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As an introduction to the study o£ Japanese culture and society, this 
book derhes its indhiduality from its distincthe history. It has grown 
directly out of the graduate course taught for a decade and a half at the 
University of Michigan as a basic segment of the training program of 
the Center for Japanese Studies. Graduate students with special interest 
in Japan are introduced to the subject as seen from various academic 
points of view in this one-year course, known to staff and students as 
the Central Integrated Course (its catalog listing is “Anthropology 583- 
584: Peoples and Culture of Japan"). The book, like the coune, has two 
simultaneous and equal aims: first, to provide introductory information 
to those who know relatively Utile about Japan beforehand; and, second, 
to acquaint students with the aims, materials, and methods of disci- 
plines other than the one they have been best trained for by their under- 
graduate work. 

The chapters of this work, consequently, have a purposely academic 
flavor. It is hoped that this will add to their interest rather than detract 
from it. The authors are convinced, at any rate, that academic disciplines 
sen'e to give meaning and direction to otherwise haphazard infonnation, 
not to drain away the vital juices. Hence, they present the book in this 
form with the expectation that its value will be enhanced by its aca- 
demicism. At the same lime, two explicit disclaimers are made. First, the 
book does not attempt to offer all intrcxluciory information on Japan. 
It is not encyclopedic, and the Select Bibliographies that follow the text 
must be considered necessary to supplement the factual data pertinent 
to any field, as well as to provide a wider range of interpretations of 
viewpoints. Second, the book is not intended as a handy cram course 
in each of the social science and humanistic disciplines that appear in 
the chapter titles. It is not a substitute for introductory ie.xtbook 5 in 
these disciplines. 

Further elaboration of this last point may prevent any prospective 
reader from taking hasty alarm at the academic intention avowed above. 



Our writing is not directed lo specialists. Persons alrcad) tiaincd in the 
various fields, from geography to economics, who actpiire a research in- 
terest in Japan naturally are pushing at the frontiers of their disciplines: 
the problems and situations that most intrigue them and their colleagues 
may be only vaguely intelligible to ouuiders who do not share their 
background. Conversely, they may take for granted, as beneath discus- 
sion, points which are "old hat“ lo anyone with their training but which 
may be novel and vastly enlightening to specialists in other fields. Our 
aim, as already stated, is to show "ouiSHlcrs" what insights and explana- 
tions each discipline furnishes for the study of Japanese culture; so 
each chapter is more apt to contain old hat material than frontier ma- 
terial as seen by specialises in that field. 

Il may be dilleull lo deteoil ctriain chaplei, a, lair repreienlations ot 
an ennte discipline. Personalily psychology i, only one branch ol a nsnch 
larger Held and is drass-n upon only in limited degree in Chapter S. as 
dictated by the aim o[ offering a succinct introduction to the psycho- 
logical aspects of Japanese culture. Again, one miglit complain that phi- 
losophy has been shortchanged m Chapter 7. "Religion and Philosophy," 
0, there ht.le of the s|«c„la,he and metaphysical content noritally 

atl solS r """" “iilt the historical 
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A further problem tvhich the autlion have faced is created by the fact 
that conditions in Japan (social, eomomic, and political in particular) 
have been changing so drastically and rapidly in the last few yean that 
interpretive statements, particularly as they apply to "the present situa- 
tion" or to "future prospects," are subject to obsolescence at an alarming 
rate. Changes of viewpoint regarding the state of affain in Japan or 
prognosis for the future can fae reduced in essence to the question of 
whether one is optimistic or pessimistic, whether one paints with rosy 
colon or mixes in the more somber tones of skepticism. The authon 
in revising their work ha\-e discovered that it was first set down when 
the direction of Japan's postwar recovery and growth was not by any 
means certain. Few miters had the confidence then to predict that Japan 
would achieve the degree of economic prosperity, the amount of po- 
litical stability, or the stature in world affairs which the ig6o$ have 
brought to it. To deny the present state of optimism would be to ignore 
the evidence of our eyes, yet to retain a sense of skepticism is only pru- 
dent. 

Several notes should be provided here in explanation of the "inter- 
disciplinary” framework of this book and its parent classroom course, if 
only because this tvord has acquired so many connotations. In the ivorld 
of professional scholars, the term interduciplinory study sometimes con* 
notes a threat to the integrity o( respectable, well-established disciplines. 
This fear is aroused especially by enthusiasts who wish to "unify all 
knowledge," canceling out its branches or somehow erasing the differ- 
ences between branches. Alternatively, some claim that the humanities 
— art, literature, philosophy, and perhaps history — possess inviolate sov- 
ereignty, each over its own domain of thought or feeling, that cannot 
brook limitations or be harnessed to sene other purposes than its otm. 
whereas the social sciences can join together, because each applies 
analysis to only one segment of human experience. These rather a priori 
and metaphysical aiguments may or may not be satisfactorily answered 
in the body of this book; likewise, this volume must furnish its own 
answer, as far as possible, to the utiliurian argument that the space 
of one book (or the span of one course) is too brief to do justice to so 
many disciplines, that it can be no better than a sort of short-order 
counter that offers morsels and scraps tom from various richer menus. 

In our view, each discipline properly should have its own integrity 
respected in adding to the sum of human knowledge. Being only hu- 
man, we are biased more in favor of certain disciplines than of others, 
but we intend each viewpoint to have a fair hearing for whatever it 
may offer to neighboring specialists. For this reason, each chapter in- 
cludes either a definitional statement of the field's characteristic methods 
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ps)diology and education). Finally, ihe stage is held by disciplines that 
deal most explicitly tvith contemporary Japan (political science, law, 
economics). 

But no matter svhat order is pven to the twelve discrete and neces- 
sarily partial treatments of Japan which comprise the chapters of this 
book, there is still the problem of how one is to gain a conception of 
the "whole Japan" and of the interdependence among the disa'plines 
into which the whole has been separated. The process by which any 
individual builds up his knotvJedge of a foreign country, if broken doivn 
analytically, will undoubtedly show a considerable mosemenl of the 
mind back and fortli from the general to the particular and from the 
parts to the whole. Ideally, therefore, a study of Japan which empha- 
sizes its several disciplinary subparts, as we do in this book, should be 
backed by some prior acquaintance with the subject in its unclifferen- 
liated form. It would be hard to imagine a subject of comparable scope 
relating to Europe or the United States for svhich a minimum acquaint- 
ance would not be part of the American reader’s background. With 
Japan the situation is quite different While there may have been a 
time after 1945 when most Americans who expressed serious interest in 
Japanese studies were inspired by some intimate acquaintance with 
Japan, perhaps having lived in the country as Occupation personnel or 
as servicemen, today any prior exposure a>mes at most from a single 
college course or a casual and hasty tourist visit. For such readers there 
is much to be gained from the schedule of general reading which has 
become a prerequisite for students taking the Centra) Integrated Course 
at Michigan. The list of titles which appears in the General Bibliography 
is designed for those who might take up the study of Japan without 
prior acquaintance. It also includes a number of standard references 
which contain descriptive details which we of necessity have had to 
omit in the various diapters. 

The authors are greatly indebted to their many colleagues and to 
others — ^not least of all to their students in the Japanese studies pro- 
gram — for direct and indirect assistance in the preparation of this book. 
In ways that will be familiar to all teachers, we have been enriched 
by association with our staff colleagues and visiting specialists who have 
contributed to the Central Integrated Course and, equally, by the per- 
ceptive response of students in the couise. Wc wish to thank by name 
colleagues who in various years past prepared, revised, or constructively 
reviewed syllabus materials for some of the fields represented in the 
course; Ronald S. Andeison (Univenity of Hawaii), George DeVos (Uni- 
versity of California), B. James George, Jr. (University of Michigan). 
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L. A. Peter Gosling (Unisersiiy ol Michigan), Charles F, Remer (East- 
West Center, Honolulu), Robert £. Ward (Unisersity of Michigan), 
Joseph K. Yamagiwa (UniTCrsity of Michigan), and the late James 
Plumer (Unis-ersity of Michigan). Also to be mentioned individually arc 
former graduate students who assisted staff members in compiling these syl- 
labus materials: Mn. Karen Braaell, Noah Brannen, Janet S. Cowie, Harry 
Harootunian, Yoshio Iwamoto, Chaote Lin, Irwin Scheiner, Bernard Sil- 
berman, Robert Spaulding, and Rosita Valdez. At Yale University the 
assistance of William Hauser and William Massey was gratefully re- 
ceived. Although the present chapters for each field have been freshly 
written in a scope and style designed expressly for this book, certain of 
them may justly claim lineal or collateral descent from earlier syllabus 
materials. It must be emphasized, moreover, that the experience gained 
from using the syllabus materials as teaching aids greatly assisted the 
planning of all chapters included here. Finally, the chapters of this book 
were individually scrutinized by colleagues outside the Michigan fam- 
ily, and to them we owe a considerable measure of gratitude for tug- 
gcstions for improvement or amplification. They are Kenneth Butler 
(Yale University). Otis Cary (Amherst College), James Crowley (Yale 
University). Douglas Eyre (Univenity of North Carolina). Dan Hender- 
son (University of Washington), Marius Jansen (Princeton Universitvl 
Donald Keene (Columbia Unhetsity), George Lee (Yale UniversiivC 
Herbert Passin (Columbia Universit)), and Hugh Patrick (Yale Unh 

Actnov,lrfgm™t by individual nan,, i, b.rfl, ^ 

o£ vmtms Japan,,, .diolar, »ho hav, b„n ,all,d n„ a, varion, ,i„,! 
for review and criticism of syllabus materials that are amon„ ,K 
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A final word of sincere thanks eoes to 
ship to Mrs. Donna Botero and Mn Tud.th s^olar- 

J «im Hopkins of the Michigan 



Center for Japanese Studies office and to Mrs. Patricia Connor, Mrs. 
Bonnie Knight, Mrs. Marilyn Mulholland, Mts. Nancy Watson, and Miss 
Arlene Zuckerman at Yale for preparing the manuscript at various stages 
under the usual urgent deadlines. 


John Whitney Hall 
Richard K. Beardsley 
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This iv’ork ivas originally prepared under a contract between the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and AVelfare. It has since been thoroughly 
rev-Titien. The authon are grateful to both the University of hfidiigan 
and the Office of Education for their support and for permission to 
publish the tvork. in its present form. The authon also wish to thank 
the following publishers and writers for permission to reprint short 
passages from the works listed: The Journal of Asian Studies tor Robert 
Brower and Earl ^tiner, "Formative Elements in the Japanese Poetic 
Tradition”; Doney Press for Edward Norbeck and George DeVos, 
“Japan,” in Frances L. Hsu (ed.). Psychological Anthropology: Ap- 
proaches to Culture and Personality; Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for Kenneth 
Yasuda, A Pepper Pod; Language for Edward Sapir "The Status of lin- 
guistics as a Science”; Kenneth L. Pike for Language in Relation to a 
Unified Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior; Prentict-Hall, Inc. 
for Robert E. ^Va^d and Roy C. Macridis, Modem Political Systems: 
Asia; and Princeton Unhersity Press for Robert E. Ward and Dankwart 
A. Rusiow, The Political Modernization of Japan and Turkey. 

Note on romanization 

Japanese svords are romanired according to the Hepburn s)stem. Tlie 
macron has been omitted in words, including proper names, that base 
passed into common American usage and arc found in standard English- 
language dictionaries. Except in the case of nisei, personal names arc 
given in the customary Japanese order, with the family name first 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Japanese archipelago, celebrated Cor its scenic charm among the 
lands of the earth, rather bears out the wry maxim that men may live 
picturesquely or live well but not both together. The land has imposed 
great difficulties on the Japnese. as will appar in the following pages, 
and it would certainly lose many ot Us pictorial qualities were it easier 
to inhabit. Yet from earliest tiroes the Japanese have looked upon their 
islands as good and beiuiltul, accepting storm and earthquake as the 
unavoidable companions of a mild climate and lush vegetation. Al- 
thou^ the aesthetic qualities ot the landscap are hardly the piopt 
concern of the geographer, a word of tribute may be permitted, in 
introduction, to the scenic virtues of japan's four mountainous islands 
set in their temperate sea. Phoic^raphy has made the Japanese scene 
too familiar to need depiction in words here. Let it simply be said that 
beauty is one widely recognized geographical feature of Japan. 

Introductions to Japan usually start with the words of the geographer, 
for it is be who “places" the country for us and sketches in the first 
outlines of the nation's peisonality. To many of us in the United States 
our fint knowledge of Japan comes from elciaentary school geography 
lessons. There is something rocky and basic about the elements of dis- 
tance, size, shape, climate, and material life on which the geographer 
reports. But the geographer is not limited to statements about the phys- 
ical environment. All sciences are rooted in the attempt to interpret 
the relations, if such exist, between two or more phenomena; relations in 
space are the particular province of the ^t^pher. Various social and 
natural sciences may choose to comment on the same phenomena as the 
geographer; but geography, above all, interests itself in location or dis- 


tribution as an attribute of the factors which they seek to interpret. 
Its subject matter rnay overlap those of geology and meteorology on 
the one side and history and the various social sciences, particularly 
• L«1UT« b-f Robert B Hsll L. A. !■«« Cosl.ng and * cnc.cal reading ot the 
manuscript during revision by Jobo D Eyre tave contributed to this chapter. 



economics, on the other. In borrowing viewpoints from natural science 
at one stage and social science at another and asking their sort of ques- 
tions about this subject matter, the field becomes interdisciplinary in 
appearance. Yet it consistently emphasizes the influence of location or 
of relationships that include the element of space or location. 

The work of the modem geographer on Japan has passed through 
several phases. Physical geography and climatology early held his atten- 
tion. to be followed by studies in topography and the morphology of 
land use and human settlement. Later on his attcnuon turned to wha 
h= call, hislorical and cnlmral poBraphy, and n>om Kcently to polmcal 
goography and currant problenu in indostrial localton 
and resource supply. Human or cultural geography has undoubtedly 
iulomted the uongeographer must richly. Its strong ecologtcal element 
interpreting the relation o! society or penons or cultural 
to the natural environment, goes to the core ol the 1"“"™ 
student o! culture so oiten puu to the geographer. It toay, 
cem itseii with purely social or cultun.1 subjecu, 
tional attributes are of interest: a stud, ol the 
bools published in Japan. lor example, B germane to 
all ol L, cultural geography has acquired a soph.sure ton that ^ 
beyond the simple environmental detenn.n.sm once 
soL reason, re the Geld. Spedal note ol its 
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obsession with miniatures or des-elop a sensitivity to social nuances. 
Whether any modicum of truth is to be found in these popular myths 
about Japanese society and penonality is heside the point. The ^og- 
rapher need only point out that the heterogeneity of natural environ- 
ment in any part oE Japan gives ground for a wide range of contradic- 
tory generalizations. Geography draws no simple key to insight into 
culture from any given natural phenomenon-, but as long as people 
must live in some specific location, geographical study calls attention to 
the relation between their natural and social environment and their 
patterns of life. 

Increasingly, however, the get^iapher finds himself less concerned 
with relations between man and his natural environment than with 
relationships inside human society itself. As the works of man and 
the weh of his habitats to a growing degree overlay the natural environ- 
ment and reduce his dependence upon his physical setting, the geogra- 
pher must grapple with problems of human ecology, urban planning, 
transportation, and economic development and of their social and 
political consequences. Along with the economist and the sociologist, 
he enters the realm of social engineering as a solver of problems, not 
simply as a describer. In what follows we shall first review some of the 
older and more descriptive observations which comprise the “geo- 
graphical dimension" of Japan, after which we shall inquire into the 
problems which stand on the frontiers of the geographer’s interest 
in the country, 


LOCATION AND AREA 

The four major islands and several groups of smaller islands (totaling 
about one thousand) which make up Japan extend in an arc, running 
from the northeast to the southwest, that lies off the eastern coast of 
Asia. The Japanese archipelago covers a considerable range of latitude: 
the northern tip of Hokkaido lies north of the 45th parallel, at the 
level of northern Maine, and southern Kyushu touches the 31st parallel 
and corresponds in latitude to Georgia. Thu range m latitude, most of 
It within the wanner part of the temperate zone, provides a variety of 
dimates but with a long and warm growing season predominant in all 
but the extreme north. Japan u separated from the continent by the 
East China Sea. Korea Strait, and the Sea of Japan and is bounded on 
the east by the Pacific Ocean. To the north are the island of Sakhalin 
and Kunl group now in Soviet hands. To the south lie the Ryukyu 
Islands, of which Okinawa is the most important. Although considered 
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Jspanese territory, Olmaw-a is still occupied by the United States as 
an aftermath of World War II. 

Japan's total area is approximatdy 148,700 square miles. Honshu 
is the largest island (88,968 square miles) and the center of Japanese 
population and cultural development, both historical and modem. 
Honshu, Kyushu {15.756 square miles), and Shiioku (7,280 square 
miles) constitute “Old” Japan. Hokkaido (30,334 square miles) has 
only ssithin the last halt<entuTy become an important area of settle- 
ment and economic developmenL 

^Vhat do these bare facts about Japan's location and size signify? 
Although they constitute the hardest and m«t inedudble of the geog- 
rapher’s data, their meaning is not absolute but relative to the changing 


conditions of human society in Japan and in the svorld at large. Today 
these facts describe a medium sized country; larger than Britain but 
smaller than France, slightly smaller, as is so often pointed out, than 
the state of California. Japan's location off the coast of Asia b strategic 
either for placing continental politia or for maintaining z pose of bo- 
lation. A^-e all it is a good location from which to develop as a mari- 
time nation. Yet no more than 100 yean ago Japan svould have been 
described as a large country by Asian standards and the most remotely 
and po«ly situated of all. The paucity of her natural resources tvas 
then hardly noticeable, since for the technology of the day her greatest 
r«aurc», man and land, were comparatively abundant. Hbtorically. 

amply produaive land base" were the most 
“pects of Japan s location and topography. Japan was db- 
Yei ih fsgatd to Asia both culturally and geographically. 

a“a?sL^ «« so that the Japanese could support 

lion Iron, rampkl': 


Iho mining 

transformed. As location has been remarkably 

has been less and 1 ^“pon^uon has shrunk the world, bolation 
routes, Japan ** European uade 

the "front door to Chin "*“'*“*‘*h-century American traders as 
and China, has turned ^ herself, once oriented tosvaxd Korea 

and dries today hase southward. Her Padfic-side ports 

western areas of the cou ^ ™ significance, svhile the more 

western orientation of OM^i '^**®*® earlier prosperity reflected the 
homeland, once ideali7PH lagged behind. ‘The bland 

.K. “ **» produttiv.. i,„,i t j „ 


..uiuciaiiu, once Realized for ik uenina. ine 

quate in the resources needed f ^***“***^’'^ land, was found so inade- 
sion that Japan undenool ™«lem industrial and trade expan- 
®8g»e$sive colonial expansion. Yet today 
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in a iforld of electronia and plastics it is the human resource as much 
as the material which has gts'cn Japan her great competitive advantage. 
Tlie loss o£ Japan's colonies is gisTit less thought today than was ever 
expected at die end of World IVar II. 

POPULATION 

Japan's population, which has risen steadily during the modem period 
from about 50 million in 1868, passed beyond 97 million in 1965 and 
is still climbing. According to current estimates, her population will 
cross the too million mark by about 1971 and rise more slotvly until 
about 1990, when it should level off at around 108 million, if present 
projections hold. The density of population £or Japan as a whole is 
today about 653 persons per square mile. Population growth before the 
war svas concentrated in urban areas, particularly a metropolitan belt 
extending southwestward from central Honshu. By 1940, nearly one- 
fifth of Japan's population lived in her six major cities. Rural popula- 
tion had remained fairly stable since 186S. (In some areas It had 
declined, while in others, notably northern Honshu and Hokkaido, it 
had increased somewhat.) During the economic collapse which followed 
defeat in 1945, many urban dwellers moved or returned to rural areas, 
but this condition quickly reversed itself, and today Japan’s cities are 
swollen far above their prewar site. Neatly iwo-ihirds of the Japanese 
live within city limits today. Japan’s population places her seventh in 
a list of the most populous nations of the modem world, behind main- 
land China, India, the U.S.S.R., the United States, Pakistan, and Indo- 
nesia. The density of population per square mile is higher than that of 
any of these nations, and Japan ranks perhaps fourth in such a list, 
behind Belgium, the Netherlands, and Great Britain. In density of pop- 
ulation per square mile of arable land, she leads all other nations. 

Population pressure has long been considered one of Japan’s greatest 
problems. Yet we may tvell ask svfielbcr the country has really been 
overpopulated. Long habits of referring to "overpopulation” in areas 
of low economic development have perhaps unduly influenced our 
thinking about tiowded Asian nations, none more than Japan. If dense 
peopling were a cause of economic lag. Japan’s should be hindmost, 
not foremost, among Asian economics. Were Japan dependent upon 
agriculture alone, she would be in serious straits, but she is not. Indus- 
try and the services attending a hig^y urbanized and organized sodety 
have expanded to provide the needed employment opportunities. As it 
stands, employment problems loom ahead because of the youth of her 
population, but certainly the ratio of services to population is su'il low 
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compared rdlh that of the United State, or countries of Europe. And 
it should nut be OTetloobtd that people are art important and positive 
economic resource, especially in proportion to their slills, their outlook, 
and the tools provided by their ctiltuie. Historically, Japan's popula- 
tion has been a major aMet. Japan today is densely populated, not 
necessarily overpopulated. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 

If. as we have observed, location and population arc apt to vary in 
si^ificance depending on their relations to other factors rather than 
being inst inert "givens" in any calculation, so with the natural environ- 
ment. The value of any one factor is conditional, not constant, depend- 
ing on other variables. More conaeiely, for instance, “dijnate” repre- 
sents not just rainfall or temperature but their proportional relation 
through the year (we ignore still other ingredients here, for the sake 
of simplicity)*, moreover, the significance of dimate can be assessed only 
in conjunction with the vegetadon and landfonus it impinges upon. 
Tinally, the joint significance of climate, topography, and resources in 
human geography depends on the cultural equipment and activities of 
people in the location being considered. The significance of these facton 
is in large pan a funedon of the technology of the culture upon which 
they exert their influence. 

Another problem with respect to such elements ol the environment as 
dimate is that generalizations seldom do justice to diverse actualities. 
To illustrate, Japan’s span of latitude and intricate surface patterns 
create great dimaiic variety. A chart of the broad regional pattern of 
dimate can hardly satisfy anyone concerned with "sensible" dimate (as 
subjectively experienced by a person in any given location) or with 
crops and other things immediately responsive to dimate. One reason 
is that every region shows considerable diRerences between plain, valley, 
and ridge or between north and south slope— enough to occasion local 
microdimate contrasts as great within a few hundred yards as may be 
found over several degrees of latitude. Major regions differ according 
to their proportion of various tuicTOclimates and physiographic features 
rather than according to absolute ot uniform conlrasu. A human con- 
sequence is that ecological problems common to most or all re<^ions 

flo^ control, typhoon protection, erosion, expansion of farmland get 

the region’s or the nation'* attention, whereas more nearly unique prob- 
lems. such as the lack of adequate modem communication between 
Shikoku and the rest of Japan, tend to be submerged in the welter of 
otherwise pan-Japanese environmental problems. With these qualifica- 
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tions in mind and having called attention to the interlinked impact of 
climate, topography, and oilture, vx notv turn to each separate com- 
ponent as the geographer sees it. 


Physical Setting 

The art; roughly parallel to the eastern coast of Asia, ivhich is formed 
by the Japanese islands is one part of an extensive series of such arcuate 
island groups knotvn as tfie etTcum-Pacific Ring of Fire, the elements of 
which also include the archipelagoes to the north and south of Japan, 
the Aleutian chain, and so on around to the coasts of California and 
Chile. The Japanese islands are the crests of submarine mountains 
upthrust from the bottom of the Pacific Ocean svhen orogenic pressures 
in the area were released beneath the relatisely unstable ocean floor 
(rather than the highly stable Asiatic landmass) in a process of vulcanism 
and complex patterns of faulting. The geological history of the entire 
Ring of Fire Is roughly equivalent to that of Japan. In all its segments 
imtability is now expressed in continued volcanic action and in constant 
rearrangement of rock masses, causing frequent earthquakes and tidal 
wa^’es. When one element in the Ring of Fire is disturbed by earth 
movements, the entire series of arcs may respond lo the changed ten- 
sions, with widespread earthquakes throughout the area. Japan alone 
experiences about fifteen hundred shocks each year; and in Japan 
proper there are 19a volcanoes, of which 52 hate been active within 
historic times. 

Not only the original weakness of the materials from svhlch the 
Japanese islands are formed, but the present range of elevation from 
sea bottom to mountain peaks — about 7 or 8 miles — contributes to their 
great instability. Just off the eastern coast of Japan lies one of the 
deepest submarine trenches known, the Tuscarora Deep, where ocean 
depths reach 32,644 feet. Escn on the west coast the Sea of Japan 
reaches depths of more than lo.ooo feet, although the East China 
Sea is much shallower (only 125 to 150 feet deep in most places) and 
is actually a submerged portion of the continent. 

Japan’s arcuate form is typical of many mountain ranges tliroughout 
the world, in which cur>ing chains of peaks intersect at points known 
as nodes where there is often a complex knot of highland and mountain 
country. In the case of Japan, the foUorving arcs and nodes may be 
distinguished: at the northern end is the Hokkaido node, at whicli 
the Karafuto (SaUialin) and Kuril arcs from the northwest and north- 
east intersect with tlie Honshu arc; the latter runs southward from this 
point through most of the island of Honshu and intersects at the Gifu 
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node with ihrtc arcs ^vludi run southward. Tliese are the Tsushima 
arc, which forms most of southwestern Honshu; the Shikoku arc, svhich 
forms the island of Shikoku and parts of southern Honshu; and the 
Bonin arc, which is Jargeiy a submarine ridge but emerges in the Bonin 
Islands southeast of Japan. Between the Tsushima and Shikoku arcs lies 
the Inland Sea, tlividing Honshu from Shikoku and Kyushu. The 
Tsushima and Shikoku arcs conx'crge at their southern ends in the 
Kyushu node, where they intcnect with the Ryukyu arc, which forms 
the islands of the same name. 

There is, in addition to the ara and nodes, a further morphological 
feature of importance, the Fossa Magna, which cuts across the Honshu 
arc north of the Gifu node, from the Japan Sea to the Pacific Coast. 
This is a svidc depressed aone caused a fracttire of the Honshu 
arc and now partially filled by the Fuji solcanic chain, including the 
famous Mount Fuji. 

The above arc the major features of the geological skeleton of the 
Japanese islands. At a ferel of somewhat greater detail we note, of 
course, a great divenity of land forms and topography, caused by subse- 
quent folding and faulting, wicanic action, and erosion. Reflecting 
the erogenic origin of the Japanese islands is the high percentage of 
moimcainous topography. About 74 per cent of the total land area 
has a slope of more than 15 degrees and is consequently unfit for 
agriculture; less than 15 per cent of die land is flat. The most moun- 
tainous terrain is in the area of the complex Gifu node, where peaks 
reach elevations of more than 10,000 feet, but a laige share of the 
interior of Japan is characterited by angular mountain country, with 
a few upland plains. Volcanic cones and lava plateaus are also common, 
and many of them are still actise, svhile others are nosv undergoing 
erosion. Volcanoes arc most frequent in the area of nodes where several 
arcs intenecl. 

Japan’s rivers, fed by plentiful rainfall, rise in the mountainous back- 
bone of the country and follow short courses dotvn narrow valleys to 
both coasts. The Shinano Risicr, in central Honshu, w-hich is the longest, 
reaches only ssg miles. The rivers arc rarely navigable, but their ssvift- 
ness makes them good sources of hydroelectric power, and though their 
midcourse mountain valleys arc narrow, they broaden out at places into 
limited floodplains which are the chief centers of agriculture in the 
interior. 

Most of Japan’s plains are the result of riser deposition, both at sea 
level and in mountain basins. They are typically small; the Kanto 
Plain, which forms the hinterland of the Tokyo region, is the largest 
and has an area of only 3.500 square miles. Most of them are coastal 
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delta fans laid down by mountain stream as they approach the sea. 
Especially along the Japan Sea coast, the outer edges of the plastts. 
consisting of finer sands, ate Ircquently blown into dunes and ndges 
which parallel the coastline. Ritcrbeds often lie higher than the sur- 
rounding plains and are held to their courses by natural and man-made 
levees. Behind many of these alluvial lowlands along the coast are 
diluvial terraces composed of older sediments deposited by the same 
riven when the teitaces were at sea level and now lying some distance 
above the present shoreline because of subsequent uplift. The rivers have 
now cut shallow canyons into the surfaces of these terraces and carried 
much of their alluvium down to the netver della fans on the shoreline. 
Among the major plains of Japan are the Kanto Plain at the head of 
Tokyo Bay, in which Tokyo and Yokohanu are situated, the Nobi 
Plain at the head of Ise Bay. where Nagoya lies, and the Kinai or Setisvt 
Plain at the head of Osaka Bay. where Osaka and Kobe are clustered. 
Inland plains, as mentioned above, are the resnli of river deposition in 
intKiot mountain basins. Many of them occur m lines of basins lying 
in zones of subsidence or fracture within (he mountain core. 

Japan has a long and complex coastline of 16,241 miles and many 
bays and harbors. The western coast, facing Asia, is more regular than 
the eastern (Pacific) coast, presumably because uplift on the west has 
caused the emergence of wave-eroded weak-rock formations, while sub- 
sidence on the east coast has submerged more reststanl and rugged 
formations. The chief exception is the irregular coastline of western 
Kyushu, where the deep harbor of Nagasaki is located. The Inland 
Sea coast is quite irregular and has a number of good harbors. The 
southeastern coast, facing the Pacific and extending north to Tokyo, is 
highly irregular, but the best harbors do not occur adjacent to the most 
productive rivermouth plains, for the erosional load of the rivers has 
been dumped in sediment-filled bays in which channels must be 
dredged (as in the cases of Tokyo, Ise, and Osaka Bays), or else, where 
the coast has been depressed (on (he west coast), the plains are fronted 
with dunes and shallow bays. 


Climate 

Overall climate in Japan is influeno^ greatly by major wind and 
weather patterns, accounted for partly by latitude and partly by the 
archipelagos relation to the Asian ointinent and the Pacific Ocean. 
The country's narrow separation from the great Asian landmass makes 
her a participant to a considerable degree in the climates of the con 
intent or of its eastern fringe, but with softened extremes. Because 
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bodies of land heal and cool more rapidly iban bodies of water, the 
continent des'clops an immense high-pressure rone in (he svinter; its 
cold dry air streams outward toward low-pressure regions farther south 
and over the ocean. In the summer, the process is reversed as the land 
warms rapidly and svann moist winds blow toward the continent, cool- 
ing as they move north or are forced to rise oser mountain barriers 
and dropping plentiful rain during the growing season. This simple 
basic pattern of rain and winds, called the monsoon, affects Japan 
along with other parts of South and East Asia. But Japan's situation, 
in midlatittides and separated from the continent by the oceanic pocket 
called the Sea of Japan, modifies the monsoon pattern. Prevailing winter 
winds do come from the norihstfcst, out of Siberia. But these cold and 
dry air masses, after crossing soo to 600 miles of svarm ocean surface 
to reach Japan, lias's warmed and sucked up moisture by the time they 
rise up tlie mountain slopes: accordingly, svinter temperatures are 
milder than on the continent, although svinier snou-s are deep on the 
Japan Sea coast. Snow falls in all of Japan in winter, but no entire 
region has heavy snosvfall except the Japan Sea coast Conversely, this 
region, though fo^-. has less summer rainfall, owing to the reversal 
of the prevailing wind direction. 'The summer monsoon winds provide 
all of southern Japan with ample rainfaK during the growing season 
and are supplemented with cyclonic storms in the early summer, which 
produce the bam, or plum-blossom rains, and with typhoon rains in 
the late summer and early fall. Precipitation is heavier in the summer 
than in the winter in most of Japan, with the exception of the Japan 
Sea coast. The Inland Sea area, screened by mountains both tmvard the 
continent and toward the Pacific, escapes extremes of cither the winter 
or the summer wind and rainfall described above; the main disturb- 
ance of its climatic serenity is fear of drought. 

Temperatures in Japan, as well as rainfall patterns, are conditioned 
by the location of the country leeward of the huge Asiatic landmass 
but separated from it by moderating bodies o{ water. Winter tempera- 
tures are less soere than those of the eastern coast of Asia but colder 
than the average temperature for the latitude. The coasts, with lower 
elevations as w’cll as nearness to ameliorating seas, have generally warmer 
winters, but the Japan Sea coast is more humid and windy than the 
Pacific Coast. Summer temperatures in most of Japan are quite svarm 
(July averages in central and somhem Japan are from 77 to 81 degrees 
F), and humidity is commonly high. The norlheasiem coast, on the 
Pacific, is cooler, thanks to the influence of the cold Oyashio (Okhotsk 
or Kuril Current) on the onshore winds. Japan’s frost-free season ranges 
from ISO to 130 days in central Hokkaido to about 240 or 250 days 
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in the south and is lengthened by the influence of the Avarm Kuroshlo 
(Japan Current). 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS OR ZONES 

Time and space are constant dimensions of human experience. His- 
torians, by second nature, try to gain lor themselves or convey to others 
historical insights into events and processes by dividing time into 
periods. Geographers, out of equally ingrained habit, mark oil space 
into regions or zones to demonstrate relationships among particular 
phenomena. Neither space divisions nor time periods are ordained in 
nature, as are the data we have discussed to this point. They are con- 
ceptual images imposed on the space-time continuum by persons who 
seek thereby to capture segments that arc significant units in terms of 
their interests and that answer their questions. 

There are better and worse classifications for Japanese geography, as 
for any other subject matter, in respect to the subject matter itself: one 
classification distorts less or includes more of the whole in its scope 
than othen, and so on. But there are also alternative classifications, 
Mch suitable for conveying insight into a different group of problems. 
One asks what regions exist in Japan in terms of this or that view- 
point, not tntroly what regions exist. No set of categories tesa inherent 
n the snbjeet lor aii time and all purposes. The best typology is one 
.avVh,!r problems. ,ei any typoSgy may 

fim idm! UK™’' protluet; in l" use, 

questfons! i> best suiled to hi. 
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within them All the 7 oncs are primaril) mountainous or billy, 
and all contain scattered plains and centen of population. But the 
topography within each is extremely diserse. with ntimerotu local s-aria- 
tions. Numberless subzones exist in each prime rone, comprising typ<^ 
that are repeated all o\er the country, giving a kind of homogeneity 
through the repetition of the same sariatiom. Tliis is also true of 
climatic varieties. Topography and climate undoubtedly limit to some 
extent the s«ys of life possible within a given locality, but relatively 
few patterns of life come clear on the basis of purely geological or 
physiographic considerations. 


Cultural Regions 

The regional terminology most commonly used by Japanese rellccM, 
or ,hi, eMren,,!, .nhnical Im„. I,„m,n m,l 
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for this reason tend to be imprecise: for instance, one tends to read into 
the term Kinki much of the history of the old home provinces as well 
as its geographic characteristics; Kanto (the region around Tokyo), 
though now the growth center of Japan, still carries the aura of being 
a frontier area where the samurai first came into prominence. 

The present prefectures created after 1871 have been in use long 
enough to base acquired a certain amount of individual identity loo, 
about in the way the states of the United States have built up per- 
sonalities derived from their major cades or the chief features of their 
topography. One can easily imagine the day when automobile license 


plates in Japan will carry such phrases as "Akita— land of heavy snows," 
"Nagano — mountain vacationland,” "Okayama — peach prefecture,” and 
the like. Again we should reiterate the observation that these popularly 
assigned regional lags are true only in a limited sense and are worthy 
of our attention chiefly because they aie so common in the modern 
Japanese vocabulary. Regions, if they are to be meaningful to the 
geographer, must have more measurable criteria upon which they are 
based. And since regions emerge as the geographer scans the Japanese 
geographical scene with some particular aiierion in mind, he is most 
apt today to think in terms of land use and indiisirial-iirban develop- 
m,m; m o,h,r wold,, io ol ,ho inlonohy between hl.mttn activity 
and natural resource,. W. now must ,he„ ,wo areas ol the 

geographers analysis of Japan. 


RESOURCES AND THEIR UTILIZATION 

As we have stated, it was not until the nineteenth century that the Tana- 
nese became acutely aware at vmuury mat me japa 
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Japanese crop yields are among the highest in the world. Giving to a 
fas’orable climate with ample rain in the summer growing season, the 
abundant use of natural and chemical feriilizen, and the intensise tise 
of labor. But despite all efforts to increase arable acreage and its pro- 
ductivity, Japan has had since just before World ^Var 1 a food deficit, 
and since that lime from one-fifth to one-fourth of her impsorts from 
overseas and from her former colonial possessions have consisted of 
foodstuffs. 

The paucity of arable land is somewhat compensated for by the 
resources of the sea. Parallel to the eastern coast of Japan, the warm 
Kuroshio floivs northward, creating a suitable environment for sardines, 
mackerel, tuna, and other warmwaicr fish. Off the coast of northeastern 
Honshu the Kuroshio meets the cold, southward-flowing Oyashio, so 
that salmon, herring, cod, and crab abound. ParticularJ)’ from this area 
off northeastern Honshu and from other coastal waten come the seafood 
resources which are so important in the Japanese diet and also make 
up a share of Japan's exports. 

More recently the Japanese have discovered that the mountainous 
character of their islands can bring certain advantages. The steep moun- 
tain slopes with their numerous swift and short rivers provide a reason- 
ably high hjdroelectric potential, whicli the Japanese are now exploit- 
ing to the full. Lack of large storage basins rather than lack of water 
created a perennial dry-season electric power crisis prior to World War 
II, but today the active building of dams and more particularly the 
expansion of thermoelectric plants have irmedied this weakness. Al- 
though the per capita generation of electricity is less than one-third of 
that of the United Slates, it is greater than that of any other Asian 
nation. 

Resources capable of contributing to Japan’s development as an 
indmirial nation were probably the most friucal shortages which Japan 
faced after 1868. Domestic minerals and other industrial raw materials 
are almost all in short supply. Coal is not plentiful and is of poor qual- 
it); the main producing area is northern Kyushu, but resents in Hok- 
kaido are now being exploited. High-grade coking coals for heavy induv 
try must all be imported and were fonnexly acquired from Qiina, Man- 
churia, Korea, and Indochina. JajMn is now dependent primaril) ujion 
che i/niced Seafes. fWmfcvrnt reKW/rer are extreratSy itmefed. and laday 
Japan must import 98 per cent of her oil and petroleum products, 
much of them from the TJntteil Stales. Tlie two major domestic sources, 
neither very riih. arc in western llokkatdn and northvv-cstcrn Honshu, 
in a strip along the JajKin J>ea coast. Iron resources can supply only 5 
per cent of Japan's nceils iixlay. The major deposiu are in Hokkaido. 
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and a few are scattered in northeastern Honsliu. Manchuria and Korea 
were important sources of iron ore; Japan now looks to tlie United 
States, Malaysia. India, and the Philippines. Among the other major 
minerals, Japan is adequately supplied only witli copper, limestone, and 
sulfur. Lead, zinc, and phosphate and potassium materials for fertilizers 
must all be imported, along with most of the minor industrial raw 
materials. 

Japan’s forest resources are also inadequate to meet modern needs, 
although over half of the country (55 million acres) is forested. The 
forests fall in three major zones: (1) boreal forests, spreading over 
norAern and eastern Hokkaido and parts of Honshu, contain spruce, 
fir, larch, and birch; (2) mixed forests cover most of Honshu south to 
the Tokyo region with both dedduous and coniferous trees; and (%) 
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one might then draw in a Core Zone o£ excellent reception, a Periphery 
of fair reception, and a Frontier Zone reached only intermittently by 
the Inland Sea pulsations. This fanciful image approximates the actual 
roughly concentric zones surrounding a Core area svhich appear when 
we focus attention on land use. The Core Zone is a belt roughly svest 
to east in orientation svhich takes in all shores of the Inland Sea with 
their hinterlands and loops farther east to include eastern Honshu 
as far as Tokyo, This belt was the center of the earliest agricultural set- 
tlement of Japan and the region of fullest cultural and economic 
development throughout history; from people and ideas and modes 
of organization filtered out to more isolated regions. Our reviesv will 
show that it has been the area of greatest rural population density and 
of most intensive agfriculiure; agricultural developments elsewhere in 
Japan are just beginning to challenge this traditional preeminence. The 
Core Zone, meanwhile, maintains iu integrity when we shift our atten- 
tion from traditional to recent conditions of resource utilization: it con- 
tains nearly all the metropolitan centers of Japan with populations of 
more than 400,000 (the exceptions since i960 are Sapporo and Sendai 
in the north); it has the most highly deseloped communication and 
transport facilities and the bulk of the complex industrial installations 
and is the center of intellectual and artistic activity. The zone is not 
a region of uniform topography or climate or of concentration of nat- 
ural resources. Its unity is derived historically from the relative ease of 
internal intercourse and trade, coupled with close access to continental 
stimuli, but it preserves much of io integrity today. 

Surrounding the Core Zone is what can be termed a Periphery; and 
farther out toward the fringes, both south and north, is a Frontier 
Zone composed of southern Kyushu and nonhem Honshu. Hokkaido, 
a hinterland of trade with non-Japanese aborigines (the Ainu) until 
the late nineteenth century, has only recently been developed with 
agriculture, lumbering, fishing, and industry. Each successive zone, out- 
^\•a^d from die Core, shows a deacasing intensity of land use. 


Agricultural Land Use 

Agricultural land use may be considered first, drawing on the study of 
Ogasawara Yoshikauu, deviser of this concentric-zone classification. The 
Core Zone is diaracterired by highly developed irrigation systems; the 
use of unlikely lands for paddy rice, even those high on mountain 
slopes; rice grown for cash as well as for subsistence; high yields per 
acre; extensive double-cropping; specialized production of various 
cash crops, pariiailarly near urban centen: considerable reforesia- 
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tion; and land reclamation, svhich was largely completetl by 1600. Cor- 
related with these features are the long history of this area, its impor- 
tance as the political and cultural center of the nation, and currently 
its position as the industrial and commerciai heart of the country. 

Surrounding the Core region and somcHhat isolated from it by moun- 
tain barriers and poor transportation facilities, the Peripheral Zone 
includes the Japan Sea side of southsvestem Honshu, the Kii Peninsula, 
southern ShiVoku, and a belt across central Kyushu. Tliis is a region of 
relathely long occupation but historical isolation. Where iransjwrtation 
facilities base improved, patterns of land use tend to deselop toward 
those of the Core region. Elsewhere this zone generally has fewer large 
irrigation systems and more recently built ones; lower yields per acre: 
less extensise double-cropping (despite the fact that parts of the Periph- 
ery are farilier south and base a longer growing season than parts of 
the Core): a lower percentage of land devoted to irrigated paddies: 
later and incomplete reclamation, especially of less desirable lands: 
and a greater development of subsistence crops, such as millet, as 
opposed to diveniRed cash aops, 

Still further isolated from the Core is the Frontier Zone of Old Japan, 
where intensiseness in agriciihiite is even less marketl. This region 
includes both far northern Honshu and the southern part of Kyushu. 
The inclusion of the latter area is significant in that it indicates the 
limited effect of latitude and growing season alone as the prime tleierml- 
nant! in the regionality of japan. In southern Kyushu double- and even 
triple cropping are practicetl; but agricultural techniques have not 
been ^rfseted. and yields per acre are quite low largely bcause of the 
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tropical climates of Japan sets some limits on agriculture: only one 
crop can be grown per year, and some crops do not thrive in the 
climate, tvhile othen produce lower yields than farther south. The 
recency of the island’s development also has its effects: Hokkaido is 
not so crow'ded as the rest of Japan; its farms are larger and rely less 
on the reclamation of poor land; and there is still extensive grassland 
and pasturage, especially in the most recently settled eastern part, where 
some ranching is actually practiced, along with subsistence agriculture. 
The more accessible and longer-settled (also trarmer) western half of 
Hokkaido is more nearly similar to Old Japan, wdth smaller farms, 
diversified cash-crop production, and considerable land reclamation. 


Agrieullural Precliees 

Having recognized that Japanese farmers differ from one region to 
another in what they or their ancestors have done to the land to make 
it more or less useful, we should turn to consider the cumulative sig- 
nihcance of agriculture in Japanese life and economy. Under the 
regional variations is one common pattern, that of "intensive agricuh 
ture,” comprising parallel scales of landholding and methods of getting 
out crops, the most univers.vi of svhich is rice. The paltem of intensive 
agriculture extends the length and breadth of Japan, excluding only 
the segments of Hokkaido noted above. 

Agriculture may still be Japan’s leading industry in capital invest* 
ment and net value of product, though its share oi the national income 
is considerably beicnv that of manufacturing. Though deeply rooted in 
traditional ways, it has nonetheless successfully kept pace with the 
demands of modernization. Despite the scarcity of arable land, Japan’s 
15 million cultivated acres produce betsveen 70 and 80 per cent of her 
domestic food supply and employ about one-ihinl of her population. 
There are close to 6 million farm households in Japan, with an aserage 
farmholding of only *.5 acres. Japan’s arable land could not possibly 
go so far toward supporting her people as it does were it not for ameli- 
orating factors of plentiful rainfall in the primary spring and summer 
growing seasons, a temperate or subtropical climate with a long grow- 
ing season, and abundant fish resources; to which we mmt add innumer- 
able ponds and consh to stare and manage rvater /whatever the rain- 
fall), the development of productive crops (whatever the climate), the 
utilization of soybeans and other protein substitutes (whatever Uie 
catch of fish), ami finally, abundant human labor. Japanese farming 
has applied great inventiveness and effort to make the most of its nat- 
ural potentialities. 
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Even large landowners In Japan seldom own much land. \Vherea$ 
American methods can hardly support a family normally with as little 
as 125 aaes of good land, holding above 125 acres are rare indeed in 
Japan. In fact, the present land laws testria the total holding which 
a farmer may own to about 7.5 acres in all areas but Hokkaido. There 
is variation in the average sire of farms: in Hokkaido, where the land 
is not jet overcrowded and climatic conditions make intensive rice 
cultivation uncommon, the average farm covers 12.5 acres; but in the 
heart of southwestern Japan, holdings in some areas average only 1.5 
aaes. Farms consisting only of uninigaced land, often referred to as 
upland fields, are more common in the north and are less productive, 
since they lack the highest yielding crop of all, rice; they are conse- 
quently somewhat larger even in the central southwest. 


The small Japanese farm is usually made up of still smaller plots, 
some of them irrigated and others dry, lying scattered around a rural 
village of clustered houses and outbuildings. These small plots, generally 
marked oB from each other by a raised margin even in absolutely level 
land and having to be tended more like gardens than like farm fields, 
cover from one-tenth to one-fourth of an acre each. A typical farmer has 
from ten to twenty of these fields. 

Scarcity of land is refieaed in the size of farmholdings, in aops 
planted, and m intensive techniques of cultivauon. Lowland paddy 
fielj are carefully leveled and surrounded by mud-lmed earth margins 
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culth'ated is between 2.4 and 2.7 to i; that is, each acre produces an 
average of about tivo and one-half crops yearly. 

The intensive use of fertiliier, especially in upland soils, further 
increases the productivity of the land, Chemical fertilizers are now 
almost universally used in greater quantity than stable strasv, woodlot 
scrapings, and such organic fertiUters. Fanners store night soil (human 
excrement), animal manures, compost, and chemical fertilizen in vary- 
ing proportions in cement cisterns, with water, and after decomposition 
pour the liquid around the growing crops; only the soil supporting each 
plant is nourished. Fertilizer accounts for about so per cent of the cost 
of agriculture and about 35 per cent of the cash expenditures of the 
average farm family. 

Perhaps more important than any of these other techniques as a 
means of increasing yields is the intensive use of human labor. There is 
about one agricultural svorker to each acre of cultivated land, and the 
hours of labor are long and arduous- Only recently has the entire 
national economic situation begun to mabe extensive mechanization 
practical, and even animal power has only limited use. Small gasoline 
and electric motors, ho^ve^-er. are now available and are used on more 
than half of the farms to run irrigation pumps, small threshing 
machines, and other equipment. About one-sixth of the farm families 
now use motorized cultis'ators. Additional machinery, generally in forms 
devised in Japan, is making headis-ay not only in cultivating and 
processing crops but in easing household chores. Even so, this reduces 
only by fractions the labor-intensive patterns of crop growing. 

Though Japan is only at the edge of *’Monsoonia,” center of the 
world's rice production, rice dominates her agriculture. Its high yield 
per acre is an attractive feature where land is scarce and climatic con- 
ditions are so fasorable. In i960 rice covered about 56 per cent of the 
cultivated land, and other cereals 21 per cent; rice made up 45 per 
cent of total farm income. Rice is grown in irrigated fields in all parts 
of Japan except northern and eastern Hokkaido. It has long been sup- 
posed that by the beginning of the twentieth century the Japanese had 
reached the limit of efficiency in the production of rice. Yet in the last 
two decades numerous advances base impro\-ed production often in 
considerable ways. For instance, recently developed quick-ripening 
strains^ first used in the norUu have b^run to make double crops of 
rice feasible where they had once been Impossible. 

Probably no form of agriculture is more intensive than that which 
grows two crops of rice on a single field. ^Vhen double-cropping is 
practiced on rice-paddy land, seedbeds are prepared and flooded in 
April; rice shoots are nurtured there for forty da)-s, to the point of 
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hanest o£ winter crops in June. TTien the shoots are transplanted in 
perfectly straight rows in the flooded fields and carefully weeded, fer- 
tilized, and cared for until the harvest in late October or November. 
Threshing and polishing go on for the next month, but not before 
the fields are replanted as they were in June. Where crops other than 
a second planting of rice follow the first, tlie paddy fields are kept dry 
and hoed up into ridges and furrows. On the ridges a fast-maturing 
plant, such as radishes, may be planted immediately and harvested 
when the major winter aop, usually wheat or barley, is planted along 
the ridges. In the furrows another crop, such as eggplant, may be 
growing. After its harvest, while the grain is still maturing, a further 
CTop, perhaps cucumbers, can be put in its place, so that in the winter 
alone the paddy produces four crops — radish, eggplant, grain, and 
cucumben— each occupying about half of its area for part of the period. 
This kind of combined iniercuUure and multiple-cropping is practiced 
primarily in the Core region, where land we is most intensive and 


urban markets are available for such v^etables. 

The several techniques mentioned above for intensifying land use and 
the judicious choice of the most productive crops for each type of 
land have combined to give Japan yields per acre for several of her 
major crops which are among the highest in the world. Japanese rice 
yiel^ are two to tour tiroes as large as those of Indochina, another rice 
producer, because of improved varieties and intensive techniques. Wheat 
and b«ley yields were from two to three times as great as those of the 
Uni ed States before the very recent boom of agricultural technology in 
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Tlie livestock and dair^'ing industry in Japan is still limited, though 
rapidly growing. Much of the countryside is too steep for pasturage, and 
wild grasses are unnourishing. svhile the moist climate is not suitable 
for better varieties of planted grass. Moreover, land planted in food 
crops yields six or seven times as many calories as would be produced 
by cattle fed on grass planted in the same unit, and the high land 
values prevent most farmers from entering the livestock industry. But 
it is no longer true that milk and milk products are distasteful, and 
demand is growing as it did earlier to transform the onO'tirae aversion 
to meat, backed by Buddhist tradition though it was, into a regular 
market demand. TTie ntimber of milk cou^ has increased fourfold in 
the last ten years and now stands at roughly one million. Most protein 
for the Japanese diet, however, still comes from certain s'egetables, espe- 
cially soy in a variety of preparations, and from fish. Cattle and hones 
are kept primarily as draft animals and manure producen, and the 
typical farm family has no more than one such animal. Dairying is 
most plentiful in Hokkaido, where beef cattle are aUo raised in limited 
numbers, but very many farmers in Old Japan as well are nosv fatten* 
ing beef cattle or keeping a milk cow as a cash venture. There are few 
hogs, sheep, or goats but rather large numbers of poultry. 

One of the most significant products of the Japanese farm has been 
raw silk. The process is of course partially industrial, but it starts on 
the farm witli the raising of silksvorms by feeding them the leaves of 
specially cultivated mulberry bushes. The cocoons produced by the 
svorms are sold to factories, which reel them into raw silk. Sericulture 
is also an intensive occupation, requiring not only the careful cultiva- 
tion of mulberry bushes but the picking of leaves and the routine of 
feeding them to the silkworms. Rarv silk is historically important as 
having saved the balance of trade and having added to farm incomes at 
critical times in Japan's early economic modernization. In the 1930$. 
when world demand for silk svas high, more than 30 per cent of Japa- 
nese farm households engaged in sericulture as a subsidiary ocaipa- 
tion. In postwar years, partly as a result of shifting markets but prin- 
cipally because of the deselopment of 5 )-nthetic fibers, raw-silk produc- 
tion has fallen below half of the 1950 index, and only about one-ninth 
of the farms are engaged in sericulture. A most recent surge in silk pro- 
Aitdlon reflects the capacity 0/ the Japasess ihemseh-es to puTcltast 
dothinf and other articles made of silk, since silk retains its prestige in 
Japan as a luxury fabric. As subsidiary cash crops, fruits, vegetables, and 
milk have largely taken the place of mulberry. 

Fishing has traditionally been of major importance to the Japanese, 
and in modem times the hshing industry has become a big business. 
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Fish is the second most important element in the Japanese diet and 
one of the country’s primary exports. Japan takes from the sea more fish 
than an> other country, or about i8 per cent of the world's haul. Ail 
told, something under 700.000 peisons are involved in fishing; 90 per 
cent of them are engaged in small-scale coastal fishing, with traditional 
boats and equipment, operating out of fishing villages. These small 
coastal fishermen account for only ao per cent of the annual catch, how- 
ever, while deepsea fishermen, with large boats and modem equip- 
ment, fish in the politically troubled waters toward Korea or in the 
North Pacific and have developed rich ttina fisheries in the South Cen- 
tral Pacific. Sardines and herring are the most important fish in value 
and quantity and are used in oils, meab, and fertilizers, but many food 
fish are caught for domestic consumption and for export. 

Chapter 18, “Aspects of Japanese Economic Development," will have 
some more general remarks to make about the role of agriculture in the 
overall growth of the Japanese economy. Specific attention should be 
given at this point, however, to the pattern of agricultural development 
over the last 100 years, for while Japan shares with the rest of East 


Asia an intensity of farming based on a large input of manpower, 
elaborate irrigation, and heavy fertilization, the Japanese farmer has 
been able to modernize this intensive technology to an extent still 
unknown in neighboring countries. Tlte fact that agricultural produc- 
tion increased by nearly 40 per cent during the 1950$ at the same time 
that farm population dropp^ by more than 10 per cent is perhaps the 
most startling indication of what the Japanese farmer has achieved. 

It is probably safe to assume that traditional agricultural technology 
had reached a level of production as high as that of any area in East 
Alia during the Tokugawa period (1600-1868). While regional distribu- 
tion of the highest levels of production was not uniform, the country 
had achieved a number of areas of peak complexity in integration 
between agricultural and commercial economies. The Japanese of the 
nineteenth cenliir), morrover, shared a remarkable receptiveness to 
new methods and an ability to adjust themselves to new conditions. 
After 1868 a series of revolutionary changes hit the agricultural sector. 
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1880s to the 1910s, including, for instance, a near doubling of rice pro- 
duction per unit of area and the stanling development of sericulture. 
Agricultural surplus, as is n*ell known, carried government finances and 
the early phase of industrial growth through the first decades of Japan’s 
economic modernization. 

As Japan acquired a colonial empire and the new industrial sector 
of the economy expanded, agriculture decreased its contribution to the 
growing income. Several factors also began to affect adversely the health 
of the agriadtural community: the importation of rice from Korea, 
the growing tenancy among cultivators, and the stagnation of farm 
incomes while industrial wages rose. The collapse of the silk market 
in the late igaos was a serious blow to the independent farms. By 1940 
nearly 70 per cent of Japanese farmers were full or part-time tenants, 
and nearly 30 per cent owned no kind. Rents v\-cre in the neighborhood 
of 50 to 60 per cent of the crop. Agrarian unrest leading to tenant 
strikes or protests had been a problem since the ipsos. 

^Va^time food shortages in urban areas and the consequent rise in 
farm prices aided the Japanese farmer, but in 1945 his situation was 
still poor. In 1946 the Occupation sponsored a land reform law to 
relieve the pressure on farmen who were tenants or part tenants. 'The 
law, which went into effect in 1947. required abseniee landlords to sell 
all, and resident landlords all but 17.6 acres, ol their agricultural land 
to the government for redistribution to tomer tenants, who would pay 
the state in small installments over a number oi years. To protect those 
who would remain tenants, the law required that rental contracts, 
formerly mostly oral and based on the crop itself as payment, should 
be in writing, for a stipulated period, and payable in cash. The cash 
rental was put at a lower ceiling, approximately 25 per cent of crop 
value in rice and 15 per cent in other aops. By 1951, 3 million part or 
whole tenants had purchased 4.5 million acres from their former land- 
lords, and only 1.6 million acres were still tenant operated, under 
improved conditions. In recent years, farm tenancy has run 10 per cent, 
which is considered a rate necessary for turnover in most countries. This 
redbtribution of land gave independence but preserved a farm popula- 
tion on barely viable holdings. It was assumed by many that these con- 
ditions were better for the health of the village communities but that 
little improvement could be expected in farm income, production, or 
the man-land ratio. The forecast was unduly pessimistic. 

The last twenty years have seen dianges in Japanese agriculture 
which some observers have described as revolutionary. Improved pesti- 
cides and cheaper commercial feitilizeis, mechanization (perhaps i mil- 
lion rototillers were in use by 1961), the steady improvement of water- 
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control techniques and the use of new lands for orchards and pasture, 
a greatly expanded market for agricultural products, and a steady drift 
of the farming population into new ocaipalions have begun to change 
the complexion of the Japanese farm. \Vhilc tltcrc seems to be no 
likelihood that there will be a wholesale integration of farmlands into 
large highly capitalized and mcchanued holdings, as happened in 
Europe, a propensity toward amalgamation of fields and the easing of 
the intensity of human labor through small-scale mechanization have 
made Japanese farms more prodiictise |icr indisidual uorker, hfean- 
svhile, the drift into die village of new consumer equipment (electric 
rice cookers, television sets, refrigeraton. motor bicycles, solar avaicr 
lieaters, etc.) has gi\-cn a new look to rural life. 


A feature of Japanese farm life which should nescr be lost sight of 
is that few farm families are entirely dependent upon farming for their 
income. In picmodem times cottage industries occupied the hands of 
villagers in the offseasons. In modem times industry' has frequently 
gone more than halfway to put iuelt within commuting distance of 
village sources of labor. Moreoser. with the dcsclopmeiu of modem 
means of transportation, few sitlagcrs can claim to l>e beyond svalking 
distance to a bus or train line which can lead to factory or office work. 
In the community of Niiike m Okayama Prefecture studied a decade 
Rgo. 90 per cent of the households reported members engaged in non- 
spicii).iir.l wotl, while 50 per ceni reeeiveel intome Irorn eily job, 
vill.wf in't’' "" " reschen, Tlie life ot the 

beeome I t>etliaps in renioic Frontier area,, ha, 

M “I lit' 

the imivettalhi^ ^ ■ a o( income sources but through 
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lime are mined in sufficient quantities to meet national requirements. 
The Matsuo mine in Tohokii and the Yanahara mine in ChugoXu are 
well known for their production of high'<iuality sulfur. 

Japan produced only slightly more than 1 million tons of iron ore in 
igSi, or about one-twentieth of her needs. The best mines are in north- 
ern Honshu and Hokkaido, but the quality of the ore is poor. The 
search for iron was one of Japan’s main incentives for continental 
e.xpansion. Today she is actK'ely involved in locating and developing 
raining operations in Malaysia, the Philippines, Latin America, and 
India. In the latter country Japan is actually providing technical assist- 
ance and equipment for the development of new mines along with 
capital contributions from the United Statn. This new variety of over- 
seas venture contrasts markedly with the prewar effort to seek Chinese 
sources of iron by political and military means. 

Japan's annual coal production of about fifty million tons ranks her 
eighth in world production but meets only half of the needs of her 
industry. The coal is generally of poor quality, and the deposits are 
hard to get at, so that heavy mechanization Is impractical. Japan is 
almost entirely lacking in important supplies of coking coal and anthra- 
cite. A further difficulty is that the major mines in Kyushu and Hok- 
kaido are far from the major industrial centers. Recent attempts to 
locate and exploit oil and natural gas reserves have yielded some results, 
but oil production fills hardly more than i per cent of Japan’s neetb. 
The transportation of crude oil is one of the main items in Japan's 
marine transport, and it is the availability of plentiful sources of oil 
in the United States and the Near East which has converted petroleum 
into the principal source of industrial energy used in Japan today. Mas- 
sive new harbor facilities for giant tankers combined with storage and 
refining facilities now dot the Inland Sea coast, making this one of the 
most spectacular industrial developments of the itfim. Tlie availability 
of oil has also had a profound effect upon the production of electrical 
energy. Today nearly half of Japan's electrical capacity is produced 
thermally, much of it by burning petroleum. 

The distribution of Japanese industry, as can be imagined, depends 
not so mucli on the location of domestic sources of raw materiab or 
power as on the avail.ibility of workers and deepwater ports. While 
there is some i-ariatian for indhidttai mtlmtries, most intlustTy is con- 
cenirated along what has been called the yrhan-industrial axis, in 
almost the same area whicli is included in die Core region of most 
intensive agriailtural land use. This Industrial belt runs along the 
Inland Sea and extends from nozthem Kyushu easnvanJ and north- 
ward to Tokyo. It is characterized by Uie highest value of industrial 
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protluclion. the greatest varict) of incimtr), and the greatest degree o{ 
iirbanitation in Japan. Within it are 55 per cent of the cilici with 
populations greater than 15,000, and before the war from 75 to 80 
per cent of Japanese industrial emplci)ees worked in this rone. There 
is no single Internal reason for its preeminence in the industrial sinic- 
ture. A chief factor in its advantage is its accessibility to coastal ports 
and hence to the oveneas trade routes that base so markedly eolored 
Japan's moilern development, lint the region had also l>cen the long- 
time center of prcmoclem Japanese adtiire, which gave it wclWcvclojved 
agricultural hinterlands and nearby supplies of surplus rural labor, as 
well as better land communications systems than arc found in the rest 
of the country. It was within this area ilut the neve government estab- 
lished itself in 18GS at Tokyo, and from it radiates not only the older 
highways established during the Tokugawa era but the best of the 
modem roads and railvs-ays. The area hat no special accessibility to 
power resources, although some of the nation's best roalfields arc found 
at the western end of the belt, and the eastern end is relatively close 
to the hydroelectric power resources of central Ilonsliu. Ilecause Japan 
must import most of her industrial raw materials, the iiuliistrici tendnl 
to mngregaie near good poru rather than in the regions In which 
limited raw material supplies arc found. 

Within 11, t .irtan induilrisl belt fo,,, 
tration: ' 
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tries have up to now been on the smallnli sick, and textiles, ceramics, 
and other light industries dominated the scene even during the prewar 
buildup of heav7 industries. Today Nagoja has grown in both sire and 
the importance of its manufactures. A major integrated iron-steel plant 
(Tokai Steel) is under construction near the port of Nago)a, while 
in nearby Toyota is Japan's leading automobile-assembly plant (Tojota 
Moton). 

5. The Kinki Complex, covering the Osaka-Kobe (Han-sbin) conur- 
bation, is on Osaka Bay. It includes Osaka and Kobe, which are both 
ports, and Kyoto, as well as ten or eleven smaller cities. Both its rad 
and its water shipping facilities are good, and its plains arc good-sired. 
Formerly textiles were the leading industry, but in the prewar years 
this area became an important center of prortiiclion for metals, machines 
and tools, and iron and steel. Kyoto is primarily a craft center, carry- 
ing on the traditional industries of Old Japan. This complex provinces 
about so per cent of Japan’s industrial output. 

4. The Northern Kyushu Complex, near the primary coalfields, is the 
one area which in prewar years was mote industrial than urban in its 
prime function. In 1963 five northern Kyushu cities (including Yawata. 
Kokura, and Moji) were merged into a single large city, Kita Kyushu, 
which ranks seventh in population m Japan, vviih more than 1 mil- 
lion inhabitanu. The government steel mills of Yawata have long dom- 
inated this industrial complex, and in prewar Japan accessibility to 
Mandiurian iron resources and to continental colonial commerce gave 
this particular location special importance. Coal mines, iron and steel 
industries, and shipyards continue to predominate. There is little tex- 
tile production, and most factories arc large and modem. The area's 
share of the national industrial output has now fallen to about 4 per 
cent, but it produces 33 per cent of the pig iron and 40 to 50 per cent 
of the steel domestically processed. 


Not by any means as congested as these major centers but highly 
concentrated over a wide area is the entire belt of Core Japan from 
^e Kanto to northern Kyushu. It comprkes two prime regions: Tokai 
(from Tokyo to Nagoya) and Seiouchi {the Inland Sea). The latter In 
partiailar is undergoing dramatic growth in recent years as new ports 
are created and industrial lands icclaimcd from the sea. The major 
mdustnal centers along this Core belt from east to west are Hitachi 
gopper and electrical appl«„ces), Fuji (paper). Hamamatsu (textiles). 

K Hirohata (iron mills), Okayama (textiles, 
shjbu.id.ng and petroleum). Onomichi (shipbuilding). Hiroshim.v 
[ (Petrochemicals). Tokuyama (coal and chemicals), 
and Nnhama (metals and chemicals). 
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Some industries should be mentioned as not being concentrated in 
any particular fashion or even restricted to the industrial belt. The 
primary example of a scattered industry is silk reeling, which is found 
wherever mulberries and cocoons a»e produced. The filatures are gen- 
erally small, hiring only 120 persons on the average, and are situated 
in rural towns. There are few north of the Kanto, since little sericul- 
ture is found north of the 40th parallel. Some concentration is found in 
Gumma and Nagano Prefettures. Silk weaving, now largely for the 
domestic market, is also found in small family tvorkshops in many small 
towns and is rarely muclj modemhecL Cotton spinning and sveaving 
are more often concentrated in the industrial belt, where the work is 
done in larger establishments svith more modent equipment, but doth 
for the domestic market is frequently woven in small plants located in 
the lesser cities of the industrial belt. Some new industries, such as those 
making chemicals and plastics, are placed where they have ample soft 
water rather than out of concern for the raw-material supply or labor. 
Many traditional Japanese craft industries are similarly scattered or 
are concentrated in the regions where they have traditionally been 
located. 

Tire heasy industries, as we have seen, are located almost entirely 
in the industrial belt, within which they have tended to concentrate 
in certain areas, though this pattern is now breaking dosMi. Pig iron 
production was formerly found primarily in northern Kymhii, but 
with expansion of the industry it has spread to Osaka, Yokohama. 
Nagoya, Chiba, and Muroran. whidi is near important coalfields in 
Hokkaido. Steel production itself remains heasily concentrated in the 
northern Kyushu area, but the machine and tool industries operate In 
l.irge modem plants in the Kinki and Kanto regions. Shipjanls are 
located in all the four major complexes; and some of the world's largest 
ships are being built between centers in the Inland Sea yanb, cnlargetl 
in postwar yean. Economic planners look with considerable favor on 
the spread of indusiry outside the corrgrsittl urban complexes, and 
lotlay goYcmmeni encouragement is widely gi\en to voluntary attempts 
10 disperse indiisiries and mose factories into Jess highly huilt-up 
regions. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Today industrial location and the smicture of its growth are heavily 
inierrelaied with the pattern of urban tlevelopmenL Uibanhalion had 
a considerable start in Japan before iRCS. Probably more than 10 per 
cent of the Japanese at tljal time lived in cities of 10,000 inhabitants 
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or more. Edo, the capital of the sheens, may once have had i million 
inhabitants: Osaka and Kyoto were cities of 300.000 or more; and 
Kanazawa and Nagoya had populations of about ioo,<hx). 

The most important preindustrial towns grew tip around the admin- 
istrative offices and castle strongholds of feudal lords. Tliey served as 
political and cultural centen of considerable agricultural hinterlands. 
Their populations were large because of bodies of armed retainers 
and groups of servants and artisans which were assembled in them. 
Many such castle towns (jdkamacht) were to continue as administrative 
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attraction. Traces of history, except in places liVc Kyoto anti Nara, 
have been erased by numerous fires, eartliqual.es, and the desastating 
bombings of World War II. On the other hand, the contrast between 
modern (or Western) and traditional is everywhere visible. NVhile there 
IS no "old" and "new" city dichotomy, as in so many Asian cities (espe- 
cially those in areas once colonircd), there tends to be a much more 
heterogeneous mixture of land use and contrast between styles of archi- 
tecture. Behind the modem department stores of Tolyo or Osaka arc 
alleys of uooden structures housing lestaurants, bats, and s|KtiaUy 
shops. 

The great cities in Japan have pasved through many cycles of growth 
and dislocniion. Urban problems early in the twentieth rcnttiry were 
primarily those of squalor, poor sanitation, inconvenience, and fire 
hazard. Today the cliicf problems are those of overcrowding, conges- 
tion, smog, and poor transportation. Of these, the transportation prob- 
lem is apparent to all who have visited Tokyo. The sudden (wstwar 
inaease in automotive iraiTic in itself has created a problem of major 
dimensions. Small wonder that Tokyo's urban planners arc now fran- 
tically attempting to devise a rational long-range plan for regional 
development of the metrojzolitan area. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
Japan's roads and railroads, air and shipping lines, telephone .and radio 
broadcasting systems arc an increasingly imponant part of her "social 
overhead.” ^fo8t observers agree that this sitle of Japan's economic 
development has not kept up with the production sectors. Roads, rail- 
roads, and shipping routes were dcvefojvetl at a rapid rate by both 
state and private investment in the early phase of Japanese modernua- 
tion, the railroads serving the more modern sector and the roads the 
more traditional sector of the economy. Then came years of heavy mili- 
tary budgets op through ^Vorld War II. followed by budgets slanted to 
reconstruction (in decreasing amounts) and to social welfaie (in glow- 
ing amounts), In the wake of these new trends of public exjicnditurc. 
transportation was sumewliat shortchanged, and Japan now is at the 
brink of having to decide how far to stretch the old network, with its 
weak links, and how much to renew and modernize. 

Japanese roads, first systematically developed by the Tokugawa gov- 
ernment, are far from up to date by modem standards because of the 
ruggedness of the topogiaphy as weft as of the early modern emphasis 
on railways as the chief means of land tr.insport. They are probably 
the weakest link in the system of transportation. In premodern times 
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the Japanese relied chiefly on coastal shipping for bulk transport, so 
that roads were limited to foot and packhorse travel. The Tokugawa 
rulers built a network of post roads to connect their capital (Edo, now 
Tokyo) with the territories of the rfaimyo. These domains were scat- 
tered along the coasts on the van'oits agricultural plains, and the road 
system for the most part also panillefed the coast. The major elements 
in the system svcre the TokaitJd, from Tokyo to Kyoto along the coast: 
the Nakasendo, from Tokyo to Kyoto through the interior; the Nik- 
kokaido, connecting Tokyo with Nikko in Tocliigi Prefecture; the 
Oshiikaido, from Tokyo to Uisunomiya; and the Koshukaidd, connect- 
ing Tokyo with Shimosuwa in Nagano Prefecture. Under the new regime 
after i8C8, intensive railway development, often along routes much the 
same as these Tokugawa trunk roads, ovenhadowed highway develop- 
ment. 

By 1939 there were only 5.3.10 miles of nationally maintained roads, 
very little more than there had been fifty years before. Paving pro- 
ceeded very slosvly. Highways deteriorated during the war, and some 
were destroyed. In the early years of the Occtipaiion, a fi%e-year pro- 
gram of highway improvement was undertaken under the Ministry of 
Construction, a tiesv organ of the postwar gosernment. In 1947, at the 
beginning of this program, there svere only 6.000 miles of national 
roads and a total of 621,400 miles of roatls of all types, with most of the 
mileage in cities and towns. Only 1 per cent of the mileage was pavetl, 
and motor transport was still of minor importance. Most of the roads 
were narrow, winding, and steep; they scrveil for horse carts and three- 
wheeled motorcycle delivery trucks but badly for larger vehicles. Begin- 
ning with huge freight trucks and ostentatious passenger buses, hosv- 
ever, i-ehic»lar traflic has grown to crisis proportions. By 1962 there 
were s million automobiles in use in Japan. Jn resjsonse to national 
needs, at present writing, one w-ide modem highway is linking Nagoya 
with Osaka, and planning has proceetled on an expressway southward 
from Tokyo, deterred mainly by the cost of thrusting through one 
mountain range after another. Tokyo and other major cities are devel- 
oping circumferential highways and through arteries. 

Whereas the early modem gosemmem of Ja]>an neglected highscay 
development, the building of railways with Watem eqtiipmcnt and 
technical advice began almost immediately after i8G3. In 1869. a loan 
was floatetl in England to finance the fint ittcith of railroad from 
Tokyo to Vokohama. whith seas completed in iSyr. By 1889. the go*- 
emment. following the route of the old Tokugawa highway, had con- 
structed the TfiVaida line connening Tokyo and Kobe. Privately cap- 
iialired spur lines and loojw were built In various regions. In iRgr. 
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In 1945 the Occupation banned all flying by Japanese, and until 1950 
there was no domestic civil air transportation. Now Japan Air Lines 
carries passengers between Japan and the United States or Southeast 
Asia and is competing for passengen with Pan American through the 
lure of Japanese hostesses en route. 

TRADE AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

With the mention of transportation we return to the subject of foreign 
trade and Japan’s economic relationship with the outside world. It is 
well known that the most significant element in Japan’s ability to 
attain a high level of economic development on the meagerest of 
resource bases is her voluminous import-export trade. Trade today 
accounts for 20 per cent of the country’s gross national product and is 
of even greater significance to individual industries. Japan’s pattern of 
trade relations with foreign countries and the relationship of trade to 
her domestic industrial structure have gained in complexity since tSs®, 
when the Tint commercial treaties were signed with Western powers. 

In keeping with the trend in other developing countries, this pattern 
has passed through several phases. During the early decades the import 
of finished goods (cotton, thread, and cloth) and lire export of raw ma 
terials (raw silk and copper) and (oodstufls (lea) predominated. From the 
tSgos to World War I, imports of raw cotton, iron ore, peiroleum, and 
machinery increased, while Japan began to export coiton, textiles, and 
yarns. After \Vorld War I, cotton-textile exports came to exceed those of 
raw silk. By the 1930s, Jap.in began to export chemicals and machinery. 
Tlje great cliange in the sinicinre of foreign trade came after J950, by 
which time Japan was exporting greater quantities of iron and steel 
products, machinery, appliances, and chemicals than of cotton fabrics. 
Imports ivere by then predominantly oil. raw cotton, iron on, and food- 
stuffs. During the same period of roughly a century, Japan went througfi 
a complete cycle in her relations with foreign countries: from bola- 
tion (before 1854) to the creation of a colonial empire in East Asia (by 
1910), to the attempted creation of a bloc economy (during the igjos 
and 1910s) hcasily reliant on Oiina as a major producer of cotton an<l 
iron ore and as a major marlct, and finally to the post-World War If 
situation, in which Japan has become increasingly interrelated with the 
United States and other nations outside the Communist bloc. 

Today die stnictiire of Japan’* trade ii typified by the fact tb.u 
among her imports only 15 per cent consist oi gooils svliolly manii 
factuted, whereas 90 per cent of her ex|>otU are finished or semifinUhetl 
goods To the United States Ja|an exi»ru jxutcry. /porcelain, stain 
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less-sieel ware, sewing machines, cameras, radios, television sets, and 
ready made clothing To Southeast Asia Japan no longer sends pri- 
marily cheap cotton and rayon goods but rather factory equipment and 
machinery. In such other areas as Europe and Latin America, Japan 
finds herself competing for the same markets as other industrialized 
countries, chiefly Britain, Germany, and the United States. It is a tri- 
umph of Japanese industrial and engineering advance that Japanese 
manufacturers are now being called upon to deliver ships, rolling stock, 
and precision tools and instruments in competition with European 
manufacturers. Most recently Italian industry paid Japanese electronics 
the supreme compliment of imitating Japanese products. 


CONCLUSION 

At the outset of this chapter we made some impressionistic comments 
on the scenic beauty of the Japanese Islands. We conclude on yet 
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quarters of the urban families osvn telcvisitm sets, and nearly cscryone 
has a radio. Leisure and cultural pastimes are nose as much the exjrecta- 
tion of the urban intellectual in Japan as in the West. 

The second aspect is that whereas a generation ago one had the feel- 
ing that the old and traditional (the native) was accommodating itsell 
to modem ways, today one feels that it is the motlem which has begun 
to find a place for the old and the dtaracteristically Japanese. The 
boom in tourism as Japanese flocV to their own historical sites, the 
fantastic prices paid for Japanese works of art, original or in reproduc- 
tion, and the development of the modem novel and movie based upon 
traditional themes are all evidence that the contemjMjrary resident of 
Tokyo can think of himself as a cititen of the world and yet remain 
proudly Japanese. 

Whether Japan can continue to move in the direction in which it 
is going seems now to be the major concern of the geographer rather 
than whether the contemporary scene is real or not. And here the 
geographer must share his concerns and thoughts for the future with the 
urban planner, the transport engineer, the social worker, the specialist 
in finance and foreign trade, and particularly the student of Japan's 
politics and international relations. Japan’s continued success as the 
foremost industrial nation in Asia, the only truly modern Asian nation, 
depends on both the health of her society at home and Iter relations 
with the rest of the world. 


^Vhether one ends a discussion of Japan's prospects for the future on 
an optimistic or a pessimistic note depends these days in large part on 
ones assessment of world conditions as a whole. Growth and prosperity 
are eve^here visible in Japan, yet it is worth noting that the Japa- 
^se writcn tend to be more suspicious of the future than the American. 
This IS in some measure the mult of a long habit of the Japanese 
mtellectual to question whether anything good can come out of a capi- 
talistic organization and to distrust government, big business, and the 
intentions 0 the great power*. His remembrance of the wartime tlis- 
* "’ere isenods of depression 

a or unrest. It may be well to ask some of the questions which 
can arise m the minds o! the geographer in this less optimistic mood 
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and new social and pcnonal tensions arising from the obsolescence of 
old patterns of behavior, from the changing balance between urban and 
rural life, or from the gap in generations. What happens as the struc- 
ture of the family is still further destroyed, or if the hold of the con- 
sers’ative political parties gives way to a Socialist victory? Growth and 
prosperity are creating political, social^tnicturaJ, and value problems in 
an ever-compounding fashion at home, while abroad Japan is becom- 
ing enmeshed in svorld affairs in an ever more complex and sensitise 
fashion. In sum, only through the continued ability to solve social, 
political, and international problems of great complexity can Japan 
hope to avoid future difficulties. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The prime luiiction of the cultural anthropologist in the study of 
Japanese culture is to draw attention to rclationshijjs among its s-arious 
segments. Few if any other disciplines make as great a point of discov- 
emg how the grand facets of a culture fit together or how they are 
related to the smaller, more intimate pans. The subjects discussed in 
dus chapter therefore range between extremes and yet are hopefully 
drass-n together under the unified concept of cullure. At some times 
® ^ ^^*te general view, for instance, when discussing cultural 
origins or the oserall style of Japanese life and thought. Elsewhere we 
xamine i e organization of households or daily community activities 
Tultu^ correctly; the total 

nr^h culture which is central to the anthropologist’s ap- 

uTcttu^ r ways during the 

^1 r I L r once compiled by 
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antecedents to analyze its diverse elemenu of social structure. The dif- 
ferences narrow and blur when both fields deal with Japan as their 
subject matter; for instance, anthropologists have been learning to use 
qiiantitatlte data and sampling theory to cope with the complexities 
of Japanese culture, tvhile sociologists has'e given attention to qualita- 
tive or stylistic peculiarities of family, community, class, and other 
groups. If this chapter remains more anthropological than sociological, 
it does so on two counts. It does not sect "social problems" with a 
prescriptive or curative goal, as do some branches of sociological re- 
search, on the ground that definition and analysis of Japanese culture 
in its own terms constitute a first task which should precede the search 
for disorder or pathology. Second, it puts rather less emphasis on quan- 
tified data and more on impressionistic obsenations than is common in 
sociological work, an unavoidable consequence of the large number of 
cultural variables which concern the anthropologist. Within every 
anthropologist, so to speak, there is a teruion between the drive toward 
increasing scientific precision of terminology, hypotheses, and objective 
field methods, on the one hand, and the disinclination to forgo qualita- 
tive and aesthetic discriminations and propositions he considers equally 
essential to explaining the major premises of a culture in its cntiretj’. 
on the other. For better or worse, a blend of these two approaches tends 
to characterize anthropological research. 

To comprehend the purposes of this chapter, just as with the field 
of anthropology itself, it is more itnporunt to anticipate the interplay 
between the two varieties of analysis than to be concerned with the 
separate domains of different disdpJincs. Matters treated in other diap- 
ters will be touched on here as well, though often lightly and inciden- 
tally, because our ejes are on the cultural whole. The anthropologist is 
grateful, in fact, to have each divuion of culture treated by a specialist, 
espedaUy in the case oi a complex, disersiBed society such as Japan. By 
analogy with the field of medicine, in which the general practitioner 
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needs the findings and skills of a number of specialists to comprehend 
the whole penon but himself bean chief responsibility for neglecting 
no part that may affect others, anthropological examination of the 
whole culture needs the findings and methods applied by other fields. 

Out of their experience among primitive cultures, anthropologists 
have developed at least one area of technical specialty, namel), the 
analysis of Unship, community, and other small-scale social phenomena 
(conesponding to the principal units of primitise societies); and out of 
their concern for human culture from its beginnings tliey have de- 
veloped an area of historical specialty, namely, the analysis of archaeo- 
logical data. In this chapter these two modes of analysis will be brought 
out. hut he it undentood that both aim toward the same goal of tmder- 
staiiding. Both seek to answer the general question: what does it mean 
to e Japanese? Both look for amwers widun culture, not by merely 
listing isolated traits, hut rather with the conviction that the Japanese 
culture type has a distinctive and discoverable style. Japanese ct.liure 
we believe had its origin in prehistory and has retained a discernible 
commmty to modern times. Whatever its content at a given time, the 
basic elements of this tradition, be they accented or muted, nonetheless 
have penistently related to each other in particular, pervasive ways that 
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cquallj veil be presemed in tlilletcnt tenm for diflereiu purposes. 
These figiinitiie sJafemenfi illustrate the leaninf: towanl the huniani- 
ties that is found in the work of many anthropologists. 


THE JAPANESE CULTURE STYLE 

Membenhip in any great collectivity of penons suth as a minority or 
majority ethnic group is partly a subjective assessment — what Harold 
Isaaa calls the possession o[ a group self-image. Japanese, like others, 
have numerous self-images; they perceiv-e themselves as farmers, as stu- 
dents, or in Ollier ocaipational roles; as members of a particular famil), 
interest group, or class; as Tokyoites, as Asians, and as Japanese. Among 
these self-images, their perception of themrehes as Japanese is espe- 
cially important because it is intimately linked with another subjective 
question: what do we stand for? It is based not merely on what they 
are but what they have behind them, for history recounts mainly the 
events that affected Japanese as a people or lesser groups as segments 
of this entity. Group identity b only partly subjective, however, espe- 
cially when ethnic identity is concerned: most people can by observation 
determine whether other penons are members of their own or of other 
groups, with fairly high precision. Interestingly enough, such objective 
facts as place of birth or residence anct national dtizenship, which pro- 
vide most of the labeb we use for ethnic groups, are not among the 
immediately observable features by which we assess ethnic membenhip. 
It is easy to find, for example, penons bom or naturalized in Japan 
and now living there whom we nonetheless immediately categorize as 
German or Chinese, conceivably in contradiction to their own self- 
image. The criteria we use arc subsumed in anthropological terminology 
under the word "culture." Thus, objectively, a person who speaks Japa- 
nese as his sole or primary language, is a member of Japanese social 
units, practices Japanese customs, and shares Japanese views is objec- 
tively categorized as Japanese, wherever he may live or whatever his 
physical characteristia znay be. Cultural characteristics expressed in a 
particular style furnish his ethnic identity. 

Of course the vast majority of Japanese are restricted in their resi- 
dence to the Japanese blands. Here they form an unusually homo 
geneous population. In i960, there were 22,262 Euro-Americans (In- 
cluding 10,673 United States citizens) residing in Japan: Chinese num- 
bered 45.255, and Koreans 619.096. Roughly eighteen thousand persons 
were classed as Ainu, an elltnic group sviib a distinctive language. 
(Parenthetically, it should be noted that very few Ainu retain the 
practices of their hunting and gathering ancestors in Hokkaido and 
Sakhalin, and only some live in modified tribal conditions compaiable 
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to those of die American Indians on reservations, foi most aie assim- 


ilated in the dominant Japanese societ}.) An c\en more lentioiis cate- 
gory is that of the Eta, probably numbering 1,000,000 or 1,500,000, ivho 
were legal outcasts, not considered as being Japanese or even as being 
fully human, until the late nineteenth century. Today, even svith equal 
legal rights, they are distinctly a minority under die handicap of social 
discrimination, still concentratei! in the Inland Sea and Kinki regions, 
mostly in segregated \illages and city wards, though colonies exist else- 
where and considerable numbers are moving to metropolitan areas. 
Their history suggests that tlicir status as a single despised group 
de\elo{>ed after the mid-fifteenth century. Eta are essentially Japanese 
in language, culture, .and general appearance. As against these small 
minorities, ordinary Japanese are by far preponderant, numbering more 
dian 93 million in 1963. 


The Japanese are more clearly distinguishable culturally dian phys- 
ically. The popularly used term Japaiifse tore implies a genetic homo- 
geneity which cannot clearly be shown to exist. Geneticists investigating 
physical or generic affiliation prefer to avoid most visible features, such 
as hair and skin color or stature and pro|>onions, all of which alter 
readily under varying environmental conditions or blend confusingly 
m cross mating, Such purely genetic features as die ABO blood groups 
occur in varying frequencies among separate populations; regional pop- 
ulations of Japan show similar frequencies of the ABO types every- 
where, except for a rising frequency of type B northward from Kyushu 
toward HoUaido ist dirw trtqo.ncin ant in the general range of fre- 
q itenoe, mea.ored among Ute Chines. Koraan,. Ainu and norlheattera 
Siber.ao,, a„d M.aonenam; it i, .lea, that, in general terra,, the Japa- 
nese form part oi a laige genetic ,otI OTering East Asia. Biolikal 
features do not set them apart 
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style that attaches to a broad constellation of traits, some unique, others 
shared, but in a particular combination that makes it Japanese. As we 
have noted, we can approach tbb particular Japanese style of life both 
vertically and cross-sectionally, that U, through the insight of history or 
by use of a social-scientific analysis of contemporary Japanese society. 
We shall begin our analysis with the vertical approach. 

ORIGINS AND CONTINUITY 

A jgSj Tokyo magazine anicle under the title “Where do the Japa- 
nese come from?" presented recently discos'ered stone tools dating from 
perhaps aoo.ooo yean ago and made an effort to reconstruct a crude 
life of what were presumably the earliest "inhabitants" of the Japanese 
islands based on the hunting of large animals of the Pleistocene period. 
If it is accepted that all people who exist in Japan are not necessarily 
Japanese, there arises a serious question as to whether such ancient 
inhabitants can be regarded as ancestral Japanese. If not, then at what 
point did the successive occupants of the islands become Japanese? An 
excunion into prehistory is clearly necessary to find an ansiver, for 
there is an irrefutable continuity of Japanese culture from very early 
times to the present revealed by history. By a.u. 700 a Japanese lan- 
guage was distinguishable from that of neighboring cultural groups, and 
so were the style and content of the w'ay of life of the speakers of this 
language. How far back this date may be pushed requires a more care- 
ful survey of the prehistoric culture sequence. 

Early Prehistoric Periods (Preceramic Cultures) 

The known time span of the occupation of the islands has been moved 
far back by a series of discoveries since 1948. Tools of flaked stone are 
the only surviving evidence; no skeletal remains have been found. Dat- 
ing of the oldest known tools, discovered in igfi? and later at scattered 
sites in western Japan, notably at Niu in northern Kyushu, awaits fuller 
confirmation. The tools occurred in buried gravels of streams which 
may date from the third interglacial period: similarities are fairly close 
to the roughly flaked, large stone tools known as chopper-chopping 
tools found througli China, Southeast Asia, and India. The continental 
finds, being better known, permit the conjecture that their probable 
makers were premodern hominids who lived at a date estimated to be 
between 250,000 and sotvooo years ago. A time gap inters’enes between 
these earliest implements and the next known series of stone imple- 
ments, supposedly in use about thirteen thousand years ago. The culture 
that produced these later tools has not revealed its human type either. 
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but enough sites ha\e been found to present a sequence ot stone tool 
styles, first smaller venions of the chopper-chopping tools, followed by 
blades, projectile points, and tiny, sharp-edged stone flakes (microliths). 
The makers of these later tools also were hunters and gatherers, and we 
surmise that they were of modem physical type. 


Middle PTehisloTic Period (Jomon) 

Pottery was introduced into Japan and made in a succession of styles by 
people who continued to live from wild resources: deer and acorns in 
the hills, fish and shellfish along the seaasasL Their settlements have 
occasionally been found and excavated, revealing small, one-room huts, 
often semisubterranean. The dead were buried with offerings of red 
ocher, rarely with any other grave goods. There were tools of some 
variety made from stone and bone, along with pottery fashioned by 
hand, all showing successive changes over a long period of time. The 
pottery was of a simple basic shape but was provided with increasingly 
elaborate external ornamentation, often made by cord impressions 
(from Vrhich comes the type name, J6mon, meaning “rope marked”). 
There is no good evidence of the practice of any agriculture or of the 
use of animals other than the dog. It is clear that J6mon pottery and 
its associated culture lingered in the north perhaps some centuries after 
the entrance of a new culture, the Yayoi, into western Japan. The 
initial date of Jflmon pottery is moot; dates obtained from radioactive 
carbon from the sites are still technically dubious but would suggest, 
if confirmed, the unlikely proposition that Japan, about 7000 B.C., was 
the site wliere the earliest pottery in the world was invented. Consider- 
ing the trends of culture growth all over Asia, an initial date of about 
4500 B c. or later is more likely for the introduction of pottery to Japan. 
It is not apt to have been separately invented there. The usual terminal 
date, for Jomon pottery in western Japan, is 250 b.c. 

High regional variation within the simple limits of Jomon culture 
strongly indicates that there were many separate tribes, perhaps speak- 
ing a variety of languages. In the far north, it is possible to trace some 
continuity with what is probably early Ainu culture, yet nothing justi 
fies the older view that all Jomon cultures were of Ainu stock. 

Late Prehistoric Period (Yayoi) 

In the thud wntury b.c., profound cultural changes occurred in Japan, 
as agriculturists bearing the Yayoi culture entered the country from 
the west. Tlie Yayoi people’s physical type, though poorly known, falls 
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in the Mongoloid range; they brought the method of growing rice in 
noocled fields and Used in seitlemenu on stream bottoms and coastal 
plains, in sv’hat became and still remain highly productive regions for 
agriculture. They spread through southwestern Japan, but until late 
very few sites occur in the north, where Jdmon ways of life lingered 
until perhaps the ninth century a.d. Yayoi houses, built of wooden posu 
and beams with external thatching, svere larger and more permanent 
than those of the Jomon people and generally had the inside floor at 
ground level. The horse and the cow were Lnosvn but uncommon. Yayoi 
pottery was wheel-made, and containers were varied in shape and func- 
tion. Decoration was limited, perhaps, to brush squiggles in horizontal 
bands, but a more varied repertory of jars, bowls, and plate shapes 
existed than in the Jomon style. 

Among the tools preserved in the low. swampy sites of the Yayoi 
period are wooden farm implements, including hoes, ral.es, and spades. 
Stone tools included tlze celt, the chisel, and a semilunar han'esting 
knife; stone arrow points were still made, as well as stone fishing 
weights, indicating that agriculture alone did not meet all the subsist- 
ence needs of these people. Even the early Ya)ei people had the skill 
to smelt iron and forge simple tools. The dead were not buried within 
the village itself, as the Jomon dead had been buried at their campsite, 
but the mode of their disposal is known only for Kyushu, where two 
large jars set mouth to mouth served as a coffin, or (in the same ceme- 
tery) pits were lined svitli rock sbbs and capped with low mounds of 
eari, presaging the custom of the dolmen building. 


Protokistoric Period (Later Yayoi) 

In later Yayoi sites are found Chinese coins and bronze mirron of the 
Former (Earlier) Han dynasty (zos b-c. to a.d. 9). imported from the 
mainland. The Japanese had no native records until the sixth or seventh 
century a.d., but such datable materials in Japanese sites, along with 
sporadic reference to the Japanese m contemporary Chinese histories, 
remove the later Yayoi people from the purely prehistoric context and 
make this a protohistoric period. 

Within 200 yean, during the second orntury a.d.. the Yayoi people 
had begun to cast bronze objects themselves, many of them in forms 
unknown on the continent. Among these were large bronze bells and 
purely ceremonial weapons (swords, spears, and halberds). Bells were 
cast in the Inland Sea region and northern Kjushu; weapon forms char- 
acterized the eastern Inland Sea and the area eastw^ to the Chubu 
region. These two regions formed the center of Yayoi agricultural and 
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population growth. Similarities ate so strong throughout this area as 
to suggest that if these were not all one people, they at any rate had 
regular connection with each other. As to the rapid disappearance of 
Jdmon culture, acculturation and absoiption among the newcomers 
seem more likely than violent extinction. 


Semihistoric Period (Tomb Culture) 

About A.D. 250, in the eastern sector of the Inland Sea, an elite who had 
come to rule the Ya)oi agricultural people began to build huge earth- 
mound tombs for their burials. By a.d. 300, the practice had spread 
westward to northern Kyushu, in a reveisal of the customary (west to 
east) direction taken by cultural inRuences of the protohistoric period. 
The imposing motinds which were the prerogative of a powerful ruling 
^up have given a name, Tomb period, to the era bridging the gap 
between the all but historic Vayoi and the fully historic Buddhist 
period. Tombs were built in several forms, including a giant keyhole 
shape which has no parallel among other mound-building cultures. 

t ers were round or square, with sloping or terraced sides. They were 
located M fint on small hilltops and later in the middle of agricultural 
p ains. iroughout the period megatiihic chambers and passage graves 
were also hollowed into the hill slopes. Near the top of the mound was 
placed ^ body of a leader and with him perhaps one or two other 
pv,r LT'"' the mound, how- 
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research focused on this point is beginning to find some Yayoi ante- 
cedents. It may svell be tlte case that high chieftainship grew from 
within Yayoi culture; it was not clearly an import. ’iVhat keeps the 
image of foreign conquest alii-e is er-idence from the late, not the early. 
Tomb period, svhen there appeared the first long swords, elaborate 
horse trappings, and ornament types that clearly were derised from the 
continent. Conquistadores from adventurer bands such as then ranged 
along the nomad-beset northern fringe of China and nortli Korea very 
likely came fortune hunting and stayed, bringing traits ultimately 
derived from the equestrian cultures of Inner Asia. Probably they svedged 
themselves in among the elite that already existed in Japan. A mass ethnic 
invasion of the islands at this point seems unlikely. 


Recension of Archaeological Findings 

Let us return to the question raised in the magazine article died at the 
head of this section: "^Vhere do the Japanese come from?” The odds 
are high indeed against there being any significant ancestral Japanese 
quality in the hunters and shellfish gatheren of tire early and middle 
prehistoric peciocb. These people did inhabit all areas of Japan, to be 
sure, but the primitive preceranie and J6mon cultures, though leaving 
often picturesque remains, disappeared without any vital continuity 
among later inhabitants. They may, however, have made partial con- 
tributions at two points, in the language and in the genetic constitution 
of the Japanese. In recent Japanese speech, certain items of vocabulary 
which have a Malayo-Polynesian aflmity ha\e been identified through 
current linguistic studies. These items may has'e been picked up from 
Jomon speech by the Yayoi successors — among them, for instance, local 
names for plants, animals, and environmental features. Acculturated 
J6mon people, moreover, need not have died out as a physical stock. 
But these two open possibilities of continuity by no means provide a 
core of Japanese culture. 

The case for Yayoi ancestry, on the contrary, has a lot in iu favor. 
For one thing, the Yayoi people subsisted through the same economic 
pattern of rice growing as did later people. Peoples all over the Far 
East grow rice, to be sure, but certain surviving Yayoi implemenis 
closely resemble the forms of fatcr ottes used doivn fo Otis day: the 
hoe, pestle, geta (foot clogs) for the soft mud of the swampy fields, 
and so on. Moreover, the Yayoi culture type still predominated with 
little modification in villages of the semihisloric period. 

As to language, reconstructed guess dates of the origin of Japanese 
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suggest that Japanese and OLinawan began their separate development 
about eighteen or nineteen hundred )ears ago, say, svithin two hundred 
years on either side of the first century a.d. The dating techniques do 
not tell us how die Japanese single-speech community separated and 
began distinct courses of development; but the date of roughly a.d. 
1 to loo fits the supposition that the joint ancestors of the Japanese and 
the Okinawans were Ya}oi migrants to Japan who moved respectisel) 
toward different islands, those m the Ryukyu chain losing contact with 
the main body 

There are further types of evidence, among them the signs of a 
distinctive ideological orientation. Late Vajoi data offer an unusual and 
intri^iing problem of interpretation connected with the bronze objects 
mentioned above: so called ‘•bells" and "weapons." Careful examina- 
tion shows very few of them were suited to actual use. Tlie vseapon 
blades are of exaggerated breadth and thinness in this soft metal, and 
holes purposely cast in the bells would have destroyed their capacity 
to nng well. Only mirrors were usable as such, and they, too, were 
much ornamented. Hy and large, thew were terenionial objects, and 
almost all have been discovered in exceptional locations, on hill slopes 
or in cases (talher than in the setilements) and buried in nests, and 
no in reqiient y disfigured. Why? Perhaps they sverc important symbols 
of community solidatity, enshrined in sanctuaries but hidden tor safe- 
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us assume that certain objects (e.g., bronze bells, mirrors, and iveapons) 
S)TnboItzed communal solidarity; that fc, actual possession of them vali- 
dated svhatever control the shrine keepers exerted over community 
aiFain. Next, let us assume that, as certain historians suggest for early 
Shinto, shrine keepen held mainly a peacemaking, dispute-reducing 
authority- Finally, let us assume that the concrete symbols held for a 
succession of generations came to be regarded as hereditary possessions 
of particular houses. At this point, we possess a theory that a priestly- 
judicial aristocracy arose indigenously. Should invaders have arrived 
from abroad in, say, the mid-Tomb period, armor-clad, mounted, and 
sword-girded, their force-of-arms legitimacy would differ from that of 
the local aristocracy. But the two bases for rule could be reconciled, 
to their mutual benefit, and we should then expect the indigenous ritual 
symbols, representing religiom legitimacy, to be found together with 
weaponry of exotic origin, representing the authority of arms, as actu- 
ally happens to some extent in the great tombs of Japan. Such com- 
binations ivoiild result through the fonnation of confederations or 
through conquest, the results of svhich would be clothed in the morality 
of peace keeping. That is, instead of bald aggression by power-hungry 
clans sweeping all before them and exterminating all opponenu, we 
should expect wan of alliances or pacification to take place, in the name 
of priestly'judidal arhtoaats. 

Such a hypothesis, however conjectural, strongly recommends itself 
as the most plausible explanation for certain key aspecu of the early 
Japanese state and society and particularly those features of the Em 
peror institution that have made it so durable right to the present day. 
To be sure, we do not know the point at which the Imperial House 
transcended its status as a chief dan and gained supremacy, but we 
have many studies to show that its rule is legitimatized through ritual 
symbols (sword, mirror, and jeweb) kept in shrines; that this priestly 
character has been a paramount feature; that the house has provided 
no examples of strong men or conquerors since the time of the legend- 
ary founder, Jimmu, but has employed generals and surrogat« (some 
of them imperial princes, to be sure) to do the necessary fighting; and 
that this is how it has survived the buffets and blows of regencies, 
aristocratic coups, and exile without ever having suffered usurpation or 
losing its essentially sacred legitimacy. 

Finally, when we turn to historians to check their support for the 
conjectures made here, we find only minor obstacles, although the myili 
quality of such early records as the A'o/i*i or the Nihongi (Nihon ShoAiJ 
gives them disappointing insubstantiality. (For example, what is to be 
done with the Nihongi's full account of the Emperor who prohibited 
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the burial of i-etainers in «Iie tombs of masters and in their place 
commanded that figures be stibstituted? Archaeology' has not yet found 
a tomb with enough bodies to support the actual existence of retainer 
burial, and we are bound to suppose that the myth really was an 
attempt to account for the many hanixua figures still rising out of the 
earth of the tombs.) There is no reason, hotvcver, to doubt the his- 
toricity of tombs, especially in the old Yamato area (embracing Nara 
and Kyoto), tliat are named as the testing places of si>ecific emjwrois, 
their consorts, and other more or less authentic historic figures. Archae- 
ologists have even verified a few attributions, though they have been 
restrained from intensive probing, which is costly and also is still con- 
sidered sacrilegious in some quarters. Meanwhile, certain historians 
have loobed critically at Japan’s long list of emperors and reigns, short- 
ening the entire chronolc^ and rejecting, as mythical, most or all of 
the first ten emperon, so that their independent historical conclusions 
tend to place the beginning of the Yamato dynasty squarely in the mid- 
Yayoi period of archaeology. In general, then, historians and their 
materials lend substantial support to the linguistic and archaeological 
interpretation that the bearers of Yayoi culture were the first Japanese 
and that the long-lived Japanese cultural style began to crystallize in 
that period. 

Ancient and Medieval Periods 

By the sixth to seventh centuries A.t).. the Japanese were turning to face 
Chinese civilization, more and more intensely aware of and awed by its 
cultural ridies. Their awareness quickly turned into a high tide of 
borrosving. whidi ebbed and rose in two or more cycles over a long 
span, lasting until near the end of the eighteenth century. Particularly 
in the early phase of intemive borrowing, roughly from a . d . 600 to 850, 
Chinese institutions augmented Japanese culture in almost every dimen- 
sion. We can readily picture the ardent court-linked enthusiasts tvho 
lead, spoke, and wrote in diinese (for lack of script for their own 
anguage), studied Buddhism and the marvelous complexity of the 
Confucian apparatus of state, and admired continental architecture. 
Most of this was beyond the reach of common people out in the fields 
or on their fishing boats. Yet eseiyday culture, too. was enriched by 
methods of transplanting and double-cropping, raising silkworms, glar- 
ing ceramics, and other skills. 

Each new wave ol cullural adapiaiion from China nave a spun ol 
advanesmem to Japanese cultnte. But let us teiterale what is obvious 
ami undisputed: Japanese cultnte teittaiued Japanese. The Japanese 
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were captivated but not captured by the awesome Chinese. This fact 
is recognired and underscored by every historian dealing with Sino- 
Japanese cultural relations; substantiating details appear in other parts 
of this vohtme and need not he repeated here. It need only be added 
that several centuries passed before, for instance, the new writing 
system was painfully adapted, by the evolution of kana syllabaries, to 
tlie local language, or before Buddhism became virtually centered in 
ancestor seneracion (as it had not been in China); svhereas in other 
cases a Japanese quality adhered to newly acquired institutions from the 
beginning, as in the Imperial Court, where, although they utilized 
■Tang court rank titles, the Japanese never compromised their prin- 
ciple of hereditary investiture in office in favor of the Cliinese appoin- 
tive system. 

In apprehending that Chinese borrowings ivere reshaped, quickly or 
gradually, to conform with the Japanese cultural style, sve should not 
mistakenly look on this design as fixed, narrow, or inadaptable. for the 
cumulatise effect of a multitude of choices for or against innosation 
was a someu'hat new and richer configuration; an arisiocrotic state, lor 
instance, in the place of ariscocraiic confederations. There svas, then, an 
interplay between the overall pattern and the ronslelJaiion of elements 
in which it svas expressed, in the course of svhich. however, Japanese 
culture retained its individuality. 

Intercourse svith China in the mcdies-al period produced less spec- 
tacular changes in Japanese culture. Most simply put, after making her 
initial contributions China had less to offer that was clearly lacking in 
Japan. Innovations supplemented or were alternatises to things supplied 
within Japanese culture. And as before, the Japanese style marked these 
innovations before long: porcelain, schools of art, the Ch’an (Zen) 
school of Buddhist philosophy. In small or lai^ ways, many innova- 
tions advanced Japanese culture: that is. their increments enabled the 
Japanese to cope more effectively than before with tlie problems of 
living, in the broadest sense. 


Modern Period 

For the first time, about i8oo. certain Japanese articulated their suong 
daMbt \Vrat China had any mate to ofec Japanese than could be 
found at home: this movement of nationalistic scholars (kahugakusha) 
can be interpreted in various ways, jet it epitomizes rather aptly the 
evident fact that, except in terms of size and national poiver, Japan sras 
about on a par svith China in cultural des-rfoproent. Before long, the 
Japanese figuratisely turned their backs on China, faced about toward 
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the Pacific, now coining alive with the sailing vessels of European 
nations, and embarked again on a course of intensive culture change. 
This change usually goes under the name westernization. 

Japan in a brief century has been conspiaiously successful in adopt- 
ing traits and patterns that were fint des'cloped in ^Vestcm Europe 
and have become central features of civilization there. At the close of 
the Tokugawa period of seclusion. Japan lacked modern systems of 
communication, modern machinery, modem institutions of commerce 
and finance, and the apparatus of a modem state and its military 
capacity. She now has the world's fourth most productive industrial 
complex, based on "guided capitalism." Her metropolitan centers rank 
with those anyss’here in size and in the sociological characteristics of 
urbanism. She has a highly bureaucratized government and well- 
developed ranks of scholars, scientists, cnginects, artists, intelligentsia, 
and juvenile delinquents. Tliis seems adequate pioof, at first glance, of 
her westernization. 


An immediate question is whether the new stance facing toward the 
non-Asian world, adopting non-Asian inventions, and developing non- 
Asian institutions is making Japan more Western than Japanese in 
cultural style, creating an unprecedented discontinuity. If, indeed, 
Japan has been or is being westemued, she eventual result should be 
just this. The problem may be clarified here by brief reference to 
theory, Westernization implies, literally, partial or total dissemination 
of culture from one geographic area. Western Europe, to another geo- 
^phic area, Japan. In anthropological terminology, this process is 
diftusion; most anthropological thinking about culture diange was 
couched iri diffusion studies or In studies of acculturation, the first trac- 
ing die dissemination of traits to new areas and the second tracing 
alterations m a single culture through dissemination, Both approadies 
conceive of change occurring along a horizontal axis, as it were. 
Another point of view, however, perceives a vertical axis of culture 
chan^, termed cultural development, or evolution. From this viewpoint 
(which more nearly coincides with the Japanese view of themselves as 
catching up ) the Japanese for the past century have been adding 
mcrements to their culture in order to rise to a new evolutionary level, 
ley ave een modernizing." in other words, not just westernizing. 

IS viewpoint, argely harmonizing with the economists’ view of eco- 
nomic development, considen various inienial adjustments to be fea- 
tures of the growth piocess itself rather than parts of either a Euro- 
pean or a Japanese tradition. It also opens issues that remain closed 
or obscure under purely diffusional interpretation: identifying a main 
stimulant to change, unde.stand.ng selective change, and accounting 
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lor change that emerges out of the background of Japanese culture, not 
out of European culture. Subsequent chapten of this volume deal in 
some detail with each of these matters in respect to particular sectors 
of modem Japanese culture; hence, we need touch only on how evolu- 
tion affects cultural style. It Japanese culture is evolving toward a higher 
level of efficiency and capacity through the process which we call mod- 
emizalion, it does not become less Japanese simply for having banks 
and factories and trains. The continuity of the Japanese cultural style 
does not depend on the geographic point of origin of elements of cul- 
ture, but simply on whether the commitment to particular premises is 
flexible enough for evolution to go on within it or whether these 
premises svill be abandoned if des'elopment continues beyond a certain 
limit. 

We see these points illustrated most clearly in the latest period of 
culture contact. The Allied Occupation of Japan from 1945 to 1958 was 
a period of intense pressure on Japanese culture. The large-scale, 
directed culture change, over which the Occupation presided, was 
aimed to a greater degree at revamping the Japanese cultural style than 
at changing its content. Thus it required the remodeling of a wide 
range of institutions to establish a basis for democracy. High policy 
was to democratize, not Americanize, but many elements of this policy 
pressed the Japanese to accept specifically American stylistic premises 
in the place of long-standing Japanese siewpoinis. even where mili- 
tarism was not at issue. Long-run consequences of the double impact 
of technological revolution and American-styled democratization are yet 
to be measured. Certain modes of organization and behavior that seem, 
on the whole, discontinuous with the Japanese and are panicularly 
American are embedded in major institutions developed in modem 
times as products of Japan’s own socioeconomic revolution. Here the 
Occupation directives seem to have taken well. Vet, at the same time, 
these very institutions exhibit features that are quite consistent with 
Japanese tradition and differ more or less sharply from parallel institu- 
tions of the United States or the societies ol IVestem Europe. Ameri- 
cans. esen after remodeling these institutions during the Occupation, 
found that some of their assumptions about what was %-ital to their 
effectire functioning ivere unpalatable 10 the Japanese. 

Jn effect, wffar it means to be Japanese today Is not by any means 
congruent with Western practices and premises. The incongruities, to 
be sure, are not especially apparent in the structure of most instituiiom 
that quality Japan as a modem sodety but come more clearly into view 
in the way these institutions arc made to fimrtion, in the behavioral 
patterns of people participating In them. We see the Japanese as becom- 
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ing modern but remaining Japanese. By way of illustration, wc may 
select several prominent categories, such as government, law, and busi- 
ness. As to structure, Japan has a diversified bureaucratic state, with 
legislative and executive bodies at national, prefectural, and municipal 
or village levels; in jurisprudence, she has a uniform system of courts 
rendering judgments under codified bodies of law; her businessmen, 
acting m an apparatus of companies and corporations, operate in a 
context of contractual agreements and marlet controlled prices; and 
these businesses employ a wide range of occupationally diversified wage 
workers and salary earners, many of them members of well-developed 
unions. Comparing eacli category, say, with parallel American or British 
institutions, we would find differences; but the differences in structure 
impress most observers rather less than the differences in function. 

Patterns of Japanese behavior that catch the eye as accounting for 
differences in function often are derived from the tradition of commit- 
ment to collectivities, to group solidarity, to particular ways of main- 
taining or restoring harmony. The collectivities arc often hierarchical 


and authoritarian, with gradations of privilege, but they are not neces- 
sarily so. Their members are bound by indefinitely enduring attadi- 
ments. Conformity and efficiency on the pan of members are valued for 
group solidarity and welfare; initialise is more often the prerogative 
of leaders. The individual is expected to give precedence to group wel- 
fare over his own interests; it is the group that acts, while its members 
seek anonymity. Should a member lapse from propriety in some way, 
his punishment need not be In proportion to the crime or wrong itself 
so much as in proportion to his willingness to return to good standing. 
All such groups may seek power, but they also seek harmony, lntern.illy 
and externally, rather than abstract justice. Their main methods to 
maintain or restore harmony are consensiu, conciliation, compromise, 
and the intervention of a higher authority. 

Little of this pattern is completely unfamiliar outside Japan, and 
n niay appear at first that if Japan diffen even from American or 
English society, it is in degree lather than in kind. In the United 
tates as in Japan, for example, there arc common-knowledge instances 
of tight, enduring cliques in local and national government, and com- 
mittee consensus or compromise on the pan of legislators or administra- 
tors IS a familiar way of moving government along. In the United States, 
again, much attention has l^en given to the "or^anuation man," anony- 
mous in a great collectivity and exhibiting all the symptoms men- 
tioned above; equally. Americans know something of the role of com- 
mon college ties or km connections in constituting business cliques or 
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interlocking directorates. Not only Japanese but Americans, also, often 
are ready to suffer in silence for the sake of harmony rather than seek 
justice in litigation. 

There is a signiRcant difference between American and Japanese 
societies in this matter. howe\tr. MTiile it is not difficult for Americans 
to recognize these phenomena as part of the reality of life, it is more 
difficult for them to justify them or honor them; that is, common 
American value orientations point away from rather than toward these 
phenomena. American society inherits from its own tradition certain 
premises or presuppositions that provide for different modes of be- 
havior; if they are not regularly practiced, they are nonetheless com- 
prehended and anticipated in others. It « these very premises svhich are 
so iincongenial, unpalatable, and asvkward for the many Japanese who 
accept or feel at home svith patterns of collective solidarity. 

A major premise on which the functioning of many American insti- 
tutions is based is the supposition that the common welfare may be 
attained through adversary relationships, which might equally well be 
styled "antagonistic cooperation." This supposition runs through gov- 
ernment, law, and business in wap that need be mentioned only briefly 
to be recognized. Ic is implicit in the confrontation between political 
parties before elections and in the legislative debates that follow them. 
In law, litigation presupposes adienary action to such an extent that 
it is difficult to substitute conciliation, compromise, or other procedures 
even when their merit is recognued, as in divorces and other family 
cases. In business, classical theory, at least, assumes ads-ersarjship b^ 
tween competiton as the basic force behind the free market. Again, 
the acceptance of collective bargaining between management and labor 
as a means of advancing the general social ivelfate is an application of 
the premise of antagonistic cooperation. 

Modem Japanese are not unawire of these mcihotb as applied to gov- 
ernment, law, and business. There arc n<w, in fact, various legal and 
procedural provisions intended to promote adversary confrontation or 
to preserve a setting in which it is appropriate. Most sucli provisions 
date from (he Allied Occupation period, to be sure, but government and 
business base presided an arena for their practice for a mucli longer 
(>eriod of time. Notwitiutanding the fact tliat this pattern is recog- 
nized and adsocated, it is by no means yet easily applied even in the 
major areas we have discussed— govemment, law, and btisiness— not to 
mention other areas of life. Adscisaryship conflicu with presuppositions 
of self-c/facenient and haraiony. In politics, an important corollary of 
advemiyihip, the acceptance of minority dissent, is difficult to apply 
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because it brings into the open a dishaimon) ssliidi should be cotered 
oser b) the technique oE consensus. In stun, antagonistic cooperation is 
not an established premise in Japanese culture. 

Must the Japanese inesitably accommodate themselves to adversary 
patterns as their societ)’ moves farther from its premodem antecedents? 
It seems hazardous to assume so. Even in the Occident, where this pat- 
tern or something like it has been ingrained since premodem times and 
has helped to mold modem social institutions, there is reason to wonder 
about its future. One’s s-iew of iu chances of blossoming in Japan rather 
depends on one’s siew of the as yet undisclosed future — svheiher, for 
example, as modem societies grow and disersify, they may require 
increasingly free and mobile individuals, or, as Das id Riesman, William 
Whyte, and others suggest, members ssill increasingly conform to the 
regimenting demands of organization. The future Japanese society must 
be assessed using past exjscriencc in the West as a guiding standard, per- 
haps, but in relation to the future of all modern societies. 

Let it be dearly undentood that the process of modernization in 
Japan orries dynamic implications that are not echoed in societies split, 
for example, into dual divisions of aristocrat and peasant. Japan once 
knew only the Utter sort of division, and there are more than slight 
traces of It today. But these ate far overshadowed by what can best 
be conceived of as a modem versus traditional duality, in which neither 
aspect is static and in which all aspects of the culture are involved- 
Both, in other words, are moving along paths of change, interconnect- 
ing and gradually converging, "htoderos" are often less than a genera- 
tion aw-ay from "traditionals”: their grandparents or parents or they 
themselves lived under traditional conditions. On the other hand, those 
vvho live dose to tradition, for one reason or another, nevertheless are 
m contact with modem life both in the material, concrete sense and 
in the conceptual sense. The menul horizons of a farmer may be just 
as wi e as ose of a factory worker, and in recent decades this has 
come to mean horizons not significantly more limited than those of 
people in any modem society. His ambitions am predicated as much on 
what exists in Japanese culture as a whole as on the elements of his 
immediate surroundings. 
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price of Y2C)o (8o ccrus), piiblisheil in ihe summer of 19O2 and carry- 
ing 124 pages of articles and a great many pages of advertisement. It has 
feature articles on the Eskimo and the Tirol, on early man in Japan 
and a Japanese fishing village. It suggests vacation spots for the family 
and pictures a Japanese girl swimming star training for the 1964 Olym- 
pics. Its family section carries articles on pregnancy and the first year 
of infancy, on child rearing, and on a school for deaf and dumb chil- 
dren in England and also offers a simple story for children. Its home 
section shotvs a housing-tlevclopment area near Tokyo, discusses rooftop 
gardens and garden furniture, gives recipes for refrigerator dishes for 
the summer, and shows a series of foreign homes in Los Angeles. Paris, 
and Ceylon. In colorplate style pages it shows men’s and women’s shirts 
and ancient Egyptian jewelry. It reproduces paintings by Pablo Picasso 
and Joan Mir6 in full-page color (and a portrait of Mir6 in Japanese 
kimono). It offers seseral short stories: its tlepartments include columns 
on records and photography. Adseriisements are presented by firms 
offering services (banking, insurance, and northeastern apples), as well 
as by manufacturers of automobiles and bicycles, home appliances^ (tel- 
evision sets, radios, refrigerators, washing machines, sewing machines), 
household goods (kitchen eqtiipment, bedding), drugs, and food. 

We should not take too literally the images of financial affluence, 
leisure, and sophistication such a magaiine conjures in our minds. It 
doubtless flatters and idealires its lemlnine readers, playing up to their 
dreams and fantasies. But the most ordinary reader does know that 
somewhere in Japan there actually are women who prepare delectable 
cold confections in homes with roof gardens, svho can converse intelh- 
gently about the Eskimo and child psycliology. and svho tra«l to see the 
Tirol. Whether any high proportion of readers currently has all these 
capacities or not, Uiey are what Japanese culture makes possible for 
wLen today. It is closer to being within the grasp of those who have 
reached the "new life" but is neither incomprehensible nor bey°nd con- 
ceivable attainment for those whose life and outlook are still to a 

large extent traditional or "old." , 
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all instances a natural evolution from the traditional. Today in Japan 
there is still a considerable coexistence, even confrontation, between two 
modes of life. It is Uiis which gives the country its charm to the Ameri- 
can tourist. It is this which gives a novelist lite Tanizaki Jun'ichiro his 
themes of conflict between cultural styles and values. And it is this 
which the anthropologist must balance in his assessment of the whole 
culture of Japan today. 

COMMUNITIES 

Since at least well back in the Tokugawa era, townsmen in Japan have 
looked at countrymen across a subjective chasm as if the two were of 
different races or species. Townsmen frankly considered peasants to be 
brutish, dull, and not a little grotesque, a sentiment echoed perhaps 
more truly in European attitudes than in the relatively weak American 
dichotomy between city slicker and country rube. One still comes across 
this attitude in Japan, though it has had to outlast a scries of sociocul- 
tural transformations on both sides, the former towns having grown into 
cities that are the centers of industrial capitalism while countrymen 
have turned from peasants into today’s farmers. Considering how many 
denominators of experience link city and country folk-*-common school- 
ing, common networks of the mass media of communication, the draw- 
ing of a majority of the new city population from rural areas— one may 
well wonder how discriminatory attitudes can continue to be nourished. 
\Vhether differences are appropriately phrased or not, however, it is 
incontestably true that a city creates an environment for its residents 
tliat is very diflereni from anything experienced in the country. 

In the review of features of Japanese society which follows, it is neces- 
sary to speak of two subpattems within each area. In each section of 
the review, accordingly, pan of the description pertains to Japanese of 
the modem type, and part to Japanese of the traditional type. An 
attempt is made to show their inteixelationships and overlapping, inso- 
far as space permits, but the reader is asked to recognize that so brief 
an account, in terms of comparison, separates into extremes or makes 
tmduly explicit contrasts which are often less definite. We begin with 
an account of where the Japanese live, for example, distinguishing city 
from country as major categories, yet there are also many who live in 
intermediate communities of a mixed character. 

Japanese aties have passed through several phases of development, 
each seating different conditions of life from one generation to tlie 
next: for instance, the consumer-oriented period since about 1955. when 
the economic boom began to solidify the base for middle-class living 
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patterns, stands in contrast to the prewar period, when production srent 
into war materials and regimentation prevailed. Certain constant fea- 
tures, however, have distinguished urban from rural life at whatever 
phase of city development. Two obvious features are the great size and 
the wide diversity of the city as a sociocultural entity. The city must 
have unified administration but is too large to be administered directly 
by its residents. City dwellers manage only a fraction of their otm 
affairs by themselves at home or in local neighborhoods; they depend 
on professionals and official organizations for transportation, police and 
fire protection, public sanitation, entertainment, and a host of other 
facilities and services. They buy provisions rather than producing them 
and get them from svidely dispersed sources. Friends and associates also 
are dispersed; the groups or cliques of intimates of a husband, wife, 
grandparent, and child overlap only partly, so that interests and activi- 
ties of members of a single household tend to be diffused in different 
directions. Near neighbors, of varying occupational and social character- 
istics. often have few links other than part-time proximity to draw them 


together. 

Thus, cities by their very nature as large, heterogeneous entities tend 
to imprint urban characteristics on the lives of their residents, all tlie 
more strongly in the case of metropolitan agglomerations such as Tokyo, 
Osaka, or Nagoya. Japanese urban communities, however, preseive a 
duality that requires attention. In general, the sodal duality corre- 
sponds with economic duality. The urban imprint (in the Aaractcr- 
istics just cited) Is strongest on the lives of persons who are the execu- 
tives and employees of large firms or who are skilled permanent laboren 
in factories— the white-collar and lunch box employees svho hse on 
salaries and wages. As Tokyo itself has become crammed to the bursting 
point with an added 3 or 400.000 new residents each year, bedroom 
suburbs" have been growing on the perimeter of the me^politan area. 
Here one finds concentrations of the "new middle-class urbanites, in 
apartments and small homes, their living attun ^ to scattere oc^pa 
tions and recreations and their main interests— m home, job, school, 
union, and recreation-bypassing the community where they mide. 

Both the metropolis and the smaUer city, however, base a la^ 
contingent of residents who own or work in sma stores or sv 
or are occupied in other self-employed 

barbers, dentists, truckers, machinists, and so on. The osmer 3 
restaurant or furniture shop often works where he lives, s^oP 
quarters perhaps basing been esublished by Im 
His famUy help with die work, and a handful of 

nearby or even be quartered in bis home. Districts where such small 
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enterprises are plentiful have marked qualities of neighborliness; inhabi- 
tants are punctilious about sharing services and exchanging gifts with 
ilieir immediate neighbors on both sides of the street (in the standard 
phrase, "the three houses op]> 05 ite and the one on either side”), they 
accord some importance to meetings o£ the block or ward unit {chonai- 
kai). and they act as a more or less coherent unit in services at the 
local shrine as well as in donations to the Red Cross or the Community 
Cliest. Their community organiralion, thus, exhibits a good deal of the 
corporate character of the rural community described below, although 
diversity, mobility, and dependence on the resources of the city as a 
whole dilute communal cohesiveness. 

In the last two decades, changes in rural society have been particu- 
larly striking. Long-range socioeconomic trends coincided with specific 
postwar circumstances to accelerate these changes and spread them to 
areas of the nation that previously were almost isolated from major 
inllucnces. Crop production has long been high and rising, for exam- 
ple. but new fertilizers, techniques, and plant strains have recently 
boosted the total to still higher levels, while specialist farming has also 
increased to lake advantage of postwar market conditions. The postwar 
land reform dissolved tenancy and gave independence to thousands ol 
rural households, but on so small a landholding that increasing numbers 
of small farmers have looked for and found secondary occupations. In 
if)6a. according to figures of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
quoted by \akano Takashi, in a full 47 per cent of farm households 
nonagricultural income was earned by those still living in the house- 
holds. Increased use of farm machinery facilitates this doubling of 
occupations: in the current phrase, day-to day farm work is done by the 
sartchan (the three women of the family: grandmother, mother, and 
daughter), while the men commute to work in town or factory and 
use tracton to do the heavy farm work on weekends. For the first time, 
total farm population has been declining, at a rate of about 400,000 
annually since 19G0, as youths in a position to inherit farms prefer to 
leave their villages. More ready access to higher education in the col- 
leges created in each prefecture after World ^Va^ II has, of course, 
increased their employability oE the farm. Meanwhile, those who stay 
on the farm are disinclined to leave mnditions in their traditional state: 
some 70 per cent now have lelevuion to reinforce their awareness of 
a ternatives to local practices, and all have greatly increased incomes 
postwar yean to finance changes in their ways of 

These developments have considerable impact on the local com- 
munity. This IS not to say that revolution overnight is to be expected. 
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but rather that the local community, which has adapted itself to a great 
deal of change during llic past centuiy, now faces a new and possibly 
sharper set of adjustments. Certain basic conditions of agricultural life 
whiA gave shape to the stable traditional community still exist, hosv- 
ever, and are likely to continue, counterpoised against the forces for 
change. An examination of traditional community forms will reveal 
the conditions that tend to stabilize them. 

Tlie primary rural community in Japan is the burakii, a unit within 
which residents expect to pro%ide most of their own public services and 
many of their osvn goods. Its residents may colloquially refer to it by 
the traditional and historically accurate term mura, though the ex- 
panded ofRcial or administrative mura now incorporates from several 
to thirty or more buraku. In appearance, a buraku is apt to be a tight 
or loose cluster of houses and auxiliary small buildings: some large 
clusters are split into two or more buraku, and some buraku are com- 
posed of scattered houses. They range in size from two to sixty or so 
houses, though most range between tsventy and thirty. Seldom are the 
houses all of one family line. Nonetheless, a strong tradition of soli- 
darity unites all member houses of this elemental community. Prime 
rice land, it is true, has been householdotvned for centuries, but 
unirrigated fields, pastures, and woodlou once were managed and redis- 
iribuied by the community as its collecUve property; some pastures and 
groves still are so owned. In any case, the community has such joint 
property as an assembly hall, a cemetery, fire-fighting gear, and per- 
haps CTOp-spraying or food processing equipment. 

Households form small groups within the fc»raA» for limited pur- 
poses, a fciv banding together for the purchase of machinery or for 
economic or social cooperation. Some groups are interrelated, compris- 
ing a kindred or a lineage (two distinct forms, as explained m the fol- 
lowing section); others, unrelated, arc referred to as a kumt (team). 
Since ancient times outside government was apt to utilize for its mm 
purposes the mutual responsibility felt by sudi groups, holding them 
joindy responsible for tax paying and keeping public order; dissolved 
as official units after World War II. such groups have only spas- 
modically re-formed for reciprocal aid in cities but are practically as 
vital as ever in the village communiries. They thus illustmte how per- 
vasive are patterns of collective assistance; illustration is offered also by 

^ . . buraku. perhaps for wood- 

• irri'^tion. But cooperation 


two or more 


cooperative groups comprising 
lot management, shrine maintenance, or i 

? . . . . . . , — t intermittent and for limited pur- 


above and below the buraku level is i 


po,„, the b,.,ak« ™llec.ivit, h„ .x.«mely ‘'“J 3 . 

The traditional buraku often is the prime agency taling collective 
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responsibility to manage irrigation, maintain iniormal self government 
under a headman and other officen, give assistance to member house- 
holds at funerals and other crises, sponsor joint recreation managed by 
its young people as a subgroup, handle mutual insurance or moneylend- 
ing, and perform joint religious rituals at its collective shrine (the 
ujtgami). These functions that are internal to the community are man- 
aged by the buraku households organized as a k6 or kojii; each house- 
hold is represented, and all decisions are binding on every household. 
The same solidarity is shown in dealing with the outside world, this 
time as a buraiw or political entity. The head represents his households 
to the administratiw ofRcers ol the encompassing raura. Again, deci- 
sions and actions are considered binding on every household; the sum 
of rice quotas (in postwar yean), personal taxes, or Community Chest 
contributions that are due outside is thought of as a collective responsi- 
bility and paid in full even if certain households are delinquent. 

Solidarity works because people are lifetime associates. A newcomer 
might gain title to a hotise or fields without being recogjiited as a 
member of the collective community. Solidarity can be mobilited also 
against a would-be individualist within the community, by ostracizing 
(hechibu) his household from some or all collective functions. And soli- 
darity may paralyze decision on moot issues, for a matter must be 
decided by unanimous consensus or not at all; there is no provision for 
a dissenting minority. In restricting membenhip (members are often 
spoken of as "having shares" in the community) and in imposing the 
collective will on its members, the buraku shows itself to be designed as 
a corporate body. 

Tliis solidary, corporate, traditional community is not necessarily a 
community of equals. On the contrary, social equality is difficult to 
observe except where economic and political power is more or less uni- 
form. Acreage differentials, kin ties, power vis-i-vis other associated 
buraku, and other considerations affect the internal structure. Just 
as individual persons in traditional households are minutely stratified 
into hierarchical statuses, so are most traditional communities. Seem- 
ingly insignificant differences in property holding and seniority can be 
tlie basis for considerable differences in power and influence. For exam- 
ple, a household with just insufficient land, renting from another with 
a little to spare, is in a poor position to oppose its landlord on com 
munity issues; if, moreover, the renting house is junior kin to the land- 
owning house and if its resources arc not quite enough to tide it over 
a this junior, part-tenant house will tend to be in perennial 

subservience to the senior house even if the crisis never arrives. Not one 
but several houses, sometimes a majority, can be in similarly dependent 
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status vis-i-vis one or two houses. Such relations may arise on the basis 
of no more than a 2- to 3-acre difference in landholdings. Other factors, 
sucli as outside social or business connections, also tend to put privilege 
and leadership into the hands of certain influential houses or persons 
(ytiryokusha) who exercise that power with all-pervading scope in a 
pattern that may have continued for generations. Most houses that man- 
age to svield power or influence are fortified by their kinship connec- 
tions; junior houses of a lineage may have to do the bidding of a senior 
because of economic dependence, as jiut notetl, or they may offer sup- 
port in the hope of eventual benefit from the senior’s position of power. 
The entire local community then may either fall under the domination 
of a single lineage or be the arena of long-drawn-out contests for power 
among several lineages. It is not surprising, judging from this instana, 
that Japanese look on the kinship group as an instrument to organize 
long-term manipulations in search of power on the one hand and 
security on the other. They have extended its patterns outside kinship 
proper over a wide range of their society. Such extensions are examined 
below (see "Dozoku and Oyabun-Kobun"). 

The corporate, collective, often hierarchical elemental community we 
have been considering here is best regarded as the base Irons vrhich 
modem communities are emerging. Among modem Japanese, communi- 
ties of this type ate in poor repute as being remnants o! a feudal 
tradition. Strong new forces noted above have, m fact, diluted the self- 
contained collective community everywhere, espeaally in t e 
since .945. The agricultural land rcloim of .947 alleviated eco- 

nomic inenualities that ptomot«l hierarchical tubservmncc among 
tenant houiholds. Agricultural coopemtives have been able to provide 
savings and loan services on an impersonal, contractual basis hme 
found markets for diffeienlialcd and spccialired crops, and have helped 
to promote higher crop yields, while lower taxes and continued 
market demand at good prices have reduced the poverty ” 

readily expioited powm W ^„"y Z:e’ jur^^^ 
Striking has been the capaaty of fanners, espM y j 

® ^ to find outside lobs or side work at 

community life as y<>™S unconditioned dependence 


home, get machinery, and break away from 
on their land and on communal assistance. 


Nevertheless, the tight 


dis.p.i„e of me fiiiraku 

ism continues in forests, pastures, ana irri- 

land reform program, and even where an o^ “n„,ivity on farmers, 
gallon and other matters continue to im|» jntprests Even 

Politically, also. solidarity o«rndes 

though men fiom many buraku are apt to be members of one 
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jnodier \olutitary interest association (for agikiilimai iiuprosement, 
technical actisities, hobbies and recreation, etc.), such associations rarely 
try to exert any political influence on issues that might cut across 
buraku interests, vihich are those defined by the influential members of 
the 6nrflAu. Members tend to vote en bloc for a candidate for local 
office, hoping to win favors for their hamlet, whereas their vote might 
be split widely were each person to vote hb respective economic, occu- 
pational, or other interests. Should mter-buraku interest groups become 
actise rather than latent in political diannels, their crosscutting organi- 
zation would provide genuine alternative choices to buraku residents 
both as voters and as candidates for election, hfaneuvering for political 
support svould open up fields of political action and inject a dynamic 
function into politics, which lends to be strongly suppressed under the 
joint traditions of buraku solidarity and unanimous consensus within 
each collectivity. 


HOUSEHOLD. LINEAGE. AND KINDRED 
Households tend to taVe shape differently when they have different ways 
of making a living. The members of a wage or salary earner’s family 
have no direct part in his work and add no increment to his pay. 
though all must live on his wages or salary. They comprise a consump- 
tion unit but not a production unit and fare better when they are few. 
The wage or salary earner’s famdy, other things being equal, tends to 
shrink to the smallest imssiblc site, a niKlfor or conjugal faintly (a mar- 
ried couple and their children). The case of a craftsman or an owner 
of a small store may well be different (likewise, that of a farmer 
dependent on family labor), since a wife or child or parent or sibling 
often may help in the work; the enterprise may in fact be able to 
absorb the part- or full-time labor of a number of persons. Being both 
a production and a consumption unit, such a family tends to be larger 
Uian the salary earner's family. 

Japan has not one but several family patterns, each adapted to dif- 
lerent economic circumstances. Small families arc most typical where 
I lere are the greatest niimbeis of salaried employees of large firms or 
the government. Laborers’ families are less uniformly small, apparently 
Iwcause, though money in wages is their source of support, there are 
situations of low pay in which tw-o or more working members are 
nee e to eep a single household going. As wage leveb rise, laborers' 
families can be expeaed to become smaller. Larger families, then, are 
more cluiactenstic of persons in self^mployed occupations, particularly 
when the home is used as a workshop or the family helps run a store. 
Farm areas, aUo. traditionally liave had larger families. 
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Size dillcrencc is not. hotscser, the cnidal index Icalure ot different 
family types in Japan. In lact. the aveiage dilfcience betsveen "large" 
and •■small" is not startling. The nation’s highest averages tn family 
site in loOo reached 5.8 members in the rural northeastern prefeaures; 
small cities averaged 4.5 members; ami the metropolitan areas, rvnh an 
average membership o[ 4.3. still did not match the United Slates aver- 
age of 3.4 persons per lamily in the same year. Family membership 
figiires throughout Japan base been dropping gr.idiially over the years 
indicating a long-term trend totvald smaller lamihes even in nonsalaried 
occupations, hut very large lamilies were not typ.ca of most of Japan 
even three and lour generations ago. being lound only in localities such 
as the lamoiis ShiraVavva village near Kyoto, n-here specia^ condition 
lavoied expansion toward Slteen. twenty, or more persrins Occupaliond 
conditions, however, not only control sire; they also ead •»’''a«l 
diflerent conceptions and expectations aboni the lam.Iy on ^ 
family memben. Our attention, thus, will be directed to these expecta- 
tions about the role of the family. , 

To avoid contusion, -ve shall abandon the term 
variable meaning in English usage. The term homehM 
persons living together and acting as a consump 10 ' ^ 

ating on a common budget. Larger poui>s wi corporate 

terri a, lineage and kindsed. a, explained beloiv. The term 
groirp will also be used, referring to any group ( . jj^i^ture 

tin ir not) that controls yiroperty^ol 

rri^^l'tSedro^Int'rintmemb^ 

of the group entity. ,„„p„rted by salaries, as described 

Households of the new iniddle cl p^^ p ^ 

by Ezra Vogel in a consisting o£ a married couple 

Tokyo ward, are nuclear honseb . ,-f,rnf)rate entities. In com- 
and their children. They do not resLible typical American 

position and the roles of tlie.r in rented houses, 

households, ^^any are apartment s« shopping, dean 

While husbands go off to work, ^ go 

the house, tend preschool children, ^ 

out for lessons in flower arrangmg, common 

of friends who have formed a nitrht and for part of the 

interests. The husband is J employment and recreation, 

weekend; as Vogel puts it. he . -j-he wife actually controls 

while his wife manages home an manaiFernent. Except in new- 

the greater part of spending and income mana^^em 
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built areas, such families are mingled among others, including some of 
traditional organization. Of 297 households counted by Dore in a ward 
of Tokyo, 254 consisted of single persons or couples with or without 
young children; 43 consisted of parents with married children. Many 
households of the more numerous group were immature households of 
young persons, a majority of whom had moved to the city from rural 
areas; in time, they may become three^eneration households. More than 
half of these surveyed by Dore rather expected in old age to be sup- 
ported by their children; only 10 per cent explicitly hoped to stay 
independent, These 10 per cent are significant because they evince the 
conception of a family that lasts only for one lifetime; for a good 
many of the rest, however, this is far too casual a view of what a family 
should be. 


The more traditional household, once established, is expected to 
endure without a foreseeable end. This expectation tends to give it an 
individuality transcending the personal rights of its members, making 
it a corporate household. It is a property-holding unit, though modern 
law puts die property in the name of one or more of its members. The 
household dusters around a descent line of males (father and one son, 
as well as grandfather or grandson, it alive) The position of the 
descent line is that of trustee of the household’s welfare and its patri- 
mony, which passes from the head to his chosen successor, ideally the 
eldest son. Other members, who join the liousehold by birth or mar- 
riage or leave it through maniage or migration, move in and out with- 
out altering this continuity; but their full loyalty to the household is 
expected while they are members, and they abide by household deci 
sions, generally issued by the male head, who is thus in a position of 
strong ^thority. Within the household, each member occupies a unique 
status. Certain tasks and pren^aiives arc assigned to each status posi- 
tion y re ative age, sex, and birth order rather than by individual 
talenu or tastes; allocation of household functions, thus, is almost 
Identical from house to house, since all have the same roster of hierar- 
chical status positions (whether each is occupied or not). This system, 
providing statuses clustered around and focused on a unilateral descent 
me, IS nown as the stem family. The stem family system was clearly 
prescribed and upheld by prewar law. which fostered it as "the Japa- 
nese family system.” Occasionally in strict or "ideal" form but more 
often in modified form, it continues to be common where the house- 
hold business or property is small and not in a suitable form to be 
broken up among, say, a widow and several children as heirs. The aver- 
a^ tam m Japan covers 2 acres, too small an area to be viable if 
divided, and so it goes as a unit to a single heir. It is not hard, then, 
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to see t\I\y the stem family is a common rural form and why the term 
family means a succession of generations, not a cluster of persons who 
temporarily live together for part of one generation. 

The stem family diffen from an extended family (the classic ideal 
in China, for example), which treats all children as heirs and so fans 
out in succeeding generations if possible. The stem family excludes 
brothers and sisters of the single heir and tries to find other means for 
their sursdval. It must have one heir, hosveser, and if no children or 


only girl children are bom. it preserves the patrilineal ideal by adopting 
a son, called a yoshi, who becomes the daughter’s husband if girl chil- 
dren have been bom. Literally, in this case the descent line is continued 
not through males but through a daughter, but in Japanese thinking 
the stem family pattern is not broken so long as a male (the yoshi, in 
this case) occupies the status of "house head. 

The failure to divide land or property among several survivors is a 
matter of necessity, not choice, for the household resources are simply 
not ample enough to support more than one household. One might 
ask: why not have more than one child? If we go back not so very far 
into the past, high mortality if nothing else dictated having several 
children, so that one, at least, would survive to inherit. Even in a small 
community, things would tend to balance out. since girls would Iea« 
home at marriage and a noninheriting son might enter a house with 
no natural son, wed to a daughter as a yoshi. But some sons found no 
place to go and. instead, spent dreary lives as bachelor uncles. Indm- 
trialization rather changed this pattern on the farms. 
propertyless male youths were siphoned away into the urban l-^or 
or off to the United States or some other foreign land. There is evident 
to show that unitary inheritance first became common among ord.na^ 
people, in contrast to the eUte. who had long practiced it. when cities 
began to grow and inaease demands for labor. 

h.cT thVcourse of several generations, hov^ver. the d 

sources of a farmer or a small craftsman or ‘ 

1 t. . after division. In such a case, a second 

grow larg tnoogh ,o bo ™ble ^ 

recognire kimhip w.th <^7 uLchy already e, tat 

depend on it, especially m a crisis. • rfp«rent line 

lUhed Within each honsehold ef reat anti 

m .e™ o£ sett and flnongh genctationt. Main 

branch houses, tending to be ^ in the thinking of 

and branch house ^ i^dudS^ those who live ostensi- 

a large proportion of Japanese today, & 
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bly as conjugal-family hovueholds. because these are in effect nesv- 
formed branch houses. 

The Japanese term ie (house) may apply lo only one household, but 
Uie ie included all branch hoitses under prewar law and tends on the 
u hole to apply to the main and branch cluster today if the households live 
in close enough proximity to maintain relations. Thus the ie is a patri- 
hiirnge. .\ neiuork of households related through their respectise heath, 
comprising main houses, brancli houses, and branches of brandi houses 
traced dostn through generations. In traditional Japanese thinking. 
Imuseholds rather than individual persons are the essential units of a 
lineage, and this Uiinking extends to census counu and membenhip in 
various oi^nirations. It is the household, as a collectivity, that is 
vdtldnT'*'^ membership rather than certain individual persons 


h,!?.'/'"' "“I’M "hid' 

handled torpoiaie mraenhip. properly inheritance, and peipetnaiion of 
a diirj'',™'’' toneriom. howeter. may be handfed within 

! r t moth^ ““'•‘"J ilThtiSli lltt wife 
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separate functions. Yet a dual loyalty may engender conflict or tension 
between the two groups, depending on the situation. The bilateral 
kindred flourishes where economic opportunities are varied, but kins- 
men still live fairly close together, e.g., in villages that have a di\-ereified 
and market-oriented agriculture and are within commuting range of 
cities. In such cases, nonkin associations (agricultural cooperatives, local 
government, etc.) sene a good many functions: so kindreds do not 
become all-pen'asive as a basis for social life. By contrast, a situation of 
relatively deficient economic opportunity, whether due to isolation, land 
scarcity, low technical capacity, or other factors sufficiently acute to keep 
some households at the very margin of existence and unable to cope 
alone even with predictable crises— in short, a situation of economic 
dependency — promotes patron-client relationships. The hierarchical, cor- 
porate lineage provides a framework for such relationships, and it tends 
to have greater importance than the bilateral insurance to the weaker 
branch households in return for their subservience. 

Yanagida Kunio presents evidence to show that lineage organization, 
that is, the ie, gained strength as a nationwide rather than merely an 
elite family pattern when industrial urbanization of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries drew younger sons and daughters out of Japans 
villages. As he points out. village and kindred cooperaUve patterns 
could not help migranu in the city, support them there temporarily, or 
give them refuge at home in times of crisis. A more widely extended 
system, the ie, served these functions better. Moreover, the corporate le 
served to concentrate capital for entrepreneurial v-entures. By the 
present day, however, the high-risk aspert of emigration to the cty has 
been reduced; education meriting permanent skilled jobs ra^er than 
unskilled labor brings many newcomers to the aty and households th^ 
are already stabilized in the city can do without meage support. Smre 
urban living tends to center in the nonkin relations of job, neighbor- 
hood, public services, and commercial purchasing and entertainment, 
the lin^eage and the bilateral kindred, as well, fade t"t° relative un- 
importance for city dweUen. Gty people are conscious of both but not 
keenly concerned about either. . . , , . 

P Jent-day Japanese conception, o! kinship are obs.ou,^ caned t . 
being a periL o£ bansition. Conjugal t.m.bes have onned among 1 
urbanized salaried or rrage-paid group in the socreryr ™' > 
foresee hocr many of these fanrilie, will nrarnm rnro stem 'a" l'« 
aim at Am^. 

Z/nZ s"“Zll'Ze,; Zbonsebold is snll resided „ one Unk 
in a perpetual line of descent- Its main and branch ties with other 
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Lly a> conjugal family households, because these are in effect new- 
formed branch houses. 

The Japanese term ie (house) may apply to only one household, but 
the ie included all branch houses under prewar law and tends on the 
Vihole to apply to the main and branch cluster today if the households live 
in close enough proximity to maintain relations. Thus the ie is a palri‘ 
liiirn^e, a network of households related through their respectise heads, 
comprising main houses, branch houses, and brandies of branch houses 
traced down through generations. In traditional Japanese thinking, 
hoiucholds rather than individual penons are the essential units of a 
lineage, and this thinking extends to census counts and membership in 
various organirations. It is the household, as a collectivity, that is 
enumerated or has membership rather than certain individual persons 
vithin it. 


The pairilineage in Japan, then, is the system within which are 
handled cor]>orate ownership, property inheritance, and perpetuation of 
the kin group. Various other functions, however, may be handled within 
a different system, called the bilaierat kindred. Persons included in a 
network of bilateral kindred are relatives, connected through the wife, 
sister, or mother (affinal and matrilineal relatives) as much as through 
males. Tlie network is not identical for any two persons, by definition 
and also because people trace connections in different directions and to 
varying degrees of remoteness, depending on circumstances. Hence these 
neivsorki are not corporate entities. Bilateral kindred do not own prop- 
erty CO lectively but may assist each other regularly or occasionally in 
work that needs larger than household groups (house building, rice 
tramp anting, etc,), in money matters, in ceremonial or social activities, 
aiK on I e-crisis occasions. They comprise a reciprocally cooperative, 
rjon iierarthical group, seen in action perhaps most clearly when the 
i ea I 0 a kinsman brings them together for his funeral. Some attend- 
" uneral are lineage members, and some are community mem- 
i°^i r groups as well, of coune; but kinsmen 

tnm!! marriage or through females and who may live 

ih,» These are neither part of the lineage nor part of 

»ktt “"“y 3re the bilateral kindred. This kindred group con- 
m rev' “leftover" relatives, for, as Hanimi Befu notes 

maiernri'T^ «udics of the two groups, a given household may count 
wihln its circle of intimacy while omitting 
l.r-in h w ^ linked households (which belong to the main and 

‘“"’f™ «>' ulu., a bi- 

lateral kindred crosscuts his lineage. 

To some extern, lineage and kindred are complementary, having 
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easily and naturally from the practice of viewing genealogical links as 
existing among households, not among individual persons. The honke- 
hunke grouping described above is just such a house-based way of dealing 
with kinsmen, and its extension is the ddioku. 

The constituent units of a dozoku are households, not persons, just as 
the members of an ordinary lineage are households, not persons. Dozoku 
is the scholar’s term applied to a lineage in which (i) non-related house- 
holds are "adopted” into the cluster and designated as kindred; and (s) 
hierarchical relationships do not remain latent but are strongly em- 
phasized to ensure tightly disciplined, authoritarian control of the entire 
group. These days, dozoku are becoming rare except in vestigial form. 
They flourished in economically handicapped or stagnant rural regions; 
most isolated and mountainous localities had dozoku or retain them still, 
and northeastern Japan until recently was especially known as a region 
of general emphasis on lineage and of frequent appearances of dozoku.^ 
Dozoku also existed in cities; an outstanding study by Nakano Takasht 
deals with drug firms in Kyoto that, in times before codified law offered 
safeguards to corporations, established and controlled chains of Iwanch 
stores by putting them under sons and servanu who were branches of 


dozoku. 

How docs a dozoku take form and carry out its functions? As treated 
by scholars, a ddzoku is a hierarchically differentiated group of hom^ 
holds bonded together for common support; it comprises mostly members 
of a lineage but is apt to include the household of onetime servants, 
tenants, or other recipients of patronage; all member households are 
addressed or referred to by terms implying kinship with their patron 
and. consequently, with other members of the group. At the highest social 
level in preraodem Japan the Tokugawa house used tho ddzoku pattern 
of organization to tie the various lords of regional domains into a single 
organization under its leadership. We tend to desCTi e t is proce ur 
the special term vassalage, calling attention to an “ * 

piemodern Europe: and vasralage it teas, but the po ilica on 
salage was both symbolized and reintorted by linsh.p Ms ^ ■ 

mawiage, adoption, and ihe gilt giving ^fXds 

house could thus conceive o£ ilselt as a honke, contro ing g 

oI Japan. It gave liels to junior house, ol its own lineage but 
patakinship ties with lorily houses that had no 

itranging Ltriages or other ritual links Utat would both symbohte ™d 
teinloree their membetship in and loyally to the “T” !' .f “ 

was the common pattern h, which the "tnhng “ “ 

habitually teiniorced the power sttuclnre through which they esen 


their influence. 

Ordinary people did not hav’C great 


military power or titles to con- 
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hoiiscliolcis are Irarcil ibrouRlt male limisc heads. v.here jrowible. Simul- 
taneously. it is part of a bilateral Vindrcd, uliich crosscuts scseral ills- 
tinct lineages. The kimheil may remain latent or iiinlcselopctl iimler 
circumstances lliat gisc (iinciional adsaniage to a corjwraie lineage 
structure. It is rather rare in Japan to base the emphasis completely 
icveneil, with stress on kiiulrcd and imcoiicerfi aliout lineage, since the 
patrilineal transmission of name, pio|»ctiy. and status keeps people 
conscious of their |)aiernal descent line. The indisidual person or 
household sshosc resources ate scanty can find security within a itiong 
corporate kin gioiip hut at the price of stibmissinn to discipline and 
loss of jscnonal ficedom. Comcisely. the more flexihlc bilateral kin- 
dred oilers brojtIcT freedom but no assurance nf limitless supjsort for its 
core memticis. there being no strucimal cote to a kindred. Nfost studies 
of lapancsc kinsliip strucinic base lieen made in rntal atcai; they show 
clearly that sttuctuic follosti fimiiion: Linslup structures rnjsond 
sensitively to the pressure nf economic. |>otitical. and social conditions. 
In former times, persons had to rely largely on kin and near neighbors 
—on lineage or kindled plus community but seldom on both equally— 
for many indis|>cnsable (tmciions. llieir cnncein for kinship seas strong, 
for good reasons. Hut kinship lias l>een of deoeasing prominence in 
recent yean, as ini]<isoiial tionlin lyjiei of association usurp many of 
its functions. Moreover. prov|>etiiy. increased etonomic opjserluniiy, and 
mobility ihrougliout rural Japan imte its recovery after World War II 
base created sitiiaiions in Htncli kinsliip is no longer significant and 
the traditional forms face «lcc.iy \s ns ibc cave of the butoku com- 
nuinit), the traditional kmship and household patterns are held in 
disrepute by the modern Japanese, and the tor{>oraie holding of prop- 
city is esen illegal in certain insumrs. Yet the claim of the "enian- 
tipateil urban inicllciiiut ilut «iK| |KiMetiis no longer hold for him is 
oltcn svishful ilunking r.iiher than aituality. 

nOZOKU AND (>Y.fnv\-Konv\’ 

Societies of considerable si/e and complexity cannot Ik nrganued solely 
as genealogically integrated groujn. but kinship as a prime principle of 
association can be extendeef to incoryioratc persons outside an actual 
icscent group, Holding the premise that the most Hire, enduring bonds 
arc those among relatives, people formalirc associations svluch they wish 
to ma^ certain and lasting by ireaiing them as if they bad a genealogical 
basis, Traditional Japanese society si certainly to he numbered among the 
societies m svhich parakinship desires base been used with great fre- 
cpienry. Paralinshi]) in |.ipan has brought together not only indisidnal 
peisons but entiie households as units. Tliii ptotedure. of roinsc. follows 
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it is not necessar)’. Such explicit linking of kinship with business or 
religious affairs has a decidedly old-fashioned flavor today, and nerv 
examples rise only rarely. Yet the established instances often have much 
sitality. Perhaps the most vital single trait in this pattern is that of 
adoption. It is by adoption of his most talented apprentice that the 
master (iemoto) of a school of Kabuki acting, flower arranging, the sport 
of sumo, or other occupations stressing skill establishes authority over 
the nosnee’s career ivhile ensuring that his ovm ie name (or even his given 
name, conferred on the discipline) will carry its luster into the next 
generation. A considerably looser pattern of kin linkage, involving 
descent and intermarriage, was emplojed by numerous great and near 
great houses of flnance and commerce to knit together their enterprises 
in a family-centered empire; here, again, adoption recruited talented 
successors. A good many, though not aU. of the big-business laibaUti com- 
prised such family empires, but today their continued strength is main- 
tained through agreements, understandings, and ffnanaal links svithout 
necessarily being reinforced by kinship. 

But here we verge on another distinct pattern, though sumlarly hter- 
archiol and phrased in kin terminology. In this pattern, inthvidual 
penons rather than households assume or virtually acate parakjn rela- 
tionships with each other. Such kin Ucs hate a rich basis in traditional 
culture, corresponding in general form and function to the E"opean 
folk custom of godparenthood: a ritual tie phrased m leim of kinship 
and established at an age-grade transition of one partner. Thus, a matur- 
ing boy selects a man as his ritual parent, a girl selects a ss-oman, and a 
bridal couple have their go-betweens. By no means does es-er)-one in 
Japan nosv have even one such partner, but many has-e one or two. 
From such a prototype relation comes the oyabun-kobun (quasi parent 

Quasi-child) relation. , 

The i, a rilaal fa.her .vho pro.ect, or stand, a, = “ 

tohnn or ritual ,om in nttum lor their loyal^ or aeta.ee. He » ^o 
their bos, and i, niten referred to b, this term, born; m ■ j" 

gang or team oi subordinate, work under hn orders o„ 
must dear with him any significant actions off t e jo renuirin- 

This hierarchical relationship Inn,uently appeam in ^ 

quantities of unskilled labor at inlerrals. in which j , 

iahnn (his social role) holding a lomman position (h“ ““P“»” 
mle) sigis on his own kolmn when he finds work or ute hem ojer 

between jobs. A, John ^ w admit drgme, 

ol forestry organization, the lottem is « 

o£ semiskilled and J;. J„|,„„.ko!,„i, team, seseral 

become formally attached to a ^ uncle rela- 

generations deep (including grandchild, child, parent, or 
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solidate and protect or to use in remiiling new siipportcn. A gTOwIn" 
owner of land, craft shops, or a business, houcscr. toiih! enlarge his 
support group not merely by treating branch houses for one or more 
sons when he retired or died, but by awarding fields, a bomesicad. or a 
brandi of the shop or business lo a deservin’' servant or protfgi. either 
as an outright grant or in tenancy. A formal ritual of adoption often 
accompanied the bestowal, but the servant's status was inferior to that 
of a member of a genealogical branch, just as his subsisiencc stale was 
lower. Kinship status thus tendetl to match land or share holdings in a 
dozokii, in a hierarchical series based both on closeness of Unship to the 
main house and on seniority of the hrancfi as coiintesl by generations: 
die lowest members (known by such terms as Hugo, bekkr, and so on) 
were simply serfs, tenants, or hired hands newly iiicor{soraied into the 
group: genealogical biinke owned part of their land (or a small branch 
shop, etc.), while the /ion*e retained control ol the main rrsouries. All 
were joint but unequ.il participants in the enierprisc, be it farming phis 
lacquerwork, as described in the outstamling monograph on d6:oku by 
Ariga Ki/aeinon, rental rights to land graniesl to the lefi>er of .i shrine, 
or a diain of inns or stores. 

The economic basis of <f<):oAu afliliation has been itiesseil in this brief 
desaiption. It is significant that dozoku organitation has fadetl into the 
background where both mcreasetl o|>|>oriunities for liselihixHl and greater 
occupational diveniiy have appeared; ilie ddioku CTisis to combat 
scarcity, u would seem, and thrives best where the many houses must 
draw their liseliliooil from a small range ol inono|>olirab1e resources. Yet 
even where economic toimdaiions weaken or decay, the kin ties long 
continue to be echoed in poliiieal. social, and ceremonial afTairs. All 
nurriagei. for instance, may continue to be jierformcd at the ni.iin house, 
where hratich and parakin houses also gather for ceremonies honoring 
the groups proteciite deity nrancli members m.vy continue to seek 
guidance from the stem house on financial matters or voting, education 
of their children, and many other maiten. while the hc.nd of this honke 
depnds on them to vote himself or his candidates into olTice or to give 
other loyal support. 

There are various other instances of bouses linketl into solidary groups 
m the style of honke and bunke. though less firmly bound to a single 
economic enterprise. I’eoplc acting as if linked by kinship follow the 
’’ ‘’'“o'«traicd by such conditions as these: priests 
and abbots of head and branch Buddhist temples (most explicitly those 
of 'he Shm sect, as studied by Morioka Kiyomi), the chiefs of head and 
branch oRices of carious fitniv (such as the Kyoto drug firms mentioneil 
abow). the keepers of chains of inns or places of entertainment, and so 
on. len enough, members of such groups do share actual descent, but 
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a sjstcm having functionally diveise parts and, at the same time, assorted 
levels, expressed as differences in control of posver, prestige, and svealth, 
which cut across the functional dh-ersities. In studies of the class sj-stem, 
or system of social stratification, students of society attempt to form a 
consistent, empirical image of the whole society. Thb attempt requires 
two operations: (i) constructing an image that represents different levels 
within the society and (2) finding suitable criteria for locating real per- 
sons accurately within the image. Classes in a complex society, and all 
the more in a changing society, may not be arranged as simply as layers 
in an old-fashioned cake. If we look at the pattern of social stratification 
through the so-called “elites." for instance, svc can see that no simple 
drawing of horizontal lines will tell the whole story. There are apt to be 
functionally differentiated elites in a modem, changing society, who may 
not enioy equal amounts of wealth, pot^-er. and prestige. People of high 
prestige may be impoverished, and vice vena. Few hate cqua $ arcs o 
all three criteria of eminence. Moreover, elites of different functions 
qualify as "the people wlio matter" only in limited contexts in which 
their respective functions are important. Thus it is necessaiy; to distinguish 
two broad patterns of social order, the one committed to dear-cut grades 
and ranks in which the criterion of posver is 

identical with the criteria of wealth and prestige, the other adhering to m 
ideal of fluid movement that tolerates or strives to maintain open or 
blurred boundary zones between iu various levels. --- 

Wt may slan with tlit atitrlion that iit prtmodtnl ™ 

thltred tsstnlial tor all thtoo erhtria to convt^ on • 1 '' P““P’ I" 

..niq„t clho, who wore idontihod with .holt 

watd, Totlay, tho th™o tti.tria a« wpantle though “ ^ 

uwd a, a path upward; honce a potton't tialu. may nuctuale dut.ng hu 

““ranote tmdi.ion inhtri.td a atinoto i^go 
wa'. Applied .0 Japan as 

From top to totlom. .t .„d the metthantt. In 

or warrior arutocracy. the farmen. the art ' ,i.,rMtirrat with 
Chinttt thtoty, tht upptr da., wa. .hat ol dto 
the implication that .ocial ouicr wa. thaottc 

hut thi. theory did not hr the tact in Japan, m thetcfoic 

.uth monopolired the admini.lialivc elite, up. / u., micy arre 
fihetl theon to Ian, treating wamon a. f ' “PT/ 
ahle ,o o..., to Utelt loVotaTl^" 
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lions) emerge, ^fining and oiher occu|»tjons involving considerable risk 
while requiring skill also have such oyabun-kobun groups; one function 
is to ensure care for ones family in the event of injury or death. He it 
noted that everyone gets some sort of reward for submitting to an 
oyabun-, consequently, followers remain faithful to their leader when 
times are hard, as they neser would for a man who has used sheer jwwer 
to subordinate others. 

Japanese use the terms oyabun and bosu rather loosely today for a wide 
range of situations: among gamblers and gangsicn, longshoremen, and 
shoeshiners; in labor unions; within political machines; and in the 
academic world. Some cases so labeled were never initiated with the 
formal, weddinglike ritual that is traditional to the p.vtieni. Instead, 
they are merely tacit hierarchical systems of patronage from above and 
lojalty from lielow; even a student-professor relation, if close, may be 
given the label, though it is not apt to be self-acknowledged. Never- 
theless, even the informally linked pairs or groups preserve kin-patterned 
qualities: long-term or lifelong associations, superior-inferior diUcrcntla- 
tion, and recognition of mutual obligation outside the primary functional 
relationship (eg., when the senior provides medicine for an ill sub- 
ordinate or smooths things out after a $|)at with his wife). The superior 
and inferior are not on impersonal terms; quite the reverse. They roust 
lake the other person's feelings continually into arcouni, and they share 
alfection along with a vvorkmg relationship. 

The disrepute which such penonaliring of political .Tnd economic rela- 
tions has now gained in J.apan is apt to undervalue the positive aspects 
of the traditional social patterns in a transition society. In siiiiaiions 
approaching the ideal types, oyabun-hobun or dCzoku and honke’bunke 
thrived while modem institutions of social welfare were rudimentary in 
Japan. They offered economic security to underpaid proletarian workers 
in the city as well as to dependent farmers in the country, along with a 
measure of companionship wamcil, for example, by persons displaced 
from their ancestral homes to the cities or other places of work. The 
need to rely on such rcl.stions has diop|>ed as wage and salary income 
has risen above the minimum level for txistcncc, yet their functions arc 
not at all obsolete in presenulay japan. Granted ih.n ritual .afTirmation 
IS rare, nevertheless observers sec such patterns binding together cliques 
in the Diet or local legislatures, that is, among the most modem Japanese 
institutions. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 

For all Its diversity, Japanese soaety can also be regarded as a single 
entity or system. Taking the society as a whole, it can be thought of as 
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at the same time monopolize government, maintain armed capacity to 
control and defend society, and enjoy the privileges of wealth. This class, 
consisting of lords and their samurai retainers, was the class of privilege; 
the balance of society, diverse in occupations but alike in being excluded 
from these functions, comprised the second, the nonprivileged class. Any 
agrarian society, counting on tilled fields and pastures as its only resource, 
tends to separate into two such classes. To Karl Marx, this fateful divi- 
sion into two classes appeared inevitable not in agrarian societies alone 
but in industrial societies as well, on the premise that capital could be 
monopolized as fully as land, and the Marxist analysis has seemed per- 
suasive to many thoughtful Japanese as an explanation of the penistent 
gulf between privileged and nonprivileged groups in recent times as 
well as in the past. For our purposes, it is most significant that the 
Marxist interpretation treats merchants not merely as an additional or 
third class of the Tokugawa system but as harbingers of a two-class sys- 
tem based on capital that eventually superseded the former sjstem based 
on the products of agriculture. The Marxist analysis fits the past better 
than the present, a fact that is increasingly apparent to formerly con- 
vinced Marxists. 


The traditional basis of social stratification has been significantly leav- 
ened in the past century of economic and social transformation. Capital- 
istic enterprise, occupational diversification, and education have served 
as driving forces for extensive mobility. Surveys requesting information 
on paternal occupation show that, outside such traditional sectors u 
agriculture, more than half of the persons responding are emplojed m 
fields different from their fathers’ occupations. Occupational mobility is 
not limited to lateral movement: there is considerable vertical flui ity 
also, apart from the overall improvement in standards of living. A mid- 
dle class, presaged for half a century in shadonvy form, has now clearly 
emerged. Perhaps the most telling change of all is the widespread 
tation. evidenced in children of school age and up, that they may achieve 
higher social status in their lifetime. In short, mobility that w as, so to 
speak, smuggled into the hierarchical $)^tem of rigid classes of the loui- 
gawa era has become an openly emphasized feature o , 

structure. Not. howeser, that hierarchy. aOTiplion of status at ir . 
status by group affiliation have been left in the past, ar rom ' ’ 
national scale, despite the general relaxation of boundaries, cont po ry 
Japanese society is class-structured and status conscious. 

Nationwide uniformity of class divisions has d.sappearctl, 
society has moved far toward pluralism. It » nccwsa^ may 

count plural and often competing elite gnnii». A simple i Y 

^ given at the level of local communities, such as a small t 
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and artisans — and discriminaioty edicts throughout the Tokugawa era 
vainly reiterated this logic while in fact merchant status ceaselessly rose. 
The Tokugawa theory of clear, fixed, and stable class divisions requisite 
to an orderly society could be maintained best if criteria of posver, 
prestige, and affluence coincided, that is, if the groups that had the most 
prestige truly exercised the most power and controlled the most svealth. 
Oyer the 21^ centuries of Tokugawa rule, society fell asvay from this 
principle through several dex'elopmcnis. Feudal lonls withdresv samurai 
from the land into their administrative headquarters and, in lieu of their 
previous revenue rights to specific fields, paid them stijsends from the 
general treasury. Farmers who had been made the representatives of their 
communities consequently Lore increasetl responsibility for managing 
internal village affain; they became, in effect, landlord-administraton 
over their fellow villagers. Meanwhile, trade demands gave increasing 
vyealth and a measure of power 10 merchants. These alterations blurred 
the divisions between classes, weakened the theoretical four-class system, 
and eventually transformed it. 


Even before changing conditions undermined the system, moreover, 
there were qualifications and exceptions to its ostensible fixity. Aswibed 
8 a uses vyere supposed to match asaibed functions and, as in any 
^e^tically frozen-status society, ••residue" categories existed for penons 
functions called for by their birth. To some 
Tnt f ifiu warrior sons or daughters who did 

« J expectations, peasanu who were crowded off the land, widows, 
worrhv w?,. sucli a fcsidue category. Even more note- 

adnnr^ ^ achie.cment and mobility. For inttanee, 

adop on a tmquen, detic »herob, lamilto, ot hiBb tiamt rocuiird 
.nlemod perton, o( loner „a„,.. A morrhan., in riting to po.rr, might 
...r. E pmsttg, himtoK bm coold imptoto hi, ,on. 

Th: ^ fetnittmg debts of a samurai family that would adopt the son. 

7 illustrates the wider principle of achievement in behalf of 
father than for personal gam alone, of which many 
the CToiin A * devices as adoption and acliievement for 

trave it tmiV “'‘"ctivc Japanese embellishmenu of their system, which 
be ihattP survive in more recent times rather than having to 

VefnFP ' P««!We. 

etv we OioioV summary analysis of traditional Japanese soci- 

nit a-i fo.ir. 1 alternative view of its classic or ideal form 

^ system but as a iwcMdass system. A basic premise of the 
bp thp control of land and its products should 

ner^n cftynon of power, prerogative, and wealth; that is, those 

penons who administered agriculture and distributed its proceeds should 
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themselves as belonging to a middle-income group, as did 76 per cent 
o£ the respondents to a 1961 survey. 

This middle class deserves special attention here, both to indicate what 
novel ingredients it adds to Japanese society and to caution the reader 
against a too easy equation with the middle class of American or Western 
European society. Family patterns in this class, described above, reflect 
its mobility, its dependence on individual drive and achievement, and 
its partial divorce from particularistic principles of social intercourse. 
New middle-class families have scarcely more than enough children to 
maintain their numbers in the next generation: but this rapidly growing 
class recruits new members not only from among yellow-collar (inde- 
pendent services) and blue-collar (labor) workers, but also directly from 
the countryside, thanks to a national school system so evenly developed 
that farm-bred migrants to town do not have to drift into factories before 
rising upward but flow in even greater numbers directly into salaried 
positions in banks, company oflices, and government bureaus. Consumer- 
oriented manufacturers and businessmen direct much of their selling 
effort to this class, which has income beyond daily needs to pay for uni- 
versity education, automobiles and television sets, vacations, and new 
houses and to invest in the stock market. 

As yet, however, this new middle class is far from being a focal area 
or center of gravity of power and prestige. Its members do in fact share 
many interests, goals, and problems, but they have not managed to articu- 
late them in a united voice that commands attention from others. If 
they have across-the-board cohesion, it is most apparent in its negative 
aspects. Politically, they arc among the neglected little people represented 
by no strong political organization, who are negatively reside to van 
ous patterns of protest voting against the status quo. The Li era 
cratic Party appeals to big business or the rural voter, while the Socialist 
parties seem to be captured by labor; neither side consistently shapes 
issues to gather support from the new middle class. Economic structure, 
too, militates against positive sentiments of horizonta so 1 anty, 
daily among the salaried members of the class. The young 
enten a company as the young Kholar joins a university. e "y 
expectation of staying for life, not so much out of choice 
these organizations do not yet cross-bid competitive y or eim . 

.ransfcr of employee,. I. doe, him li.de pmccal good .o ^ 
abom how oiher eompanie, ..ea. employee, m hi, po,.non h„ 
paoy tend, .o beeome hi, .ole .mi. o£ retemoee E.en ... h,, 
aaUon, elTicieney i, ap. .o be mod. mom highly '=!“"* ; 

he has liiile opimmini.y lo influence Ihe orpani.alion ^ 

iO much of his life. To the educated young man. Japan y 
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village where, in the phrase of Fukutake Tadashi, leadership is split be- 
tween members of an "old middle class" and a "new middle class" (mem- 
bers of the national elites rarely have their homes outside metropolitan 
centers, and the middle classes on a national scale function locally as the 
upper stratum), Persons of the old middle class derive status mainly 
from traditional sources: inherited land, money, business, ancestral emi- 
nence or former warrior rank, fomily connections with shrines, temples, 
or local enterprises, and so on. Members of the nesv middle class may 


have more modest economic standing and often depend on a salary or 
professional income but svield influence or power that comes from non- 
traditional sources: technical skill or knowledge, bureaucratic experience, 
former military rank, or entrepreneurial success, hfembers of the new 
middle class are apt to be such persons as doctors, engineers, and heads 
of departments of local government, whereas typical members of the 
old middle class may be owners of sake breweries or grain processing 
rnills. operators of handicrafts or Inns, ownen of forest land, and the 
like, who usually retain an interest in farmland and farm products, The 
new middle class may play second fiddle in local political and social 
affaini but its power and prestige come to the fore when the community 
or Its members must deal, say, with big business or the prefectural and 
central government, tor its members have ties with the metropolis or 
capital through university friendships, company contracts, or acquaint- 
anas among outside government offias. Pluralism at the local level, thus. 
IS m no small measure a consequence of each community’s growing in- 
vo vement in national affairs and, reciprocally, the central government’s 
widening role m matters ranging from road and dam building to health 
insurance and wage setting. 

A new way of life has been crystallizing around the new middle class. 

0 w uc we have just examined a local sample. It is not easy to specify 
the limits of this class precisely. Some 8 million salaried or white-collar 

to self-employed professionals, form its core; but 

1 s nnges include a much larger proportion of the total society. Let 
s or t e moment accept the premise that middle-class status is in part 
su jective attitude or state of mind: a perception of oneself as belong- 
ing to a group possessing a measure of economic, political, and social 
independence, capacity to set and achieve personal goals, and responsi- 

Ju ° exercise foresight ui progressing toward those goals, 

^ *^^®*‘ration that influence over national affairs rests with 
. o given level of income guarantees that this self-perception will 
exist, out income is clearly one prerequisite. Hence sve can say that the 
middle class, though broader than the core of salaiied and professional 
groups, tails somewhere within the Umits of those who, in surveys, declare 
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wage increments, job security, and other benefits and so falls among the 
depressed groups, along with workers in small service establishments, 
unskilled laborers, miners, and people in isolated mountain and fishing 
communities. Discriminatory sentiments also keep the urban segments 
of the subsociety of outcasts — the "buraku people,” or Eta — in poverty. 
Such groups comprise ‘‘the masses" in Japan, a still large number who 
have been almost bypassed by prosperity but suffer from price inflation, 
who out of economic necessity rarely can forsake whateser traditional 
collective social arrangements they possess. Traditional patterns of Japa- 
nese society continue to characterire this social stratum. 

Members of the upper strata of contemporary society— financiers, great 
industrialists and merchants, publishers, statesmen, big-name politicians, 
writers, and performing artists— gather in metropolitan areas. To ^ 
siderable degree, these upper<lass Japanese, like Japanese of the mi c e 
class, comprise compartmented occupational cliques. They are t le e ite 
upper levels of the distinct columns depicted at the middle level of soci- 
ety. Each category is cohesive within its otvn occupational compartment; 
for instance, networks of marriage, kinship, and parakinship o tre oya- 
bun-kobtm type that link certain elite business families to othere are often 
cited as the substructural basis for close cooperation among large roni- 
panies even after the dissolution of the formal 
held these companies together until the end of World ar . 
less similar cohesiveness characterhcs elite members wit in ® 
partmcnu as well, whereas bonds that span several compar 
relatively rare. An example or two of crosscutting bonds 
be cited. The univenity-classmate bond is one; graduates of Tokyo Um 
venity Law School once constituted the chief recruitment ^ 
government departments and busing firms; esen furnish a 

monopoly on such jobs is now diminished, former gra , j 
channel of communication between these businesses and ^ 

bureaucracy. Moreover, large firms doing busmess with 
eminent a^ncies find posts in their mvn 

retiring from these agencies. Up to connections 

have attracted close scrutiny, perhaps more $ 1 .j:,. joHj. 

other erne,. Further ,...dy may "irioTa-S r^.o 
»ity than i, non- petted, but at pretent a noidd ra n ^ ^ 
the columns that comprise the top strata o Jap 
together in an "Establisliment," to use the Hriiish term. 

PATTERNS OF INTERPERSONAL REI.ATIO 

Hatdn, onthned the hath .octal J^^Co rSla!- 
its dual stnictures, sve may now inquire m y 
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many different routes to a higher station in life; but each is cHdiciilt of 
ascent for any great distance, and his entry into one \irtually seals off his 
access to another. Restricted mobility is acknowledged to be a major 
problem in Japanese economic organization; as we have noted, the struc- 
ture seems to permit intergenerational mobility as an incentive to 
adiievement (along a pattern we were able to identify even in the Toku- 
gawa period, in which the father's efforts might be rewarded in the son), 
but less frequently to facilitate mobility within a man’s own career 

An employee with little chance to cfiange jobs or ocnipations under- 
standably develops only a marginal interest in parallel occupations. Tlie 
consequence is a pattern of xcnical solidarity (commitment to his own 
company and occupational group), with a sharp cleavage between groups; 
it 1 $ a pattern analogous to the one already discerned in summarizing 
inship and community organization. Bureaucrat, industrial technician 
or engineer, office worker, doctor, jurist, artist, journalist, and scholar 
comprise, as it were, parallel columns; fetv channels of communication. 


mo\eroent, or solidarity cut across these columns to bring to people at 
roughly equivalent levels in the scprate columns a lively sense of com- 
mon purpose or common cause which might counterbalance their solid- 
arity with groups above and below them in the same column. An office 
worker identifies himself positively as part of his office or department 
que, his company, and his occupation or profession; he has little to 
all office workers, let alone with all the three-quarten of the 
middle-income category. The 
!! tlcarly covers a narrower range than similar 

it«t n United States or Western Europe. Even more significantly, 
nliir 1 ^ acquire the comprehensive and 

an makes the American middle class, particularly, 

and sociai power. 

pivp« fh ® c class arc skilled laboren whose rising wage structure 
crmonnT/ «n.enities are now 

the fart ^'■ymens lives, but whose prestige level suiTen from 

small pniP hands. Wages in Japan’s multitude of 

behind Those of Lployees in large 
pay.^These skiiLT workers n<nv are on a nearly equal basis of 

fomierlv vo: 1 i. «rners, partly fill the 

nomic eliip nf c^ween the impoverished masses and the wealthy eco- 
has lifted the incTmiroT^T’'' agricultural prosperity 

of the nfprniK, Cl ^ ^ i^rge proportion of farm households also out 
stances of ecc!Io” • groups. Nevertheless, there remain staik in- 

classed as "tern ‘^equality. A substantial segment of the labor force 
porary workers" is ineligible to gain union membership. 
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than is normal in American families characterized relations in the house- 
hold and ie, creating differences in privilege among each sibling accord- 
ing to sex and order of birth or among each branch house of the ie ac- 
cording to its relative age of establishment. Paratinship institutions such 
as the dozokti, oyabun-kobun, and iemoto, being based on a kinship 
prototype of interaction, extended such intimate patterns into areas of 
economic, political, religious, and other activity far outside the household. 
The resident of a corporate community, where his neighbors were also 
his companions in work, leisure, prayer, mourning, and collective welfare 
or disaster, had affecthe, diSiise, ascribed, and particularistic qualities 


that dominated his relations with them. 

To say that relationships of a personal and particularistic nature were 
widely prevalent is not to deny the existence of other qualities altogether. 
Even the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries provided examples of 
)oung samurai who strove to rise to eminence, commoners svho sought 
an education, and shopkeepers who labored to enlarge their market. 
These clear instances of achievement orlenution were applauded rather 
than disttedited in their time. Evidence for such an orientation is all 
the more interesting, however, precisely because its performance in tra- 
ditional Japanese society appears to have stemmed from institutions and 
values quite different from those that have reinforced the 
achievement in recent Euro-American societies. As we have noted, efforts 
at achievement in Japan gained the highest praise when they were ex- 
erted for the gain of a collective group or for resvard m the next genera- 
tion rather than for immediate self-benefit. That is to say. aduevement 
somehow was reconciled with diffuse and particularistic relationships. 

Since that time, as we have noted, elements of a contractual soaety 
have emerged in Japan. But duality is as evident in interpenona re 
tionships as in institutional forms: tiadition-based paltems are y 
means obsolescent, as is dearly brougbl out in studies o ow P^°P ^ 
when concerned about expectations or obligations at ot ers p 
them. Particularly notable analyses oi traditional 
made by Rndt Benedict in The and ^ 

Ronald P. Dore in C.„ ii/c in Japnn. Professor Dorn also P 
)sis and dear examples of modem paltems intetm.ngled 
based on traditional assumptions. Miss Bened.ct^ t" “ Jo” 

onstrate how unique the Japanese tradition is, ore, , 

the reasoning adjneed ekrber in Utis chapter ‘ J,*P“ » “f ^ 
dilen no. i J in categories or spedes of behawor “ “^Jerican 
more public situations Uie altitudes and actions rela- 

societies, for example, reserve for and 

tions. Certain Japanese terms specifically den 
actions: they are on (and its redpiocal. ongflw/./) and girt. 
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patterns of contemporary Japanese. Institutional structures of society, 
from one viewpoint, are no more than generalized patterns of attitude 
and behavior; yet tliey do have a distinct existence, from the opposite 
viewpoint, m that they enforce these patterns on the people who partici- 
pate in them. Thus we may say that dual institutions in Japan require 
dual patterns of behavior. To deal with these contrasting patterns, con- 
TCnient though rather specialized terminology may be borrowed from 
the sociological analytic system developed by Talcott Parsons. In his 
view, relationships between particular persons can be categorized along 
Four stich axes are (i) affectivity-affecthe neu- 
n!,rr-^'i ' (3) ascription-achievcment. and (4) 

fo^iv f axis in American 

aSlv'r. "‘t •? “embers of a single 

noTe of ^ toward the first-named 

the onnn ‘f ‘ypical business transactions congregate toward 

maLit ,h,” .hat paran,, will 

tht statui of (diffmene..), that 

initiated fasrr' f ” ttllipting it permanent, once 

indeed be husin teimg it {particularism). Familial relations can. 
person; d aS w',; "■>' 

invest no netsonal ( ^ typical business transaction need 

eardTherXiottfo'd tr"" 

expect each other to iue« ce^ ■>>' moment (specificity), 

nicnl), and may deal with anl Performance (achieve- 

versalism). number of other persons similarly (uni- 

islic pole. oi*thes‘e°"i'’vem’l‘ «e,“a"r'' 

mobile, and diversified societ, ““"'"""'‘y. t>d>pled to a large, 
business corporation and ,h. k • ^ »oo«««es m modern times the 

effective devices for farm • "’'ness contract have become prevalent as 
challengin? or dilmino *°8**^«‘ to mobilize effort without 

shorthand reference some «Jationship. Accordingly, for 

newer social institutions of W sc^k ^ontraclvaL Japan’s 

business, and industry— brin». ^ government. law courts, big 

size of her ereat nti,.* ® contractual relations into play; the sheer 

informal institutions of tradhio^'? exanunation of both formal and 
relationships m modes th-ir Japanese society shows a clustering of 

only for in^imaS ”” “'■P™'-™" 
Situations. Particularism even stronger 
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speciBc persons in concrete, actual situations, as contrasted with a uni- 
versalist ethic of duty, and on or ongaeshi are merely special forms of 
giri. Othen draw the following distinction: two individual penons are 
always hierarchically linked through on, whereas giri relations include 
obligations toward groups and do not necessarily establish superiority on 
one side and inferiority on the other. In either case, giri connotes obliga- 
tion and as such sets the tone of relationship toward specified or speci- 
fiable other persons. Giri is lucid enough if considered in the matrix of 
collectivity-oriented behavior. It is in this matrix that one ran perceive 
how dramas and stories written in the Tokugawa era drew their essential 
dramatic tension from the conflict between gtri and ntnjo. Ninjo refers 
to what one would like to do as a human being and equally to what one 


finds distasteful or abhorrent out of personal sentiment; giri pertains to 
what one must do or avoid doing because of status and group mraber- 
ship. As a human being one might revel in indolence or dissipation or 
abandon oneself to passionate love of one person and impassioned de- 
testation of another, but such releases of feeling cannot be condoned if 
they go against collective solidarity or welfare. Giri irnpUcs die sef- 
discipline that must be used to repress or channel such emotions; hence 
it often carries a cold or even painful connotation. 

A parakinship relation, for example, is a giri relation establishing 
obligations that may conflict with personal disposition or 
other words, the Japanese, like others, do not alwa>-s love their in-iaws: 
but in-laws are giri parents and giri siblings, toward whom one must 
pretend affection even if one does not feel it inwardly. Ciri 
adopted son to take even greater pains then a natural son to s v 
sideration and affection toward the family that incor^mies 
because nobody can ever quite talc for granted that he ee s ' 
of attachment a natural son would have. It is a mista e to 
to be necessarily and inevitably painful, however; quite to the conirao. 
one may find happily con^nial, warm affection Im mg on 
giri partners: ninjo and ciri then coincide. . a 

Ciri obligations often are mutual and reaproal. cspecia y 
collectivity: one offen a gift to a neighbor for his 

son's wedding or assists at a funeral, anticipating reap of 

own life-crisis occasions or emergencies. jjn-le inci- 

lifelong neighbors and associates. It is measu no /xpecictl 

dent or transaction but from its coloring of an asiocu i mojul^and 
.0 «..nd indennhd,. .hn,.,gh .id... .. 

mterdcpendcnce. whether among ncighbo oxtenib to a 

qmidtadcd.. Accodiidgly. .idee iiidi «nd.da '“i^ ^ ,„w 

network of persons, giri relations nuy Imt not just 
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even though he may choose to model much of his life on other patterns. 
Government and business, as we have noted, are carried on in a mix- 


ture of universalistic and particularistic relationships. The proportion 
of universalism has gradually increased — or, not so gradually, but rather 
has risen, broadened, or been beaten down at different phases of transi- 
tion. For example, in creating a nation-state after t868. leaders of the 
Meiji era made adroit use of particularistic patterns to bind popular 
sentiment to the new nation, even though they also introduced new 
concepts as circumstances altered. Chu and kd were favorite watdiwords 
of nationalism. As Kawashima Takeyoshi has shown, the strategy vvas 
to proclaim samurai standards to be open now to the lower classes as 
well and to enlarge the samurai's loyalty to lord (chu) from provincial 
to national scope by abolishing the lords as a class and presenting the 
Emperor as every man's lord. Reiterating the doctrine that all jap-vnese, 
being a special race, comprised a kindred under the Emperor, a father 
above fathers, the leaders also buttressed chu with ho, filial loyalty, to 


the Emperor. Thus they taught not an abstract l 0 )aliy to the stale or us 
principles so much as a personal lo)alty in terms of ongaeshi to the 
person of the Emperor. It was not long, however, before the newly codi- 
fied laws, drawing on European prototypes, introduced a modem con- 
cept of "duty" and its counterpart, "righis,’* that had no precise ante- 
cedent in premodem Japanese culture and. in fact, required new 
terminology. Previously, persons of a given status might possess oblig^ 
lions or prerogatives with respect to other statuses. Now the codes csta 
luhed certain roles— ownership, dtirenship. house headship-with 
specific functions or duties (gimu) that required certain power or rights 
(*enrO for their performance. Thus, a penon in the role of a house head 
"■as entitled to ixjwers over subordinate members in order 
managerial responsibility over the i>. In this role, he held specj i enri 
in order to fulfill specified gimu; in other roles, his rights and duties d • 
fered. Rights and duties jsertained to roles rather than to persons am 
"•ere standard for whoever performed the function of ’ ‘ ^ 

tionally siKcific concept that was a far cry from the more ' -iL. 

held by particular penons under the premoslcm status »}S«em. 
concept began to «tablish a new order within the nation 
nation itself, the duties of subjects were signed out m f/;'! 

detail than their rights, however, until the c c«e 

• c codes of Ia"-s. Under the Occti- 


brought a second Constitution and new than 

jeda J .o hold .p«inc rish... 

"gin ol govcnimcnt. In a dnininlic JWins a-nj- Iron, poro 
had, n-a, csiahhilicd for a more impmoiial. unneoi " 

.nd Icsnl .,„r.n. Crhta Im^ no. failed m I>o'"' 
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of participants. If X, svlio wants to buy a motor scooter, gets it cheaply 
from a friend of liis neighbor's son, he shottM reciprocate by a gift or 
fat or to two penons, in terms of gin. 

Giri inevitably loses its effect in an ensironment of impersonal trans- 
actions among strangers and incidental acquaintances. One might ques- 
tion, therefore, whether it sunises in the present-day metropolitan 
environment of Japan. Professor Dorc shows that it indecrl remains im- 
portant in the midst of Toljo at present, having functions which he 
speafies: it supports some economic activities, such as those of local store- 
keepen; it expresses one's nonrejection of neighbors and sets a clear 
framework of intimacy into which newly arriving residents may find 
their way: it offers security to all in an underdeveloped state of public 
welfare services; and it strengthens influence and prestige in political 
and huiinra alTa.n.. 1, 

soaal services expand, indiisliy niionalim its processes further in the 
scare or prorus, ciiif senite principles berome more strictly enforced, 
and greater numbers oi enters base their clioices on Issues ntther than 


*i**'''*y duitisate enduring penonal attacbments svithin 
metrT,^, ■ ""s''’''’"'"*'' >'“• ■">"« i" H.e heart of eser, Japanese 

m!aS : O'hets accipt such 

nm. sTo ebT" "‘“"’""f- "ri" ate increasing numben ol Japa- 
teeardine th ' nppormnity to escape or sloiigb oH girt relations. 
S foifetT " "“-lal. Tlie special tiuality ol a dt, 

mat elJrt. "ays irom which iu residents can 

iu t den "" »' a aity imposes on all 

andThe tr, “ impananality: one use. eit, utilities 

ZVJ^oT'' " P'>’ am> hu). movie ticleu while 

trouetr”'"'''' ™"''- ''"h* and ticlet takeu 

bets ol strangers w'l'"are'bt!i"' 

asDirafinnt 'n.ew. i in origin, occupation, tastes, and 

them in their In traditional relationvhipj may develop 

nvmitv of ci(v ‘ those who welcome the ano- 

tieal often with .j * ^tom traditional bonds must nonetheless 

t.c ionriamt " ' l""‘'”'a™ic context, using pemnal intro 

m tdeed ro '*"* aaprfim their allair. 

be' able to cope withtclhol''-"”' JaP”" ‘“>ay must 

P p ticularuiic expectations on the part of others 


I Ronald P Dore. Cil> Lift in 
•0-.8. P sv« 


la/xin 


SluJy ol a Tokyo IVard. nerUlc)-. Cilif. 
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of decision and responsibility- but may receire less pay than elder persons 
under them who has-c greater seniority and larger families; this incon- 
sistency. from the unisersalisltc \-icwpoint. puts a bitter taste in the 
mouth. Parents whose reflexes were attuned for most of their lives to 
solidarity and authority arc nonplussed by youngsters who svant to go 
their ots-n way in marriage and work esen at the cost of breaking srith 
family tradition and advice or who strike out peevishly at a constraining 
society through organizations of a left-wing political color. Exacerbating 
the tension is the lack of clear-cut directions and goals for young people 
in their lifetime, the war and subsequent changes have smashed old 
salues without showing them precisely how to reach nesv ones under 
Japanese sodoeconomic conditions. On the other hand, however, the 
older and younger generations do base something in common to ease 
tensions, for the elders themselves grew up in a changing sodety and 
share respect for hard work and ambition which at least have improved 
material living conditioru when much else has remained shifting and 
insecure. 


DAILY AND ANNUAL CYCLES; THE LIFE CYCLE 

The diico^ery that human lile runs in lepealed utuat 
made almttst at soon aa human beinga potsessed enough speech to in 
ahout themselves, Anthtopologists ceitainly vert not the 6nt to beimme 
atvare ol this phenomenon, but they u-ere the liist st»al saenusB in Kite 
on the lact ol cyclic repeUtion as a sva, to edge closer to D>em 
goal „I s-ietving a cultuTtvhole and enUre but in segmeuu small enough 
to be comprehensible. Especially useful lor this purpose are c 
that tvUl be briefly sketched here: the daily cycle, the annua C) . 
the individual life cycle. . . . ^ .aK.»re.-i.r 

As one of these .^de, moves through its course. ‘‘ g*.'® 
an opportunity to note the interaction among e 
nolo^S. sodologiml. ideological-^f a giv^n cultvmr. “ ^ ^ 
interaction of thb whole culture with the phjsi^ "olatrf 

wth the individual. In a cyde. particular aspeos do not 
as systems (e.g., the sodal system) but present . ,nv rvde as bein<» 

integrated whole, alive and in action. Yet one ari ^ ^ aspect, the 

partculaxly revealing of a cuht^’s on 

ideological aspect, or the way m revTCW will stress 

its individual members. Accordingly, the o w JL^jonial-ideological 
icchnological-maierial features of the y relation U> hb soda! 

features of the annual cyde. and the individuals relation 

system in hu life cyde. 
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tinuing particularistic practices, which arc part of the accepted machiner)' 
of government e\en though not in the spirit of the law; but their earnest 
complaints, made from a far mote vnhenalisiic standpoint than would 
have been possible before the war, testify clearly how univcrsalistic ex- 
pectations in public affairs have grown in recent decades. 

In the business world, the most unequivocal particularism is found in 
crafts practiced by families which cherish craft secrets, train apprentices 
living with the family, and expand by founding dozoku, though a dwind- 
ling proportion of Japanese business is carried on in such trades. Until 


very recently, however, worlers in small enterprises received low wages 
and worked under conditions of employment much more like those of 
family memben in a family-based craft than like those prevailing in large 
industries and businesses, and the diffuse relationships ^iwecn employers 
and workers are not apt to disappear qtiicki) even though wages have 
now risen to a level competitive with that of Large firms. Such small en- 
terprises are very common in Japan: in 11)55, two of every five industrial 
workers were in firms employing Jess than thirty persons. Middle-scale 
enterprises, with up to joo workers, are comp.irativcly scarce; so the 
business scene presents a contrast between extremes of small and large 
scale. Even the giant corporations tend to have labor policies of a fami- 
listic nature that would be regarded as incompatible with profit-measured 
efficiency in Euro-American counierpait firms. As studies by James Abeg* 
glen, Solomon Levine, and others show, pay scales take into account the 
)'? . scniorit), family sire, .and other f.iciors apart from the 

JO Itself; worken who are in the category of permanent employees fear 
no layolls when business falU away, being long-range members of the 
company family"; and should they qiurrel with their wives, drink, or 
lave trou le outside their jobs, the chances are that their foreman will 
e around to try to help straighten things out. The company, having 
comrade or labor, feels obliged to act in noncontracied matters as 
vve . Japanese business has set an almost unmatched record of productive 
grow: 1 even without strict adherence to the impersonality of contract 
re ations, fi*ed pay for specified performance, and other businesslike 
practices. But successful new companies in emerging fields of industry 
tend more toward organization along Western lines and so increase the 
pressures toward rationalization of older films. 

surprising, in this environment that mixes sudt radically 
Patterns of organization and interpersonal behavior, that ten- 
I ns an con ict exist. A wide gulf separating the values of elders and 
youngsters of the present generation is an openly recognized fact. Young 
workers and technicians, often more highly educated and specialized than 
senior emp oyees in the same company, rise over the latter to positions 
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Daily Cycle 

The ordinary Japanese family eats three meals a day at hours approxi- 
mating Euro-American mealtimes; in seasons of heavy work, the farm 
family eats four meals while working longer hours. The central feature 
of each meal, gohan, or plain boiled rice, was and still is rarer in many 
farmhouses than a cheaper grain, such as barley or millet; and a notable 
urban trend toward wheat, consumed in baled goods, has helped male 
Japan recently almost self-sufficient in domestic rice production, without 
imporo. Still, rice is most typical, served either hot or cold rvith various 
vegetables and. as proteins, soybean products, fish, or occasional bits of 
meat. Social ritual at the time of eating has now become much more 
relaxed than formerly. Women's places around die table or hearth, in 
rural tradition, were "lower" tlian those of men. More and more, how- 
ever convenience dictates positions at the table in farms as well as in 
city households, though on any special occasion men may eat first and 

1 ptmctiliously according to the 

protocol of rank or seniority. 

Japanes* home, with more space per person than 
fined to 011^” Parody's sleeping arrangements are not con- 

called mS r ' «he house, for thick mats 

flooWnl of i by 6 feet, furnish complete 

I'T ""P' workrooms. Thick 

?he hou^ewfJf constitute a bed at night; svhen 

Som^s av '“Pt.oard in the mofning. the 

the rooms can be s*Wing doore (fiisuma) dividing 

various uses In i Amoved to make the space flexible for 

Ira ions are «'•« flexibility, many furnishings and dec- 

is usually home, the first person to rise each morning 

dt Iff SuL r."" taken most of the 

.hf chL't ‘r 

mother-in-law or any oAer wl^”’ °^^PY 

hold. The household domain Tr S,h'‘" 

taneular stri)rt„r« r.c >i a tradmonal country house, is a rec- 

The living space, syitrSlrnffl*^ 
ground, while the cooking and wmk 
is almoit windowlea and dark 

fk, whereas much wall space around tlie 
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work barefoot or wear nibberiretl "socks” (jikatabt) in the fields and don 
geta or zori elsewhere. At least half of the time, the rest of the country 
work costume is the "contemporary intemationar’ shirt and trousers for 
men and one-piece dress or blouse and skirt for svomen at their house- 
work. Farm women for work in the field tuck skirts into baggy trousers 
called mompe, and in cold weather both sexes rely to a greater degree 
on Japanese traditional garments, of padded cotton, supplemented by 


abundant sweaters and long, machine-knit undenvear. 

As the family gathen in the evening, almost invariably enjoying elec- 
tric light and radio, school-age children are busy witli homework until 
bedtime, and women reseam traditional clothing that must be ripped 
apart for washing or do mending. Men on the farm, in leisure seasons, 
pass quiet evenings; workingmen in town may go out for a drink or a 
game. Many city businessmen spend a good many evenings outside e 
home combining business with entertainment (with or without geisha 
dancing) and habitually think of outside recreation in the company of 
other men rather than with their wives as companions. Town wives, 
thus, tend to be much more available than their husbands for (*ildren s 
needs; it is they who manage household affairs as well as coo ing, sew- 
ing, shopping, and decorating the living-room niche, or to onoma. n 
stera.faraily homes, theoretically centered on male members, it is regu- 
larly a woman who makes the usual daily offerings to the husband 
anceston enshrined in Uie bulsudan or to the household spirit ens r 
in the kamtdana; there is no buUudan in most nuclear-family home- 
holds in the city, for they are branches which ha« no 
from those shared with their main house and vvon ipe a 
Two features of the division of labor between the «xes nand out 
from the daily cycle. First, traditional tasks are dearly ^ 

or the other sex, so that little trading off according Introduced 

tolerated. Mutual interchange in work and recreation u g . 
into the lives of the postwar urban generation, but s i 
Second, women’s heavy share of work ouuide t e om 
.ion of equality with men but a r«pon^ « to be 

per cent of the women who work ate unpai , r 
released to devote themselves to household , yp^ard is 

wrd to the level enjoyed by m»t j ”,y forked out by 

die "release" from housework being rathe domesticity to take 

^ome women in each -dass families often 

part in public activities or work lor a yjjjety of chores, 

depended upon ■•living-in" servanB to rte a™ acquiring servants 
but such households complain of the special talents or 

today. A married woman at work, unless s e i p 
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The diffusion of machinery to farms is greatly changing the overall 
picture of the rural economy, though equal credit must go to the ubi- 
quitous motor biqcles. buses, and trains ant! to schools that have quali- 
fied farmers for away-from-home jobs. The traditional labor-intensive 
system required all available hands at certain busy seasons but left a 
worrisome amount of spare time at other periods. This sOK:aIIed "con- 
cealed unemployment" has been greatly caseil. Some farm dwellers find 
a product to make at home, often using farm materials. In other cases, 
young people leave each day lo work in town or at local industries. As 
we have noted, roughly half of all farmen have some such nonagri- 
cuhural income. Now, inneasingly, young people are abandoning farm- 
ing. As fewer {leople stay on the land, the prospect emerges, for the first 
time, of throwing together the traditional small fields into units large 
enough for more powerful machinery; until this can occur, there is a 
growing shortage of farm labor. 


The long-continued contrast between town folk and country folk is 
ecorning bluned. Farm-bred boys and girls hold jobs in town: they and 
their families may still produce about four-fifths of their food, but for 
c ot ling, furnishing, and tools they are dependent on the same factories 
and stores that supply townspeople. A glance at the daily cycle, how- 
ever, restores penpective. Particularly in metropolitan areas that en- 
rompass millions of Japanese, the urban pattern of life difTers immensely 
from tile rural pattern, what with one or t\^■o hours of bus or train 
nding to and from work, a box lunch and perhaps a glass of beer at 
‘•‘fougliout the day. for a live- 
o" monetary earnings. Farmers do not yet 
Hav 1 re c * work, let alone compress it into an eight-hour 
Saturday half-days. Their rhythms remain 
worken"^ different from those of w,-age- and sal.iry-paid 


anm^r"^ People at work in the city, one sees suits or shirts and trousers 
ZerLT , all as in Hurt, 

in the details. Older persons frequently go visiting 

orwhen an ^'mono; young people on special occasions 

feirls more !rf ^ '*^“ditional Japanese tun«ion may also wear kimono 
this colorf 1*^^^ * ^ frequently on account of the attractiveness of 
obe il d use of the light, figured-cotton 

wear S sexes at all ages For casual 

ceta or vari-u,n°*'^f"K people are apt to use the wooden clogs called 
has become f ® atiri sandal (a molded-rubber version of it 

r” f »'« in ,he U„i.ed S.,.c,. Europe, end 

Sourl. A,,,). Cormrrj folk relomely „rel, rl.oe. exeepl in .own; they 
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Farm life, however, is still responsive to seasonal changes. Though netv 
crops and nesv techniques change the work-jear schedule gradually but 
persistently, a similar rhythm of seasonal adjustment to work and slack 
still closely linked to ancient tradition pulses in all parts of the country- 
side. The main calendar of ceremonies is adjusted to this tvork schedule, 
with ceremony-packed intervals coming when work slacks off. The cere- 
monies once reflected cultiration needs in their purpose as well as their 
liming; changes in tlieir focus that took place in the cities have notv 
affected rural attitudes as tvell, making ceremonial content similar in city 
and country but blurring the agricultural significance of the ceremonial 
calendar. A good many widespread ceremonies, observed in towns and 
cities, still make urbanites conscious of the rhythm of farm life even if 
they treat such occasions merely as extra holidays. Gradual secularization 
of religious occasions, a phenomenon almost worldwide in modern times, 
brings it to pass that every religious festival varies in its religious in- 
tensity from person to person and from place to place: hence it cannot 
be said that the traditional ceremonial calendar u devoutly observed 
even In the country. Yet the religious overtones to various festive occa- 
sions are not entirely ignored, inasmuch as Shinto, which gives nse to 
a large number of seasonal festivals for crop welfare, an u ism, 
which has its nationwide festivals of remembrance of saints or t^iiy 
ancestors, still characterize religious life in city and country ® ‘ 
two religions, in fact, occasion die majority of the ceremonia aj . 
third group of festivals set as strategic seasonal turtung points i^f 
Chinese derivation, each such day symbolized by a flovver or a p * 
official national holidays, previously noted. 

group, seldom receive much attention in rural areas, t is is, * 

most sets the calendar of holidays in rural and ur an f'ujnese 

or more local, traditional ceremonies of Shinto, Bu is , 

derivation set rural rest days, comprising a holiday ca en ar 

related to the urban holiday schedule based mainly on 

observance. But the traditional festivals are also « e ra customary 

if only because they furnish occasions for a nosta^ic « u 

practices. Official holiday, are celebrated with official 

dinary person can only paitidpatc as a spectator, at “ ’ Culture 

attening a program of speeches and performan^s f 

Day or-fhan^ks for Labor Day. To the contrary in 

festivals, it is celebrations in each home and comm ^ poj. 

heart of the occasion, as in the case of the American Halloiseen or. pos 
sibly. Thanksgiving. 


i list belotv certain 


traditional 


festhe occasions that are prominent in beginning to the 

‘0 their major features, proceeding m general from tne oeg 
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skills, is apt to be regarded as not quite dignified, and a similar handicap 
cools the ordinary iroman's leal for civic activity; so ilie second step 
upward waits upon further change in the climate of opinion before it 
becomes a svidespread phenomenon. 

Annual Cycle 

Duality IS strikingly evidenced in the way people's activities are organiied 
through the year m Japan. The official and business year follows the 
Gregorian calendar in all main features, with its division into twelve 
months and seven day weeks (years officially still are numbered from the 
accession o each Emperor, but the Christian year count is tending to 
ovenhadow tins mode of numeration). Company employees conse- 
quent y ive in terms of a week turning on the Sunday holiday (without 
itligioos connoiaiion, ncepi for Christian,) and of mon.hs lhat malch 
fi ^ except in name. The farm year, however, took shape 
the fi.ld, 7 major crops— erpeciallf rice, svhich is in 

rhvthm nF I?"”, i Noscmbcr— and tollosrs an organic 

harvest T‘ ^i>ricst and planting and around to another 

Various subtle d *" “ **3F0na] cycle of variable uniu. 

these contrast' ' habits of tltonght and omiook flosv from 

Form™ "n® •”>'» “ '™ 

nadonal hid..? d “ “ >'>' *“<‘"'•1 «' 

national hollrlas’ ’ " »' school vacations, .Many 

shifting die hSidavs lHin”i°”' spokesmen hase suggested 

able three day vacaiio' , -tJ/'J,™"®' ®'”“I’’ P™”'’' 

break that is stmevci ’ ho"'e'er. offers a tliree-day 

taken up the gift LLcroT’ch”' " addition, people have 

become a paufe pZd n„ f i-"'ening week ha. 
though secondary ^is the Ba **'’‘*«- importance, 

from Buddhist tradition for mS ''"S"* I"’’'""'' 

off to visit his hncTs- 'n a worker can get three to six days 

people (especially the sdf?™ "‘‘hoiit pay. For a great many 

merely £y weekcL. and I'" “ P“"«'““1 

man, Jre person, are ,lu„r 
school „ dosed from July « 0™^°“’/''^“’' 

area, from home. Thus the nufen'^ “>1 "he entire family can travel 
spaced b, the convenienm rf "'7'” -I’P""'”' 

closely resemble those ol VVesteT^Um^ ™' S'’'™™”'' 
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4. Bojs’ Day (lunar or solar 5/5): Shinto or secular. 

Purpose: amusement stressing male virtues; prophylaxis in former times. 
Persons: boys below teen age, in general. 

Preparation: large wind-sock bannen in carp shape are flown above house; 
vertical banners picturing a mounted warrior are raised: in the tokonoma 
are set a warrior helmet or doll, a bobbing-head tiger doll, and hntohi 
(strong-boy) dolls. 

Activities: a party meal for boys. 

Foods: mocki wrapped in oak leaves; red-nce balls, cakes. 

Remarks: popularized in the nineteenth century, replacing ceremonies of 
prophylaxis for health of community: names of the latter (tango no se u, 
shobu no sekku) still used. 

5. Tanabata (lunar or solar 7/7): secular, borrowed early from China. 

Purpose: honor to stars, especially Vega (Weaving Girl). 

Persons: children in general (taken up by schools) 

Preparation: using ink supposedly made with morning dew, chi ren write 
poems (if able) or characters on colored cards and tie them to ® * 
long bamboo stalk to be set up in house yard: cut eggp ant, etc., ts 

on branches; vegetable animals are carved for display. 

Activities: bamboo stalks are set up and then are cast into stream or 
in the evening. 

Foods; red rice. . . 

6. Bon (lunar or solar 7/13-15, varying with locality): Buddhis . 

Purpose: to welcome ancestral spirits for three-day visit. 

Persons; household (for the dance, community). fruits 

Preparation: practice for dance; set offerings (se^onal ' ^ 
rice, water) before ancestral tablets, which are place 
grave, are eleined. ,, , 

Aciivltles; prayer, for aiteeslor, (a, a( s„, in lire 

folk dance. Additionally, pme ..ineen.e" and at 

cemetery each day to please ancestral spin and send off 

approaJ.es to village on first and las. evenings .0 welcome and 
the spirits. , «/,. lo/iz-iS. 

/• Spring, Suiiuner, and Fall Festivals (lunar or so ar 

with local variation): Shinto. .1, 1 its shrine. 

Purpose: to renew wellbeing of one shrine (usually 

Persons: household representatives of «»mmun y 
several buraku). , , . „,|. and a litter with 

Preparation: make ready pain of vertical n . 

ark (if shrine spirit is paraded). duration. 

Activities: banners and arcli on community worship 

Pray at shrine, and parade ark through wmmu jjoniecoming for rela- 

or not at all). Visiting and feasting, with sa , Festivals may be 

ti.e.. Fall being n.o.. teporian.. Sprang and Sn.nn.er 
abbreviated to visiting only. ,rlilevin2 communion with the 

loods: fish and sake m plenty. The object of achieving 
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end of the jear. Dates of celebration var) slightly from one locality to the 
next in the countryside but are regularly scheduled, originally exclusively 
by the lunar calendar, which makes them a month or more later and 
variable from year to year on the solar calendar. More than a few country 
localities, however, follow the lead sec long ago by towns and use a solar- 
calendar date. To allow for both lunar and solar dating, we list both the 
usual month and day by number. 


I. New Year (lunar i/i-j, .,-6. 9. ,5): Shinto and Buddidit. 

urpose. to welcome the new year and renew community ties (Shinto): to 
venerate ancestors (Buddlust). 

Penoiis; everyone. 

Preparation: all debts cleared, hoine cleaned, straw oriiamenti {^himr-ka-jjri) 
or pme branches (*arfomfl/Ju) put at entrance of honvc by last day of old 
year (o-mtsoka). briglu cloihing ni.ide ready, cluiinoui rice (mochi) 
pounded to make cakes or balls. 

Aetivuies. 1-3— feasting at Itonie and visiting nearby to pay "best wishes"; 
'tsit to shrme of community; <-6-returfi home of wises and relaiises who 
'^wraied at home and at graves 
(fondo)**' ^ **' ’S—^Mutouniiy bonfire of ornaments 

a Sf n”’°n'' •"«' foods: a soup (tdrtO: wngennes, 

«• Doll Day (lunar or solar 3/3) Shinto and secular. ^ ^ ^ 

Purpose: amusement, fert.hty in former simei. 

to th ^ k * ^*P^***‘’*'"S *0 ancient Imperial Court and belonging 
teooLi t!!’ t V" varicolored rice cake, in 

AcS. f (''«f'""oe;.,) are displayed. 

A R»me, flayed. 

(nonalcoLTicfiake.'lfkcT' 

«ntury, replacing old fertility 
hamn t tnountam climb [ynmn-agAri] to bring mountain spirit 

lyamano-ftami] down to fields). 

1 urpose. to venerate ancestors ' 

Perion, household nsembm, mU, „ wiihou. pries, 

Preparation: ancestral tablets fifimv at^ «pr ■ i 1, r 1 

arp. a , , “ t««m) are set in the lokonoma; family graves 

are ilemed and deeo,a„d 

.•Meu andTh";'' 

laWeu and also belore past.lom, at 

fajey * served without salt, fish, flesh, eggs, or sake (lAa/i'n ryori, ascetic 
Remarks essentiallv 

Bon (see below), !„d l.ll 
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grades. In any society, although persons are scattered randomly through 
all ages, custom groups them into grades that are assigned particular 
stigmata or signs, status, and functions. The particular categories vary 
from one society to another, and so does the emphasis that is placed on 
certain grades or on the grading system as a whole. Under traditional 
conditions, the status of a Japanese individual has depended on many 
circumstances over which he has had no control: his household reputation 
and class rating, his sex. his age relative to other persons, and so on. Age- 
grades also classified him and tended strongly to dictate standards of con- 
duct as he moved through life. In a ojuntry of mobility and stress on 
achievement, such as the modem United States, conduct tends to be 
siandardired less by age itself than by other criteria. An important ex- 
ception is the teen-age period, which is a grade of great importance, 
typically characterized by special sorts of problems and adjustments and 
disunctive speech forms, clothing, interests, and Uhavioral patterns. For 
reasons we shall investigate presently, the traditional Japanese order of 
things had no specific teen-age period. A person under such an order 
staved in the category of childhood until sometime bcween the ages ol 
fifteen and seventeen, whereupon he assumed the functions and sutus of 
a youth (remen) or young adult without passing through any d^-cut 
intmtnins status. It should b. notsd hent that this state of allatn, so 
dearly in contrast tdth the contempotaiy Anienean pattern, u altering 
year by year even in quite remote localiUes as soaoeconormc cban^ 
ptnettite them, but many locali.ies still lact signs ol special teen-age 
behavior among adolescent youngsters, scho ate consideted pan ol a group 

of gron-n-ups as soon as they stop being children. 

vete, ol comse. impomnt in naiuonal Jap^i^t^m^ 
and UtTnansiuon from one to anotftet »ns marled by spenEc nnemon.ra 
that made the identificauon ol each an easy 
differed locally, drey esubllshed basically 

The list of the main "rites ol passage" which follows dius sen off the 

"^^““mtTSurihtee days alter birth. The 

^”2^. Shri^“S?i Utirty-one or 

child is mhen by i« to rhe pn. 

shrme, an offenng u made iheir. and community itself as 

tccung spirits of the community and. mother's 

a new memter. The ^^inates the ritud impurity of 

family for this occasion. Thu ntoai aisu 

iSfieat al.e, binh. A mea. is pnpated lot dose 
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shrine spirit is assisted both by sharing food in the siciniiy of the shrine 
and. for young men. by becoming ecstatically drunk. 

Remarks- Fall Festnal usually ■$ biggest. This set of ceremonies resembles 
a different set (goAito. prayers), except that the latter lacks festhities. 

8 . Shicliigosan (lunar it/i5)t Shinto. 

Purpose- to introduce diildren of community to shrine at end of infancy 

Persons- three year-olds; also, five- and sesen-year^lds, as the name of the 
festival implies 

Prepwation. mother’s parents and others send child’s dress costume. 

Activities: shrine visit in best clothes: simple meal with relatives. 

Foods: red rice at meal. 

Remarks: modcmiied version of older age grade ceremonies at which a child 
changed elements of his costume. 


9 Kiirisumasu (solar i8/»5): Christian or secular. 

Remarks- In Japan today it is impossible to leave the subject of special 
celebrations without mention of Christmas. Though still seldom observed 
in rural arcav. Kuriaumasu has become sucli a popular celebration in the 
arge cities that » has actually been suggested for designation as a national 
Doiiday (under the euphemistic name of Internationa! Goodwill Day). 
Christian seniimems are almost entirely absent, but decorated trees, Santa 
ausej, angels, and the like are common in downtown shopwlndows and 
in the houses of modems. Gift giv-ing is relished both by department 
stores and by family members. Few better examples exist of the easy 
assimihiion o rettain aspects of Western culture into Japanese urb.m life 
ana of the shifts emphasis svhich inevitably take place when such 
assimilation succeeds. 


Individual Life Cycle 

patterns of maturation and aging are much alike for all man- 
inter ^enlarkably different is the idiosyncratic 

^ imposes on them. Tlie life cycle of the Japa- 

vinrA “tinct coloration or, rather, several sorts of coloration, 

‘he usual differences according to sex or class of 
vMiiai 1- ” j account the contrasts imposed on indi- 

atteniinl'^% j ^ ’o which we have repeatedly drawn 

to vvbirL ii°i ** ” ^3rd to conceive of a single pattern 

ferent ’ 13 somehow conform or else be considered "dif- 

arcPTifat^iA attempt to coalesce variant patterns or link all 

first I - pattern, we shall find it easier to consider 

senaratPi^'^K of the more traditional order of things and then fit in 
ditions ^ ^ ^ changes imposed on either sex by modem con- 

GE GRADES. Let US first consider the existence and nature of age- 
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people pul off joining it ivhile they are in school, and city dwellers arc 
apt never to join at all. AVherc an actise branch exists, it still jrerforim 
traditional functions (labor serx-icc for the community and entertainment 
of its members), and it may ha\e both male and female disisions. lUii 
such a branch operates sometimes as a sort of auxiliary of the schools in 
organizing athletic contests and sometimes at an aid to an agricultural 
cooperative, and it must compete for participants against Boy Scouts, 
Four-II clubs, and informal friendship groups. Thus, its age-grade con- 


notations have been svatcred down. 

Modem life brings nesv conceptions of age-grades and introduces new 
instruments of cliangc in the life-cycle patterns of the Japanese. For sub- 
adults, for instance, scliool has become a central feature of life rather 
than an activity interrupted, as in the old-time village, by harvests and 
transplanting and eventually by full-time farm work. Infants old enough 
to toddle outside the yanl become preschool children; thereafter they 
tend to be grouped by elementary (six years), middle (three years), and 
high school (three yean) leveU. subdivided by s^ool grades. School thus 
sets a new scries of age-grade categories. Diversification also affects sub- 
adults, for while some remain ‘'students" through college, othen become 
“young adults” at work after high school or even after middle school. 
^^odem circumstances prevent youngsten from having a specific, solidary 
young people’s organization In towns and cities. Teen-agers of urban 
areas and even in the country arc clearly developing a group idemity, less 
marked than in. say. the United States, but of the same nature. TTie sense 
of belonging to an age-grade Is now a phenomenon on a different, 
broader scale than that which gave rise to the organized associations in 
which previous generations participated. At more advanced age levels, 
adults are still more thoroughly diversified by occupation, residence, and 
other features. Accordingly, age-grades are much less dear-cut and specific 
among the J.apanese whose lives have departed far from traditional pat- 
terns, and poups specifically organized on the basis of age are m.ssmg 
Grades may be identified in rather general and overlapping ‘f™* J'hidi 
are quite parallel with those found througliout modem societies, mf^cy 
preschoolf school age and teen age; adulthood job 
keeping, and parenthood; mature years; and old age. ^ 

these rather arbitrarily labeled modern categories 

with their counterparts in similar age poups m .Jhich they 

. -n • bv the Japanese tradition from which they 

=.egor.e, a,e i life rf ,he mode™ Japenese 

have emeiged. And it is this wnicn give* 

its panicufar quality. W, m™ now to “ , 

gorL into width the life cycle, of the f '■ 

CHILDHOOD SOCIALIZ/ 


Socialization may be considered 



relatives, and pra)en are offered by a Shinto priest for the good health 
of the infant during childhood. Pctson.'i! birthda)s subsequent to the 
first had no celebration in the past, and cverjone’s age was considered 
constant from New Year to New Year; birthday parties are now becoming 
regularired. 

4 Gemptiku or kanetsuke: the former a ceremonial for boys of sesen- 
teen: the latter, for girls of fifteen. At the gempuku (also called hanko 
and other names), the boy is gisen his first adult clothing or Western- 
style suit at a feast. The kanetsuke, at which women related to the girl 
once applied black stain to the teeth as an adult cosmetic, now involves 
only new clothes and limited feasting or is ignored altogether. On the 
present official calendar. Adult Day. January 15. has the purpose of 
honoring youths tvho are reaching adulthood, as a mass substitute for 
individual family ceremonies that are now often neglected. 

5. larriage {kekkony. preferably by ihc time men are twenty-fise and 
women twentythree but now more variable, especially among urbanites. 

‘ends to be delayed. Tlie wedding cere- 
Pirl transition from young-adult to full adult status. For a 

relatives inheriting son. It marls her introduction to bis close 

(fdio*!/) or retirement (inAyo): ceremoniously observed 

nroces* northern Japan, but becoming a gradual 

(or chosent tn* * ‘e'^here without the iwrformance of ritual. The eldest 
in thehousphri/i**^)''-^*i.*/° leadership and. traditionally, supreme status 
of mndfathcr '^*’'** former house head attains the status 

"esSnSv (.n*yo-ran). relieved of major 

lo ^hea L " P^P'^y- e^-ent distinct fi^m succession 

7- FunerawJc/Wi retired peison. 

to exist hut eit i*^' •**e family member does not simply cease 

fiedln e^vl : K- honored at sped- 

day. recoJn L/h " ‘he next generation and. Lch 

his name^ which LL’'3th before the ancestral tablet beating 

Traditionally certain BuddhUt cabinet (butsudan). 

ticular age-grade be on.eT"- “‘I”"* '"'“<=»« only members of a par- 

these have now mostly Sll ” 1 *'^ “'«niuate certain age-grades But 
their character to fit L 1 ^ survive or have changed 

instance of the latter age grade organizations. An 

wakamono-gumt fvoumr n/* o>^«a‘ion for young people; once a 
munity. it if now ^ ^ independent in each local com- 

organuation. It was and Association), part of a rational 

d still IS essentially an adult group; so many young 
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compulsory nine yean. This sentiment is buttressed by the tradition of 
respect for scholars in Japan and, more practically, by awareness that the 
educated man in the modem tvorld possesses advantages not for himself 
alone but for his family line as well. Thus, schools are popular even in 
exceedingly tradition-oriented localities, while in towns and cities parents 
struggle with their children not just to get through school but to gain 
admission to the most prestigious sclrool available, even drilling preschool 
children to excel in the aptitude tests by which schools of top repute 
select their kindeigarincrs. 

It is fair to say that many parents, modem and traditional alike, have 
a disproportionately exa^erated respect for formal education, e.xpressed 
in a way which betrays their osvn authoritarian outlook. To them and 
their children the teacher is a person of authority. The role of authority 
is diffuse, not specific; accordingly the teadier is conceived as responsible 
not only for imparting certain information and developing specified skills 
but also for forming character. When ivonied, then, oser their cJrildrcn’s 
supposedly low level of etiquette, unsettled outlook, or uncertain moial 
values, these parents tend to lay the blame most particularly on the 
school, not on their ov,-n failures at home or on the unsettled world about 
them. One senses that they are not merely choosing a convenient scape- 
goat, In the logic of a society polarized toward authoritarianism and 
diffuse relationships, they sec it as correct to abdicate responsibility 
broadly to whoever is in a status of authority. Their only proper function 
is to urge their children to study hard and heed what the teacher says; it 
is up to the teacher to form the children’s mind. 

TEEN-ACS PHENOMENA. Primarily in cities but increasingly in 
tosvns and villages also, Japanese parents are experiencing the bafflement 
and wonder common to parents svherever the teen-age syndrome has 
emerged. Some features of adolescence are common to all mankind, but 
most phenomena that go under the teen-age label are specific to countries 
of rapid change accompanying industrialization and technical disersifica- 
tion. Some reasons for their blossoming in Japan may be seen if sve com- 
pare the traditional village svich modem Japanese urban culture. 

By the time the Japanese farm boy or girl reached the age of fifteen or 
sixteen a generation or more ago, he or she was ready to assume most of 
the functions of an adult. Most needed skills had been learned at home 
or in the fields, working in close company with adults, from whom adult 
mannen could simultaneously be pick^ up. A person of sixteen is 
biologically mature enough to perform a day’s work and consummate a 
marriage. Admitted as a member to low status in the adult hierarchy, 
the midadolescent could expect to continue a submissive role not greatly 
contrasting with his childhood role until, with increased experience, he 
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to ha^e two rather distinct facets Pint, children in their formative years 
work out wliat has graphically been termed a eoguitive map of their 
culture; they use this map to locate themselves and determine their 
identity. Second, each acquires motivation toward becoming a particular 
sort of person. The second facet of socialiration, the preparation of an 
individual career plan, logically should be a function of the fint. It is no 
surprise to find that in modem Japanese ciiittire, where growth and 
change offer pathways for the ambitious, children shosv themselves 
strongly motivated by ambition to launch careers and improve their lives 
despite obvious obstacles and threats of frustration. We do not under- 
hand in detail how things may have differed in the traditional culture. 
One would suppose that a child in. say. late Tokugawa times would have 
lormed a cognitive map of fixed, hierarchical units offering few clear 
patI.Ka), to a dai„e„, )ite. Contemplating thU map. he might nell be 
irapeiied to petlom eliieientiy in his asctihetl posilion but coulti hardly 
ambition tor a dilerenl lite. Nevertheless, a good 
itonlv^i aahibn strong motivations toward achievement, 

lanm « »' »<!'«"«• I" economist's parlance, 

is Tmila, T ^ r '"““'’S ““'paanabn. and the record 

» s.m.lat pohneal, scholarly, and artistic Helds, 

drrV tor ’’a'" ‘"ada to account ior this strong Japanese 

icrfnttn T'T' ‘"e!'" ‘“'itutioos so firmly based on 

of self betterme achrcvemcnt was and still is viewed not in terms 
mo uT a on,? “ r ■>' "'a >>'”''!= of some collective 

as adontion thst h ‘abes note of parabinship mechanisms such 

. h h 1. a '■.a™ paaaltlati • pathway io achievemeni. A third strg. 
S*. ol fiVed no.rn “ “T' “"‘'a™ “aialiration of children in a 
household (pte.Lp.iv"el',‘S?f,m 'l'“ a»abli"he>i 

t,sre"'?™.'';Ser,t"\r''r""' 

more unrI<*fir.pA , i whereas other sons whose future was 

clraractentics and"ihe°pmc*?'‘*r"''' '"‘t'P""'"'"' 

or Ihese suggesiions Lt th^ ' ^“a avidence supports each 

and fuller sv^ip . *1““'*™* couW bear further examination 

Peonie „ ? “ °>’ “ "“al levels, 

in a family will eoramunity today still do assume that the first boy 

mmatioT t?. c "np?" If'aPP;™. P>tanb, then show a deter? 

sci.ool.ng is one such com™ a*" 

(list as 1 spcnta.i k . Education, however, is perceived not 

even girls and f everyone, including 

guts, and far more youngster, go on than stop with the present 
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for adolescents who may not c\en stay long in the villages. An upsurge of 
jmenile delinquent:)' — a s)inptom of dislocation, not merely of social 
diange — is a source of great distress to the Japanese, though insofar as 
rates of this phenomenon can be assessed, the incidence is still low for an 
industrially advanced nation. 

WEDDINGS. Yanagida Kunio reminds us that some of svhat we now 
consider traditional Japanese culture actually took form in the early 
phase of modernization (Meiji era), using marriage as an example. He 
asserts that rural marriage once was arranged mainly by the individual 
choice of the )oung people concerned, who had mutual contact and 
formed attachments in the course of youth-group activities svithin the 
village. As he interprets the situation, the snllage rather than its families 
was then the prime unit of society, and its integrity suffered no jeopardy 
from such freedom in the choice of a marriage partner; svhether married 
or not, the young people would be working on land whose fruits were 
in some sense at the disposal of the community. As tillage collectivity 
melted away under new economic conditions and with more diffuse social 
intercoune, however, young people began to find spouses outside the 
village, and the family as prime property holder became the basically 
important unit and protected its interests in marriage by treating the 
choice of a spouse as a concern of the family or of its head. This, of 
course, was the chief concern of families in Uie samurai class, in which 
the added elements of political or social influence entered into the ar- 
rangement of marriages. Thus, collectise welfare prevailed over indh-idual 
desires both before the MeijI era and during that era, and a filial 
youngster was expected to let his family arrange hb marriage. 

Marriage in traditional localities is still seen as more than a pairing 
of individuals. For the boy's family, it is a means of perpetuating a house- 
hold by produdng offspring or of enlarging the ie by creating a new 
branch. His family looks for a strong and healthy girl who b a willing 
worker, while the girl’s family wants her to marry into the best possible 
situation, one in which she will not suffer poverty or maltreatment from 
in-laws. In an established house, the girl will join the groom’s family and 
base to adapt herself to its household wTiys (kafu). Because of these con- 
sideralions. marriage arrangements require caieful insestigation of each 
lamily by the other. In ihb delicate situation each family asks a gtv 
between (often a couple who are elderly, diplomatic, and exj^nenced) to 
provide a suitable list, sorts out the best prospects, and then has the 
go-between make a detailed inquiry into each homeholds eronomic 
status and reputation, any hbitny of disease that mig t “ ^ ® 

I>osed spouse or offspring, and the households attitude tos^■ard a proposed 
marria^. If these preliminaries make the match look promising, the 
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n-ould rise to a position of greater responsibility as house head or, for 
girls, housewife. If the family occupation were a craft or a small business, 
Its demands would not impose psycholt^ical or social dislocations of a 
much more marked degree than fanning, thanks to apprenticeship. 

Modem adulthood by contrast imposes numerous dislocating demands, 
set against a much less stable background. Children spend much time 
with each other at school and litUe time with adults in the serious busi- 
ness of making a living. Parental experience, in any event, may give little 
precedent for many decisions and choices the adult of the next generation 
must make. In an increasingly diverse society, there are occupational and 
other choices to be made by each person for himself; the scope of this 
society just begins to become comprehensible to a child who is entering 
the teens. We may conceive of the teen-age period, when a person is no 
longer a child and yet not fully an adult, as a period to practice making 
choices and decisions, to practice adult behavior before having to bear 
the Mnsequences that come with full economic and social adulthood. It 
IS a difficult period, for the temptation is to reach for privileges but post- 
pone accepting corresponding responsibilities, whereas one's parents and 
others end to stress responsibilities before privileges. One takes comfort 
rom olhei, o! ont, aje who uniformly enperltncing rhis iransitron 
and .denr.6e, onasalf w„h tham b, chivacing activitiel dress, speech, 
IMlS "gang™ “ ''“■“S'es or peculiar even to one’s own 

ch£enaeT,r“'n’'‘‘f' U" *" P"""' Km-agcts with all the 

ReS u ‘"‘“"“"•'io" American teen-agm experience, 

urSed m ■’“P"""' P« O" ^Uorr^re or 

bv him a?fi P Other souice of money to be managed 

Si. own d , % n" ■''' 'rislrtening privilege o£ finding 

nise ZenL d I’ " “"‘"8 * S"'’ J>P» 

cordine to th ' ' money and arrange most social occasions ac- 

oeriod^ n lor'S”™'. least until a relatively advanced 

dZvlmu. rhV,’ T r«"1ardired or' practiced 

examinatio f other hand, formidable school entrance 

"souZ, °P' “5“" rluration and whose lamil, 

choices more ofK„'than'i“T’^“"'? “™” ""S' orcupaironai 

to maVp a V, • fJnited States, also, and those who are free 

to be a rhanr e acutely aware that there is not likely 

cities now pvhiv,° For all these contrasts, however, Japan's 

ha.rcuis,slanv ma~'ar'„er'no”°' ‘“" ’S' P>ttem: clothing, 

ni!t«_tiiP vriv^i ttonmusic and nondance crazes, teen-age hang- 

where the ^ '• subdued measure, these signs seep into villages, 
where the assumptions and circumstances of tradition are losing force 
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go-betweens arrange an elaborately casual meeting (miai) of the young 
people, sometimes alone but more often accompanied by their parents. 
If either party takes exception to the proposal at this point, the meeting 
can be passed off as a chance encounter in a park or department store, 
but if all signs are favorable they proved to a betrothal with appro- 
priate attention to a dowry of goods from the girl's side and a com- 
pensatory gift of money from the boy's side. Finally, they perform the 
wedding ^ 


• one-third to one-half of all Japanese proceed exactly as 

indicated, for today’s young people do have enough unsupervised con- 
tacts to form their own attachments. These may even lead to ren’ai 
( o\e marriage) or ]iyu kekkon (free marriage) without any apparatus of 
a go-between or negotiation over dowry and bride price. But this modern 
alternative has not yet become a general form, because it bears the con- 
notation of defiance of parents or. at the very least, implies impetuous 
and immature haste. Hence, even when the boy and girl have reached 
‘^nderatanding, they are apt to inform their parents and 
w some or all o! the forms of the arranged marriage, thus joining, 
'heir parents take the 
'^hen the detailed investigation undep 
a ®_?®'h6''veen seems unnecessary and repugnant, they substitute 
tesriR* ^ established status whose presence 

of vm to the deliberation and dignity of their marriage. A 1957 survey 
modern ! Tokyo aparSLts (as 

had * f* wight be found) revealed that the majority by far 

tion consM,. ■ if™* arranged marriage, a not unwise precau- 

three me r ^’'^rage, there had been no more than 

three meetings between a pair before their marriagel 

for Derson«° t,iFE. Early married life sets quite different problems 
should ‘hose in a modem nuclear family. It 

hold size bur**' problems are not simply a function of house- 

lamily types environments in which these 

own buf yohhg larm couple may live in a home of their 

where he ha« “* her husband's community 

to his relativ a °^°‘her means of livelihood, she must adjust herself 
more like ihSe^nf hers. Her problems arc 

with her salaried h **“*'*^ ‘han the bride living alone 

in anv case ,h ^ ^ *hand in a town or city. The odds are about 2 to 1. 
in his paremal^L^^f a Uem-family heir and live 

her mfjorZ^r^. adjustment to her inlaws is quite ap, to be 
tor a year or more. The pivotal peisonality in this 
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lengthened and nuclear families have simultaneously become prevalent. 
Apart from the well-to-do, not many persons in Japan have earned 
enough in their working years to provide against old age with bank ac- 
counts or insurance policies. Retirement programs instituted by business 
firms are admittedly inadequate lor the most part, and the government’s 
social security measures need to be made more ample and given broader 
coverage to fill the gap. The economic problem is now evident and is 
expected to grow rapidly, for at the same time that the proportion of 
elderly people is increasing in the nation as a whole, business companies 
under pressure to rationalize their operation are trying to institute com- 
pulsory retirement ages rather than continue workers indefinitely on 
their payrolls. The social problem of providing humane alternatives to 
lonely declining yean is still less acute than in societies that have been 
longer committed to nuclear family organization: so community or 
national planning is still in its beginning phases. 

Death calls forth a substantial show of sympathy and solidarity in all 
parts of Japanese society. In the city, the condolence of friends, business 
associates, and even relatively casual acquaintances is expressed at least 
in formal notes containing a small amount of money toward expenses, 
but also more elaborately in the sending of elaborate floral wreaths, to be 
displayed in a row along the funeral route. In the country, death is still 
a major occasion for the community as a whole to spring into self- 
sufficient action. Each household of a buraku (in larger communities, 
each household of a kumi) sends one representative to perform the 
awntul tuncion.: ths digging of the grave or collectmg of firewood for 
the pvre, the preparation of the coffin, and the cooking of food for the 
bereaved family and .he funeraf helpers. Some menfcn are sent to 
notify the kindred by bicycle, telephone, or telegraph. The kindied and 
friends arrive, while close rela.ives prepare the corpse for burial and 
cremation. Apart from k,mi or httrokn helpers, those who come dep.t 
formal note, with money enclosed and rereive a hastily 
bordered card as well as a card of gratitude at a f '• » 

offered food in the house, though they may leave gracetully before he 
funeral procession of rela.ives, lollo»,d b, close 
cemetery. All these functions among bereaved families in a y 
ment hive to be performed by grieving re at.ves or by 
sionals; so they .end to be abbreviated, not m order >» “ 
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apt to arrive at the beginning and bears most heavily on the nesv svife 
as she makes adjustments to her husband's relatives. 

SUCCESSION, OLD ACE, AND DEATH. By postwar lasv. each 
married couple comprises a household regardless of where the pair lives: 
in social fact, sons who live in their parental homes after marriage com- 
prise merely a segment of the larger households. Household property is 
joint, howeser it may be registered, and it tends to be inherited as a 
unit by one penon even though the law entitles each offspring to an 
equal share Inheritance customarily comes svith the death of the older 
house head; succession may come ten or more years earlier. Succession is 
important, at present, only in traditional stem families: it once was a 
whith the retiring house head formally 
responsibilities and prerogaiises to his chosen successor, 
eritor. For a long time in some parts of the country, 
transi others, people have omitted formalities and 

.0 en.d.1,11,. One hoi.sM,ee.l fnielion »■,. 

monvThn,),^' ""'‘‘"S’’ lor busincM or mi- 

S Tm r “ »P‘ “ 

cease. ™, ihen more ofien, onlil die old man 
«= .or lre ■"'“'■■■“te. for hi. pred- 

for which on community .asks, such as street or road cleaning, 

Morroset T '™” “<!■ hous, is eupeeted to appean 

whole bv sounn af countsy life and are better understood, on the 
Jnanadnff aflai/ f ‘“ccessor has been increasingly invohed in 

the household sice lad?e"’'o°ihe'" ‘J"'><>''trd by handing over 

mony of succession n ^ successors wife .it the time of the cere- 

gradua/rclf^rion 01*1*^^'*'*^ succession testifies to 

also testifies to i ““'^oritarian structure of traditional society. It 

1960s. crude life 

over sixty-four sears^ for .?,i ”^’*'^•'>5 deaths in infancy) stood at 

Bv this token “tales and over seventy-two years for females. 

.heir <Ji,“re“C““ Th 

ity to represent the hourehoHfa'T^ 

The stem family can tale “muiurnty. 

Social and economic nmi,! f *“ elderly men and women, 
concern in lanan *8* become matters of 

Japan, however, a, i„ mher nations where the life-span has 
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annivenary senices at increasing intcr^-als lor up to twenty-five years at 
least and possibly for up to forty-nine yean. Ancestors belong to the 
family, but death as an occasion belongs to the community in tradi- 
tional Japan, and the effective way in which the community takes care 
of its members in this lime of pain and crisb, vrith warmth and solici- 
tude. graphically illustrates the endearing aspect of collective solidarity 
that makes many Japanese submit willingly and gladly to its discipline. 
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ology or in certain important premises about the causes of change, are 
essentially attempts to group clusters of events into sequences which 
appear to contain reasonable elements of coherence. Historians speak 
of ‘'causal*' or “necessary" relationships between esents. And in narrat- 
ing a sequential episode, they are interested in showing how some set 
of past esents is joined to other sets so as to account for the appearance 
or disappearance of institutions or for the occurrence of particular hap- 
penings. What distinguishes the historical approach to culture from that 
of other disciplines is not necessarily some spedal ingredient, some 
purportedly unique form of "historical explanation," for historians tend 
to borrosv ideas about significant social relationships from other disci- 
plines. Rather, the historical approach is distinguished by its exclusive 
concern with the past and the attempt to gise it meaning. 

The history of Japan has been set down in many different styles and 
from many varying points of view. This does not mean, of course, that 
each historian's effort is equally valid or, on the contrary, that eaA is 
equally the impressionistic result of a capricious imagination. Written 
history differs from clironology or the collection of archival materials 
in iu search for coherence in the past. Esenis are explained; that is. the 
historian purports to demonstrate the relevant antecedents to *'^*)^* 
Different interpretations may stem from different assumptions w ici 
can be made about important causal motives in human soaety an 
hence about what is relevant to any given historical eseni. Such a«ump- 
lions may be crude or sophisticated; they may exhibit 
cracies of opinion or conscious biases. They are not equ y sa i • ‘ 

the historian is not without ways of evaluaUng the conceptual valid, t) 
of his predecessors' svork and of correcting for ignorance or s 

The earliest ••histories” of Japan consisted of 1^" ° exploits 

.r,.. .Wciomtic laoanese famibes and the exploits 


of their chieftains in an age when the 
families was taken for granted. These s 


■ •'divine*’ origin of such ruling 
stories, brought together in the 
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THE MEANING OF JAPANESE HISTORY 
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the mind of the historian '7'" "PO"'"' ‘b'0“Sh 

the iumble of Iiistop!.-,! i * *'°P how, out ol 

narrative which we cali tkt'h’ historian, the coherent 

"= often one s iorw^v i V "'.J'P’" ‘”‘o being. Nor do 

and manner of emphasis °tl'fe, sho'”"''^ 

ihe subjects which »hi. ’ / ® remarkable uniformity in 

orthe oSt brlncto 'oS^ “'“““h- History, one 

conventions and objectives AlRail' '".f'^'oP"' o™ professional 
hate tended to recall rhpe historians 

essential that we learn tn siyliied fashion, and it is 

happened and history as it i$ 4ntte between history as it 

The past, of course ii nnr K 

professional historian.' Each (Ibciolfnrrr P^^erve of the 

past as a dimension of its stur} ^ segment of Japan's 

is clear. Fields such as socioW^**' purp^e of these backward glances 
history because of the ronv!,-,- ^ polmcal science are interested in 

behavior or past value svstcm'.”!! P^^^ms of past social or political 
of the possible or the nrck vt relevance in setting the boundaries 
“se the past, in other word 

and predicting the future Th ^!i* understanding the present 

past in this way, but most history may also regard the 
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isiotraf explanauon. though they may differ in method. 
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sweeps of human development. Some historians have even claimed to 
discover "latvs of history.” Yet the best of these are hardly more than 
hypotheses of uncertain validity, while the most grandiose are often 
mere statements of faith, hfost modern historians do not consciously 
rely on such systems, though they are often unconsciously influenced 
by them. For this reason there is some value in identifying the more 
prominent of the contemporary “systems of history,” since the ideas 
exemplified in them often are elaborations of some of the common but 
less explicit assumptions with which modem historians svrite. 

Arnold Toynbee, whose cult in Japan was heightened by a visit to 
Tokyo in 1957, having identified a pattern in Greco-Roman history, 
has purported to see its parallel in other historical sequences. In his 
study of civilizations, Toynbee applied the analogy of the living or- 
ganism which goes through a cycle of birth, life, and decay. At the time 
of its birth each civilization, he believes, is faced with its osvn pmicular 
challenges. If the challenges are met and overcome, the civilization 
gros«! if the responses are inadequate, the civilization dies. Response 
is determined by the inner energy and spirit of the civilization. Once 
established, a civilization appears to pass through certain stagw of de- 
velopment: a time of growth, when leadership is held by a "creative 
minoriiy”j a time of troubles; and then an attempted resurgence under 
a “universal state," svhen it is forcibly ruled by a “dominant minonty. 
Thereafter the civilization declines. But it has been possible for old 
civilizations to give birth to new ones through the revitalizing spiritual 
force of new and more universal religious beliefs. ^ 

In East Asia, Toynbee concludes that there have been two a«l«a. 
lions. The first, which he calls Sinic, had its classic period in Shang 
rimes, its time of troubles in the Chou, and Its univenal state dunng die 
Han (202 B.C. to a.d. 220). Its rebirth into a new Far Eastern avihzation 
under the Sui and T’ang dynasties (589-90?) nf 

the spiritual force of Buddhism. Toynbee treats Japan as an o 
Far Eastern civilization. . . , _ ^ 

In Toynbee's view, although Japan was but a ragmen o j gj. 

civilization, the great challenge presented by the sea ^p '' 
and the continergave to Japanoe civUi».ion > 
aeter. Japan’, da.Lal peritid. a.hen it acotpted 
Chinese style o£ goveinment, coincided with t c nnarv aris- 

periodst m time of troubles, marled by die rise of 
locracy, occupied the Kamaluca and Ash.laga peni^^ Toynbee 
state wa, fashioned under dte Tolugac^ “ „„Uy 

the Western impact in dte nineteenth “"“C™ Xe", ideas to a 
wounded Japan. No historian has tried to app y ) 
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Kojiki (compiled in 712), began a tradition of historical writing in 
which the deselopment of the Japanese people was mirrored in the 
actions of the Imperial House. Histories which consider the Emperor 
as the prime moving force in Japanese hbtory have been written as late 
as the 1940s (for example, Akiyama Kenro's History of Nippon). But 
wliile there is good reason to emphasize the role of the Emperor in 
Japan, we are well aware totlay that the existence of an “imperial grace” 
is not by any means the ultimate key to Japanese history. 

Other early historical writings showed the influence of Confucian and 
Buddhist philosophical attitudes toward human affairs. The Nihon shoki 
(completed in 720} svas largely a restatement of early myths and house 
records in the light of svhat were then considered the more "scientific” 
ideas of retribution for good and evil derived from Confucian historiogra- 
phy. Histories written during Japan’s feudal age often carried the domi- 
nant Buddhist themes of the insignificance of man and the impermanence 
of life. Contemporary historians, though they may be interested in these 
semireligious views of causation as evidences of the way ol thinking 
of the early Japanese people, would never consider adopting such views 
for their own explanations of historical change. 

Yet the historian, even today, must be alert constantly to avoid biases 
and preconceptions which can distort the story he tells as surely as do 
these older and obviously anachronistic concepts. One of his most per- 
sistent problems is to overcome his own cultural bias. All premodem 
histories written by Japanese naturally put Japan at the center of their 
narrative. The Emperor centered histories, in particular, were written 
from a Japan-centered viewpoint. But has the treatment given Japan in 
the vmtings of the West been any less biased? To the Western historian 
the center of human history (at least until recently) has been the Greco- 
Christian tradition. For many centuries, only those areas of Asia which 
impinged upon the West reached our history books and then only as 
foreign relations.” Even in 1951 it was still possible for the French 
historian Reni Sedillot to write The History of the World in which 
over 90 per cent of the subject matter dealt with the West. Only in the 
last century have historians made a serious effort to form a balanced 
picture of world history which would avoid the bias of any one national 
or cultural tradition. Yet few narratives, whether by Japanese or by 
^\estem historians, have avoided the pull of ethnocentricism altogether. 

Modern historians no longer subscribe to the idea of supernatural 
intervention in human events, yet every history written rests on ceruin 
basic assumptions regarding causal relationships in human life. There 
IS a propensity among historians who wTite extended cultural histories 
to ding to some overall scheme which helps to account for the great 
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full-scale history of Japan, and the results would be most awkward 
indeed. But the analogy between a culture and a living organism, the 
emphasis on inner spiritual vitality, and the pattern of rout and rally 
which Toynbee identifies in the decaying stages of a culture are all ideas 
which have had frequent, if perhaps unconscious, advocates among 
contemporary historians. 

Karl Jaspers, the German existentialist historian, has given shape to 
another common attitude toward htunan history, Man, he says, has one 
origin and one goal. Between origin and goal, history is a process of 
continuous growth from (i) the primitive state, during which man 
existed in isolated social pockets; to (2) the early regional civilizations, 
such as Greece, Egypt, and China; to (5) the great cultures which de- 
veloped through the unifying ideas of universal religions; and finally 
into (4) "one world," yet to be achieved through the spread of science. 

Centra! to Jaspers' theory is hb concept of the "axial period," Jaspers 
is fascinated hy the fact that within one period of man’s history (800- 
800 B.C.) a number 0! similar-minded great men arose: Confucius and 
Lao-tse in China, Buddha and the writers of the Upanishads in India, 
Zarathustra in Persia, the prophets in Israel, and the philosophers from 
Homer to Plato in Greece. At that time man first became conscious of 
himself and his cosmic limitations. He experimented with and developed 
the categories of thought and reasoning that are still used today. With 
these ideas and the beginning of world religion, man look his step into 
civilization." For Jaspers, Japan remained in a primitive, prehistorical 
condition until it was brought under Chinese influence. Once it became 
part of the Chinese world, Japan entered the stream of world events. 
Japan gave rise to a history and a civilization which have continued 
into the scientific era. While Jaspers places limited emphasis upon the 
future unity through science which he foresees, nonetheless it is the idea 
of ultimate perfectibility that links him to the faith in progress so 
common among Western hbiorians. 

One of the most influential interpretations of what it is that drives a 
civilization along the course of progress from the primitive to the 
modern is the Marxist conception of economic determinism and class 
struggle. Marxist historians have dbputed whether all civilizations 
should be conceived of as following a single pattern of development 
from barbarism through slavery, feudalbm, and capitalism to socialism, 
or whether there is a distina "Asiauc" developmental type. They agree, 
however, on a basic methodology and on the theory of dialectic or his- 
torical materialism as the explanation of hbtorical causation. According 
to this theory, the character of a society b determined by its modes of 
production and by the struggle for their control. As new productive 
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techniques develop, a class struggle results. New stages of social develop- 
ment are reached as new classes succeed to the control of the state. The 
nature of each new stage of development is determined not only by the 
mode of production, hotvever, but also by tlie superstructure, the 
political and religious mores, of the former society. The new society, 
then, is a synthesis of the new and the old. 

The social units with which the hfarxist historians deal are states. 
Japan thus qualifies as such a unit. Japanese history, to the Marxist his- 
torian. has gone through four stages. In the first stage Japan had a 
subsistence economy and a communal society. Because of technological 
change, the spread of rice culture, and the use of iron, however, an 
economic surplus was produced. Classes came into existence, and a ml- 
ing aristocratic class emerged after the fourth century. In the second 
stage (seventh through twelfth centuries) this aristocratic class created 
an absolute state resting on slave labor. Further technological advan^ 
brought new changes in the class structure. Slaves became free, m e 
third stage, feudalism (from the twelfth century to j868), evolved under 
the domination of a military aristoaacy. Finally, after i ’ 
entered the fourth and present stage of capitalisuc soaety, m which the 

bourgeois class occupies the dominant position. ^ 

Marxism has strongly influenced Japanese piof^ional 
da, apedally since Worid War U. And allhough Watem l>isMn“> 
have generally lejecled die delenninisc approach as "“y '’'" 

ments o£ Marxist vocabulary have entered iheir svntings, 
bale teneu, such a the assumed relationship ben, an wealth and 

power, has e found very general acceptance. - u-eaj «« wWpIv 

The view, ol Toynbee, Japea, and Marx, Urough baed on ™ 
diHaem conceptions ot what the essential moving lotces ® 

be, have in common a belief iha. human society, whether m *e " 
r the West, can be explained by a uniform dteoty o£ 

•• • -5 of the human condition, and it is 
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all writers have stressed the oneness < 

interesting to note that Toynbee in La, — ^ xsrritPK have 
dissent from his early insistence on this point. ‘ between 

insisted upon the exbtence of certain fundamenta ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

"Eastern” and ■TVes.em” wap. o£ life and 

r. S, C. Northrop, who sees “SIrthtop is elaborating 

mg philosophical approaches to Ue- Act ? spiritual and 

the common opinion that Eastemcn a .Vg Eastern arust. 

Westerners are rational and praaicaL To Northrop 
philosopher, or common man draws no observer is a part 

ing s„4ecr ’and rhe objec, being pe^i-d SdncUonf in 

of the observed. Westernen, on the other . 
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thinking. The West uses logic, analysis, categories (i.e., the "theoretic 
component”); the East uses intuition and direct apperception (i.e., the 
"non-differentiated aesthetic continuum"). 

Northrop places Japan among the nations of the East with a common 
heritage in Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, but he sees a distinc- 
tion between Japan and the others because of the speed with which it 
was industrialized after 1868. He believes that Shinto supplied the 
Japanese with a theistic religion and a “chosen-nation” sentiment sim- 
ilar to that of Western nations. This helped engender a feeling of 
nationalism and distinctiveness which supplied the material to build a 
strong nation. Thus Japan's success in modernizing was due to her 
rejection of Asia’s nonexclusive beliefs. To this extent Japan is a meet- 
ing place of East and West. And svhile not many writers have accepted 
the whole of Northrop’s argument, most svill agree that Japan does 
occupy a special position in the interplay of Europe and Asia in modem 
times. 


Max Weber, the German sociologist, began the study of Asia to test 
methods he had used to trace the interplay between the economic ethic 
of religion and the form of social life in Europe. He believed that if 
all institutional forms— state, church, joint-stock companies, etc, — were 
reduced to their essentials, they would be found to center in social 
activities, Weber’s conclusion that a strong link existed between Protes- 
tantism and the rise of capitalism led him to study similar situations in 
the East. In studying China, he noted that different social norms gave 
rise to different economic and political institutions. Confucianism placed 
lU greatest emphasis on "proper" human relations. In Confucian society 
charismatic leadership” and "sib-loyahies" became the basis of a lead- 
ing bureaucratic class. This class set an ideological norm for China 
which was basically anticapitalist. 

In a brief allusion to Japan, Weber noted how the samurai became 
t e ominant status group in Japan. The education of a samurai aimed 
at ma mg him a dedicated fighter and minimized both the bureaucratic 
^ f goals. These distinctions in the aims, desires, and 

obligations of the Western entrepreneur. Chinese literatus, and Japa- 
nese samurai serve to identify marks of cultural individuality which 
W^er believed basic to historical interpretation of these societies. 

me systems of historical explanation which we have just reviewed 
are representative of some of the more speculative lines of inquiry into 
the past. Not many writers, of course, have been tempted to write the 
history of Japan on the basis of any such "unified theories" of historical 
causation. (The Marxists are the chief exception.) The significance of 
l ese systems is mainly that they illustmte and systematize a variety of 
popular ideas about historical causation. Historians as a whole tend not 
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to rely on any single theory but to pick up their concepts as they need 
them from a variety o£ sources. A gi«n historian will tell his tale in 
terms of the actions of "great men.” the influence of ideas, the existence 
of "key institutions," or perhaps the psychological composition of in- 
dividual or group behavior. Historians (in fact, tvhole generations of 
historians) have differed in the particular mixture of causal principles 
to svhich they subscribe. Thus the work of each generation of 
history tends to differ from that of its predecessors and can be thought 
of as the result of rethinking the past in terms of new interests or ot 
new concepts about human causation. While it is commonly assumed 
that it is die discovery of new data (documents or recor s) w i 
changes the course of historical interpretation, it is more frequently J 
reverse that accounts for these shifts. New concepts ea to e 
covery ot new materiaU or lo the ne»- me ol old onet. Thm at te- 
torians learn of new interpretations of human behavior rom le 
ogist, psychologist, or political scientist, as they iscoser 
dling complex phenomena, such as nationalism or mo etniz 
find new meaning in old histories. „M'n. 

For the ttudem o! contemporary Japan, history ha, a 
uriar, inteiett. Ho may be ettcited by the grandeur ot 
menu or Ure narnttivel ot heroic deeds, but hu 
the past as it has affected the present, as tt 

which he can logically evolve the Japan oM ay.J^ ^ 

at history in this fashion the past can be sa -„Unial behavior 

two wayl First, it exi.ts in the unconsdous hentap o£ cnltuml h h v „ 

-in th’e structure ot social and “hlcTSo. be 

value systems— in all those aspects ot J p external ioBuencc. 

explained pumly as the result ot ““J';™ ” “'““^embef its 

Second, it exists in the consaous effort ..^ools or as perpetuated 

past. The history of Japan as taught in greatly from "history 

in the folk consciousness of the people y Jmnortant element 

a. reality.- Vet it is nonetheless teal; , ot the 

ot the heritage ot ideas which ’bape „„embrance are both 

Japanese. History as mhenlanec and h n 
signiHcant dimensions of Japanese culture today. Ana 
may look to tlie past as a "mirror for the pres 

historical periods and 
their significance 

t • a. ,1,.. histon’ of a nation lil-e 
The historian’s first step in approaclim^ niana<'eable units or 

Japan is to divide his narrative into * neriodizing names, the 

periods. Surveys of Japanese history abound m per.odiz 
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most common being those attached to major eras known as jidai, i.e., 
Yamato, Nara. Heian, Kamakura, Muromachi, and Edo (refer to the 
table on page 131). But there aie numerous other terms used to divide 
Japanese history. There are, first of all, alternative names for the stand- 
ard periods: Muromachi is sometimes replaced by Ashikaga, and Edo 
by Tokugawa. Modem Japanese history, referred to sometimes as the 
Tokyo period, is more commonly separated into the reign eras of Meiji, 
Taisho, and Showa, Obviously there are many systems of periodization, 
and it is important to be aware of the origins of these systems and the 
reasons for their existence. 

The chapters into which the historian divides his narrative do not 
appear ready made or ready named in die data of history. It is the his- 
torian who labels his own divisions. A given period is isolated by the 
historian because to him it comprises an entity containing some element 
of inner coherence, a coherence provided by the influence of some domi- 
nant institution, some personality, dynasty, or mood. Thus the act of 
periodization (if it is performed self-consciously) is in itself a form of 
historical interpretation, for it results from the historian’s commitment 
to the significance of some particular theme or event over an extended 
passage of time. Different schools of historical interpretation and differ* 
ent fields of historical interest will consequently give rise to different 
systems of periodization. 

Until modern times Japanese historians used the reigns of emperors 
and the names of year titles (nen-gd) as the means of dividing their his- 
tory, thus revealing the common tendency of early historians to empha- 
size^ the actions of the sovereign or In fact to write as court historians. 
This practice has by now been largely abandoned. But a few remnants 
of imperial terminology arc still to be found in the pages of Japanese 
history books. Since most of the "major” periods refer to segments of 
history which extend over more than a century, shorter, more manage- 
able units are found useful. Imperial reign names or year titles are 
sometimes perpetuated to serve this purpose. Thus the an historian will 
refer to the Tempyo period (729-749) of the Nara age. or the literary 
historian will WTiCe of the Genroku period (1688-1704) of the Edo age. 
In each case, however, these names are used loosely to cover short but 
indefinite intervals during which some particular art form or artist may 
have flourished. Former year titles such as Tempyo or Genroku as used 
by contemporary historians are generally thought of symbolically; we 
talk of “Tempyo sculpture" or "Genroku literature." The dates to 
which the names originally refored are thus apt to lose their exact 
meaning. 

The major period names which are now in standard use were made 
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popular during the late nineteenth century by the fint generation of 
Japan’s modem political historians. These men based their periodintion 
on tsvo nearly identical sets of criteria, either the successive loci of 
political authority (Nara, Heian. Edo, etc.) or the succession of families 
vhicli rose to political poss-er (Fujiwara, Ashikaga, Tokugawa, etc.). 
This system of periodiration, svhich is roughly comparable to the divi- 
sion of Chinese history by dynasties, has remained in general use. espe- 
cially among Western ssTiters on Japan. It is a convenient s)Stem despite 
the somewhat arbitrary lines which it draws through Japanese history. 

One characteristic of historical periods of the abose t>pe is that they 
are defined by exact dates and specific occurrences. Tlie traditional 
method of periodiration therefore elevates a certain number of his- 
torical events to prominence as major turning points. Tlie most impor- 
tant of these and the periods which they define are listed in the follow- 
ing table: 


Date 
Q. Sf>0 
592 
710 
7M 
IIC7 
1185 
I5Si 
1592 
1407 
I5C8 
IGOO 
I BOS 


Event 

Conquest of Yacnaio 
Accession of Empress Suiko 
Completion of Heijo (N*ra) 

Completion of Ifeian (Ksoto) 

Victory of Tairs-no-Ki)omori 
Victory of 5fiiiimoto-f>o-Yoritomo 
Kemmu Restoration 

Uniiiation of northern ami soothern courts 

Beginnine of 6nin War 

Kyoto entered by Oda Nobunatp 

Battle of SeLigahara 

Meiji Rrsioration 


Period 

Yamato 

AsuLa 

Nara 

Itrian 

Rokuhara 

Kamakura 

Yoshitto 

Muromarhi 

.Sengoku 

Aruchi 

Ido 

Toljo 
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political historian, whose interest turns to the structure of government 
and the configuration of power relations, will find these events and the 
periods they demarcate of little importance esen S)TnbolicalIy. 

Modem political historians most onninonly divide the history of 
Japan into five broad periods, each characterized by a distinct style of 
gosemment. Beginning with the establishment of the first primitive 
state structure (genshi kokka), Japanese gosemment took on a succes- 
sion of different forms to which historians have given the following 
names: kodai kokka (the ancient state), bunkenteki hokenlai (decen- 
tralized feudalism), shukenleki hokenlai (centralized feudalism), and 
kindai kokka (the modem stale). The periods defined by these types of 
political organization do not by any means coincide with the traditional 
divisions of the oldstjle political historian, and the events which serse 
as turning points bettveen them are often quite different from those 
which hate sened as the "great dates” in Japanese history. Moreover, 
most structural changes, having taken place gradually over long stretches 
of time, cannot easily be tied to a single date. Thus the establishment of 
Sinified imperial gotemtnent came in stages between the time of the 
Taika Reform in 645 and the promulgation of the Taiho Code in 702. 
Its decline, while unquestionable by 1185. had its origins as early as 
743, when prisate ownership of rtce land was made legally possible: it 
was hastened in 810 with the creation of an imperial chancellery 
(Kurfido-dokoro), and again in 866, when Fujiwara-no-Yoshifusa was 
named imperial regent (seuhd). The traditionally prominent dates of 
the twelfth through the fifteenth centuries are also of less significance to 
the modem political historian whose concern is with the fundamental 
political institutions of "feudal Japan." There is, for instance, no precise 
dating of the rise of the Ashikaga military governors (shugo-daimy6), 
who came to pots-er during the last half of the fourteenth century; nor 
is there an exact date at which the old dvil proprietorships (shden) 
were abandoned in favor of the practice of enfeoffment (chigyd-chi). 
The Tokugawa system of administration matured from roughly 1600 to 
1650, while many basic changes, such as the extension of the stipendiary 
(hoToku) system, were not complete until well into the eighteenth 
century. 

For the historian whose interests are primarily sodal structural, the 
standard political dates and periodization hold even less relevance. So- 
dal institutions change slowly and seldom absolutely. The historian of 
sodal classes and mores will nenssarily divide Japanese history into 
lengthy segments with extended transition periods and overlaps. For 
instance, it is quite common to establish periods according to the 
changing nature of the dominant sodal dass, i.e., the at^e of the patri- 
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archal family elite {ujizoku, to the middle of the seventh century), the 
age of the nobility {huge, sixth throu^ thirteenth centuries), the era of 
military houses {buke, tenth through nineteenth centuries), and the age 
of the commoners (heimin, seventeenth century on). 

The economic historian wilt also divide Japanese history into lengthy 
periods on the basis of certain fundamental economic practices. More- 
over, the economic institutions which underlie his sj-stem of periodiza- 
tion never succeeded each other with clear breaks between them. The 
economic historian must consequently identify transition periods of con- 
siderable duration. Thus the familial (uji) system of economic organiza- 
tion was only gradually displaced by the practice of state control of rice 
lands Qianden-sei) between 645 and 70s. Tire replacement of state con- 
trol by private proprietorships (shoen) began in 743 but was not com- 
plete until the fourteenth century. Nonetheless, the proprietary sjstem 
had become common in most of Japan by the eleventh century. Mean- 
while. another form of landholding, the fief (chig^d-chi). granted as 
part of the feudal bond between lord and vassal, had begun to appear 
in the twelfth century. By the fifteenth century practically all land m 
Japan was held in fief. It continued in this condition technically untd 
1871, but in actuality by the mid-seventeenth century the majority ol 
fief holders had been withdrawn from the land and were supponed y 
ttipends (hdroku) paid out of the lord's treasury. Finally, to the eco- 
nomic historian the transition from an agriculturally based eronomy 
to one based primarily on commerce and industry is not a su t 0^ 
currence which can be equated with the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 
Studies of the origins of capitalism (shihonsbvgi) in Japan must em- 
brace a broad transition period extending over the entire nineteenth 


century. 

Marxist historiography, which has gained such a follosving in 
since World War II, has popularized a style of periodization based 
the stage theory of development. Surve)s of Japanese istory wti 
by Marxists commonly identify four stages: 

(genshi kyosan-sei). the ancient slave system (ho^i 

feudal serfdom (chusei hdken nodo-sei), and modem capita 1$ ( 

^hihon-shuei-sei). , , 

More general than the ^farxist system of periodization, ^ 

has had svide currency among modem Japanoe ' j 

method derived from the yVestern historical practice of ‘ ® 

into the archaic, ancient, medieval, early modem, an m 
Japanese historians have borrowed these concepls and PP 
to their own history, subsuming a number of tl^ 

'hem as ^ollo^^s: genshi (through Yamato). kodai (Nara. )• 
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(Kamakura, Muromachi), kinsei (Edo), and kindai (Tok)o). The fad 
that such terms referred originally to the major divisions of European 
history carries with it a vague assumption that Japanese history bears 
a basic structural similarity to that of Europe, though this is seldom 
o|)enl) acknowledged by those using these terms today. 

It is obsious that many possible methods of periodization are avail- 
able to the historian of Japan. Each has its particular reason for exist- 
ence, and each is to some degree an arbitrary ordering of the narratiie 
of Japanese history. Each may be adopted quite formalistically svith- 
out giving thought to the implications of the particular divisions which 
it contains, yet each was derived at one time from the conscious play 
of the mind of the historian upon the data of history. 

It remains therefore to select a method of periodization for our pres- 
ent study. Since our main interest in Japanese history is as a means of 
comprehending contemporary Japanese culture, it would be most appro- 
priate if we could conceive of the past in terms of its bearing upon the 
present. One way in which the past impinges upon the present is 
through the traditional traits and values which have from time to time 
entered the mainstream of Japan’s cultural inheritance. During the 
course of history, Japanese culture has appeared in a number of dif- 
ferent manifestations, each characterized by certain distinct behavioral 
patterns and value systems. Each of these phases of historical develop- 
ment has contributed to the cumulative growth of Japanese culture and 
given rise to a body of tradition which has been accessible to later gen- 
erations of Japanese as they have thought about themselves and their 
past, A periodization based upon what we might call styles of eidtural 
organization holds meaning for us both as a method of organizing the 
® *^*thod of explaining its relationship to the present, 
e system of periodization adopted below is not particularly new as 
^ divisions are concerned. (Actually it repeats the common five- 
o system of classification derived from the ^Vest.) The names assigned 
to «e five divisions, however, are selected so as to be more sugges- 
tive o the styles of the successive phases of Japanese cultural develop- 
ment and to bring om the fact that the periods have a real basis in 
Japanese hutorical experience. They are as follows: 


t. Famihjl (coinciding roughly wiih the Yamaio period in die standard 
periodizauon) 

*■ (extending over the Nara and Heian periods) 

3 reudal (covering the Kamakura and Ashikaga periods) 

4. Military-bureaucratic (coinddmg sriih the Tokugawa period) 

5. Modern (following the Meiji Restoration) 
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The familiar fivefold division of Japanese history becomes a useful 
device if we employ it to show how during successive periods Japanese 
culture took on distinctive st)'Ies, each characterized by its osvn pattern 
of political organization, social and economic structure, system of values, 
and climate of thought. For each period, in other svords, we can con- 
ceive of a special cultural model which in turn generated a distinctise 
historical tradition. Today Japan has inherited from its past elements 
from each of these historic traditions: from the familial age. for in- 
stance, it traces the origins of the Emperor system and certain ingrained 
attitudes tosvard religion and govemmeot; from the aristocratic phase, 
a memory of past literary glories, of aristocratic court life, of the con- 
tinental system of bureaucratic government; from the feudal age, the 
mores of the warrior-aristocrai; and from the military-bureaucratic age, 
a habit of social and political regimentation. These and many other 
historically identifiable traits or their memories hase carried over into 
the period of Japan’s development as a moilem society. The student of 
Japanese culture today will wish to inquire more fully into the nature 
of the major aspects of the country's cultural development as well as 
the interplay of tradition and Innovation in the lives of the contem- 
porary Japanese. 


major phases of JAPANESE 
CULTURAL HISTORY 

The familial Age 

Prior to the seventh century, life in the Japanese islands had esohed 
through several stages of primitive culture into a state of civiluation. 
despite relatively meager and indirect contact widi the major center o 
civilization on the continent. The resulting style of early Japanese 
civilization, while not distinguished by any ouUtanding cultural achiese- 
ments, was nonetheless of remarkable importance to Japan $ subsequen 
historical development. For it was in these yean that the Japanese 
people took on their distinctive homogeneous quality; the Japane« lan- 
guage acquired its basic structure; and a number of 

nological and institutional elements of the Japanese u-ay o 

r.raUy „,abli,hed, ^mong .h=m iniga.rf ncc o.lt.ouon ,nd cm.n 
bade o[ handling .h= relatioiuhip belnmn pol.tieal pon-ef 

and religioL belief., B, ronghly .he m.ddle ot to tin ed 
century, Japanese eul.nre bad atqni.ed a .ulEe.en.ly 
>0 .l.a. a iLlel ol »ha. n.ay be tailed .he lam.i.al phase ol Japanese 
dexclopmeni can be described. 
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In third-century Japan a strong line of demarcation divided the 
ruling families from the rest of society. Members of die elite were or- 
ganized into a hierarchy of lineage groups called uji (sometimes, though 
rather unhappily, translated "clan"). Uji consisted of a number of kin- 
related (branch) families organized about the main family of the lineage. 
The head of the main family served as the patriarchal chief of the 
lineage (ujt-no-kamt). Uji chiefs rested their claims to authority within 
the UJI upon their supposed descent from some mythically remembered, 
deified ancestor. They exerted both ritualistic and coercive power as 
patriarchal chiefs of their uji. Under the uji, the bulk of the Japanese 
people at this time were organized into functional communities of 
workers (known as be) who in one way or another served the superior 
ujt families. 

At some time from the middle of the third century to as late as the 
late fifth century the uji elite were brought under the political control 
of a powerful family based on the Vamato plain and claiming descent 
from Amaterasu omikami (the Sun Goddess). This was the sun-line 
group whicli has maintained its continuous existence to the present as 
Japan's Imperial Family. Holding as their symbols of authority the 
three sacred treasures " (sword, mirror, and jewels) and worshiping the 
Sun Goddess at their ancestral shrine of Ise, the chiefs of this lineage 
asserted temporal as well as religions sovereignty over the Japanese is- 
lands, assuming the title of mikoio (sovereign). The manner in which 
these chiefs translated their authority into a political system set a pat 
tern which was to persist for many centuries and was not to die out 
completely until modem times. In familial Japan authority was ex- 
ercised along kinship or pseudokinship lines of relationship. The 
sovereign mikoio, relying first of all upon his near relatives for support, 
exercised control over the several uji, demanding loyalty on the basis 
of whether their chiefs were distant relatives or unrelated houses sub 
jugated at some earlier time. Intermarriage and the exaction of "tribute” 
males and females kept family ties fresh. 

Ideas surrounding the position of sovereign as they were institu- 
tionalized at this time also had profound significance for Japan's polit 
ical development. In familial Japan the power to exercise authority 
in ered in family status. The Japanese sovereign, as the direct descend- 
ant 0 the Sun Goddess, was himself considered an object of religious 
veneration. Or to turn this around, religious sanction adhered to polit- 
ical authority. This was true not only for the sovereign but to a lesser 
de^ee for other ruling families as well. The belief that government and 
religion were two sides of the same activity {sai-sei itchi) had a strong 
staying power in Japanese political practice and could even be revived 
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in recent times as part of the ideology of ultranationalism during World 
War II. 

Early religion in Japan was characterized by its lack of theoretical or 
metaphysical elements and its close association with the social com- 
munity itself. Thus in religion, as in the social structure, there was a 
clear bifurcation of practices betsveen the ujt elite and the dependent 
populace. Uji religious ritual insoked the superior power of the deified 
first ancestor. The be engaged in the communal worship of a guardian 
deity of a locale. Both family and local deities were commonly referred 
to as u/igami, and both types of worship can be subsumed under the 
general category of religious beliefs and practices to w'hich the name 
Shinto was later applied. Shinto concepts have served well into modem 
times to provide the religious basis for the identity of the Japanese to 
his community and his state. They seem also to have provided the essen- 
tial rationale for the Japanese sense of uniqueness as a people. The 
nineteenlh<entury revival of interest in the mjths and chronicles of die 
familial period was an Important factor in the evolution of modern 
Japanese nationalism, giving $upi>ori to the belief in Japan’s special 
state structure (AoAutoi). 


The Arisfocralie Age 

IVhik the present Emperor ot Japan it selilom seen in anjthing btit 
Western-style clothes, it may be remembereil that his enthronement, 
which toot place in igaO. was held in she old conn ^lul o£ Kyoto 
according to the ceremonial style of the tenth century. The now at irto 
court ritual of Japan is pan of the classical arisiocmtic tmdition which 
typified the country from the seventh througli the twellth centuries. 

By an aristocracy tve refer to a eompa.atisely closed elite stratiint ol 
lamilies who claim hcieditary rights to soaal pnvilcge. political author- 
it), and access to higher eivili.ation. During the seventl. century the 
lamilial elite ol Yamato converted themselves into a light group ol 
lamilies who b, virtue oi their superior social status and eronom e 
privileges maintained an opulent and sophistnatcd way ol hi' h'S'' 
above the level ol the common people who labotcil m the lie 
engaged in craltv. Today the people ol Japan tevent the thought ol a 
ipecially privileged aristocracy-. In past ages, lowcver. aris 
vvdilingly Lpeefd and esen scncm.cd because ^iheir bleeding rourt^ 
manners, and sophisticated accomplishments. le common [ 
the atistocratic ap in Japan li.cn.ll, 

Attstocratic viLte in Japan sv-a. n,m,.ot,ndnl ol ^ 

dicntsi (.) an oligarclt, made np ol tam.he. dmvv-n chicil, Irom 
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ruling lineages of the previous age and (z) a high material technology 
and advanced system of political and religious organization introduced 
from China. In other words, the rule of the aristocracy in Japan was 
based on special claims of noble descent and on the mastery of a 
stipenor ailture derived from the continent. The emergence of an 
aristocracy was chiefly an indigenous development reflecting the growing 
political centralization of Japan during the sixth and seventh centuries, 
the rising economic and cultural standards of the Yamato Plain, and the 
concurrent rise in social prestige of a centrally located group of priv- 
ileged families. These indigenous political and social changes were sub- 
sequently acted upon by the influence of Chinese civilization. 

The seventh-century continental impact on Japan look three major 
forms. It flowed through the channels of Confttcian political theory and 
piaciice, through the institutions and beliefs of organized Buddhism, 
and through the whole assemblage of Chinese cultural forms, such as 
the literature, art, and philosophy or the architecture, dress, and agri- 
cultural and transportation technology. Taken together, these influences 
created a new style of culture based upon a model radically different 
from that of the previous era. Although the power structure still took 
the form of an oligarchy of elite families, the affairs of state were now 
conducted through a bureauaacy. The sovereign assumed the guise of 
an absolute ruler, an Emperor in the Chinese image. The Japanese 
homeland was organized as a unified state ruled by the Emperor through 
a «ntral and provincial bureaucracy. A systematic set of laws regulated 
private status, taxation, conditions of service to the state and many 
other activities. Religion, both Buddhist and Shinto, was brought to 
I e support of the state and the aristocracy, and the resources of the 
state were channeled for the use of a conspicuous style of aristocratic 

The age of the court aristocracy (Atige) falls into two major parts, 
to vvhich two slightly different cultural models apply. The first half of 
this period, extending roughly to the middle of the ninth century, was 
marked by a strong and unselfconscious emulation of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. During this period the former uji chiefs successfully converted 
themselves into a civil nobility centered on the Imperial Court. Using 
fw itical institutions modeled on those of imperial China, they consoli- 
dated their hold over a fairly unified country. They staffed a centralized 
bureaucratic officialdom with headquarters in the capital city of Heijo 
(or Nara, completed in 710) and later Heian (or Kyoto, completed in 
794) and with branches established in each of the provinces. In 702 the 
Taiho Code (Taiho riliuryd) was promulgated. This codification of 
Japanese law under the Chinese categories of rtlsu (penal laws) and ryo 
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(administrative practices) has gh-en rise to the custom o£ referring to 
this first halt ot the aristocratic age as the age ot the ritsuryi institutions. 

Another far-reaching reform ot the early aristocratic period teas the 
adoption of the concept of state control over rice land and the ration- 
aliiation of the system of agricnlmtal landholding and taxation. Under 
what was known as the ;ori system the former communitim which had 
served the uii (primarily the be) were abolished. The ciiltivatots of the 
land were made free tenants of the state and given uniform portions ot 
land. (Remnants ol the ,o,. system, whereby fields were divided into 
geometric patterns for distribution purposes, are still visible m Japan 
from the Kanto Plain in the east to southern Kyushu in the west.) 
Local government was systematized and administered as provinces 
(llrai). counties (gun), and villages (ri). Even the Buddhist 1™P " 
used to enhance central authority. The Great Roshana Buddha of 
Todaiii at Kara was built under imperial patronage to sene as he 
symbol of imperial grandeur and power. Prosmcial bmn^ temples 
known a, )io/,t!.ut.,i, carried the evidence of this superiority into the 

’’'^iremly aristocratic age (until about 858 , the time 
mission to Lna) was one ol the great dynamic eras m J»P“' ' 

During this time the court aristocracy demonstrated units ^ 
stateenft and in it. cultural punuiB. The "lagnilicence and s)„me ^ 
of Japan’s public buildings, laws, and BuddhTt 

truly reminheent of T’ang China. This was >h' 

art, as demonstrated in the temple architeclure ol H6j0 ^d Yakudnj^ 

and the iconographic Mm-ybAb and 

young and heroic literature, as seen in the pwtry oi u.c / 

the ofKdal national history. il»e Hihon shokt. ,.(1 rouchly 

The second phase ol aristocratic culture, wind. tmiuBded reti^ 1, 

with the rise of she rujiwam family to P™”V"'"“ ^ fi”t, the 
tinguished by two notable modifications o e f ^ family: and. 
Emperor relinquished real political power to mivcrnment 

secoud, the fiscal and administrative ‘i!;," amiThe ™t"l 

passed into the hands ol the ITLX a orer^^ 

r'^ilam-ererB'y — Tn dominating 

.uccesrively by heads of the 
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Fujiwara house, became the public indexes of Fujiwara dominance over 
the Emperor and court affairs. 

With the rise of the Fujiwara, the Emperor lost for good his political 
authority but retained his hereditary right to serve as the ultimate 
symbol of national sovereignty. Henceforth the Emperor was to be the 
political puppet of such real power holders as the Fujiwara regents or 
the military hegemons of later centuries. But neither did these regimes 
see fit to displace the Imperial Family. The pattern of rule from behind 
the facade of legitimate delegation sanctioned by the Emperor became 
the typical form of national ^vemment In Japan. 

From the middle of the ninth century, the gradual decline in power 
of the Emperor and the increasing Fujiwara monopoly of official posts 
seriously affected the operation of government at all levels, The central 
bureauaacy continued to exist as before but functioned less and less as 
an e ective administrative o^n. Offices tended to become hereditaiy 
ari cer^onial. while the real business of government was carried on 
wuhm the house organs o! the great aristocratic families. The Fujiwara 
muse maintained what amounted to its own private administration 
roug which it dominated the country by controlling the Emperor on 
th^ne hand and extending its landholdings on the other. 

. ^ anges in aristocratic government and social structure cannot 

Ri, without reference to the changing pattern of land tenure. 

‘direct public control of land was 
fhp ^ to practices of private proprietary holding. In 

known as shoen. cultivaton and small land- 
acknowledged the direct authority of the state but 
in^ni tnB*" ' bonds of penonal dependence to families of superior 
mnn^ tience and above these to the more powerful court houses and 
anH ^ ^ ’"“^titions in the capital area. Ultimately, these court families 
«>inpl«c rights of fiscal immunity and in- 
I'r* ° administration over their shoen. Thus by the eleventh 
^ proprietors not only divided the powers of the central 
among themselves but were able to extend their private 
land R provinces and over the cultivators of the 

r-^rr, - ^ * mmistering their extensive tctritories, they were in effect 
ymg out the functions of local government. 

'’tributioii of power and wealth gave rise to a new style ol 
telianrf ^ by its conscious avoidance of undue 

npitfiv mese precedents. There were many manifestations of a 

sophistication in dress, food, ardiitecture, and court 
1*^ * reassertion of native tastes in the arts and letters 

a missions to China were officially abandoned in 894 (the last 
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actual mission had returned m 838). A style of poetry uniquely suited 
to the mood oE the society of the Kyoto Court tvas epitomized in the 
Kokinshu (905). The Gen/i monogatan (The Tale of Genji), ssiitten by 
a court lady in the early eleventh century, is still judged one of the 
great novels of world literature. The style of the late aristocratic age is 
well typified by this nosel. Its hero, Hilaru Genji, is the model aris- 
tocrat of his day, a man of noble binh, handsome, accomplished in the 
arts, dance, and poetry. His life was dominated by the search for beauty 
and by a fine sense of the distinctions, both aesthetic and social, in the 
courtly life of the day. 

The artistocratic tradition is today largely negated in Japan and re- 
mains only as a nostalgic dream for readers of The Tale of Genft or as 
a source of material for nos-elists and cinema producers. Yet as late as 
1868 a conscious effort svas made to return to the ritsiiryd system of gov- 
ernment. Japan’s nobility persisted until 1945, awesome statta 

of the Imperial Family was only more recently disavosved by the mar- 
riage of the Crosvn Prince to a commoner. The imperial tradition sers’ed 
the modem Japanese state until the end of World War II, 

The Feudal Age 

Japan's startling rise at a modem world power was made possible in 
large part by two facton: (1) the quality of national leadership which 
asserted itself after 183.4 (*) remarkable mass effort of the 

Japanese people behind this leadenhip. Japan's early modernizers were 
notable for their militant selE-dedication and their high degree of sensi- 
tivity to problems of national prestige and self-defense. But enlightened 
leadership could have achics'ed little without the disciplined following 
of the Japanese nation. Both these conditions reflected the values and 
the pattern of life of the centuries when the style of Japanese culture 
was essentially feudal. 

The most diaracierisiic feature of Japanese history at the end of the 
twelfth century was the rise to prominence of the military aristocracy 
{buifti or samurai) throughout Japan. As an elite lyyse, the Japanese 
burlii contrasts sharply with other such types in East /\sia. particularly 
with the diinese scholar-official. ^Wiy it was that Japan descloped a 
kind of military-agrarian society so simibr to Ujat of feudal Europe is 
still very much a matter of conjecture. Pferfiaps the pcnVxf of dvii im- 
perial nile had ncser really wiprf out the tradition of arutociatic arms 
bearing which had charaetcrired early u/i lociciy. At any raie, during 
the Meian age there seemt to hate been a strong undercurrent toward 
the reappearance oE an armed gentry. esj>ecially in local affairs. 
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The need for an elite military class in the Japanese provinces came 
gradually after the beginning of the tenth century and accompanied the 
decline in effectiseness of the police and military organs of the central gov- 
ernment. It accompanied also the growth of the large immune proprietor- 
ships, which svere required to provide their own enforcement sersices as 
a consequence of their immunity. As a result, local officials and provin- 
aal families of influence look up the bearing of arms as a social priv- 
ilege and combined the functions of local administration or land 
management with those of enforcement and protection. By the eleventh 
century the biuhx had begun to separate out as a definite functional 
type. By the twelfth century they had begun to emerge as a dominant 
social group. From this time to the i8;os the bushi constituted Japan's 
leading stratum of society {though the huge retained the highest social 
prestige), proriding the dominant way of life and key values for the 
enure culture. As frequenUy happens, it was not until near the end of 
the 6i«Ai age. after the beginning of the seventeenth century, that this 
wamor anstOOTcy became sclf-consciom of its social function and iu 

formulation of the principles of 
buthidS (the warrior's way). ' ^ 

Mivin O Rsischiutr hu pointed out that the ttpe ol society over 
tduch the bushi pretuled ttaj more stmilir to that oi feudal Europe 
than any other contemporaneous East Asian society. Tltis fact, he be- 
to account for the eompaiatite ease with vhteh Japan tral 
later able to follow the Westen. lead in modemiratlon. It is daitgerous. 
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serdo r , “ ”<^'1? feudal. TIte validity of such an as- 
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Utts, the medteval .octettes of bod. Europe and Japan can be con 
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sidered feudal, but it sbould be remembered that the feudal cultures of 
Japan and Europe differed in some significant and many less significant 
details. With respect to Japan the term feudal must be used with 
caution. 

Perhaps the most tangible conception of si-hat feudal culture in Japan 
tras like can be bad by studying the profile of the dominant figure of 
the feudal age, the biishi, for it was he who set the tone of the age and 
gave rise to the value system which so deeply permeated life in medieval 
Japan. The biuhi, though an aristocrat, lived a life which had im- 
portant differences from that of the court aristocracy. He was a provin- 
cial aristocrat professionally dedicated to the bearing of arms. His 
provincial origin and his cultivation of military skills necessitated a way 
of life quite different from that of the civil court aristocracy. 

In contrast to the courtiers of the previous age, the btishi was pre- 
occupied tviih problems of the sss'ord and the land. He emphasised, in 
contrast to the genteel accomplishments of the huge, such qualities as 
lo}alty, honor, fearlessness, and frugality. The two most cherished sym- 
bols of the bushi class were the sword (the soul of the samurai) and the 
dterry blossom (the petals of which fall trith the fint breath of wind 
just as the samurai gives up his life without regret for his lord). The 
bushi often lived a life of harsh physical discipline (either by necessity or 
by choice), enduring extreme rigors in the belief that they were “build- 
ing character." He was trained to scorn an easy life (which to him was a 
luxury) because of its softening influence. He even scorned an easy way 
of taking his life. (Suicide now gained res]>ectabi1ity as an honorable 
way out.) The Japanese bushi, by resorting to the slashing of the 
bowels (reppi/ftii) as his method of suicide, literally showed himself 
worthy of a class that prided itself on "having guts." 

In time, as the bushi became the rulers, administrators, fighters, and 
guardians of the peace in Japan, they came to consider themselves the 
only comjjetent leaden of Japanese scKiety. Scorning the effete coiirticn 
and the mercenary merchants, they expressed pride in a profession 
which, in theory at least, was deslicated to the general welfare. Self- 
rightcousness has been a deep and exasperating quality of the military 
man not only in Japan. When linked to a belief in taste exclusiveness 
and social distinction, it made for a particular style of aggressiveness 
wbiclv was at once the strength and the sveakness of the btishi. The 
uarrioraristocrat's belief that personal fortitixle could osercome all 
obstacles accounts in part for tlve strength of Japan's leadership at the 
end of the luncteenth century, ar ibe »me time that it helps to .icconnt 
for the blunders of overconfidence and brutality which W to disaster 
in World War II. 

/ks the members of the bushi class came to dominate more and more 
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areas of Japanese life, they brought into being a nesv style of gosern- 
ment in whicli the structure of authority was fundamentally feudal. In 
contrast to the bureauaatic system of the eighth century, in which the 
system recruited its personnel, in feudal gosernment a preexisting net- 
work of military and social relationsliips provided the frameivork of 
government. Bushi government, in other words, functioned through an 
authority structure of penonal allegiance, the superior (the lord) receiv- 
ing loyal service from the inferior (the vassal) in return for the granting 
of a benefice (or fief). 

The prototype of iiiishi government in Japan was created by 
Minamoto-no-Yoritomo at the end of the twelfth century. After an ex- 
tended civil war, Yoritorao in 1185 emerged as the paramount military- 
power in Japan at the head of a large band of bushi followers. \\'hen 
in 1193 he gained the title of Shogun, he acquired the legal authority to 
match his power. He now stood delegated by the Emperor as com- 
mander in dtief of all armed forces. His headquarten, the shogimate 
(or b<jAii/u), though not by any means possessed of full administrative 
povyen over the country, iKcame the locus of paramount military and 
police authority. From this time until 18C8, all military and an increas- 
ingly large portion of civil powers were exercised through the shogunate 
or an equivalent form of military authority. 

From 1185 to 1353 the seat of miliury authority in Japan was the 
town of Kamakura in the Kamo region, the center of Minamoco 
strength. During the Kamakura {leriod the political powers of the 
sht^unate were still limited by the continued existence of independent 
avil proprietorships and to some extent by the eonthuiancc of imperial 
governors in the provinces. In the thirteenth century, however, the 
political powers of the court constantly diminished. Especially in 1*21, 
w en t e court raised arms against the Kamakura shogunate and was 
soun y defeated, military officials began to absorb civil administrative 
provinces and in tlie immune proprietorships. 

, ® Kamakura •govemraenf' was primarily a system of control ex- 
tended over the numerous and far-flung vassals of the shogun. These 
vassa s, or house men (goAenin), ranged considerably in wealth and in- 
uence, lom those who could command several hundred men to those 
wio too the field alone, perhaps with but a single attendant. Around 
e s ogun in the Kanto area was clustered a group of powerful vassals 
w 10 serve as the mainstay of the Minamoto band. Among these power- 
u supporten, the head of the Hojo family acquired hereditary rights 
to I e o ce of duel administrator (shikken) and served as head of the 
administrative board (Man-dokoro). OUien of the shogun’s vassals served 
* ™'iitary board (Samurai-dokoro) and records office (Mon 
c ujo). utside Kamakura three important offices extended the shogun’s 
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authority. In Kyoto the shogtin established a branch headquarters and 
placed in it his deputy to o\-eisee the court. In the provinces he ap- 
pointed from among his direct vassals militar)' governors, or shtigo. 
charged with recruiting provincial guards- In the several shoen and 
public lands, lesser vassals of the shogun functioned as military land 
stewards, or jito, with the responsibility of maintaining order and 
facilitating tax collection. Thus through his house men the shogun 
touched local affairs in most of Japan. 

The Kamahura shogunate was destroyed in 1553 i*' itn uprising led by 
the Emperor Go-Daigo. An abortive attempt to revive imperial govern- 
ment led through a brief period of civil war to the establishment of a new 
military hegemony under the Ashikaga house in 1338. The Ashikaga 
shoguns selected Kyoto, the old court capital, as their headquarters, 
thereby completing the final ascendancy of the military houses over the 
court aristocracy. Under the Ashikaga shoguns the Imperial House and 
courtiers lost all power and wealth, retaining only their social prestige. 
Administrative authority, both cml and miliiary, was now in the hands 
of the shogun and his chief vassals, the provincial shugo. In the prov- 
inces the shugo sened both as military and as civil governors. 

After the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the Aibikaga 
house lost its ability to control the great military houses. Political and 
military authority became almost totally decentralized. The frequent 
local wan of the sixteenth century hastened the division of Japan into 
a large number of independent domains, each governed by a powerful 
local lord (daimyd) and his vassals tlirough the practice of enfeoffment. 
Feudal authority had become all-inclusive. All important functions of 
government now coindded with the feudal hierarchy. Under the biisht 
stratum, the peasantry, organired into villages, served as serfs, while 
merchant and craft functions were carried on through protected guilds. 
Tlic Buddhist establishment, organized into temples and monasteries 
possessing extensive lands and armed forces, served as the refuge for arts 
and letters, Tlte essential members ol feudal society in Jap.in, the lord 
(daimyS), the knight (samurai), the priest, the villein, the merchant, and 
the artisan stood in much the same relationship to each other as the 
comparable groups under European fevidalism. Perhaps for this reason 
Japan held few surprises for the European adventtiren and missionaries 
when they began to arrive during the last half of the sixteenth century. 


The Afiliiary’Bureaucralic Age 

Wliciher the ailtural history of Japan should be divided at the end of 
the sixteenth century or not is a matter of some dispute among his- 
torians. Many important features of feudalism continued into v*hat we 
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have termed Japan's military-buTeaucratic age, so that most historians 
merely extend the limits of the feudal age to 1868. But the reasons for 
making a separate period of the centuries of Toktigawa rule should 
become apparent as we proceed. 

Between 1568 and iGoo the daimyo fought among themselves for 
supremacy in Japan A process of territorial consolidation had begun 
with the formation of regional daimyo confederations. By 1560 some ten 
or fifteen daimyo clusters had come into existence, and it is probably 
true that the leading daimyo of any one of these clusteis held the capac- 
ity to attain national hegemony. Leadership w’as first grasped by Oda 
Nobunaga, who began the drive toward unification by capturing the im- 
perial capital in J5G8 and consolidating large portions of central Japan 
under his command. Assassinated in 1582, he was followed by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, who in 1590 succeeded in reducing all daimyo to a state of 
dependence. Hideyoshi's death in 1598 led to further warfare, but in 
1600, at the great Battle of Sekigahara, Tokugawa leyasu seized the 
hegemony and went on to establish hhmelf as head of a third shogiinal 
dynasty. 


Some historians have asserted chat Japan during the sixteenth century 
was on the verge of becoming a centralized naiion-state like those of 
western Europe. They ebim that Japan's "failure ” to destroy the de- 
centralized feature of sht^unal rule resulted from the conservative 
po icies 0 Hideyoshi and leyasu, who combined to "reieudalize’’ Japan. 
IS doubtful, however, whether Japan in the seventeenth century was 
1 unification and the abolition of the daimyd. The 

po i ica unity created by Hideyoshi and continued by leyasu was as 
t epen ent on the capacity of the daimyd to complete the consolidation 
f their local territories as upon the strength of the pai amount national 
power wielded by the shogun. 

The distinctive feature of Japan's political development between 
590 ami 1650 was the ascendancy of the tlaimyd and the gradual per- 
u j” bureaucratic style of local government 

r .!.- I ^ ‘’Jtyo domains. Although most historians emphasize the 
for unification among the daimyo, it is important to 
realize that the daimyo were also fighting to gain control of their 
m^ar^ ‘he opposition of lesser military powers, Buddhist 

nas enes, and independent commercial towns. During these years 
1 eyos i an eyasu are credited with restructuring the political and 
socia institutions of Japan. Hideyoshi gained new imperial sanction for 
mi l 3*7 ru e. ew legislation defined the social classes, confirming the 
s a us ° ‘ ® •'■SI. disarming the peasantry, and regulating commercial 

activity. A new land survey (kench,) initiated by Hideyoshi laid the 
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foundations for local government and sjsiemaiic taxation. In its svalte a 
strict line was drawn between samurai and peasant. The peasant village 
(mura) tvas systematically regulated as the new basis of rural society 
and administration. But while these changes svere impressed upon the 
country by the national hegemons, the changes themselves reflected 
what the daimyo were already attempting to achieve in their separate 
domains. It is doubtful whether a national authority could have 
achieved these innovations and at the same time dispensed with the 
tfaimyo, who served to hold down the local areas in Japan. 

By roughly 1650, through the efforts of the shogun and the daimyo. 
the foundations had been laid (or a new political and social order which 
we have called miUtary-buTeaucTalic. Its prime features were rule by the 
samurai (now a distinct military officer class) through bureaucratic or- 
ganization. Between i6oo and 1650 the feudal method of rule through 
subinfeudation and serfdom was largely abandoned in favor of more 
impenonal, bureaucratic methods. The samurai were withdrawn from 
the land, collected in the castled administrative towns of the daimyd, 
paid salaries (hdroku) rather than being given hefs, and organized into 
military and administrative corps. The villages were governed and taxed 
through a field administration staffed by the daimyo with their private 
retainers. Japan continued to be governed by a hereditary professional 
military class but increasingly through bureaucratic practices. 

Characteristic of the late period of samurai rule was its rigid regi- 
mentation of the political, social, economic, and intellectual life of the 
country. The regime vvas first of all stabilited by the Tokugawa 
shogunate, which by 1630 was vastly more powerful than the hegemony 
created by Toyotoini Hideyoshi. Tokugawa leyasu secured the title of 
Shogun in 1G03. Legally this made him an agent of the Emperor, but in 
actuality the Tokugawa only borrowed the legitimatizing prestige of the 
now politically powerless Emperor and bis court. Tlirough the office of 
shogun the Tokugawa leaders exacted the loyalty of all daimyd and 
proceedetl to regulate their conduct through a strict coile, the Utike-sho- 
hano. A hostage system (Jonkm-Ad/ai) obliged all daimyo to reside for part 
of the year in the shogun’s capital of Edo and leave wife and children 
behind when they traveled to their terriiorics. Bur behind these control 
measures enforced by the shogun, the real basis of stability derived from 
the ovcnvhclming military and economic might of the ToLtigawa house. 
Nearly one-fourth of the entire country was held directly by the shogun, 
and this area coniainetl the major cities of Osaka. Kyoto. Nagasaki, and 
Wo. In the remaining three-fourlhs of the country held by the dahnyii. 
the Tokugawa vvorkeil out a careful balance of {lolilical interests among 
the closely allied fudai daimyd and the more intlcjJCJjdcni lozama 
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particular. t{iat combination of Confucian bureaucratic morality and 
feudal military values knotvn as bmhido became the characteristic ethic 
of the Japanese samurai on the eve of Japan’s modem encounter with 
the ^Vest. One of the prime legacies of the Tokugawa period to modem 
Japan was contained in concepts and practices of the well-regulated 
order presided over by the bureaucratically trained samurai class. 

Of course, after 1854. when Japan was brought into closer contact 
with Western civilization, the country was obliged to draw upon all its 
historical resources to maintain its identity as a nation and as a distinc- 
tive culture. Out of its early history came the institution of the Emperor 
and the integrating beliefs of Shinto. Out of the aristocratic age the 
Japanese drew ideas of imperial grandeur and justified the existence of 
a modem nobility. From the feudal past were perpetuated the values of 
the fighting elite and the strong sense of personal loyalty which could 
unite the entire society. And, finally, from the ToLugau’a age came the 
machinery of political, administrative, and social regulation which made 
the transition into a modem imperial suie $0 orderly. To this extent 
our study of Japan’s past should help in understanding the course of 
the country’s rise as a modem power. 

CAUSATION IN CULTURAL CHANGE 
Before turning to Japan’s modem history, however, we shall need to 
take up a number of interpretive problems that are raised by the survey 
which w'e have just completed. Ideas about periodiution provide an 
essentially static way of looking at history. Tlic system of periodization 
followed above has given m five crosvscclional vievv-s of Japanese his- 
tory taken at different points of lime. Each has revealed a different 
cultural style. But to dUcrlminaie periotls in this way reveals nothing 
about how sucli pcricxls are interrelated or how the style of one v\-3s trans- 
formed into that of another. \Vc have yet to identify the stable and 
dynamic factors which made lor continuity and change in Japanese 
history. 

Obviously any attempt to deal with the causes of social change on a 
broad scale mint be sensitive to a wide range of human conditions. The 
process of social change ii compounded of many elements, some being 
derived from outside the system, others from within. We speak of tradi- 
tional "iiutitmiom,*' which tend to retain their identity for exiendetf 
pcriculi of lime; we speak of “forces’* or ••ircnd».“ of the ‘’innuenre’’ 
of ideas or the “impaa" of foreign culture as the sources of the dynamic 
facton in cultural change. Hhtoriral analysit. in other w-ordi. is apt to 
concern itself with two asjtecis of culture: “structures*’ and “procesces." 
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sununaries of the findings of cultural anthropologists is contained in 
Chapten 7 and 8 of Edwin O. Reischauer's United States and Japan, 
under such nibria as emotionalism, confonnit)', shame and self-respect, 
competitiveness and acceptance of authority', hierarchy and self-disd- 
pline. These psj chological and anthropological insights into the be- 
havior of contemporary Japanese are of interest to the historian in that 
they identify the end products of a number of environmental factors 
vvhich have exercised an inSuence over the Japanese people during their 
long history. The historian will wish to seek out the origins of such 
influences and the conditions which generated particular elements of 
Japanese character as they can be identified by contemporary observers. 
The subject of national character, therefore, is intimately related to the 
historian s search for continuities in Japanese cultural history, especially 
to his study of the public institutions and environmental circumstanexs 
vvhich have channeled Japanese behavior through time. It is to these 
that we now turn. 

Itolation and Cultural Homogeneity 

No comparative historian can fail to be struck by Japan's relative isola- 
tion from foreign contacts and, until the last century, the almost total 
absence of foreign invasions or foreign wan. Japan's geographtol posi- 
uon as a group of islands on the extreme fringe of the Old IVorld is an 
ennromnenul factor of cjuite obvious importance. The condition was 
substantially modified only after the Pacific was narrowed by the per- 
ection of modern means of transporution. The obvious comparison 
tween Japan and the British Isles has often been drawn, jet Japan 
1 ered horn Britain in being both more isolated and, as a homeland, 
more capable of sustaining a vigorous self^offidency. Also from a fairly 
ear y ijine the Japanese islands were fused into a relatively homogeneous 
po ual and cultural entity. Consequently the history of Japan until 
wcU into the nineteenth century has showm a remarkable absence of 
su en or violent change. (It is questionable, in fact, whether Japan 
ever experienced what we could call a real revolution.) Nor was Japan 
«er colonized or occupied until after World War IL Change has been 
s ow an organic, and though the bbtorian, as he takes his cross-sec- 
tmna cuts of Japanese culture, can identify obvious dissimilarities 
ween one period of Japanese history and another, the changes which 
ez one period to another seem alwavs to have been compounded 

of^all incremenu of less than revolutionary scope. 

The reason for this can only be sutrabed. The dbsipation of foreign 
I uence rough dbtance and isolation is, of course, quite obvious. 
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Isolation and racial homogeneity may also help to explain why revolu- 
tionary social or political pressures failed to build up to the point of 
explosion and why the country, es'cn during the period of extreme de- 
centralization in the sixteenth century, did not break into subdivisions 
of sufficient independence so that dwl war could become a struggle 
beiiveen separate states. There were no divisions in Japan equivalent to 
those between Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland. Japan has in fact 
remained under a single sovereignty from its first origins as a primitive 
national unity to the very present. The implications of this condition 
are, in fact, of considerable imporunce. 


The Emperor in Japanese History 

One of the great continuities in Japanese political history has been pro- 
vided by the Imperial House and the political and religious institutions 
which have supported the Japanese sovereign. Japanese historians, par- 
ticularly before World IVar II, have tended lo exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the Emperor and the Shinto rituals over which he has presided, 
claiming that these hav'e sen-ed as the central spiritual foundation upon 
which the Japanese nation was built and as the ultimately unifying force 
tn Japanese history. On the other hand. Western writers and postwar 
Japanese historians have greatly discounted the Importance of the 
Emperor. It is a matter of historical record, however, that the Imperial 
House as the repository of the powers of ultimate sovereignty, together 
with the native shrines to the ancestors of the house, has endured 
throughout Japanese history In one form or another. 

The Imperial House has undergone many vicissitudes. In the early 
centuries of Japanese history the family wielded real political and even 
military power, establishing its claim to hegemony through conquest. 
During the aristocratic age the hovue lost its political powr, but neither 
then nor at any later time was it deprived of its hereditary right to 
ultimate sovereignty. The Emperor, more as ritual head or sacred ark, 
retained the respect of the Japanese power elite as the fountainhead of 
political legitimacy. The continuity of the Emperor, whether as a real 
force or merely as a symbol of unchanging tradition, reveals as nothing 
else the enduring homogeneity of the Japanese political corpus. ^Vhile 
there were civil wars in Japan, the political fabric was never tom so 
far that there was a contest of soveieigaties. (The so-called "dynastic" 
wars from 1336 to 1392 represented only a momentary factionalism be- 
tween claimants to the same throne.) Isolation protected Japan from the 
conquest by a foreign sovereignly, and the Japanese islands themselves 
never seemed to afford the space for a geographical base within which a 
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rival dynasty might gain independent potver with which to challenge 
the established order. 

Tliis continuity of dynasty in Japan explains (or, conversely, is ex- 
plained by) a number of significant features of the historical behavior 
of the Japanese political elite. Until recent times the holders of posver 
hase penistently been organiied into a social hierarchy presided over 
by the Imperial House. The structure of this aristocratic hierarchy 
showed certain characteristics from the time of its first appearance dur- 
ing the age of the patriarchal up. As we have noted, the political system 
of the fifth century consisted of a group of aristocratic up joined in a 
federation under a hegemon. There were certain distinctive features to 
this federation from the start. First, despite its early military successes, 
the sovereign family did not seem to have acquired commanding power 
over all parts of the Japanese islands. Second, the sovereign house con- 
stantly buttressed its temporal powers by claiming special religious sanc- 
tions. From the very beginning it appears that the head of the Imperial 
Family played the role of a sacred peacemaker, exercising hegemony 
over a closely integrated group of elite families. His position was gained 
through incomplete civil war in which compromise and conciliation 
had been extensively resorted to and in which the competitors were 
not eliminated but rather incorporated into a balance of power. 

Once the Imperial Family was established as the sacred peacemaker, a 
symbol of elite unity, it continued to serve this function without serious 
apses until modem times. It may well be that the loss of real power 
by the Emperor and his retention chieHy of ritual sovereignly served 
m the long run to protea the Imperial House from destruction. Per- 
strongly oligarchic nature of Japanese power politics, 
w ic served to make {ralicical auilioriiy and social position synony* 
moi«. had much to do with perpetuating a condition in which a peace- 
ma er possessed of only residual sovereignty continued to be useful. 

rtainly struggles for national hegemony tended to take the form of 
intn^es or military action among the elite which repeated almost 
exact y the pattern of incomplete victory and compromise which had 
roug t the Imperial House to its original position. i\nd in these later 
« each leader of a winning coalition eventually acquired legiti- 
macy or his de facto power by imperial delegation, just as the Emperor 
lat justified his own position of sovereignty through his claims to 
sacerdotal legitimacy. 

All of this helps to explain why, even after the decline of the court 
nobility, the whole set of attitudes toward court ranks, the traditionally 
no e genealogies, and certain ancestral or guardian Shinto shrines 
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retained their importance. Despite the loss of potrer by Ae Emperor 
and later by the court nobility, the social hierarchy remained, so that 
in each age the politically ambitious famUies svere obliged to climb the 
same ladder of social prestige as they gained political power. Even those 
leaden who came to the fore by military force tvere no exception. 
Since the poiver of each military hegemon rested upon a coalition rather 
than absolute force, legitimacy secured through the imperial system tvas 
alwa)s a necessity. One of the first acts of newly risen military leaden was 
to adjust their genealogies so as to place their families comfortably high m 
the social hierarchy. Along with military titles such as that of shogun 
went court ranks and honorary posts svhich gave their beaten tie 
requisite social prestige to assume Icadenhip over their sometimes re 


hictant follotven. , 
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tainecl in the new state. In modem Japan the Emperor continued to 
piay the role of peacemaker, the keystone in an edifice of national 
solidarity. 


Land, Agricvlture, end Local Authority 

From a very early time the practice of growing rice in irrigated fields 
became the dominant form of agriculture in Japan. The chicken and 
ep question of whether the culture dictated the technology or whether 
t e technology shaped the Japanese agrarian community need not trou- 
ble us It IS obvious that the forms of agriculture and rural society 
have been closely interrelated and that a whole range of continuities 
have flowed from the practices of wet rice cultivation, through the com- 
munal activities of agricultural villages, to touch the basic practices of 
land use. taxation, and l^al administration. 

t IS the nature of irrigated rice cultivation that it requires the ex- 
penditure of greater manpower per unit of cultivation than dry or "nat- 
u-ij Ih compensation, paddy fields ghe a much higher 

S so can support 

for their cultivation. Irrigated 
ur>on^.w> labor-intenshe concentration of effort 

unon v- * ^7 contrast, natural agriculture places a premium 

newer Tn minimum amount of man- 

tionallv animals and crop rotation was tradi- 

power ^ ? '"■sbondr,, ,o that apimaU supplied 
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simply to acquire shares q{ profit (rom the land to which they held title. 
Thus from early times the relationship of the so-called "landowning 
dass” in Japan to the land has tended to be proprietary or managerial. 
The aristocracy left the cultivators to their otsrn communal devices, con- 
testing among themselves for only the superior rights. This condition 
svas most dearly exemplified in the shoen system, in which rights to the 
land (known as shiki) were considered separable at almost every level of 
detachment from the land (i.e., proprietor, superintendent, manager, 
cultivator, tenant, etc.). The most significant consequence of the com- 
parative weakness of the concept of private ownership of land was seen 
at the end of the Tokugawa period, when the entire samurai class, tra- 
ditionally defined as "landholders,” w-as cut away from any residual 
rights they might have had over the land by the payment of stipends 
and, eventually, commutation bonds. 

Because of the separation of rights of proprietorship and cultivation 
in Japan, the rural community was generally able to organize itself 
without regard to the exact contours of superior proprietary righu. 
There was no development of manors, lor instance, in which lands were 
organized about the residence of a local landholder. There was an 
absence of home farms, and the individual cultivator seldom held com- 
pact holdings around his home. Instead the typical cultivating com- 
munity was the village. Such a community, though cultivating fields 
which might owe dues to one or several proprietors, nonetheless had a 
sense of its own corporate identity which was derived from its own com- 
munal activity: work in the fields, ceremonial observances, and com- 
munal wonhip centering on a village deity. During much of Japanese 
history, therefore, local government consisted primarily of a system ol 
controls thrown over a stratum of village communities, each managing 
its internal affairs under the supervision of its headmen. It is significant 
that probably at no time in Japanese history had the s)stem of control 
over the village become more effective and impersonal than during the 
Tokugawa period, a factor which does much to account for the con- 
tinuity of control which the Japanese government was able to exercise 
over the country after t868. 


Some Continuing Processes: Individual and Group Behavior 

The search for continuities coufd be pushed much farther, but the tw 
upon which we have focused our attention are both significant and 
typical. Let us turn, then, from continuities to processes of change. Japa- 
nese history is not readily explained in terms of dynastic cycles, foreign 
invasions, or great class or intelleaual upheavals or even in terms of 
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great individuals who have turned the course of Japanese history. Prob- 
ably the only "theory of change" aunmonty acknowledged by historians 
of premodern Japan has been the view that China has been responsible 
for initiating the major innovations. But what of the internal sources 
of change' 

For some reason the standard surveys of Japanese history depend 
much less upon the individual as the prime force in historical change 
than tvould the comparable histories of the countries of Europe. There 
are few great statesmen, generals, lawmakers, or thinkers who are made 


to stand out as the willful creaton of their ages or as the originaton 
of important institutions. Whether this relative lack of the great indi- 
vidual in Japanese history is due to the manner of Japanese historical 
writing or to the actual lack of heroes who can excite the imagination 
is difficult to determine. Of course Japanese history has its roster of 
piominent persons, hfen like ShStoku Taishi, the Emperors Kammu and 
GoDaigo, Yoriiomo. Hideyoshi, and leyasu arc all worthy of standing 
m bo d type in the chapter headings of Japanese history. Yet few of 
these men have been depicted as individuals whose personalities or 
ambuss have caused them to refashion a part of the Japanese tradi- 
tion. e peat hero in Japanese history is generally depicted as Ulus- 
traUve of his lime and not as its creator, as a consolidator of existing 
powers and not as the fashioner of new ones. 

One problem, of coune. is that we know so little about the peat men 
of Japanese history. Is this because such men have revealed less about 
ttemselves or that Japanese historians have been less interested in look- 
of their individuality? Perhaps the two questions are 
. society has undoubtedly given less scope to the cre- 

ative innovator. Family and institutional environments have always 
>"‘**vidual initiative. Combined with this 
e en ency or ambitious individuals to hide behind institutional 
or scrm., .. ^ 
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inili to look for prhate motives for 
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ere, per aps, is one explanation of why Marxist historiopaphy has 
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api>ealed to so many tmtCR on Japanese history. Certainly the his- 
torian is encouraged to look for his explanations of change in gen- 
eralized concepts of the type svre rebeaned at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, to lay across the warp of stnicture the woof of long-range process. 
And it must be admitted that Japanese history (perhaps because of its 
isolation) offers the roost remarkable evidence of hosv the processes of 
institutional estrlution make for cumulatise changes of major propor- 
tions for the society as a whole. Two illustrations might be cited at this 
point: first, the obvious continuous line of technological innovation in 
Japanese culture: and, second, the equally continuous process of expan- 
sion in the volume of social participation in the higher culture. 

By technology we should conceive not only of nraterial objects, such 
as tools and artifacts, but also of the social achievements of government, 
communication, and education. The record of Japanese history gives 
undeniable evidence of a constant increase in the complexity of the 
technology of agriculture and commerce, of communication and urban 
life, and of administrative and military organization. Given even the 
inadequate tools of measurement we now have, it is nonetheless quite 
obvious that government in the Nara period was measurably less effec- 
tive than government in the Tokugawa period, despite the fact that the 
former was on paper more symmetrically structured than the latter. To 
borrow the words of Prof. Karl Deuuch. the Tokugawa political organi- 
zation represented a much greater potential of social transaction and 
served a community which was more sophisticated in its volume of 
social communication. 

Paralleling the curve of technological change is another which shows 
what might be called an increase in social entropy, in otlier words, a 
process by which the elements of political power and cultural advantage 
become the property of an increasingly larger portion of the population 
as time goes on. Japanese history begins in the Yamaio period with a 
handful of families in central Japan monopolizing the higher culture. 
During the seventh century an aristocracy of broadened membership 
was created and concentrated at the capiul. ‘With the growth of this 
aristocracy the higher culture was gradually disseminated into the prov- 
inces. The rise of the samurai class, though sometimes considered evi- 
dence of barbarization, more properly was a sign of the cultural ad- 
vance of provincial families. Tliis process was to continue until by the 
Tokugawa period fully 7 per cent of the population was included within 
die samurai aristocracy. Furlhennore. whereas until the fifteenth cen- 
tury the higher culture of Japan bad been limited to one or at most two 
urban centers, by the Tokugawa period the cultural elite had given rise 
to a dozen or more castle cities whose population surpassed 50.000. It 
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was in Uiese new cities that still other social elements were given access 
to an affluent way of life. For as the tosmsmen became part of a new 
urban culture, they added still another dimension to Japan’s cultural 
development The implications of these two long-range processes for 
the history of cultural change in Japan are enormous, for the condi- 
tions of Japan's political and social technology and social entropy at 
the middle of the nineteenth century must surely be rated favorably 
with the comparable features of \Vestem cis ilization. Thus the encoiin 
ter with the IVest, though traumatic, was not, as for some societies, 
immobilizing. 


Foreign Influences on Japanese Culture 

We are brought bach again to the factor of foreign influence. The claim 
is often made that Japan has been essentially a land of imitators. And 
this judgment rests chiefly on the record of the country's heavy borrow 
ing from Oiina during the eighth century and from the most recent 
reception of ^Vestem civilization. But we need not involve ounelves 
in the quarrel over whether Japan has been unduly dependent upon 
foreign culture. No society has been completely self-sufficient, and only 
a very few centers of distinctive civilization have arisen on this eartli. 
It 1$ more common to find peoples such as the Japanese or those of 
^Vestem Europe whose cultures are compounded from many sources. 
In the case of Japan it may well be, as Reischauer has suggested, that 
isolation has made the process of culture contact more obvious and the 
outside borrowings more easily identified, but it is not to Japan’s dis 
credit to admit a dependency upon wider cultural environmenu which 
were dominated fint by China and then by Western Europe. 

The Japanese nation came of age in the Chinese zone of civilization, 
and a rehearsal of the interaction between Japanese and Chinese cul- 
ture will help in our understanding of the country’s later involvement 
with the ^Vest. The relationship between Japan and the more dominant 
Chinese cultural tradition which formed the wider environment sur- 
rounding the country in premodern times was far from that of simple 
and constant absorption by the Japanese. The membrane of geograph- 
ical distance and racial difference which has separated Japan from 
China at times permitted an easy flow of Chinese influence into Japan, 
while at other limes it was practically impenetrable. On the one hand 
the pressure of Chinese influence was affected by the rise and fall of 
dynasties and by variations in China's cultural vitality, and on the other 
hand the absorptive capacity of the Japanese varied greatly according 
to circumstances within the country. 
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It should not be supposed that Japan was a particularly effective 
absorbent for Chinese culture. Many of the basic structural elements of 
Japanese society had been derived from a tradition quite different from 
that of the Chinese and had been set many centuries before Chinese 
influence touched Japan in any significant quantity. The political and 
social structure of the country during the uji period was more closely 
linked to the nomadic societies of Northeast Asia. The language was 
predominant!) Altaic. As a consequence, China's first gifts to Japan 
were not the most easily assimilated. It is very probable, for instance, 
that the prestige of Chinese learning combined with the strangeness of 
the language in which it was introduced into Japan kept Japanese intel- 
lectuals constantly absorbed in the mechanics of an alien language, 
depressing their own capacity both for the understanding of Chinese 
ideas and for their own creative thinking. 

Moreover, despite many overlays of Chinese influence, Japanese cul- 
ture managed to retain unchanged its most fundamental institutioiu 
and beliefs. Japan’s seventh-century experiment in adopting Confudan- 
st)le government, for instance, never seriously aitemptrf to destroy the 
aristocratic structure of Japanese sodety. Again, the tradition of a war- 
rior aristocracy predominated over the attempt to create a conscript 
army on the Chinese model. The Japanese culture hero remained the 
military aristocrat, the samurai, not ^e Chinese type of literatus. The 
same persistence is noticeable with respect to certaio ethical concepts 
governing the relationship of the individual to the family and to the 
state. Despite the strong empbasb upon family in Japan, loyalty to a 
political st'|>erior ideally outranked family loy Uiies. TTie Chinese ideal 
placed family lo)alties first. Does this explain, perhaps, the ready ac- 
ceptance of the feudal pattern of lojalties in Japan and the quick 
florescence of modem stale patiiotisin? Certainly the "polilial man” in 
China and in Japan were differently motivated. Even in material cul- 
ture, the Japanese showed many surprising areas of resistance to China: 
for instance, dothing. domestic architecture, and food. 

Yet, having said all this, there is little doubt that Japanese culture, 
like that of Korea or Annam, stands in the e)es of the comparative hb- 
torian as simply a variant of the great East Asian tradition mothered by 
China. ^Ve have said that the Oiincse impact on Japan v,-as variable 
in terms of both intensity and quality. Matching the ebb and flow in 
Chinese influence was the cycle of Japan’s ovm tecepiiviiy or lack 
thereof. The history of Chinesc-Japancse cultural relations must be seen 
in terms of diese variable factors. 

Unul the year 607 the Japanese peojde felt the inBnence of Cltina 
mainly indirectly through the Korean Peninsula. It seems probable that 
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the early rulers of Japan remaineti acutely conseioiis of llieir coiuincntal 
origins and their debt to continental civilization and that this explains 
Viliy the Japanese were so eager to maintain a foothold on the con- 
tinent through their Korean colony of Mimana. By the sixth century 
Japan had acquired some of the essentials of Chinese civilization: the 
writing system, the Confucian classics, the calendar, and crafts such as 
sill, weaving and pottery maling. Moreover, during the sixth century 
the introduction of Buddhism froin Korea laid the foundation for a 
bridge of communication between the continent and Japan which was 
to prove of the greatest importance in the centuries to follow. Nonethe- 
less, up to the seventh centu^ Japanese culture remained fundamentally 
distinct from that of China in its political organization, social structure, 
and religious beliefs. 


Beginning in the seventh century, several factors combined to bring 
Ja|>an and China closer together. The many centuries of slow and in- 
direct contact with the continent had laid a technological and iniellec- 
nial base in Jap.in which now permitted the more rapid absorption of 
Chinese culture. Furthermore, conditions in Japan foreshadowed the 
breakdown of the Yamato social order and turned the interesu of the 
Japanese elite to new techniques of government and religious organiza- 
tion. Meanwhile, China aficr several years of political disunity was 
being reunited by the Sui and Tang emperors. From 607 to 838 the 
Japanese court sent twelve embassies to China in a conspicuous attempt 
to acquire tlie fruits of Chinese civilization. Social and political changes 
were intermixed with a flood of importations from China. Tlie aris* 
locracy m dieir push for new sutus and wealth drew upon the prestige 
of Chinese institutions and on the superior Chinese style of government. 
Buddhism was patronized as a means of extending the prestige and 
power of the aristocracy. 

Several features of the eighth-century Ounese influence upon Japan 
require comment. First, although Japan was seemingly engulfed by 
Chinese civilization at this time, a closer loot will show that the Japa- 
",".1 control of what and how they borrowetl from 

abroad. The poluual leaders appeared full of confidence in their ability 
carry out internal reforms modeled after what they had learned, 
but not slavishly imiiatcd, from China. By this time, in fact, the Japa- 
nese were much more on their own with respect to China than in the 
previous age. since large groups of immigrants were no longer arriving 
rom t e continent. And while priests and artisans were welcomed from 
China, they were not so readily accorded status in the Japanese aris- 
locracv Vcontl. it seems obvious that most hivtories have magnifleil die 
impact o HIM iif>oii Jajwij because they have concentrated ujxm what 
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transpired at the center of court activity and has-e neglected the rest of 
the country’. Surely many areas were hardly touched by the influx of 
continental culture. Third, it is important to note that the Chinese 
civiliiation of the T’ang period was in many ways a rather special 
variant of the Chinese model. For instance, at no other time did 
Buddliism occupy so important a pbce in Chinese culture. Buddhism 
in fact colored the entire process of Japan's relations witli China at this 
time (and later), for the Buddhist priesthood brought to Japan much 
more of the products of Chinese civilization than did even the official 
embassies of the period. Furthermore, after official relations lapsed, there 
were times when the only knowledge Japan received of China came 
through the reports of traveling priests. Thus the China svhich was 
exported to Japan was much more heavily colored by Buddhism than 
the ideal to which the Chinese subscribed. And this was to remain true 
for much of Japan's relations with China. For some reason, the strictly 
Chinese upper class, the Confucian officials, showed no inclination to 
travel abroad and certainly no compubion to proselytize the Japanese. 
Only in the rarest instances did such men find their way to Japan and 
then only as refugees from political persecution. Thus, with the termi- 
nation after 658 of Japan's official efforts to keep in touch with China, 
the strictly Confucian chapter of Japan’s early phase of borro\ving from 
China came to an end. 

By the time the Fujhvara family had gained the upper hand at the 
court in Kyoto, a feeling of isolationism toward the continent had 
begun to set in, Japanese court society, while retaining many of the out- 
ward features of Chinese civilization, became increasingly un-Chinese in 
its values and manner of organization. With the rise of the provincial 
aristocracy and the spread of feudal insiiiuiions, Japan acquired a style 
of culture and a social and politicil structure which had no counterpart 
in China. Thus, from the ninth century, Japan and China drifted in- 
creasingly far apart. Yet during these yean the Buddhist orders kept in 
touch with China, and it is to some extent the stimulus of what Japa- 
nese priests saw there that encouraged them to begin the propagation 
of the new Araida and Zen sects. 

Japan's isolation from the comment was shattered by the Afongol 
invasions of 1274 and 1281. The dramatic repulse of these assaults by 
the warriors of the Kamakura shogunate prored a turning point in 
Japan's foreign relations. Heretofore the Japanese had depended almost 
entirely upon Chinese and Korean ships and crews to sail the East 
China Sea, but as part of the defense against the Mongob they had 
begun to build their own ships. With the disappearance of the hfongol 
threat, Japan revealed itself as an independent sea power. Japanese 
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ships, laigely freebooters known as wako, began to rove the coasts of 
Korea and China. 

From the time of the Mongol im'asions, Japan’s involvement in the 
affairs of the continent steadily increased. In 1342 the temple of Ten- 
ry^ji began the practice of sending trading ships to China. Eventiiall). 
under the patronage of the Ashikaga sht^unate, ofBcial trade relations 
were formalized between Japan and China, the Japanese accepting the 
role of tributary vassal to the Ming emperor. By this time, moreover, 
the nature of Japan's relations with China had changed. First of all. 
so-called official relations" were conducted by the priests of certain 
Zen temples of Kyoto. Second, trade was now the all-important objec- 
tive. Nor was such trade markedly onesided, as it had once been. True 
enough, Japanese imports were mostly products of China’s continued 
cultural superiority over Japan: copper coins, works of art, scholarly 
publications, medicines, and exotic stu&. But the Japanese paid for such 
imports not only with raw copper, but also with their own manufac- 
tures, such as screens, fans, and peerless steel blades. Trade was becom 
ing important for economic reasons. Japanese pons, such as Sakai, 
flourished on the China trade, as did many of the provincial lords 
There were cultural by-products of this trade, but these were largely 
apparent in the field of an. Japan remained feudal and Buddhist. 

The sixteenth century was Japan’s greatest period of overseas trade 
expansion prior to modem times. By now the Japanese v^ere masten of 
me sea, and Japanese freebooten ranged the China Seas as far as 
nnato. Daimyd vied for the opportunity to trade with the Portuguese 
or themselves fitted out vessels to send to the South Seas. But China 
was only indirectly involved in this activity. The Central Kingdom had 
y now declared the Japanese enemies of the empire. After Hideyoshi’s 
invasion of Korea, animosity between the two countries reached the 
breaking point. Japanese were excluded from Chinese ports, and only- 
indirect trade with China was possible. The Tokugawa rulers, after 
several attempu 10 make Edo the center of a conuolled foreign trade, 
nally turned to a policy of isolation between 1636 and 1639. A thin 
trickle of trade eventually did build up through the monopoly port of 
Nag^aki, and a Chinese community of merchants was allotted a special 
residential quarter in the city, but Japanese relations with the Chinese 
were highly related and provided little cultural contact. 

ow surprising then that the Tokugawa period should witness a 
remarkable florescence of Chinese learning in Japan. Unlike the sev- 
enth-century chapter in Japan's emulation of China, the impetus behind 
the seventeenth-century flowering of nccsConfiicianism v*as almost wholly 
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a product of Japanese domestic needs and sprang not from any contem- 
poraneous contact witli Cidna but ratbei from seeds already planted 
many centuries earlier. In the Japan newly unified under the Tokugawa 
house, shogun and daimyo both found in Confucianism the values for 
social and political order which they admired. Thus, while Buddhism 
went into a decline, Confucianism became tlie favored source of official 
morality and the basis of education. Within a short time Confucian 
scholars were employed by the shogunate and the daimyo. Confucian 
colleges sprang up in Edo and in many of the castle cities. And all this 
activity went on without the direct influence of China. Japan had dis- 
covered anew the value of the great Confucian tradition which had 
remained part of the East Asian cultural environment since the fifth 
century. Samurai applied themselves to the study of Chinese classics, 
history, law, and literature, and Japanese scholars of Confucian persua- 
sion dominated the educational system and the intellectual world. 

Yet left to their own devices the Japanese eventually outgrew their 
enthusiasm for Confucian scholanhip. By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Japan had almost totally lost touch with China. Trade 
at Nagasaki had near!}' ceased. Chinese silks, which the Japanese bad 
once sought so eagerly, were no longer in demand. The Japanese pro- 
duced their own. In the intellectual field, new scitooh of thought ^al- 
lenged the supremacy of Confucianism. A newfound interest in Japan's 
own past called for the study of Japanese history and Shinto religious 
beliefs. Students of Western science had begun to attack the neo-Con- 
fucian cosmology- By the 1850s the Japanese had thoroughly absorbed 
Confucian ethics but had begun to grow restive under their subservience 
to Chinese culture. Once Japan’s leaders acknowledged the superiority 
of Western culture, particularly science, the Japanese quickly aban- 
doned their admiration for things Chinese. Within a few decades they 
could even pose as the superiors of the Chinese in adjusting themselves 
to the modern world. The Japanese invasion of China in the 1930s was 
frequently justified as an effort to "help" that country become a viable 
modern state. 

Japan’s relationship to C 3 iina has not been that of constant empty- 
handed borrowing. On the one hand China iuelf went through cycles 
of cultural brilliance and decline, and on the other hand Japan swung 
between extremes of eager emulation and outright hostility toward 
China. It is this interaction of differential impact and receptivity plajed 
out through a constant process of ledinoit^ical growth in Japan which 
has made for the complex pattern of Chinese influence upon the coun- 
try. And while we may consider Chinese influence one of the major 
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sources of change in Japanese history-, we must bear in mind that the 
"Chinese impact" svas itself affected by the evolution of Japan’s own 
cultural institutions. 


JAPAN’S DEVELOPMENT 
AS A MODERN STATE 


Beginning in the 1840s, Japan plunged into the most turbulent era of 
Its history Within a brief century nearly every aspect of life, the gov- 
ernment, economy, social organhation, system of values, and manner of 
living, was radically transformed, not only for a narrow elite, but for 
the vast majority of the Japanese people. Again, as during the seventh 
century, deej>-riinning internal changes were accompanied by the rapid 
influx of an alien culture. And again the historian is confronted with 
the question of how the two processes of change, one operating from 
vs’ithin and tlie other from without, were related. Until recently the 
usual, or at least the popular, interpretation was simply that Japan had 
been overwhelmed by a wave of Western influence. Japan was merely 
one of many backward societies which had been awakened by the West 
and led into the modem world. The path to ’’modernity’’ was seen as 
leading over the terrain of two revolutions: the first, the revolution of 
westernization, transformed Japan into a world power in less than eighty 
years; the second, a revolution of democratization, was the gift of the 
American Occupation following World War 11 . 

This simple image of a Japan inexorably shaped by foreign pressures 
has been challenged at many points by recent scholarship. The idea of 
westernization, as Prof. Richard K Beanbley has pointed out in Chap- 
ter a. requires particular rethinking, for it is obvious to us today that 
vve cannot assume that all that happened to Japan after the 1840s was 
the result of W«tem influence alone. In the first place, Western civiliza- 
tion was Itself involved in a process of chan^ which was by no means 
confined to die countries of Western Europe. Second, Tokiigawa society 
was eve oping under its own initiative along lines which foreshadowed 
to some extent the trend of ihe reforms which were adopted after 186S. 
Finally, many of the innovations which Japan adopted from the West 
in the early decades of contact themselves became self-generating of fur- 
ther cliange. In other words, die initial reforms, once they took hold in 
Japan, were themselves capable of preparing the ground for new stages 
of change, independent of direct Western influence. 

c o ars lave lately given thought to the nature of the social and 
intellectual foundations upon which modem society has come to rest. 
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seeking to comprehend them in tnim of some genera] "theory of mod- 
emuation" or of more limited concepts of "political modernization” or 
"economic development." The work of the Conference on Afodem 
Japan, for instance, has been directed to both a descriptive statement 
of changing conditions in Japan since the middle of the nineteenth 
century and the effort to discov'CT recognizable patterns within these 
conditions. If the modernization of Japan is not simply a case of west- 
ernization, then what are the essential elements of the process tvhich has 
transformed the country into a modem society? There is, of course, no 
simple answer, and perhaps the process must continually be defined at 
various levels of generality or from varying points of view. Some, for 
instance, base suggested that modernization has come in the wake of the 
increased application of rationality to human affairs, the result of man’s 
effort to exert a conscious control over his environment and his own 
human conditions. Others have chosen to place their explanation upon 
another and more specific range of human activities: mechanization and 
industrialization in the economy, bureaucratization in government, egal- 
itarianism in sodal relationships, and secularization in intellectual mat- 
ten. Or it is possible to single out even more specific indexes of the 
facton which seem to be on the increase in modernizing sodeties: 
(i) urbanization and an urban-centered outlook of the total sodety; 
(s) heavy use of inantmace eneigy and of yarious complex economic 
functions* (3) sodal mobility and a relatively free participation of mem- 
bers of the sodety in economic and political life; (4} literacy and the 
spread of secular and sdentific attitudes toward knotvledge; (5) fadli* 
ties of mass communication; (6) large-scale social institutions, such as 
government, business, and industry, organized bureaucratically; and 
(7) large areas of group interaction, culminating in nations or interna- 
tional organizations.* 

Alodemization is a process which, although it may have received 
its initial impetus in AVestcm Europe, has now become a universal 
phenomenon. But historically it was in the AVest that societies first 
underwent the many interrelated changes which produced the modem 
nation-state, and it is certainly unthinkable that Japan should have 
undertaken the momentous reforms of the j86os and 1870s had there 
not been a ‘‘AVestern impact” upon the Tokugawa state. Japan in 
comparison to England was a "late modernizer,” a country which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the prior example of the AVest. It was not alone 

»See John Whitney Hatl. ’■Chanpug; Cocicepcraa* ot the .V/odCTnizatKin ol Jap*n.“ 

in Marius B. Jansen (ed). Changtng Japaneie Attitudes toward Modernization. 

Pnneeton. N J.. 196^. pp. 7-41. 
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in this respect, and it is informative to study how its pattern of mod 
ernization compares svith that of other similar societies. The examples 
of Turkey and China are particularly apt. 

\Ve can assume that no countries, not even the pioneer modernizers, 
were able to undergo the many changes of the last too or zoo years 
without encountering challenges that from time to time plunged them 
into periods of great political and social instability. For Japan, Turkey, 
and China these challenges were the more traumatic because they svere 
so often brought on by the influence of foreign powers possessing 
superior technological and economic resources. The late modernizing 
soaeties of the East were each forced to undergo a series of crises of 
remarkably similar nature, and it was largely the diflerential abilities of 
each to meet these crises that accounted for their relative success or 
failure in negotiating the transition to modem nationhood. 

The people of each of these countries had first to meet what we might 
call a crisis of identity; that Is, they svere required somehow to preserve 
their own will to survive and to remake themselves into viable nation- 
states. But the will to resist cultural annihilation was not sufficient in 
Itself; each emerging state was obliged to protect its identity and 
^ereby to face its crisis of security in a hostile world. The twin crises of 
identity and security were not easily met. Generally it was only after a 
vigorous leadership had emerged in command of a sufficiently wide- 
spread following to mobilize human and material resources that the 
nw nation was able to compete in the modem world. Thus the creation 
of a new national identity and its protection came usually as the result 
of political revolution on a considerable scale. But once launched, the 
new state faced two further problems: first, the need for technological 

ange and economic development; and, second, the necessity to evolve 
a national political process which could continue to rally the new 
citizenry behind the state and iu goals. The abilities of Japan. Turkey, 
and China to meet these crises differed widely. And these differences 
were c early the outcome of many factors, among them differing loca- 
tion, size, timing, and, particularly, the nature of the traditional society 
from which the new was obliged to emerge. 

Today the contrasts between China and Japan are dramatic both in 
terms of the degree of modernization and in terms of the political system 
to w 1^ the^ two states subscribe. The causes of these differences are 
particularly interesting to speculate upon. The Chinese scholar Hu 
11 as suggested that it was the Japanese political structure (i.e., the 
autocratic nature of Japanese government and the ability of the leaders 
to command the loyalty of the mass of the Japanese people) that 
accounted for the country's early rise as a world power. The sociologist 
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Marion Levy has pointed to diRetences in family systems which made 
for greater flexibility o! social change in Japan. Edwin O. Reischauer 
has stressed the legacy of feudalism, which gase to the Japanese a 
political authority and class structure similar to that of Europe and 
hence was more responsise to Western influence. W. W. Rostow has 
suggested that economic conditions were closer to the point of takeoff 
’t Tokugawa Japan than in Ch'ing China. And Robert A. Scalapino 
has stressed the factor of timing, for Japan came of age in a svorld in 
nhich the ideals of republicanism and constitutional monarchy were 
ascendant while China found the Soviet model closest to band. 

For whates’er reason, the country’s reaaion to the impact of the \Vest 
was dramatically rapid and positise. Japan tras able to undergo die 
seseral crises of modemiration with minimum disruption and delay. 
Hetween 1853 and 1877 it overcame the twin crises of identity and 
internal security. Between 1868 and 1890 the basis was laid for social, 
economic, and educational reforms which were to meet the crisis of 
economic development and national reorientation. By i8go Japan could 
launch a program of heavy industrialiration and at the same time assert 
its independence in international affairs. Betisreen 1894 and 1905 it 
joined the imperialist powers on its own lenss. 

Given all the suggestions which have been offered to account for 
Japan’s success in making the transition to modernity, there are two 
particular observations which require further statement. Fint of all, 
it seems evident that the level of attainment in political organization, 
social institutions, and economic development which Japan had reached 
in 1853 was a good deal higher than we once had Uioughu Second, 
much of the credit for Japan’s smooth transition results from the ra- 
pidity with which she gained a sense of national identity during the 
traumatic early stages of the breakup of traditional society. Thus her 
exposure to ^Vestern influence prefaced reform, not revolution, as in 
so many other societies. A sufficient continuity in authority was main- 
tained so that Japan’s new leaders were able to direct a controlled 
diange. It is in this respect that the symbol of the Emperor as the focus 
of national loyalty played such an important role. It was not by acci- 
dent that the political event which ushered in the new Japan, the Meiji 
Restoration, was initiated as a traditionalist movement. 

fapan from 1840 to the Present 

As with premodem history, the periodization of the last 125 yean of 
fapanese history is not so much a problem of making divisions as that 
of assigning “meaning” to agreed-upon periods. For the modern his- 
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toiian t!ie commonly accepted |>CTiods are measured almost exclusively 
from political events. Between these dividing lines the historian has 
sought to identify some unifying factor, tKually in terms of his esti- 
mate of the general political climate or of some significant feature of 
national activity. The AVestem historian has tended to assign meaning 
to the periods of modem Japanese history as If they constituted phases 
of adaptation to Western institutions and values. The nationalistically 
oriented Japanese historian has looked at the same history as a succes- 
sion of steps in Japan's rise as an imperial power. The Marxist his- 
torian has seen the last 125 years almcKC exdusively in terms of the 
sti uggle between absolute government and the tlesire of the people for 
a larger voice in national affairs. The following suney of modem Japa- 
nese history attempts to avoid some of these cultural and jiolitical biases 
by relying upon the more neutral concept of political modernization. 


The iS-fos: Mounting Domestic Crisis 

During the 1840s (the so<3Ued "Teropd era”) many groups in Japan 
were seized by a sense of domestic crisis. Tlic Tokugawa shogunate Iiad 
run into serious financial difficulties, while the shogun's major cities had 
become scenes of troublesome mass unrest. A large number of the 
datmyd also faced serious fiscal difficulties. Throughout Japan, voices 
of alarm were being raised. At Edo. Mizuno Tadakuni attempted ill- 
fated fiscal reforms, while the doimyo of Satsuma, Chfishil, Mito, and 
several other domains instituted drastic reforms to remedy their econ- 
omies. Nanaki, Loixl of Mlio. urged the shogunate to undertake a pro- 
gram of military defense to build up die morale of the country. 

The iSyos and 1860s. PrecipUation of 
Political Reforms by the Foreign Crisis 

Japan s leaders had long been apprehensive of the presence of ^Vestern 
ships in Japanese waters. The arrival of Commodore Matthew C. Perry 
m 1853 confirmed the existence of a foieign menace and linked the 
problem of domestic leform with that of national preservation. In the 
flurry of activity which followed Perry's appearance, leadership within 
the shogunate. the seveiat domains, and the Kyoto Court worked fever- 
ishly toward creating a political order to meet the foreign crisis. In the 
interval from 1853 to 1868 three lines of policy competed for mastery 
of the country. The Tokugawa partisans sought revitalization of the 
shogunate; otheis suggested the elevation of the Emperor to a new posi- 
tion as he.id of a coalition of datmyo, in wliidi the shogun would be 
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obliged to share his po^vers; and slUl others called for the abolition of 
the shognnate and the unification of the country under the Emperor. 
The middle years of this short period sv^re dominated by the effort of 
the shogunate and conservatis’C datmyo leaders to presers’e the existing 
balance of political power through some sort of coalition arrangement. 
Yet within the bakufii and the dmmyd domains new leaders were emerg- 
ing who were increasingly convinced that only a new national unity 
under the sjmbol of the Emperor could save Japan. The Restoration 
of 1868 svas a victory for this extreme policy. ^ the few short years 
between 1868 and 1871 a netv national leadership effectively abolished 
the system of territorial decenlraliration under the daimyd and estab- 
lished a central government imder the Emperor. Japan emerged as a 
new nation, having succeeded in meeting its crisis of identity and 
momentarily at least its crisis of defense against the \Vest. 


From zSyi to 1881: Stabilization of the New Slate 

During the seventies the Japanese resolved their internal differences 
over the ultimate lotm which the new slate and society shonld tale. 
Looking abroad, the Japanese saw shat Gieal Britain. France, and Ger- 
many offered different and somewhat conttadicloiy models to eitiulate. 
Within Japan a contest between statisra (kokkm-thugi) and 
(minieniftiigO divided the politically literate stran™ olsooe^. While 
ihe leader, in government constantly worked to lighten then hold me 
the country, mjn like Itagaki Taisnkl led Iota political movements and 
othem like Saigo Takamori resorled to tehell.on in the name ol secun 
ing a broader toe o! panicipation in Hhim- I" 

sition, .he leading lacfion in govemmen. used connrermeasnres bo h ol 
control and o£ compromise. The creauon o! the Home Mmutry rn .873, 
the .raining ol a national ornscrip. army, and the 
local administration ptovidetl the ins.raments ol control. At thyanic 
time, the government compromised wish Ihe opposiuon, an 1 
promised ro adopt by rSgo a cons.i.n.ion svh.rh 

provision tor a national aswmbly. Japans errs., nl rnrem.l organ.ra 
tion was essentially o’er. 


From rSS, 10 rSpo: laying r/.e fonnrlalmr. 0/ NaliomI Growlh 
This decade was charac.erired by growing s.abilira.ion ol he county, 
assimilarion ol many technological and , j- 

creasing selfwonbdcnce and selfeonscionsness within die Japanm had 
chip. Early efforts a, indiscriminase bormwmg trom the ttes. we. 
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countered by a growing sense of nationalism. The promulgation of the 
Meiji Constitution of 1889 and the Imperial Rescript on Education of 
1890 (we should add the Rescript to Soldiers and Sailors of 1882) com- 
bined to give lasting shape to a new state in which a modem tech- 
nology of government adopted from the W«t was placed squarely upon 
a foundation of traditional nation<entered institutions and values. 


from i 8 $o to Imperial Japan 

Japan came of age as a modem state during these three decades, led by 
the imposing figure of the Emperor Meiji and the handful of "oli- 
garchs who had guided Japan through the crisis of national identity. 
The Japanese people had by now tasted the fruits of military victory 
over the Chinese and the Russians. War served as a stimulus to nation- 
alism, unifying the country behind bold slogans and through the mass 
experience of suffering and sacrifice as the war dead were counted. An 
industrial economy was searching for overseas markets and colonial 
sources of raw materials. Expanding cities became the home of new 
classes of commercial and industrial workers, while schools and colleges, 
newspapers and journals vv-erc creating a new intelligenuia and extend- 
ing the base of a national "public opinion." 


The ifsos: Parly Government and Social Unrest 


The ^riod of the igjos has received more than its share of critical 
attention from both Western and Japanese scholars, for in many re- 
spects u CMtains the crucial problem of interpretation regarding the 
nature of the new Japanese state. By 1919, World War I was over and 
an era of ikmocracy and good feeling was reportedly at hand. Should 
not Japari have emerged as a full.fledged democratic nation? And vv-as 
It not a sipi of some fatal weakness in Japanese society that party gov- 
ernment should have "failed" and that Japan should have taken the 
road to militarism? 


Perhaps it was Edwin O, Reischauer who most convincingly e.xplained 
t e eca e of the igros as an era when Japan for the first time felt the 
unpact m the fundamental reforms which had been adopted fifty jears 
e ore. us this decade was less an era characterized by the failure of 
democracy and liberalism than a period of major adjustment to new 
pro ems about by an expanding population, the achievement 

0 a most u 1 literacy, increased industrialization, and the acceptance 
of new responsibilities as a world power. It was a time when new pres- 
sure groups revealetl themselves in the Japanese political environment 
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and the struggle between them was intensified. The political parties of 
the time were IiardI)’ the agenK of democracy, but they did seire the 
very real purpose of providing channels of communication and com- 
promise among the leading pressure groups. ^Vhen world depression 
and mounting international tensions brought an end to the postwar era 
of goodwill, Japan was not alone among the nations of the world to 
take the turn toward military expansion. 


From ipji to Militarism and Totalitarianism 

In 1931 Japanese forces occupied Manchuria, and Japan was set upon 
a path of conquest on the mainland of Asia accompanied by militarism 
and totalitarian regimentation at home. Although the term fascism has 
been applied to the Japanese government, the fonn which totalitarianism 
took in Japan differed greatly from that in Germany and Italy. Most 
obvious was the lack of a dictator, for Japan, esrn in the 1940$, retained 
its traditional political structure- The Emperor continued to sersc as 
Che ritual head of state, maintaining the balance among the many elite 
factions. When, in 1941, a single national party ss-as created, it svas justi- 
fied as an organiratcon dedicated to serving the Emperor (the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association). Despite seserai attempts by dissident mili- 
tary groups CO gain possession of the Emperor and stage their oivn 
resolution, it was the elite factions that maintained control of the 
source of legitimacy, building around the imperial sjmbo) a style of 
national regimentation defined by some as the consensus state. 

The Japanese today look back in horror at the suffering and degrada- 
tion of the human spirit tvhich railiiarisro. fascism, and war forced upon 
the nation. It is only now that they are beginning 10 realise that the 
dark 1940$ were, nonetheless, a time of significant social and economic 
change, when industrialization and the mass integration of the Japanese 
into the modem state structure were further extended. Japan came out 
of the 19405 morally and economically broken but significantly more 
“modem” by objective criteria. 


The Postwar years 

The combination of military defeat. Allied Occupation, and the urgent 
desire of the Japanese for rcfoim and recomiruction turned the postwar 
era into another period of headlong change. The upheaval which fol- 
lowed Japan’s first modem defeat was probably as significant as that 
which followed the Mciji Restoration, and there are those wlio claim 
that only after 1945 could Japan be said to base become truly modem. 
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Be that as it may, changes in government, economy, and social condi- 
tions after 1945 were certainly of such scope and variety that they 
clearly marked the beginning of a new era. The new Constitution is 
merely the most obvious product of this era, but the remarkable phys- 
ical and economic recovery gives evidence that the country may well 
have passed safely into the ranks of the stable modem communities. 

There are of course many voices of pessimism refuting the possibility 
that Japan has gained a permanent stability. Many problems are still 
unsolved. Japan has had to face, in common with other late developers, 
a continued quest for its own identity and security within a fast-chang- 
ing world in which the goals and opportunities have been determined 
in the main by the Western nations. In government, economic produc- 
tion, social legislation, and national ideals, Japan continues to face 
difficult decisions of whether to follow readymade alien models or to 
seek some new amalgam between foreign influence and iu own tradi- 
tion. This dilemma continues in the post-World War II era, when the 
in uence of a victorious Occupation must somehow be assimilated. In 
die yean from 1868 to 1945 Japan reclaimed its sense of national con- 
fluence by a periodic return to iu traditional sources of value. The 
destiny of a country which is Oriental In tradition and yet has traveled 
so far along the path of modcmuation can only be conjectured. 


CHRONOLOGY OF JAPANESE HISTORY* 
Dale Event 


b60 B c. 
ca A 0. 300 
ca.SOtMl^ 
405 
552 or 538 
587 

592- 628 

593- 622 
601 

607 

615 

646 

663 


^thical <^te of the accession of Jimmu. first Emperor 
Probable lime of the establishment of Yamato hegemony 
YAMATO rniOD 

Probable date of the introduction of writing from Korea 

Introduction of Buddhism from Korea 

Destruction of the Mononobe family by Soga-no-Umako 

Reign of Empress Suiko 

Regency of Prince Shdtoku (Sholoku Taishi) 

Seventeen-article “Constitution" of Prince Shoioku (ua- 

ditional date) 

Founding of die H6ryuji: fint embassy to China 
Taika coup dViat and destruction of the main Soga fam- 
ily by Pnncc Naka-no-6e and Nakatomi no-Kamatari 
Promulgation of Taika Reform 

Japanese defeat in Koiea; ascendancy of Silla with T’ang 
support 


* Among other sources tins 
O. Reischauer. Japan Past 


lilt h indebted to the chronology contained in 
and Present, td ed. New York, 1955. 
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Date 

661-671 


710-784 

712 


a. 759 
770 

781-806 

794 

794-1185 

801 


805 

806 

810 

838 

866 


887 

905 


959-940 

941 


995-1027 
ca. 1002 


Event 

— Reign of Tcnchi. foimer Prince Naka-no-6e 

— Granting of iumante Fujiwan to Ramatari 

— Jinshin War; accession of Emperor Tcmmu 

— Taiho Law Code promulgated 

— Completion of Heijd (Nara) 

— NAaA PERIOD 

— Compilation of Kojiki (traditional date) 

— Yoro re\ision of Taiho Code 

— Compilation of the Sihon shoki 

— Reign of Shomu (d. 756) 

— A’oJiu6i<n^i (ofhdal provincial monasteries) established 

— Prosision made for the prisate oss-netship of reclaimed 
land 

— Dedication of the Great Buddha (Daibucsii) of Todaiji 
in Nara 

— Compilation of Man'ydshii 

— Death of Empress Shotcku and dostTiIall of the priest 
Dokyfi 

— Reign of Kammu: rcvh-al of Taiho institutions 

— Completion ol Heian (Ryoto) 

— HEUN PERIOD 

— PaciGcation of the Ero (Ainu) in the north by Sakanoue- 
no-Tamuratnaro 

— Introduction of the Tendai sect by Saicho (Deng)6 Dai- 
sht) «ith headquaners at Enryakuji on Mount Hiei 

— Introduction of Shing^n sect by KQkai (R6b5 Daishi) 
with headquarters at Mount Roya 

— Establishment of Korddo-dokoro (Imperial Chancellery) 

— Twelfth and last embassy to the T’ang (accompanied by 
the monk Ennin. who returns in 847) 

— Fujiwara-no-Yosbifusa. first regent (lenfi^ riot of die 
Imperial Family 

— rUJlWARJt PERIOD 

— Fujiwara no-Mototsune. first Chancellor {kampaku) 

— Rokiruliil edited by Ki-no-Tsurayuki and others 

— Engisliilii, supplementary codes, compiled 

— Revolt of Taira-no-Masakado in the Kanto 

— Execution of Fojiwara-no-Sumitomo, pirate-rebel in the 
Inland Sea 

— Supremacy of Fujiwara-oo-5fichinaga 

Writing of itakun no soshi (Pillow book) by Set 

ShOnagoii 
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Date 




Cl. 1002-1019 — 


1030 — 
1055 — 
1069 — 

1086-1129 — 

1156 — 
1159-1160 — 


1160-1185 — 
1167 — 
1175 — 

1180-1185 ~ 

1185 — 


1185-1335 ~ 
1185 — 

1191 ~ 

1192 ~ 
1199 — 

1205 — 

1206 — 
1221 — 


1224 — 

1232 — 
1253 — 
1268-1284 — 
1274 — 
1281 — 
1331 — 


Wriiing of Cenji monogalari (The Tale of Cenji) by 
Murasiki Shlkibu 

Kyoto invadod by Etiryalcuji monk] 
lljoclOm built 

Lsiablisluneni of Ktrokujo (Record] Onice) to clieek the 
^ouih of ibe thoen. 

Establishment by Shirakawa of inset (rule by the retired 
Emperor) 

llo^'en condict: desiruciion of most Jeadinff Minamoto 
Hctji conflict: military supremacy ^ined by Taira-no- 
Kijomori (d. 1181) and Im son Shigcmori (d. 1179) 

TAtftA (ok ROKUIIAkA) PE>I01> 

Kiyomori named Prime Minister 

FouiMlinR of the Jodo (Pure Land) sect by Honen 

Shenin (1133-1212) 

War between the Minamoto and the Taira (Cempei 
'Van) 

Defeat of the Taira and death of the child Emperor 
Antokti in the nasal Battle of Dannoura 

RAStAKURA PERtOO 

EsiAfiltslimem of shugo (miiiiary gosernor) and jitd (mil- 
itary-land steward) system by Minamoto no-Voriionio 
Introduction of the Rintai branch of the Zen sect from 
China by Eisai 

Title of SIsogun granted to Voriiomo 
Death of Yoritomo and assumpuon of control by bis 
wife, H6j6-n^Masako. and her tailicr, Tokimasa 
H6j6-no-ToVinjas3 appointed shihhen (shogunal regent) 
Shinkokinshu compiled 

SliOkyu disturbance, suppression of uprising in Kyoto 
^inst Kamakura inspired by the retired Emperor Go- 
Toba; Kamakura able to appoint shogunal governors at 
Rokiihara in Kyoto (Rokuliara Tandai) 

Founding of the Shin (True Pure Land) sect by Shinran 
(1175-1262) 

JCei shtkimoku (Kamakura Law Code) issued by tiojo 
Founding of the NIchiren sect by Nichiren (1220-1282) 
Hojo no-Tokimune as sAikken 
First Mongol insasion 
Second Mongol insasion 

Resell of Emperor Go-naigo; Tsurezuregiisa written 
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Historical Dimension 


1353 — Dcsrrtion to Co-DaIko of Kamakura general. Asliikaga 
TaVauji: destruction of the Il6j6 at Kamakura by Nata 
Yoshisada 

1334 — Kemmu Restoration under Go-Uatgo 

1335 — Turning against Go-Datgo by Taiauji 

153G — Enthronement of risal Emperor by Takauji, death of 
Go-Daigo'i supporter. K»«unoki Masashige; flight of Co- 
Oaigo CO Voshiflo 

1342 — I*ractice of sending ships to China begun by Tenryuji 


lS3&-t392 — KAStaoKu rcaioo (rutoo or the KOKTimitN 
AAO sotn7>£ie< contn) 


1338-1573 

1333 

1368-1594 

1386 

1392 

1397 

HOI 

H44 

1449-1473 

1467-1477 

14S3 


1506 
1542 or 1543 

1549 

1560 

1568-1600 

1568 

1571 

1573 


AsintACA (on MtnoMAaii) rEtioo 
Takauji, Shogun 

Yosbimitsu (1358-1403). third Shogun 
Goran Zen monasiettes gisen oOicJal sutus (kanji) 
Reunion of (he northern and southern courts 
Construction of the Kinkakuji (Golden Patilion) by 
Yoshimiuu 

Tributary relationship Kith .Ming China accepted 
Death of Zeami. perfecter of the n& 

Shogunate of Yoshimasa (d- 1490). sometimes called the 
Higashiyama period 
6nin War 

Conscruaion of the Gintakujj (Siher Pa\iUon) by Vo- 
shimasa 

Prosinces of Kaga and Echiren controlled by members 
of the Shin sect (Ikko-ikki) 

Death of the painter SesshQ 

Arrisal of the Portuguese at Tahegashima; introduction 
of 3Vestem Erearms 

Airisal of St. Frands Xasier (1506-1552) in Kyushu and 
start of the Christian missionary loosement by the Jesuits 
Defeat of Imagawa Yoshimoto by Oda Kobunaga (1534- 
1582) 

AICCHI-MOKOYAMA (O* SHOKCMo) rcRIOD 

Occupation of Kyoto by Oda Nobunaga 
Xagasaki established as port of foreign trade; miliary 
might of the EnryaVuji destroyed by Nobunaga 
Shogun Yoshiaki deposed by Nobunaga; end of the Ashi- 
kaga shogunate 



TW; 


OORS TO JAPAN 


Dale 


Event 


1576 

1582 

1583 
l5S'i 
15SG 

1587 

1588 
ISW 


New caitle at Aiuchi on Lale Biwa occupied by No- 

Nobunaga assauinated by Akechi Mitsuhide, who in 
turn ii destroyed by Hashiba Hideyoshi (1537-1598) 
Osaka Castle built by Hideyoshi 
Hideyoshi named Chancellor; Shikoku pacified 
Hideyoshi appointed Prime hfinister and granted the 
surname Toyotcmi 

Submission ot the Shinia/u family of Satsuma to Hide- 
yoshi: expulsion of the Christian missionaries ordered 
Confiscation of the arms of the peasantry (sword hunt) 
Destruction of the Hf.jo family of Odawara; fiideyoshi 
supreme in Japan; Tokugawa leyasu (15^2-1616) in- 
stalled in Edo Castle as master of the Kanto; sodal 
classes froren by ihtee<lause edict; death of the painter 
rsano Eiioku 


ij9- Hideyoshi s insasion of Korea with Katd Kiyomasa and 
Komshi Yukinaga as field tommanden: start of mis- 
iros Spanish Franciscans 

1095 - Nationwide cadastral surxey (kencki) ordered and new 
laws instituted by Hideyoshi 


1597 


Resumption of the Korean campaign: fint executions 
0 uropean missionaries and Japanese converts 
Death of Hideyoslu and withdrawal ot troops from Korea 
Victory of leyasu at the Battle ot SeUgahara 


i 60 Ck-i 8 r,a _ 
1603 — 
16118 ~ 
I6H — 


1615 


1622- 1623 — 
1623 — 

1623- 1651 — 

1633 — 

1634 — 

1635 — 


TORUCAWA (OK too) PCMon 
Title of Shogun actjuired by leyasu 
ayashi Raran, Confucian adviser to leyasu 
irst siege of Osaka Castle by leyasu; penecuiion of 
Christianity resumed 

capture of Osaka Castle; destruction oi 
t le ^oiomi family; promulgation of the Rukesho-hatto 
and AmcAu naroAini Auge-rAu tho-katto (codes for the 
Mmurai and the Imperial Court) 
eriod of she greatest Christian persecutions 
j'actory at Hirado abandoned by the British 
Institutional foundatioiu of the Tokugawa shogunate 
wmpleied by lemitsu, third Shogun 
system**'”'**" of »he wnAadoiAiyori (liouse-councilor) 

Systematization of the tajii (senior-councilor) system 
ystematizaiion of the aankin-kotai (alternate-attendance) 
system for tozoma daimyo 
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The Htstorical Dimension 


Date 

1636 

1637-1638 

1633 

1639 

l&ll 

1651-16S0 

1631 

1680-1709 

1683-1701 

1693 

1691 

1701-1703 

1701 

1709-1712 

1713-1716 

1716-1745 

1720 


1724 

1723 

1728 

1729 
1745-1760 
1760-1786 

1769 

1783 

1787-1857 

1787-1793 

1798 


1804-1829 

1804 


Event 

Ban on Japanese tiarel abroad 
Shimabara uprising 

Expulsion of ibe Portuguese from Japan 

SdAoAurei (seclusion order) promulgated; establishment 

of the Shumon oratame-yahii (Inquisition Olhce) 

Dutch fanory mmed to Deshizna at Nagasaki 
letsuna, fourth Shogun 

Yui Sh&setsu plot against the shogunaie; anti rontn mea- 
sum 

Tsuna^oshi. fifth Shogun 
CESBOKU PEKlOn 

Death of the noxclist Ihara Saikaku (b. 1642) 

Death of the haiku poet Matsuo Basho (b 1644) 
Chushingura incident (Forti-sesen Ronin) 

Death of fchikau-a DanjOro, fint Kabuki actor of this 
name 

lenobu. sixth Shogun 
letsugu, setentb Shogun 

K)3hS Reforms initiated by Yoshimune (1643-1751). 
eighth Shogun 

Relaxation of the ban on the importation of IVestem 
books; kabanakama (merchant guilds) recognized offi- 
cially at about this time 

Death of Chikamaisu Mosuaemon (b. 1653), play\kTight 
for the Joruri and Kabuki theaters 
Death of Aral Hakuseki (b. 1657). scholar and adsiser to 
the shogunate 

Death of Ogyu Soiai (b. 1666), Confucian scholar 
Shin^ku expounded by Ishida Baigan 
leshige (d. 1761), ninth Shogun 
lehani, tenth Shogun 

Start of the suptemacy of Tanuma OUtsugu (1719-1788) 
as r6)u 

Rangaku kailei (Introduction to Dutch studies) svritten 
by dtsuki Centaku (1757-1827) 
lenari, eloenth Shogun; reaction against Tanuma 
Supremacy of Matsudaira Sadanobu (1759-1829) as rojii, 
author of the Kaiisei Reforms 

Koiiki-den (Cominentaiy on the Koiiki), completed by 
Motooti Norinaga 

BUNKA-BWSEI PCXIOD 

Arrival of Nikolai Rezaflov at Nagasaki 
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'RS TO JAPAN 


Date 

1814 

1825 

1826 

1837 


1837-1853 

1838 

1841-1813 

1813 

1853 


1853-1858 

1854 


1858-1860 

I656-1866 

1858 


1859 


1860 

1861 


1862 

1803 

1864 


I8G5 

1866-1867 


— Kurazumi sea founded by Kurozumi Munetada (1780- 
1850) 

— Death of the print artist Ulagawa Toyokuni 

— Compilation of the Xihon gaishi (History of Japan) by 
Rai San'yo (1780-1832) 

Rice riots in Osaka led by the Confucian scholar Oshio 
IleihachiTo; Edo Bay and Nagasaki entered by the 
American ship Momson 

— leyoshi, twelfth Shogun 

— Founding of the Tciirikyd sect by Nakayama Miki (1798- 
1887) 

— I'enipo Reforn« undertaken by Mizuno Tadaktini, chief 
of the rd/«; kabitnakama (merchant guilds) abolished 

— Death of the Shinto scholar Hirata Aisutane (b. 1776) 
\rrivaJ of Commodore hfatihew C. Perry at Uraga; dm- 
tnyd and court circulated for opinions by the chief 
'\be Masahiro 

— Jesada» thirteenth Shogun 

— Treaty of Kanagawa with the United States; roounilng 
opposition to the shogunate's foreign policy; shogunal 
succession dispute 

— Strang aaion against live opposition taken by 11 Naoiuke 
as laird, succession question settled 

lemochl. fourteenth Shogun 

Commercial treaty with the United States, death of the 
woodblock artist Andd Hirosliige, founding of the 
future Keio Unitenity by Fuktirawa Yukidti 
Start of the foreign trading comtnunity at Yokohama, 
Nagasaki, and Hakodate; execution of Yoshida Sh6iii, the 
antiforeign ChOsha scholar, Mito Nariaki placed under 
house arrest (Aruei purge) 

Assassination of It Naosuke by Mito samurai 
f^obu-gallni (union of court and doimyi) policy at- 
tempted; ban on the building or purchase of large vessels 
lifted 

Saiikin-kotai relaxed, residcii<% in Kyoto taken up by the 
(iaimyb 

British bombardment of Kagoshima 
Choshu batteries at Shimoiioseki destroyed by British, 
French, Dutch, and American ships: first shogunal ex- 
pedmun against Choshu 

Imperial ratification of treaties wilii foreign pou’crs 
Yoshinobu (Kciki. d. 1913). son of Mito Nariaki, fifteenth 
and last Shogun 
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The Historical Dimension 


Date Event 

1867 Fnihronement o{ Muisuhito (Meiji); return of amhonty 

by KeiU to the throne 


1869 

1870 

1871 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1881 


MEtJt PERIOD 

January 1, opening of Kobe and Osaka to foreign trade; 
January 3. resumption of rule by ihc Emperor. Emperor’s 
Charter Oath; establishment of Tokyo (Edo) as the new 
capital 

Return of domains to the Emperor by Satsuma. ClioshQ. 
Tosa, and Hiren; daimyd reappointed gosernon of their 
former domains (now called han) 

Permission for commoners to take surnames 
Start of the postal service, conversion of the han into 
prefectures (Aen); establishment of the Department (later 
Afinistry) of Education; Treaty of Tientsin with China; 
departure of the Iwakura mission for the United States 
and Europe 

Inauguration of railway service between 3'okohanu and 

Tokyo; compulsory elementary education 

Adoption of the Gregorian calendar; new land tax syi* 

tern; ban on Christianity lifted; establishment of the 

Home Ministry (Naimushb) under 6kubo Toshimichi 

(1830-1878} 

Revolt of Eto Shimpei in Saga; Japanese expeditionary 
force In Formosa 

Settlement of the nonhera boundaiy vdth Russia (Japan 
exchanges Kurils for Sakhalin) 

Treaty with Korea; compulsory commutation of samurai 
pensions 

February-Sepiember. Satsuma rebellion and death of 
Saiga Takamori (b- 1827): death of Kido Koin (Taka- 
yoshi; b. 1833) 

Assassination of Okubo 

Decree proousing the consening of a national assembly 
in 1890; founding of the Jiyutd (Liberal Party) under 
Itagaki Taisufce (183^1919) and the Kaishinto (Reform 
Party) under Okuma Shigenobu (1858-1921): retrench- 
ment polity b^un by Matsukata Masayoshi as Nfinister 
of Finance 

It6 Hirobumi (1841-1909) in Europe to study constitu- 
tional governments; Bank of Japan established 
Death of Iwakura Tomomi (b. 1825) 

New peerage adopted 
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TWELVE DOORS 

Dntt 

3885 — 


189G — 
1897 — 
1899 — 

1901 — 

1902 ~ 
1904 — 

1903 ~ 


1910 — 
1912 ~ 

1912-1926 — 

1914 — 

1915 — 

1916 — 

1917 — 


1925 — 


Event 

Beffinning of the Cabinet (Naikaku) system; 1(6, fint 
Premier 

Creation of the Priv 7 Council (SOmitsuin); new local ad- 
ministration Jaw promulgated 

I’romulgation of the Constitution; Gen. Yamagata Ari- 
lomo (1838-1922). Premier 

Fint general election for the Diet: promulgation of the 
Imperial Rescript on Education; teleplione sersice be- 
tween Tokyo and Yokohama 

Aoki-Kimberly Treaty to abolish British extraterrito- 
riality in 1899. beginning of tlie Sino-Japanese War 
Treaty of Shimonoseki; Formosa acquired by Japan: 
Japan deprised of Uaotung by tripartite intenenilon 
Japan and Russia rivals in Korea 
Adoption of the gold standard 
Revision of treaties; extraterritoriality ended 
Deaili of Fukurawa YulicW (b. 1834), founder of Kei 6 
University 

Signing of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
Beginning of the Russo-Japanese IVar 
Treaty of Portsmouth; Japanese acquisition of south 
Sakhalin and the lease of Liaotung 
Gentlemen's agreement" on emigration to the United 
States 

Agreement with Russia on spheres of influence in Man- 
churia; annexation of Kotea 
Death of die hfeiji Emperor 

lAISflO PERtOO 

6 kuni 2 as Premier. Japanwe declaration of war on Ger- 
many in World War I; capture of Tsingtao 
Twenty-one Demands pressed on China 
Death of the novelist Natsume SSseki (b. 1867) 
Lansmg-Ishii exchange of notes between the United 
States and Japan 

Beginning of "party government"; Hara Kei (Takashi) 
of the Seiyukai as Premier {assassinated in 1921) 
^^hington Conference; Japanese withdrawal from 

September 1 , great Tokyo earthquake 

Abrogation of the gentlemen's agreement by the United 

States: Kato Takaaki as Premier 

Reduction of the army by four divisions: passage of the 
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The Historical Dimension 


Date 


1926 

1926- 

1927 

1928 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1935 

1936 

1937 

193S 

1939 

1940 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


Event 

Unixem! Maiihood Sullragc Bill and the Peace Presenn- 
tion Law by the Diei 

— Deaili of ihe Taisho Emperor and accession of Hirohito 
(Prince Regent since 1^1) 

tridn-A rcMOo 

— Serious hank crisis 

— First general election under unisersal manhood suffrage; 
mass arrest ot Communists 

— Signing of the London Nasal Treaty; Premier Hama- 
guchi 3'ilVd wounded by an assassin (d. Aug. 26, 1931) 

— Outbreak of the “Manchurian incident" 

— Creation of Afanchukuo; assassination of Premier Inukai 
Ki (Tsuyoshi) by young army and navy officers (“5-15 
incident"), end of party government: Shakai Taishuio 
(Social Mass Party) formed 

— Lytton Report on Manchuria; League of Nations quit by 
Japan 

— Resignation of Minobe Tatsukjchi from (he House of 
Peers 

Assassination of Finance Minister Takahashi Korekiyo, 
etc ("2-26 incident"), by rebellious soldiers of the 1st 
Division 

— Prince Konoe Fumimaro (189I>I9i5) as Premier; July, 
outbreak of war with China; bombardment of the United 
States gunboat Panay on the Yangue River 

— Enactment of the National Afobiliracion Law; Gen. Arakf 
Sadao (b. 1877). Minister of Education 

— Outbreak of war in Europe 

— Announcement by Premier Konoe of shinlaisei (new 
national order): dissolution of the political parties; 
tripanite alliance with Germany and Italy; inauguration 
of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association; death of 
Prince Saionjt Kimmochi (b. 1849). ''Jasl of the genro" 

— Ccn. T6j6 Mideki as Premier; December 7, attack on 
Pear! Harbor and start of war with the United States 

— Creation of the Greater East Asian Ministry: Japanese 
capture of the Philippines, Singapore, and New Guinea; 
Battles of the Coral Sea and Midway; Guadalcanal re. 
captured by the United States 

— Establishment of the Muniuons Ministry 

— Fall of Saipan; Tojo replaced as Premier by Koiso 
Xuniaki; Allied bombing of Japan 
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1915 


1916 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1934 

1956 

1957 
1960 


1961 


184 


Landing of United States forces in the Philippines; sur- 
render of the Getmans; Potsdam Declaration; dropping 
of atomic bombs; entrance of the U.S.S R. into the war 
against Japan; suicender of Japan 

Gen. Douglas MacAithur appointed SCAP; disasowal of 
djvinit)" by the Emperor, new Constitution promul- 
gated: first postwar elections with women soters; Yoshida 
Shigeru as Premier; Occupation reforms, including purge 
of tlie “war criminals,** dissolution of the zaibatsu, and 
a land reform law 

Katayama Tetsu of Uie Social Democrau as Premier: 
Labor Ministry created 

Second Cabinet formed by Yoshida; execution of T6j6 
and six other war criminals 

Uruted States encouragement of Japanese industrial re- 
tosery and greater administratise autonomy: Joseph 
Dodge's budgetary report 

Creation ©t the National Pohee Resene by the Japanese; 

outbreak of the Korean conflict 

General MacAnhur teliesed of commands: depurging of 

more than 60,000 persons; peace conference in San 

Francisco 

I eace treaty in effect: end of the Allied Occupation: 
United States-Japan Administraihe Agreement 
United Siaies-Japan Mutual Security Agreement; resigna- 
tion of Yoshida as Premier 
Hacoyama Jehiro as Premier 

” Premier, diplomatic relations with 
I e U.SS.R. restored. Japan admitted to the United 
Nations 

Kijhi Nobusuke as Premier 

Widespread demonstrations against the approval of new 
United States-Japan Mutual Security Treaty; resignation 
o IS I alter the adopuon of the treaty and his replace- 
ment as Premier by Ikeda Hayato, Asanunia Inejiro. 
head of the Socialist Party, assassinated 
United Stairs Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer wounded 
y a irania] patient in Tokyo; resignation of Premier 
Ueda because of illness and his replacement by Sato 
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The importance of Iangi»age had already been stressed by Edward 
Sapir in his svell-known work entitled Language. The following quota- 
tion from his article "The Status of Linguistics as a Science” expresses 
his views most aptly: * 

Language is a guide to "social reality." Though language is not ordinarily 
thought of as of essential interest to the students of lodat tci'ence, it power- 
fully conditions all our thinking about social problems and proceues. Human 
beings do not live in the objective world alone, nor alone in the world of 
aodal aedvity as ordinarily understood, but are lery much at the mercy of 
the particular Uoguage which has become the medium of expression for 
their society. It is quite an illusion to imagine that one adjusts to reality 
euentially ivithout the use of language and that language is merely an inci- 
dental means of soUing spedfic problems of communication or reflection. 
The fact of the matter is that the "real world” is to a large extent un- 
consciously built up on the language habits of the group. . , . We see and 
hear and otherwise experience scry largely as we do because the language 
habits of our community predispose certain choices of interpretation. 

But the debate over whether language legislates thought norms or 
whether culture creates language in its image is perhaps equally depend- 
ent upon when and where we cut in upon the continuum of interrela- 
tionship between a whole culture and one of its parts, namely, language. 
Kenneth L. Pike suggests that language and culture are, respectively, 
the verbal and nonverbal elements in a unified complex of human be- 
havior. Language and culture are not discontinuous:* 

All psychological process, all internal structured responses to sensations, 
all of dunking and feeling, must also be considered as pans of human 

8 Edward Sapir, "The Status of linguistics as a Science." Language, voL 5, pp *09- 
sio, 1929 

* Kenneth L. Pike, Language in Eelalion to « Umped Theory of the Strwture of 
Human Behavior, Glendale, Calil, 1^4. voL 3, p. io 5 . 
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s TO J 


b«h3%ior hhidi vtill >>rci>iiir litucturillv onljr wttm a l^mry, a 

»ei of ifnm. ainl an aiiaUii(4t |>rncr<luiT ate t>rn»i(Ie<l a>hicti deal aiftiul 
uneomly and wiibom iharp ditcontinuiiiet *ri«h all human o^eit and 
covert actiMi)!. ljn;;iias;e it but one MnieiuTed r>hate of that aetitiir. 


Tlic more organic conerption of langtiagc at a part of niltnrc ii ihc one 
tvliicli moit (ommentU iiteU to thnv vfio uoiihl piiniie the “ctiltiirar' 
approach to the attnly of Jajkan. 

It it quite pottible, then, to roncritc of the Japanese language at 
reflecting tcrhally (ami petha{n cnmpleiel)) all the nontrtbal elementt 
in Japanese riihiire; for ever) rxpievUoii of Jajuncvc nilture, t»r may 
look for a toaevjvonding feature in the language. Nor it language, 
rcganletl at a ijtiem of lignt ami tymirolt, itnlaietl from other syvtcmt 
that also ntrr) meaning. Vetlial rxpirttiont, tilth at the fomsal greetings 
exchanged h) fricntli. are often a«om|>aniei! hy gcvlum (a tcriet of 
l>otvs in Japan). .Moreover, the geiiure convevt part of the meaning not 
expretscd verbally. Hie Inwnrtt of ibc Ixawt, for intiancr. iliflen in 
accordance vith ibe tiegrec of tlcfeience inirmled. Somclimet a gcttiiit 
may entire!) replace an tutrtante. Hie extrmletl hand, palm down and 
raived and lostered from the wtisi, tignifiet a command or a tcqueti 
to approach the |scnoti making the Restiiie. jtnt at in the Unitetl States 
a wave of the arm in a ciictilar motion towani oneself U)T ’•Cornel” 
or C^ine on!” llmi linguistic expretsioni neetl not occur alone; they 
may be arcompanietl b) kinesiheiic tignalt jiovtevting the tame tig- 
nltonce. or they may !>e lepbcctl by gesture anil lymbol. 

Tiierc It as yet no agreed u|«mi siiutiural framesv-ork for a diictusion 
ot the rclitiontlup Iviiveen language ami cuhure. In thit chapter sv-e 
I la merely talc up tome obvious |K>imi o[ intersection in Japan 
►etween language and totiety. language and j>ersoiiatity. language 
am isiory, language and the writing tyttem, and language and sciys 
o tlunVmg nms relationships cannot be tiealcU in all their com- 
p “t II is possible co imbraic someiiting n[ the "entanglements" 

111 uc I t c Japanese language paiiiripaies svith other elements of the 
whole adiure. 


The relationship l>etween language and iixicty in Japan is jxihaps 
Mst Illustrated in the me of honorific and humble forms of language 
that rcnect tbc existence of a hierarchical system of social classes. An 
ant iropolopst siub as Umh Itcnedict made a great deal of the linguiuic 
cviclenre of status ttraiirication in Japanese society, and imlay the itm 
dent of social change watches for signs of the bieakdown ot "feudal" 
rclaiionsluiM m the uifcmnaliiy of siierih and .action that now seems to 
prevail in so many Ja|.anese households. Dm if a new spirit of camara- 
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derie seems to fill the air when Japanese fathers and sons and mothers 
and daughters talk to each other, the niceties of speech and gesture are 
still retained in more formal situations, as when a student talks to his 
teacher, a clerk to the president of his company, or a novice priest to 
his abbot. Japan, after all, is only lOO years removed from its tradi- 
tional society and its many social compartments, as even the present 
language reveals. To some extent, then, language perpetuates social 
norms which contemporary society may wish to discard. 

On the other hand, each individual as he finds his place in his cul- 
ture shapes his own speech patterns. Each individual has his own per- 
sonality, and each speaher his oivn "ideolect.” This ideolect is shaped 
by a large number of factors. From his parents, nurse, brothers, sisters, 
and immediate relatives living in the area that surrounds his home, the 
Japanese child hears his first human sounds. As he grows up, his one- 
word exclamations and sentences become mote and more complicated. 
Special habits of phonation. common to an area, may develop. The 
grammar becomes complex. False analogical formations arc usually cor- 
rected, but if the child strives to improve hh social status, he discos'ets 
the need of adapting his speech habits to those of the higher class to 
svhich he aspires. With education comes an increased locabulary. At 
school and from the radio and television he begins to note and to pick 
up the features of speech standard in Japan. These tend to replace the 
forms of his dialect, at least in speech with penons from outside his 
dialect area and with those from areas (like Tokyo) ^^'heIe the standard 
language prevails. With experience in speech comes a richer acquaint- 
ance with the idioms, the phrasings and proverbs, of Japan. Loan words 
from foreign languages too become a part of his lexicon. If he goes on 
to the university, he may be able to read a newspaper with ease, and 
a newspaper may use in the course of a month some 14.000 different 
ivords expressed in one or more characters.® If he becomes a profes- 
sional man, he gains control of a wide range of specialized technical 
terms appropriate to his field. If, on the other hand, he becomes a manual 
laborer, he may find himself icing in greater proportion an arsenal of 
slang, even argot and cant, as he goes about his days business. ^Vhatever 
his occupation, he fashions his speech in accordance with the statuses of 
those he convenes yvith. But since the nuige of his experiences cannot 
be the same as those of any other person, esen of his oira home village 

*This figure foltows the report of the KoLuriuu Kolugo Kentfujo (SaiSonai Lan- 
guage Research Institute) on the socatmlair found in alt the issues of the Tokyo 
Asalti for June. 1949. as reported m Coi chdta- gendai ihiinbun yoga no iehirti 
(A sursey of vocabulary, an example of »ord usage in a modem newspaper), 
Tokyo, 195a. 
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and of his own age and social group, and since in any case he is 
individualized by the special set of genes with which he was bom and 
which shape his penonality, small dilTerences in speech separate him 
from his fellows In effect he develops an ideolect, and this reveals not 
only the culture but the subculture in which he lives. 

Age, class, area of birth, education, anti occupation must all play 
tlieir parts in shaping an individual's spcccli. The exact role played by 
each of these formative factors varies with each individual. Still, 
m speaking a particular language the individual finds himself conform- 
ing to one of the accepted social practices of tlie community — village, 
city, prefecture, and country — in which he lives. He conforms, in other 
words, to the usages of his language. Out every major language such 
as Japanese has its variant forms. Uneducated speakers of Japanese 
living in two areas possessing widely diflerent dialects may still have the 
utmost difficulty in understanding each other, for their respective dia- 
lects may have wide areas of mutual iminteihgibility. How, then, are 
dialects related to the standard language and what does a person’s use 
of dialect reveal about him as a member of society? Much of this is a 
matter of time and circumstance. In the past the speaker of a particu- 
lar dialect may have been thought to be particularly virile by those 
whose speech was basically standard: today one who cannot speak the 
standard dialect may be thought to be eccentric or uneducated. 

The history of language and language usage reveals a great deal about 
the development of a given cidture. The degree of affinity discoverable 
between Japanese and the other languages of East Asia, for instance, 
is one of the major lines of evidence used to solve the question of the 
origin of the Japanese people and their culture. Contacts between 
Japan and China are revealed in she absorption of Chinese words and 
phrases. The history of this absorption tells us a great deal about what 
the Chinese impact upon Japan must have been at various points in 
history. Buddhist influence on Japan is revealed in the spread of special 
Buddhist phrases and Sanskrit words in Sinitic form. With the coming 
of the Portuguese and Spanbh in the sixteenth century and the Dutch 
and English in the seventeenth century, a wide variety of European 
terms entered the Japanese language, though their range was exotic 
rather than practical. Then, after Commodore Perry’s arrival in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, all sorts of Western vernacular 
words along with scientific terms in Creek and Latin were incorporated 
for very practical purposes. The Japanese people have probably been 
more receptive to foreign influence than have other groups in East Asia, 
and their language as used at any time in history clearly expresses this 
receptivity. 

But language reveals cultural history in more ways than through 
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changes in content and vocabulary. Clianges in social structure, in 
mores, and in tlie organization of the learned professions are dearly 
revealed in language usage. Gaps between aristocratic and vulgar usage 
or between the language of literature and scholarship and the spoken 
tongue are important indexes to the social stratification of an age or 
to the possible monopoly of learning by an aristocracy or a priesthood. 
Vocabularies change also, not only through the influx of foreign svords, 
but also through the agency of new groups and classes as they come to 
occupy new roles in the culture. Additions to the Japanese language 
made by the priesthood of the Kamakura period and the samurai of the 
Kanto region or by the merchant classes of the Tokugawa period are 
part and parcel of major social and intellectual turning points in Japa- 
nese culture. 

If language reflects cultural history, it also has a hand in making it. 
The role o! language in social or intellectual change is never completely 
passive, for a language can influence the capacity of a society to change 
under a s’ariety of drcumstances. In contemporary times the relation 
of language to social and technological modernization has been particu- 
larly important. The condition of the language in societies on the verge 
of modernization can differ greatly, depending on whether there is 
linguistic uniformity svithin national boundaries, whether the spoken 
and written s}'stetn5 are unifled, and whether the language can be used 
for the education of all leveb of society. In all these respects Japan was 
fortunate, though in one major respect, that is, in the nature of the 
writing system, it has probably been at a disadvantage. 

Societies using an alphabet probably enjoy a major linguistic advan- 
tage over those that have adopted a system of charactery. A closer rela- 
tionship exists beisveen the smallest meaningful units of speech, the 
phonemes, and the letters of the alphabet than between phonemes and 
characters, whether the latter be hieroglyphic, Chinese, or syllabic. In 
the Turkish and Japanese cases, the trend has been to drop the more 
cumbersome system of writing in favor of a simpler one. In Turkey, 
the Latin alphabet has replaced Arabic writing since 1928. In Japan 
those urging romanization have never prevailed, but the system of char- 
acters is constantly being simplified, and romanization, now given a 
place in the curricula of the second and third grades in elementary 
school, is receiving wider acceptance. (In mainland China, too, experi- 
ments in aiphabeiiiasiosi have been tried from time to lime but have 
given way to the “character-reduction” approach. The total number of 
characters learned in the schools has l«en reduced from a prerevoludon 
7.000 to about 3,000.) 

The persistence of outmoded patterns in the written script is a prob- 
lem in all modernizing societies. It is probably true that rationalization 
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of the writing system would effect major economies in the eilitcational 
process of almost any society. Advocates of simplified spelling in English 
deplore the time spent In the schoob in teaching and learning the 
mechanics of spelling, punctuation, hyphenation, capitalization, para- 
graphing. and the use of quotation marks, question marks, exclamation 
points, dashes, parentheses, and the like. The English composition 
Mune traditionally imposed upon college freshmen in the United States 
is a monument to the inability of the American scliool system to teach 
the fundamentals of writing English even after twelve years of school- 
ing. In Japan the problem is even more complex because of the heavy 
legacy of a system of diaractery, borrowed from China, coupled with 
the use of a kana syllabary which must be learned in two styles. It is 
usually estimated that some three years of a student’s life are taken up 
in the study of the writing system itself. The language and the writing 
system have created many problems in Japanese education and society, 
but vested interests of various kinds have obstructed the adoption of 
an alphabet. 

Of course, although the Japanese writing system today may seem 
cumbenome and ill adapted to the needs of mass communication and 
education in a modem society, we should remember that among Aslan 
nations Japan has had one of the most Ocxible systems of writing. By 
comparison with the Chinese, the Japanese of the nineteenth century 
possessed a written lang:uage already much closer to the spoken form 
than either classical Japanese or classical Chinese. Moreover, the avail- 
ability of katakana made the incorporation of foreign words compara- 
tive y easy. The present simplified writing system represents a com 
promise between tradition and modern necessity which retains a con- 
tinuity with Japan’s literary heritage at the same time that it is dis 


Is it possible, however, that Japan has retained too much of the 
dead weight of tradition in its writing system? Has language constituted 
a constraint upon the flexibility of Japanese thought or upon the under- 
standing of concepts basic to science or to the development of indi- 
vidualism? The answer is by no means certain. The Japanese language 
and Japanese ways of thought have both changed through time and 
have both reacted to foreign influence, adopting particular forms and 
ideas and being reshaped in the process. To say with Whorf that die 
s^ucture of the Japanese language "limits free plasticity and rigidifies 
channels of development" of thought or with Sapir that our view of 
dte world IS predisposed by the language we use would seem extreme. 
Both the language and the ways of thought are systems which interact 
and yet are also independent of each other. Neither is necessarily domi- 
nant in its relationship with the other On the other hand, the anthro- 
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pologist and the linguist can tell a great deal about the Japanese cul- 
ttire and social structure simply by an analysis of linguistic patterns; 
and if this is so, language must exert some sort of influence upon its 
users. 


THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE: 

ITS LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS 

Before pursuing the ways in trhich the Japanese language may serve 
either to mold or to reflect the character of Japanese culture, it is essen- 
tial to learn something of the work of the linguist and the tools with 
svhich he describes or analyzes languages, including Japanese. Linguis- 
tics as a science of language study is of comparatively recent origin. Like 
other disciplines, it borders on a variety of other Helds. At one extreme, 
it dratvs on physiology and psychology to analyze the biological aspects 
of speech production, while at the other it joins with anthropology and 
sociology in seeking to relate language to other cultural phenomena. 
Linguistics prop>er, which lies between these two extremes, is the study 
of language in terms of phonology, grammar, and lexicon, including 
meaning or semantics. There are, of course, several diilerent avenues 
of linguistics: Descriptive (synchronic) Itnguulics describes languages as 
they are spoken at a particular point in time. It is concerned with the 
elements of language and ways of describing them scientifically. His- 
fon'eaf (diachronic) fmgutsdVs deak with the chronological changes 
within languages. Comparative linguistics is synchronic when it deals 
with contemporaneous languages or dialects; It is diachronic when it 
compares languages at different chronological periods. It looks for lan- 
guage universals and typologies and for p)ossibIe relationships between 
languages. Applied linguistics is the application of linguistic techniques 
and findings to such matters as language training, translation, the 
standardization of language, and the development and reform of writing 
systems. 


Modern Japanese: A Descriptive Approach 

Linguists handle tlreir descriptive characterizations of language under 
two main categories: phonology and grammar. Phonology, in turn, has j 
two branches: phonetics, which analyzes the way in wfiicfi speech sounds 
are produced, transmitted, and heard; and phonemics, which studies 
how these sounds are used in language. Both branches are concerned 
svith the discosery of objective criteria for dealing with the sounds and 
sound combinations from which languages are made. 

How are we to describe the quality of sounds in standard Japanese, 
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for instance? English books dealing with Japan frequently ha\e a note 
on pronunciation which goes something like this: the consonants arc 
pronounced as in English (with medial g always nasalized), the sowels 
as in Italian. While such a note gisTS the reader a fairly good idea of 
Japanese pronunciation, it is by no means a scientific description. Lin- 
guists have utilized their knowledge of the way sounds are produced 
(phonetics) to develop a descriptive system which does not rest on gen- 
eral comparisons. They are thus able to describe the sounds of any 
given language, be it Japanese, English, or Italian, without reference 
to any other language. Consonants are described according to the place 
and manner of their articulation. Tor example, the Japanese sound rep- 
resented by t is a dental stop: dental refers to the place of articulation 
(the tongue is pushed fonvard against the teeth), and slop to the man- 
ner of articulation (the streams of air are completely stopped for an 
instant). Tlie linguist distinguishes between the Japanese t and d, which 
are both dental stops, by the use of a third factor, called voicing. In a 
voiced sound, the larynx vibrates (as In Uie sound ri), but in a voiceless 
sound (1) it does not. 

The advice to the layman about Japanese pronunciation leads us to 
elieve that the Japanese sounds represented by t and d are identical 
with the English sounds i and d. This is not true, although the linguis- 
tically unsophisticated person would be hard put to explain or perhaps 
wen to hear the difference. The English / and d are alveolar rather 
man dental stops; that is, the point of articuJaiion is the alveolar ridge 
(the ridge just behind the teeth) rather than the teeili. The same criteria 
me point and manner of articulation and the distinction between 
voiced and voiceless sounds— can be applied to describe all the Japanese 
consonants. ‘ 


When vowels are formed, the i 


. — moves through the oral passage 

* ° *'*^^ction, and the movement of the tongue is the major 

method of determining the sound. Vowels are described by tvso criteria: 
) le 'S'S ° ® tongue (according to three positions, high, middle, 

r ow) an (s) the position of the highest part of the tongue in rela- 
tion to the mouth (front or back). TTic application of these criteria to 
clTssmcarior"'*^ Si'en the following 


front Dock 

I u 

Middle « ^ 

With the edilition of ti fe» other criteria (for instance, aspiration of 
consonants anil the shape of the i.p, i„ ,o„efs), finguists can ifestnbe 
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any of the infinite number of sounds the human vocal apparatus can 
produce from an Arabic consonant to a Danish vowel. Yet, a particular 
language uses only a minute portion of the myriad sounds that are possi- 
ble, and no tsvo languages have exactly the same inventory of sounds. 
Japanese, for example, does not use either of the voiceless and voiced 
sounds represented by Ih in English (as in “cloth” and "clothe” or 
“thin” and "then”), nor does it employ the English vowels found in 
“bat,” “but,” and “bought.” 

Using the descriptions provided by phonetics, phonemics goes on to 
classify the sounds into phonemes. A phoneme is the smallest unit of 
speech that distinguishes one form from another. For example, the 
forms tan (shortness) and dan (step) are distinguished only by the initial 
consonants t and ri; hence each of these sounds is a phoneme. Pairs of 
words which are distinguished by a single phoneme are called minimal 
pain. The isolation of minimal pairs is the simplest and usually the 
most accurate method of establishing phonemes. All the Japanese 
phonemes can be identified in this manner, as in the following list; 


pan 

bread 

tan 

halt 

*5 

thus 

pan 

evening 

man 

to.ooo 


today 

iati 

shortness 

2a R 

(lifBotlty 



ian 

step 

£yail 

bowl 

k^n 

feeling 

tan 

feeling 


war 

kin 

gold 

gaR 

wild goose 



huh 

mister 

iaH 

three 

rhinto 

adherent 

ktn 

prefecture 


remainder 

skillo 

jealousy 

kijn 

this 


ke‘>o* ihikaru scold a child 

AoosAi>eru scold thus 


One other phonemic distinction that plays an important role in Japa- 
nese is pitch. Japanese does not have the stress accents found in English, 
nor does it have tones like Chinese, but there is a definite variation in 
pitch in any utterance. Usually incorrect pitch does not yield incorrect 
meaning; it simply sounds strange. There are, ho%\-ever. several pairs of 
words in standard Japanese in whicfi pitch is phonemic. For instance, 
kdu means “to raise animals,” while katt means “to buy." 

Any language uses only a few of the possible sounds and combines 
these into meaningful units or phonemes. According to the method used 
above (which is not the only one), Japanese has tH-entj-ttvo phonemes; 
fu'c vowel phonemes, sixteen consonant phonemes, and one pitch pho- 
neme. The phonological structure of a language also limits the patterns 
of sequences of phonemes. For example, at the beginning of an utter- 
ance the sound / in English ran be useil in llic foJJosving consonant 

• ’ u a ploital tiop 
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dusters: tr (troop), si (stop), ami jtr (siifci). Tlic Japanese I can only 
be folJoucd by a \oucl. In faci. tiiere are no consonant clusters in 
|jpjiiesc. and all conson.mls are rrciilarly followed by sosscls. (The 
"syllabic'' consonant « is ibe only exception: it conies basically from 
the adoption of Chinese ssorils containing a lenninal n.) Because con- 
sonants do not occur at the end of syllables, all syllables are ojicn: 
that is, they end in soivds. A xovcel alone can male np a syllable, but 
as this regularly occins only at ibe beginning of sconls, tuo sowcls sel- 
dom come together. Thus, the leijiiciice {lattcin of phonemes in a Japa- 
nese word is CVeV or VC\': the niinilscr of syllables can sary, but the 
pattern CV is consistent. As uc shall sec in the section ''Tlie DescIo]> 
ment of Japanese: A Historical Approach," these gener-aliralions apply 
only to name J.apnnesc before it was iiifliieiucil by Chinese. Because of 
these differences in phonemic patieining. when Jajianese borrows a 
word from English, the word must l>e motlified to fit the Japanese pat- 
tern. This modification incliKlcs the Ineakdown of consonant dustets: 
the wortl •■strike" (in b.asc!>j?l) Isecomes suloniiku. 

Tlie area of linguistics known as grammar also lias two branches: 
morphotofff, which deals with the struriiire of scords: and syiilnv, which 
analyzes the way in wliidi words ate used in phrases and sentences. One 
task of morphology is to disidc words into classes (parts of Sfieech) 
accotxling to their forms. Japanese words can l>e dhided into tw'o major 
groups: infiectcsl and iininriericd woids. Verbs, adjectives, and sisecifien 
(topulas) are the major thasses in the fonner poup, and nouns make 
up most of the latter Japanese woids are highly inflected; that is, a 
great number of suffixes (inflections) can be added to the verb stems. In 
addition, many of these inflections can themselves be inficcteil. Tliis is 
in sharp contrast with modern English xeibs, which have only four 
possible inncclions; these, morcoscr. cannot be combined. The Japa- 
nese verb stem tabe (eat) can be inflected in the following ways: 


labfro 

imperative 

tabe-sa^eni 

caiisaiive 

tabe-Tu 

present and aciributhe 

labe-rareru 

passive 

labfreba 

provisional 

tabt'masu 

polite 

tabe-la 

past 

tabt'lai 

desideraiivi 

tabfte 

gerund 

tabe’zu 

negative 

labe-tari 

condiiional 

alternative 

labe-y^ 

tentative 


Tliese inflections may be combined to give such forms as tabe-mashita 
(ate) and taheinsr-rttrfmashi'ta (was made to cal). Japanese adjectives 
have many of the same inflections tliat verbs have. Akai (red) can be 
inflected, akakerrha (provisional), akakatta (past), akakule (gerund), 
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akakatlara (conditional), etc. (English adjectives have a completely dif- 
ferent pattern from English v’Ctbs: red, redder, reddest.) 

Japanese nouns have no innecthms. English nouns are inflected for 
the plural and the possessive (heart, hearts, heart’s), but in Japanese 
there is usually no distinction between singular and plural: kokoro can 
mean "heart” or "hearts.” Possession is most often indicated by the par- 
ticle no {kokoro no, "heart’s”), and number by the context or by 
grouping words. 

Many languages have various methods by which one part of speech 
can be changed into another. In English, for example, some adjectives 
can be made into nouns by the addition of -ness (goodness, s\veetness, 
etc), and some nouns by the addition of -ish become adjectives (boyish, 
childish, etc.). The same process occurs in Japanese: some adjectives plus 
•so form nouns (alsusa, "heat”), some nouns pfjis siiru form verbs (benkyo- 
suTii, "to study”), and some nouns and verbs form adverbs by reduplica- 
tion (toki-doki, "occasionally"). Another way to form words is to create 
compounds. Japanese nouns, verbs, and adjectives can be combined in 
various ways to form compound words much as in English: yama-kawa 
(mountain stream) or chika • mtchi (shortctit). 

A string of arbitrarily chosen words does not necessarily snake sense; 
a meaningful sentence must have some means of s'lgnaiing the relation- 
ships that exist between the words. This $)-siem of signals makes up 
the syntax of a language. In Japanese iliere are three types of syntactic 
signal: word order, particles, and infleciioiu. 'We have seen how Japa- 
nese adjectives and verbs are inflected, but we need to examine w-ord 
order and particles before we can understand how these three signal 
systems function in a sentence. 

English speakers are well acquainted with vvord order; the subjects 
and objects of English sentences are usually distinguished by their posi- 
tion: "Jim hit Charles” differs from "Charles hit Jim” only in its word 
order. Japanese word order, however, is quite different from that used 
in English. In Japanese modifying phrases precede the words they motl- 
ify (s/nml»Hrj o yonde iru htlo, literally, "newspajxr reading man” — "the 
man reading the newspaper”), and the verb comes at the end of the 
sentence or clause (Tanabe-san ga shimbun o yomimashila, literally, 
”Ta^ah<^^^r. newspaper re3d'7- A sentence may also enti with an adjec- 
tive with or without the specifier desu, "to be" {Shimbun ga omoshitoi 
[deju], "The newspaper is interesting"), or with a predicate noun and a 
siiecifier {Soiio Into ga Tanttbe-san desu, "Tltat person is Mr. Tanabc'7. 
Thvis, among sunple sentence luticms, three major types ate: (i) sub- 
ject. object, verb; (s) subject, adjeahe (sjwcificr); and (3) subject, 
predicate noun, sjsecificr. 
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The third type of syntactic signals consists of particles, uninflected 
forms which follow’ the svord or phrase they refer to. In the examples in 
the preceding paragraph, ga and o signal the subject and object, respec- 
tuely For example, in the phrase wataktuhi — inila kilo, the absence of 
the particle signaling the function of watahishi (I) makes it impossible 
to know whether Uie phrase means "the man I saw" or "the man who 
saw me." Some of the other Japanese particles arc roughly equisalent 
to English prepositions, except, of course, that they are postpositions; no 
has the same possessi\e function as "of," kara means '‘from," and ni 
is often the equivalent of "to.” 


The Development of J/ipanese: A Hisloriral Approach 
A scientifically devised method of describing language makes it possible 
to chart changes within a language or to pinpoint comparisons between 
different languages. Historical lingiiistia starts with the problems of 
origin and typology, which in the case of Japanese are particularly 
elusive. 

It is doubtful in fact that the origin of the Japanese language will 
ever be fully understood. But muds is known in a general fashion about 
the way individual languages arise, develop, and ciclier fade away or 
divide into new languages, and such insights can be usefully applied to 
the study of Japanese. The first concern of historical linguistics with 
Japanese is to "place" it within one of the large language families 
(groups of related languages which have descended from a single "par- 
ent ). Unfortunately, too little is yet known about the languages of 
East Asia to permit a conclusive mapping of language groups and their 
relationships. Nothing has yci been proved with any certainty about the 
relationship of Japanese to any other language. This is not to say that 
a number of hypotheses have not been made about the lineage of 
Japanese. 

Today, Ryukyuan is regarded as a Japanese dialect. Although many 
other affinities base been suggested, most linguists regard llie relation- 
ship between Japanese and Korean as being the closest among the 
affiliations with adjacent Asian languages. The evidence for this view, 
although meager, is nonetheless based on structural rather than on 
simple lexical correspondence and thereby is more convincing to com- 
parative linguists. The existence of consonant and vowel correspond- 
ences between the two languages, identical root types, and a number of 
parallels both in morphology and in morphophonemics, that is, in the 
phonological changes that ocair when morphemes (consonants, vowels, 
and combinations of consonants and vowels to which meanings may be 
attached) are placed in conjunction with each other, all seem to sub- 
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stantiate this relationship. Common to both Korean and Japanese also 
are a number of interrogative adverbs, particles follotving the nouns 
that they govern, similar forms in verbs and specifiers, and the phenome- 
non of reduplicating verb bases. TTie details have not been worked out, 
but various similarities with such languages and language groups as 
Gilyak, Ainu, Mongolic, Tungusic, and Turkic, that is, with the lan- 
guages of the Altaic or Uralic-AItaic ^mily, are hopefully being pur- 
sued. These languages all appear to have certain common character- 
istics: initial consonants are simple, verbs have numerous suffixes, verbal 
suffixes may be combined, postpositions are used, modifiers precede the 
rvord modified, and verbs come at the end of the sentence or clause. 

In the past, scholars impressed by lexical similarities have tried to 
relate Japanese to (he Malayo-Polynesian, "Austro-Asiatfc,” and “Tibeio- 
Burmese" families, but these supposed relationships have been discarded 
except for the persistent problem of similarities with Malayo-Polynesian 
(in the use of five distinct vowel phonemes, the pattern of open sylla- 
bles, and a number of cognate words). A few scholars (particularly eth- 
nographers) in their interpretation of linguistic evidence suggest that 
Japanese may have taken shape as various tribal or racial groups entered 
the islands at remote periods in the past. Such an approach svould leave 
the question of southern influence at least open. 

Since World War II much discussion regarding linguistic origins has 
accompanied the advances made in archaeology and ethnology. Of special 
interest is the work of Prof. Hattori Shird of Tokyo Univenicy, who 
has applied the technique of glottochronolc^ deseloped recently in the 
United States and has presented the evidence for the point in time 
when the Ryukyuan, Korean, Manchurian, and Ainu languages s^ere 
separated from the Japanese language. Between Ainu and Japanese, he 
believes, the separation took place some 7,000 to 10,000 years ago. Be- 
tween Japanese and Ryukyuan the separation came about 1,800 years 
ago. 

NATIVE JAPANESE. Whatever the exact origin and lineage of 
Japanese, we do know that the language acquired an identity of its own 
prior to its heavy influence by the Chinese language. It is essential to 
be able to reconstruct as precisely as possible what "native Japanese" 
was like before its encounter with Chinese sometime after the end of 
the fourth century. The pattern of native Japanese has, of course, been 
highly Ksistsnc co modiSesrkm and in /be mam shaped the vay m 
which Chinese words were modified when they were adopted, but, con- 
trarily, Chinese adaptations influenced the phonemic system and. to a 
lesser extent, the grammar of Japanese. In the modem language, nathe 
Japanese and SinoJapanese forms are completely integrated, although 
it is usually possible to distinguish the native words from the Chinese 
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loans and so to know what Japanese would have been like had it not 
been touched by Chinese. 

Japanese has not always sounded as it does today. But as the writing 
s)stem does not indicate pronunciation as alphabets can do and as there 
are no closely related languages with which to compare Japanese, it is 
difficult to ascertain exactly how the language did sound in the early 
historical period. We can, however, trace some changes in the phonemic 
pattern. We stated above that Japanese consists of open syllables with 
vowels always separated by consonants. This is still generally true, but 
the historical trend has been away from the CVCV pattern. The past 
tenses of many modem verbs have two consonants or two vowels 
together: matta (waited), katta (bought), totta (took), shinda (died), etc. 
In the Nara period these past forms all had alternating consonant- 
vowel patterns, but in the Heian period an elision occurred, so that 
vowels were dropped before the I of the past tense stem. TorilaTU (took), 
for example, became Joifant. 

A morphological change in native Japanese has also resulted from the 
number of verbal suffixes. For example, in the Nara-Heian period there 
were six different suffixes to indicate past tense or completion: n«, tsu, 
ri, lari, Ai, and kert (each of these forms was conjugated). These suffixes 
were common enough so that five of the six forms occurred in the first 
two poems of the Kokwhii (the Imperial anthology of 905). There were 
presumably subtle differences of meaning between these suffixes to guide 
their usage, but many of these distinctions are lost to us now. His 
torically we can see these suffixes disappear one by one until in Toku- 
gawa times only wiiten who were consciously using “classical Japanese" 
(usually poets) resorted to them. The modem past-tense suffix ta derives 
from Ian, reducing the Heian choices to one. 

SINO-JAPANESE. Japanese contact with China wrought great 
changes m the Japanese language. The introduction of the Chinese writ- 
ing system was at best a mixeil blessing Because it took the Japanese 
so long to adapt this writing system successfully to their own language 
and because Chinese was held in such high esteem, educated men 
of Ae Nara and Heian periods neglected their own language in favor 
of Chinese as the language of government and poetry. At the same time 
that the Japanese adopted the adminbtrative techniques, religious ideas, 
and many other aspects of Chinese civiliration, they added the Chinese 
words which accompanied these borrowings to their vocabulary. (The 
Japanese dictionary Genkoi, fim published in 1B84, listed more than 
13,000 words as Chinese against nearly as.ooo words of Japanese origin.) 
Since Chinese words sounded very different from Japanese ones, it was 
not simply a matter of using them in a Japanese sentence; they had to 
be modified to fit Japanese phonemic patterns. Chinese wori had a 
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wider range of initial consonants and consonant clusters than Japanese 
words, including many medial \-oweIs and diphthongs; Chinese words 
often ended in a consonant; and each word had a definite tone svhich 
was phonemicaJly significant. In order to fit them into the Japanese 
CVCV phonemic pattern, Chinese pronunciation had to be greatly dis- 
torted: initial consonant clusters were simplified to a single consonant; 
when a y or an i occurred between a consonant and another vowel, 
Japanese divided the sound into two syllables; diphthongs were reduced 
to the nearest Japanese vowel; and final consonants (except n) were 
changed into votvels (ng to w) or made into netv syllables by the addi- 
tion of I Or u (thus, fang was converted to tau in Nara Japanese and to 
to in modem, tick became teki, and so forth). Tlie simple sound ko 
had to suffice for a range of more than eighty sounds in Chinese as 
divergent as cfiiao, hsiao, quang, and k’ou. 

Japanese incorporated Chinese words into its vocabulary at different 
times and in different contexts (for example, Confucian or Buddhist). 
Hence the same tvord (expressed by the same character) svas often 
imported with different pronunciations in Japanese, and most of the 
characters developed se»'eral pronunciations corresponding to the time 
and place of their introduction. The so-called "go-on” (\Vu pronuncia* 
tion) was introduced prior to the sixth century from central China. 
Later, the north Chinese pronunciation, known as kan-on, became the 
more prevalent source of borrowing. In literary Japanese certain pref- 
erences grew up over the use of go-on or Aan-on (Buddhist terms tended 
to be read in go-on), but in modem Japanese these preferences base 
tended to break doAvn. 

Naturally the incorporation of Chinese words has had the effect of 
producing a proliferation of homonyms in modem Japanese: most 
pocket dictionaries list twelve different meanings for the compound 
word AiAan, and more complete dictionaries list up to forty. (Each of 
these words is written with a different character; so there is no con- 
fusion in smtten Japanese.) 

Chinese words are generally readily distinguishable from Japanese 
ones even after modification according to Japanese syllabic practice. 
These differences are evident because Chinese actually imposed certain 
innovations in the phonemic system of Japanese, bringing into Japanese 
the initial r (ron): the initial voiced consonants g. d, z, and b (gaku, dai, 
ban); the SasI rt (can); long r-owels and palatsi y hetu-een 

consonants and vow’els (Ayo, myS). Thus, although the pronundation of 
Chinese words was radically modified when they were adapted into 
Japanese, the process of modification substantially affected the phonemic 
system in Japanese as well. 

The infiux of the Chinese language into Japan also had its influence 
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upon the development of Japanese gtammar. In contrast to Japanese, 
which as a highly inflected language, Chinese does not use inflections, 
grammatical function being determined mainly by position and context 
and by function indicating parts of speech. Since Chinese loan words 
came into Japanese uninflecied, the Japanese had to devise ways of in- 
dicating syntactical function for these new words. To convert a Chinese 
word into an inflected verb, the verbal form suru (to do) was added 
(ronzuTu, "to debate"). Similarly, "adjectival verbs" were formed by 
adding narit (the attributive form of a specifier meaning "to be"), which 
was later shortened to na. Japanese also borrowed devices for indicating 
parts of speech directly from Chinese. An example in common use in 
modem Japanese is the adjectival suffix leki (gutai-ieki, "concrete”). 

Chinese thus influenced the development of Japanese: it expanded 
the phonemic system; contributed to the growth of new grammatical 
patterns; and gave Japanese a whole new vocabulary, especially in the 
areas of pliilosophy, religion, and government. With the passage of time. 
Japanese began to adopt words from other languages: pan (bread) and 
fa&aAo from sixteenth-century Spanish and Portuguese, blru from the 
Dutch word bier, arubailo from the German Arbeit (the Japanese mean- 
ing IS part-time job"), areguro (allegro) and many other musical 
terms from Italian, guramu from the French gramme, and gurafu 
(graph) and sutoraiku (strike) from English were all incorporated and 
transCTi ed with katakana. It would be extremely awkward, however, to 
A tedinical words of modem civilization into Japanese 

on the basu of such a cumbersome transcription, and it is here that 
n act with Chinese provided the Japanese with an alternative method 
coming words. In the same way that the English or French can draw 
assica atm and Greek to form new words, Japanese can draw on 
reasonstud words. Psychology becomes shinrigaku (mind- 


study), and linguistics is gengogaku (word-speech study). There is 
lit to the possibilitie- - ■ ^ ^ 

being invented, and old c 


a system; 

, j- often fall into disuse, so that a complete, 

t ^ *^**onary of Sino-Japanese words is impossible to compile, 
sianrp" a’pcct of ihis Coinage of new words is that in many in- 

nnnXrn Japauesc preceded the Chinese in devising compounds for 
rowed century Chinese has actually bor- 

tririfv Sinified compounds tor such things as airplane, elec- 

THE w ™°dem objects. 

'^tTiNc SYSTEM. Edwin O. Reischauer has written: "Per- 
haps the^eatest single misfortune in the history of Japan was that, be- 
position, Chinese characters and not one of the 
writing system.’’* Most 


Western alphabets became the basis of her 
6 Edwin O Reiichauer 


'd StaUs tnd Japan, rev. ed.. New York, igOs. p 154- 
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students trying to learn to read Japanese would agree, for despite the 
many simplifications which haw taken place in recent years, the witing 
system remains complex and highly idiomatic. The cumbersome nature 
of the Japanese ssTiiing system stems from the nonalphabetic nature of 
Chinese writing and the fact that Chinese and Japanese are totally un- 
related languages having vast phonological and grammatical differences. 
The Japanese attempt to svrite their own language by ming Chinese 
characters presented major diflictilties. It began about the fourth or fifth 
century’, but it svas not until the ninth century that the basis for the 
syllabic system used today finally emerged. 

Essentially, ivhat the Japanese did was to use the Chinese characters 
in three different ways: (i) as Chinese characters in their original mean- 
ings and Japanircd sounds, (g) as symbols to stand for Japanese words 
and pronounced in Japanese, and (3) simply for their sounds as a means 
of writing Japanese. At first, of course, there was considerable confusion 
between the different uses to which characters svere put. The phonetic 
use of characten (in standard abbreviated form) eventually separated 
out into the two varieties of kana. But the two symbolic usages for char- 
acten, whether pronounced according to Chinese (on) or Japanese (Aun), 
were easily confused. In most cases one could tell only through experi- 
ence or context how a given character was being used. 

Thus, one of the most difficult features of written Japanese for a non- 
Japanese to accept is the multipliaty of pronunuations tvhich a single 
character may lias-e: considerable experience is required before a student 
learns when a character should pronounced one way and when 
another. ^Vhe^e possible, the Japanese sentence attempts to provide 
pronunciation hints for the reader. Thus, when the character stands for 
a Serb or an adjective, the addition of kana inflections becomes the key. 
For example, the character ir (basicalfy "do^vn" or "under”) is used 
with the appropriate kana in the wiling of seven different Japanese 
verbs. These are distinguished by the use of hiragana as follows (the 
parts of the words indicated by hiragana are enclosed in parentheses): 


tVritlen form 

Pronunciation 

Meaning 

T-f 

Jtudofsu) 

gjse, confer 

T3 S 

kudafsaru) 

gi«, confer 

T5 

kttdafru) 

go down 

r# J 


go down 

TA1- 

o(tosu) 

lower 

Tisa 

lo(garu) 

hang down, dangle 

T-if a 

stt(geru) 

hang 


In addition, the character may be read as shita (below), shimo (bottom), 
fia (beneath), and ge (lower). Only experience can reseal whether the 
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compound should be read lieta (clumsy), jhimote (lower part). 
shttade (act liumbly), or gete (vulgar). 

Since the Meiji Restoration and especially since ^N’orld War II, the 
Japanese government, ihtoiigh the Ministry of Education, has entered 
the field to reform the Japanese writing system. The number of char- 
acten is now reduced to 1,850 soolled “loyo Lanji" (common-use char- 
acters), and newspapers and other publications are cxjwcted to limit 
their pages to this number. Of these. 881 hate been labeled essential 
characten and arc taught in the first six grades of the public schools 
The government has also aiithorizod the use of abbreviated forms 
{jyakiiji) of many characters for simplicity of writing (140 out of 1,850), 
but there is still the problem of multiple readings of characten (the 
more common ones tend to hate the greater numbers of variant read- 
ings), and few authon or academic writen are content to stay within the 
Idyo-kanji limits. And of course, in order to read any literature wTitten 
before the twentieth century, one must know the older forms of the sim 
phfied clraracters and many more besides. In spile of attempted reforms, 
It hw been estimated that Japanese schoolchildren sjscnd two ye.irs more 
of iheir education in learning the mechanics of reading and wTiting 
than do children in the United Sutes or Euro|>e. 

LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY 

In our summation of the kinds of statement whidi linguisu make about 
s^ken and written Japanese, we hate had to pass over the aspects of 
the language which appear to leteal in some fashion the peculiarities 
of Japanese social or intellectual life. What can the language we have 
just described tell us about Japanese culture? Is it possible, in fact, to 
state wit aiiy certainty tJiat idiosyncrasies of the language are expres 
sions o particular features of the culture? Certain features of Japanese 
(extreme sensitivity to levels of usage and a reluctance to make direct 
persona re erences) are $0 dearly a rdlection of the nuances of sodal be- 
t lat we should not hate to question the linguistic evidence. But 
in o icr areas, for instance, the question of whether the structure of the 
Ugitage (particularly its syntax) and the nature of the writing system 
ate a irect effect upon the working of the Japanese mind, we find 
ourselves in a very tenuous area of inquiry. 


Honorific and Humble Speech 

Let us start from what seems most demonstrable and work toward the 
more hypothetical, The study of levels of usage (honorific, polite, 
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ordinary’, and humble forms) and dialects (either regional or class) is 
related directly to certain dilferentiatiom within Japanese society. Un- 
deniably spoken Japanese has traditionally contained a great wealth of 
expressions svhich denote relative sodal position. It is probably true that 
until modem times no “egalitarian” form of Japanese speech existed. 
Every expression made by one person to another automatically set the 
speaker in a relationship to the second as being superior, inferior, or 
equal and of being of one sex or another. Of course, English also has its 
levels of usage: the affirmaiht “OK,” “yes," and "yes, sir," indicate at 
least three gradations, and there are many alternative ways of expressing 
any idea so as to convey different levels of politeness or familiarity. But 
Japanese not only has a greater number of gradations; it also has many 
more fixed devices for signaling these levels, and a speaker of Japanese 
must constantly choose among several ptKsible levels. 

Users of the Japanese language must therefore develop a special 
adeptness in selecting alternative styles of speech according to the re- 
quirements of the social situation. The variables in any given situation 
are the relative hierarchical positions occupied by the speaker, by the 
penon or penons spoken to. and by the person or persons spoken of. 
Each speaker controls a battery of polite and plain (or informal) expres- 
sions, honorific or humble (self-deprecatory) forms, and a variety of 
dialectal variations. For most situations the usual polite forms are the 
ones to use; that is, Ikimasu Ao? (Are you going?) is more common 
among educated persons of equal status than its more abrupt equivalent, 
Iku Ad? On the other hand, the failure to use honorific or familiar 
forms when these are called for amounts (o poor fonu. Honorific forms 
go beyond mere politeness to make explicit the actual or implied 
superiority of the person being addressed. Humble forms seive to 
deprecate the speaker and thus place the penon spoken to on a higher 
footing. The use of honorific forms with reference to oneself is clearly 
a mistake, as is any mixture of honorific forms with forms that are 
deprecatory of the second and third persons. The failure to use familiar 
language to^vard a person who is obviously an inferior is equally poor 
form (that is, professor to student, husband to wife). 

Let us see how all this svorks in practice. Suppose that a young Japa- 
nese said to hb good friend, “111 go.” He would use lAu, the plain fonn 
of the verb "to go”: “Ore ga iku." If he were speaking to hb father, he 
would probably use the polite suffix, -moiu, and say, "Baku ga ikimasu." 
(Men commonly use three pronouns for the fint person: ore, boku, and 
watakushi, in ascending order of pediteness). If the boy were to speak to 
his friend about a respected teacher, he would properly use a separate 
honorific verb meaning “to go": “Sensei ga irassharu’’ (The teacher b 
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going). Speaking to the teacher's wife about the teacher, he would use 
the honorific hassharu to show respect to the teacher and the polite 
su£Sx -masu to show respect to the person he was addressing: "Sensei ga 
iTasshaimasu." But if he were speaking directly to the teacher, both the 
honorific and the polite forms would be used toward the teacher: 
Irasshaimasii ka?" {Are you going?) Women often use honorific verbs in 
the plain form when talking with their friends, thus showing respect as 
well as intimacy: "Irassharu no?" (Are you going?) When the subject of 
a statement wishes to show respect to a second person, he may do so by 
using a verb with humble meaning with the polite suffix -masu: "Wata- 
us i ga moirimasu ' (I shall go). This is a far cry from the sentence at 
the beginning of this paragraph: "Ore ga iku." 

This illustration shows that differences of politeness can be conveyed 
y ® ^5 of special nouns, verbs, and adjectives. Nouns may be made 
hononfic by prefixing them with o- or go- {atomodaehi, "your friend.” 
his fnend." and even "ray friend" when the friend enjoys an elevated 
status: gordym, an "aged man" or "woman"), by suffixing -sama (dochi- 
r«ama, who •), and by prefixing go- and suffixing •sama (goinkyosama, 

. tvoman," such as another person’s grandfather or 

grandmother, who has retired from active life). The use of kinship terms 
niceties. Polite or honorific forms are 
when one is referring to members of someone else’s family. Hjese 
generally formed by the appropriate prefix-suffix combination 
number of instances entirely different words are 
riium/T i 'v husband (goskujin), my wife 

^suma, kanat), your wife (oku-san). my father (chichi, oyaji), your father 

hi. rarr (»*«■>“")■ A child will address 
his parents as olS-san and oka-sart. ' 

themselves (6se, "sutements," 
ferrert tn ° *nd certain nouns suggest that the penon re- 

"You”y Cf “ position inferior to iliat of the speaker (omae. 

semnd o?,!,''!' “""“BHons lhat are honoriSc o£ the 

azaru (ta e ’r '^^"tfore. not used svith the first person: 

2“nkl o7 *‘"4. ‘rarsfiars, („ come, go, be), mesfiicg.ro (Vo eat. 

suru fto dot s 'fi are eqisisralenls of the more common verb 

th Ch' f"'* ns borrowed from 

3 Brnky6.r,asalle ,masu (He is studying), 

lo indirat«> hn causative forms of verbs are frequently used 

teacher saw^ a°h Senset no iwareru fori desu (It is just as 

lev?, of !!,v, , host of other ways ol indicating 

jjj.g ^ ' eness, or instance, by circumlocution, indirection, and the 
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Certain verbs arc humble in themselves and are used when the subject 
aclnowlcdges the superior position of a second or third person: itadaku 
and clwdai-suru (to receive), haiken-suru (to look at), mairu (to come, 
go), mdshi-ageru (to tell, say), sashi-ageru (to give), oyobi shimasu and 
omaneki ilashtmastt (I invite), goehiso ni narimasu (I accept the food 
set before me), and goran nf iremasu (I show something to someone 
superior to me). 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that certain forms containing the 
prefix o- base through usage become identified as units without an 
honorific connotation: o-cha (tea), o-yu (liot water), gohan (rice, meal), 
o-karte (monej). Sometimes etymologically honorific forms have become 
petrified in greetings: Ohayo and Ohayo gozaimastt (Good momingl), i 
O-medeto and O-medeto gomimasu (Congratulations!). 

Many Japanese claim that fetver distinctions of politeness are discern- 
ible in present-day speech and that a ieseling process has occurred in 
tlie years since World War 11. Certainly the bantering speech employed 
in many Japanese homes reveals a degree of friendly intimacy not as- 
sociated with a rigid hierarchical structure. Practices tabooed in the past 
now are sanctioned in speech as well as in action. The niceties of the 
language of social intercourse in Japan are of concern to anthropol- 
ogically and sociologically inclined scholars, who see in such ingrained 
patterns of speech indications of the distinctions which have charac- 
terized Japanese society. There is, however, an important syntactical 
function sensed by the system of denoting “respect" and “deference," 
namely, that it helps to serve the need for personal-pronoun indicators, 
which are used only sparingly in Japanese sentences. In fact, in direct 
speech a Japanese rarely uses the pronouns of direct address: anaia 
(you) is still very much a formal term: kare (he, she) sounds stiff. The 
usual procedure is to speak in such a way that the reference is clearly 
implied (often by the use of appropriate verbal forms indicating lex'el), 
or to repeat the name or title of die person being addressed. In modem 
Japanese, in fact, it is sometimes not clear how much respect or defer- 
ence is intended by the use of honorific and humble terms. Some of the 
so-called “honorific" speech patterns are often used, it stems, only to 
denote syntactical differences or, In phrases like Ohayo goraimasu, in 
petrified greetings. 

The following extract from a letter of a student to a teacher, adapted 
from O’Neill and Yanada, An /ntroductioK to Written Japanese^ dem- 
onstrates how plain, polite, and honorific forms are used together and 
how these serve to indicate personal references. As this is a letter of 
request to a superior, the language is very respectful. In the letter plain 
’ P. G O’Neill and S. Yanada. An Introduction to Jl riften Japancte, London, 1959, 

pp. 188-183, *>S- 
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forms are given in regular type, polite forms are in boxes, honorifia are 
underlined, and humble forms are underlined twice. Tire same marking 
IS used in the English translation. 

tkOre ni tsuile xua sense i ni ogggat gm «<? ga iehiban ii to zonii. so henji 
Isumou ^ oiilrnttiiil ga, tono mae ni semex no goshochi o itadakxfai to 
z^.kono tegami o kaki lmoxhiial OJsog^lokoro oshilsureifde gozoimtulTI 
ga, gofifnp kudasaru %q onefai ' — ‘ 


With respect to this matter. I M that the best thing would be to consult 
^ Professor, and 1 ^tgnd w reply to that effect; but I should like to have 
.|=“ un entanding before doing so. and Uml therefore Twritin gl to you nosv. 
Um^P^gue] (or troubling you when you are so busy, but I should be 
your kind reply. -===» 


Note that the English translation uses eleven pronouns, while there 
are none tn die Japanese, although the noun sensei (Professor) appeals 
wice. ct this lack of pronouns causes no semantic confusion, since the 
n ece ents are indicated by the use of honorifics and humble forms. 


Informal Speech 

speech occupies the other extreme of the 
of usa®.. ^ P°*"e and honorific Informal speech has the usual areas 
in whih .1?"® young people and is basic in certain situations 

cented a* ^ven coanc language are permitted. It is also ac- 

infprinr 4 • ''^**** which a patronizing superior addresses an 

wav that there are numerous 

voL th ^S'ish can achieve the san le ends: tone oi 

ihnj .„d fom„, a„d. m some cases, Ihe resorl .o 

Ent'Hvh V expressions. Japanese lacks the refined nuances of the 

awmf r »phis.ieated io it. 

'Ve are hefp cn ' g 3 f‘‘'es, deprecatory terms, and gruff expressions, 

in conversationTrir^ primarily with the means of showing familiarity 
nr"t tw " ^ bullscssion ulks) or condescension 

denrecatorv ^ ^ ^““ber of specific words which carry informal or 
fvou foon?^R uo ations: ore (I), omae or temae (you), oil (heyl), bahal 
n ssntx T <>f informality ten* to be abrupt 

a”s^ to abl b o' ’“*““"‘'*"1 ttttxles of pronunciation; it tends 

in manv ‘imnr “"tWared impoii.e or iots-rlass. 

devonf^ 1 u Utterances trowel, q, wiioie morphemes are 

devocaltred drat .iurrrf, 

becomes usiro, becomes or ttras/ti, latcw (place) 
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becomes toko, ancf mo (thing, fact, one) becomes h. The panicle no, pos- 
sessive in meaning, may also be rediit^ to n: boku n toko (my place). 
Similarly, -n may be siibsiituted for the -mi ending denoting a negative: 
Aonai (not coming) becomes kon. 

Frequently found in informal speech are tiie contractions like ja 
and ja for de wa (in that case) or sore fa for sore de wa (also meaning 
in that case). Da replaces desu: pkan desu (it's time) becomes jxkan da. 
To cover the entire range of abiupt or inelegant language would be 
impossible, since this language very quickly merges into slang and 
dialect. 


Dialects 

Radio announcen and schoolteachers in Japan are expected to speak 
standard Japanese {liydjun-go), a model of "correct" speech which is 
closer to the Tok)o dialect than to any other. But everyday language 
varies considerably with die region uhere it is spoken. Sucli regional 
variations, or dialects, are becoming less and less pronounced as the 
radio, television, and compulsory education create a common language 
among all the Japanese. Yet it was only a generation or two ago that 
fanners from two different pans of the country frequently could not 
communicate with each other, and it is still possible for someone bom 
and brought up in a single locality to talk to his friends in a dialect 
scarcely comprehensible to one who knows only standanl Japanese. 

^Ve have already noted that Ryukyuan broke off as a separate dialect 
at least t,8oo ^ears ago (with the result that there is a much greater 
difference between the Ryukyuan and mainland dialects than among the 
mainland dialects themselves), but how the main dialects came into 
being can only be surmised. A great deal of work has been done on the 
dialect geography of modem Japanese, howeser, and there is general 
agreement concerning its major divisions. As might be expected, these 
divisions follow fairly closely the adiutal-geographic regions described 
in Chapter i. There are three general dialect areas, Kjushu, tl^estem, 
and Eastern, and several subdialecis within eadi of them. Divisions are 
made on the basis of studies in phonology (including accent), grammar, 
and vocabulary. ^Vhile the dialects have many lexical and grammatical 
distinctions, we shall have to limit our characterizations of them chiefly 
to pronunciation differences. 

The Tohoku dialect, spoken in northern Honshu (as at Sendai) is one 
of the so-called "ziizii” dialects, so named because the syllable ju is pro- 
nounced zii. In this dialect the vowels t and u are meigcd indisiin- 
guishably in the syllables shi and su, chi and isii. and the consonants 
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I and k are voiced in Uie middle of words. Thus when d or g occurs in 
the middle of a standard word, the Tohoku dialect avoids confusion by 
adding a nasal, so that the standard Japanese gofissen (50 sen) becomes 
gonzussen. In the northern part of the Tohokn dialect area the accent 
is similar to that in standard Japanese, but in the southern part the 
accent is not plionemic. In other words, kana (nose) and hana (flower) 
are pronounced with the same pitch pattern. 

The Kinki dialect of western japan includes the subdialects of Osaka 
and Kyoto. The phonology is like that of standard Japanese, but the ac- 
cent is in many cases the reverse. The conjugation of some verbs is also 
distinctive in some areas of Kinki, especially in Kyoto. In Tokyo the verb 
to borrow is karirw, in Kyoto it is karu. These forms belong to different 
conjugations; the plain past tense of kaiiru is karita, and the past tense 
of karu is katta. In Tokyo the plain past tense of kau (to buy) is kalta, 
whereas in Kyoto it becomes kotn. Tokyo desu is dosn in Kyoto and 
daju in Osaka, while gomimasu is osu and otnasu, respectively. Tlie 
Kinki dialect is also noted for the use of -n instead of -nnt as a negative 
sufHx: iranei (don't need) becomes iron. 

One of the most interesting dialects from the Kyushu area is Hichikii, 
spoken on the west coast of the island, including the major cities of 
Nagasaki, Kumamoto, and Fukuoka. The Hichiku dialect has preserved 
some of the phonetic distinctions of ancient Japanese which have since 
disappeared in standard Japanese: she and ;V, e and ye, zi and di, zit and 
dzu, uwa and gwa all exist in various regions of the Hichiku dialect. A 
good deal can sdll be done to increase our knowledge of Japanese his- 
torical linguistia through the study of dialectal remnants. 

In some ways more persistent than the regional dialects are the class 
or group dialects associated with a number of professions and hereditary 
families. Such dialects (usually a matter of special vocabularies) are often 
consciously perpetuated because their usen are proud of the social dis- 
tinction which their use infers. 

To begin tWfb, the language of the court denned an almost separate 
world with strong continuities going back to Heian times. The Emperor 
until Taisho times referred to himself with the pronomial form chin, 
borrowed from the Chinese language, an equivalent 10 the imperial 
“we” of the languages of Europe. When the character for this word was 
written or printed, it was the custom to leave a space after it, thus 
symbolizing the social distance separating the Emperor from his subject. 
Even today, in the more informal atmosphere created by the “disavowal 
of divinity” by the Emperor, a special honorific language is used in 
referring to him. The word onshi refers to an imperial gift, and the 
special character vsTitten to express the -sfit is also reserved to express 
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the verb lamau (to grant) when this \cib is used with the Em|>eior as 
the grammatical subject. 

The language of court society is filled with numerous archaisms and 
js particularly rich in honorific terms of address. \\’ords for family mem- 
bers have numerous variations which indicate the rank of the family: 
omo-san (father) would be used by the itp{>cr nobility; odei-san (father), 
by the lower nobility. 


Kabuki actors retain certain speech idiosyncrasies besides a consider- 
able inventory of technical terminology. Geisha speedi is cliaracterhed 
by a kind of bantering "cutcncss” and by certain euphemistic phrases. 
Tlius a geisha attending a party will use the term murasaki (the purple) 
for shoyu sauce and nami no hana (Rowers of the wases) as a jwetic 
equivalent for o-shio (salt). 

The reduction of dialectal dilTercnccs and the emergence of a stand- 
ard speech gained a good start during the Tokugawa period, when Edo 
became the political center of the country and die daimyo and their 
arge retinues traveled back and forth to it from the provinces. ^Vilh the 
selecdon of Edo as the new capital of Japan it became inevitable that 
the Tokyo dialect should serve as the standard. Tlie modem system of 
compulsory elementary e<hicaiion was first promulgated in 187*, but it 
was not until 188G that uniform rules establishing the primary school 
system were proclaimed and not until 1905 that standard textbooks for 
the Japanese language were distributed throughout die country. At this 
time also, dirough uniform normal school training and the use of teach- 
ing manuals of various kinds, an effort was made to siandardite gram- 
mar and establish a style of writing based on the spoken language. 
Reflations concerning the forms of kanji and kana and rules tor 
spellings in kana were issued. The radio, movies, television, and other 
media of mass communic.ition have in recent times heljied the teachen 
to CTeate in each community a citircniy that can speak a common lan- 
guage with those coming from other aieas. This trend may mean that a 
person wi end up retaining a dialect as well as learning this common 
anguage m which speakers of different dialects adjust their speech 
oims to each other, but this is a frequent occurrence in other countries 
as wf . the common language (Aydmi-go) is not exactly the same as the 
s antar anguage {hydjun-go} taken as the model in the schools, but it 
possesses in essence the features of the language of the middle and 
ug er c asses in Tokyo on which the standard language is based. 

onori c teims, dialect forms, and syiccial slang vocabularies lemain 
as holdoveis fiom the past, but tn almost all respects Tapaiiese has been 
moving toward standardization and uniformity over the past 100 years 

Nevertheless, language is a comiantly changing institution, and if tire 
spoken and wtmcii loims aie meigcd. new influeiues tend to pull ihem 
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apart again. And if old rrgiona! and clais diatecta! difTcrcntiations are 
disappearing, new ones arc dcieloptng. In actuality the language of 
Japanese urban dwellers (parttctilarly residenw of Tokjo) or of the new 
business or intellccxual elites h a far cry from svhat is taught in the 
schools. Tlie speech of such penons is liberally sprinkled witJi foreign 
phrases and expressions, often made popular through imported movies 
or phonograph records. In up]ser-class families which base frequently 
traveled abroad or whose children ate expected to be educated abroad, 
the father is called papa and die mother mama, and babies are taught 
to say baibai (bj-e-bje). 

LANGUAGE AND WAYS OF THINKING 
No matter how much Japanese has been standardired or modemized. it 
still is identifiably Japanese. It remains a language which retains much 
more of its traditional qualities than it lias abandoned. And so we may 
ask whether the language, this most intimate |>os$ession of the Japa- 
nese people, is more than just a vehicle of communication. Is it possible 
that Japanese has an identity of its outi and hence a capacity to put 
Its imprint on the minds of eacli generation of Japanese? Does the 
Japanese language, in other svords. have some p.iTi in creating and per- 
petuating the Japanese st)le of culture? We should hardly wish to deny 
such a role to language, yet consincing ]>TOof is hard to come by. In a 
field of conjecture as uncharted as this it might be best to leave the 
entire subject alone until sufficient empirical work has been done, but 
too many hypotheses have been set adrift, and too many cliche hate 
become part of the folklore of cultural comparison to permit this. We 
shall take, therefore, the work of one noted philosopher and follotv his 
inquiries into ihb complex question of relationships. 

Professor Nakamura Hajime of Tokyo Onivcniiy in his work entitled 
Tdyojin no shii hdhd, published in two s-olumcs in Japanese in igjS- 
19-19 “nd in English translation in 19G0 and 1964, discusses what he calls 
the ways al thinking of the peoples of India and East Asia. For him reli- 
gion plays a primary role in determining values and thought patterns. For 
Japan religion would include Buddhism. Confucianism, shamanism, and 
Shinto thought. The Japanese people, according to Nakamura, has-e a 
tendency to tliink primarily in terms of the particular social nexus in 
which they find themselves: they afco show certain frratioiiafisUc tend- 
encies in their thinking and a general inclination tosvard the acceptance 
of actuality. Emphasis on the social nexus to which one belongs brings 
with it, says Nakamura, an oserstressing of human relations; an ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of the group o\er those of its participating 
members; a dose obsers'ance of family morals; an emphasis on rank and 
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social position; a tendency toward ultranationalism; an absolute devo- 
tion to specific individuah, illustrated in particular by Emperor wor- 
ship: sectarianism and factionalism; a willingness to defend through the 
use of force the ingroup to which one belongs; acute moral self-reflec- 
tion; and, contrariwise, a lack of awareness of religious values. The 
irrationalistic tendencies of the Japanese, says Nakamura, are revealed 
in their neglect of logical rules, inability to think with logical co- 
herence, intuitive and emotional approach to problems, inability to 
form complicated ideas, fondness for simple symbolic expressions, and 
lack of knowledge of the objective order. Dealing with the Japanese 
tendency to accept actuality, Nakamura discusses the habit of stressing 
the ‘‘intuitive sensible concrete"* rather than tire universal and the alti- 
tude which emphasires the fluid, incipient character of events. 

Illustrating these points, Nakamura refers to various facets of the 
Japanese language. ‘‘Language,*' he says, "is basic to the life of a people; 
so basic that when a sjrecial language system comes into being, we may 
say that a people has come into being." On the relationship between 
linguistic forms and ways of thinking, he follows "what seems to be 
the general assumption that, to a certain extent, between the two there 
IS a relationship of corresjiondence or parallel development— that lan- 
guage is a representation in sound of the concept which is produced as 
* operation of thinking within our consciousness." More- 

over, if there is such an intimate relationship between the operations of 
anguage and thinking, it is worthwhile and indeed necessary to use forms 
of linguistic expression as a key in studying forms and ways of thinking." * 

Many of Nakamura’s observations on the relationship of linguistic 
t^s to ways of thought in Japan are probably very much to the point, 
ihe tendency to emphasirc the social nexus is undeniable, and this in 
many instances seems to bring with it a great emphasis on the structure 
ot human relations within the context of any discoune. The answer 
question, such as "Aren't you going to school?” usually » 
m, Im not,” because the asker of the question has implied that the 
person who is being addressed is not going to school. The answer is 
made in accordance with the supixBed expectation of the questioner 
instead of with the fact involved. The elaboration of honorific and 
humble forms likewise points to a high degree of sensitivity to the social 
medium in whidt speech is being iLd. 

But hovv far can vve carry the interpretation of linguistic evidence? 
is It true that a “respect for labor in vocational life resulted in the high 

Hajime, The H ay! of Thinking of FaUern Peoples, rev ed . Honolulu. 
■Sli- P S5t> ^ 

»lbid, pp 15-0. 
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esteem of things produced as the fruits of labor?" ><* And is this to 
account for ilie fact that boiled rice is called goban (with the honorific)? 
In his disausion of the attempt on the part of the Japanese to appre- 
hend' the absolute in the phenomenal svorld, Nakamura points to the 
use of the honorific prefix in eser^day words like o-cha (tea) and o-mizti 
(water). This comes, according to him. from the tendency in Buddhism 
to admit the spirituality o! grass, trees, and even nonliving things. 

^Vhile recognizing the existence of a most complex sjstem of les'els 
of usage in Japanese, we still must be able to tell with more than 
subjective insight what the significance is of the social interplay which 
Nakamura calls the "ritual in conversation." Can we go so far, as 
Nakamura does, as to say that since the first- and second-person subject 
is frequently omitted, the Japanese lack a "full awareness of the in- 
dividual or of an independent performer of actions as an objecthc 
being”? Or can we agree with him that the "Japanese have no way to 
state, or to attribute actions to, a specific performer of action"?*’ ^Ve 
have seen that the absence of a stai^ subject does not mean that com- 
munication cannot take place; the forms of the verbs and other hon- 
orific elements offer sufficient evidence of who the subject is. Unfor- 
tunately for Nakamura's argument, the spedal use of die prefixes to 
which he is here referring is restricted even in Buddhist contexts to a 
few examples. There still remains the question of how forms like gohan, 
o-eha, and o-mizu became petrified in usage, and it would seem difficult 
to ascribe them entirely to Buddhism. Wliat can u-e. in fact, deduce 
about the religiosity of the American who leaves his friends each day 
with the parting remark "Cood-b)-e!" which comes from "God be with 
yer* 

According to Nakamura, the irrationalistic tendencies of the Japanese 
are confirmed in their language by the use of the postpositional par- 
ticle. "This part of speech," he sa}$. "has the characteristic not only of 
expressing cognitive. logical iclauons, but abo of expressing to some 
degree various delicate shades of emotion . . . emphasizing some specific 
meanings, evoking attention to some aspects of things, distinguishing 
delicate variations of emotions, and peavingj rich overtones of meaning 
just became of this ambiguity." But to anj’one who has read William 
Shakespeare or T. S. Eliot, Nakamura's statement that "the Japanese 
language is peculiarly sensitive in its grasp of emotion" is hard to 
accept, and it is still a question as to whether it is the language that 
is the determining factor or the use to which Japanese speakers put it. 
lo/fejd, p. 509 

•i/tid, p. 53-. 

12/6;<f,pp. 531-53*. 
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What are we to do with the often-repeated claim that the Japanese 
language is notably deficient in words denoting intellectual and inferen- 
tial processes of thought? This may have been the case in earlier times, 
but with the borrowing of Chinese, Buddhist, and Western terms vir- 
tually every philosophical system has been assimilated into Japanese 
culture and expounded in the Japanese language, and a Nishida Kitaro 
has been able to devise an original though eclectic philosophy of his 
own. The lack of relative pronouns, says Nakamura,** prevents "closely 
knit thinking in Japanese," but the Japanese language merely uses 
another device, attributive modification, to take their place, without 
damage to the communication of thought. 

Again, the observation made by Nakamura that the Japanese lan- 
guage has a structure unfit for the expression of logical conceptions 
asks the language to perform under conditions for which it was tradi- 
tionally unprepared. Here again, borrowing from Chinese and Western 
languages has in modem limes remedied whatever deficiencies might 
once have existed, and if logicians could not have expressed themselves 
in ancient Japanese, the same probably could be said of Old English. 

But Nakamura goes on to claim the Japanese have difficulty in form- 
ing complicated ideas for the reason tliat the Japanese language "is, 
generally speaking, very poor in imaginative words based on abstract 
and univenal ideas." *‘ Nforeover. it is also "not adequate to exact objec- 
tive statement." but rather is colored by an "illogical” quality. The 
problem here, obviously, is the question of whose Japanese we are to 
talk about. Too often Nakamura's complainu and those of others who 
have gone before him are lodged against an older form of the language 
which could not possibly contain the lexicon of modem science and 
philosophy. And too often they fail to recognize that different means 
may be taken in different languages to express the same or similar 
thin^. The Japanese language today h certainly adequate for die 
requirements which are put to it. And if the Japanese of the 1590s or 
the 1890s was less adequate, it would seem that it was more the fault 
of the culture (the users) than of the language itself. 

None of the foregoing can possibly deny the proposition with which 
we started this discussion, namely, that language is an important and 
revealing aspect of culture. But what is at issue is the exact function 
o anguage as an ingredient of culture and the way in which it b 
interrelated with the thought process It is mainly when writers like Naka- 
rnura place the blame upon language for certain "inadequacies” of 
t e Japanese mind that we feci uneasy. Turn these statements around, 
13/b.d, p 53^ 

Ulbid., p 557 
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so as merely to claim that iingiibtic expressions or syntactical forms are 
the result of the cultural requirements and conventions of a given 
period in history, and the proposition seems less questionable. 

It is perfectly true that the Japanese language until modern times 
has not been used to carry the burden of logical syllogisms or closely 
reasoned briefs on legal cases, but is this the fault of the language or the 
influence of the culture? It is quite true that the Japanese people until 
modem times were not called upon to express themselves in the kind 
of rigorous reasoning which was begun in the ^Vest by the Greeks. 
But to say that the Japanese mind had not been put through complex 
and sophisticated processes of reasoning by Buddhist and Confucian 
thinkers would be to ignore a large area of Japanese intellectual history. 
There is also a fasamting though dangerous game that can be plajed 
with vocabulary. Why is it that the Japanese have a dozen different 
words for rain during varying seasons, whereas English differentiates, 
by use of adjectives, only in the quality of precipitation? What is the 
significance of the use by the Japanese of the expression sumanai (lit- 
erally, “I can never repay") for the idea of “I am sorry" in English? 
And what meanings can we squeeze from the study of a host of other 
words which are special to the Japanese aesthetic vocabulary {sabi, tot 
instance) or expressions which seem to reveal an entirely different con- 
ception of man and nature (for example, hara go iatsu, "to get angry”; 
literally, "the stomach risei’7? 

Admittedly also, Japanese lacked many areas of vocabulary as the 
country faced the prospect of building a new nadon-state. The concept 
of "nation" was not even available and had to be freshly coined: AoAka. 
Beyond that, whole categories of new conceptions had to be clothed in 
newly created words: the people, citizens, freedom, rights, political 
party, individualism, and a host of others. And while the Japanese intel- 
lectual or political leader was impatiently running the Japanese through 
vocabulary drilb of new and unfamiliar words, a large residue of old 
words standing for old attitudes and wa)S of thought remained in use. 

Loan words add suppleness to a language, which may thus become a 
medium for the development of fresh and complicated concepts and 
ideas. These ideas may in turn create a need for new vocabulary anti 
even for new grammatical structures. Language and thought may thus 
bring about changes in each other’s development, but in the process it 
ft'ould 6e difficult to assert that either cakes' precedence oter the othei. 
Unquestionably, by comparison with other, more scientifically con- 
trolled studies in language, the whole problem of meaning — the accre- 
tion of new meanings when new words are added to a language and the 
effect on a language when concepts new to a cnlture are acquired — is 
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hardly touched by scientific analysis. Newly accepted terms and concepts 
may be incompletely understood when newly adopted into a language. 
Even well established terms may not be understood by more than a 
fraction of the community. We tfaerefore terminate this portion of our 
discussion with what has by now become a cliche, that language and 
thought, as well as language and the other aspects of culture, bear a 
close relationship to each other. The relationship between language and 
thought, however, requires luriher. most careful analysis. 


LANGUAGE AND MODERNIZATION 

Whether or not the Japanese spoken and written language has any 
in erent weaknesses, it has undeniably been an adequate tool of com- 
munication for the Japanese people as they have overcome the many 
problerm of modernization which they have faced since 1868. The diffi- 
culties in language reform met by other Asian countries remind us of 
the importance of language as a vehicle for social and political change 
an as a necessary foundation for national development. The many 
ways in which the Japanese adjusted and simplified their linguistic 
arsenal as they came into the modern world resulted in a remarkably 
upp e anguage, capable of expressing virtually everything required in 
TAw^ut li* phrased in grammatical forms that repeat or closely 
the case* ^ hundred years ago this was certainly not 

"^*srerner residing in Japan in the 1860s it was probably not 
ftiA* ‘hat the Japanese would be capable of modemizitig 

w ' For several decades. In fact, higher learning in Japan 

instr ^”Sl‘sh or German texts and even on English or German 

mstructors. The Japanese medical student, to take an example, was 
dissertation in Gemian. so that until well into the 
rprhn' T entire medical profession tended to express its 

Z ZH ^ Germanized Japanese. This is 

TanmA^*^ necessary. The Japanese can now write medical textbooks in 
absorbed il,e medical vocabulary originally derived 
Rphinrt iw ^ana transaiptions or in character translations. 

(TTowth • *‘^“^'’^™nt lie many decades of learning and institutional 

^ * expansion of the Japanese medical profession, 
o e creation of medical schools dedicated to the training of 
Japanese stii enis (and using the Japanese language) and the prolifera- 
tion of htispitals on the practical side and of research institutes on tlie 
theoKtical-all the foundation work, in other words, to make modem 
me icine an integral part of ihe Japanese technological world. 
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Of the many changes required of a traditionaj langxiage sjstem before 
h can serse its purpose in a modem state, one of the first involves the 
unification of the spoken and written styles. Although this came about 
with relative ease in Japan, we sliould not assume that the achievement 
was painless or effortless. In fact, if we follow the so-called "gem-bim- 
ilchi" (unification of spoken and WTiuen systems) movement in Japan, 
we shall see that nearly half a century was required. Japan was fortu- 
nate in having an early start and an intellectual leadership which recog- 
nized the importance of a common language for vigorous national 
growth. 

The language unification movement in Japan is sometimes dated 
from 1866, when Maejima Hisoka, the man who later became knovvii 
for his reform of the Japanese postal system, proposed to the Shogun 
that Chinese characters should be abolished and written materials fol- 
low speech. ^Vhcn, half a century later, Shiga Naoya published tire first 
part of his famous novel An'ya koro (Road through the dark night), 
what might be called a pure colloquiaJizcd style, still literary in the 
sense that the discursiveness of everyday speech was avoided, was at 
last realhed in fiction. The path between Maejima and Shiga was nei- 
ther straight nor direct. 

In the fust yean after Maejiraa's proposals, while there was fairly 
common agreement that language reform was necessary, there was little 
agreement on what should be done. Some felt that a colloquiallzed style 
should be expressed in romaniratron. Katd Hiroyuki, who later became 
president of Tokyo Imperial Univenity. and Nishi Amane, a student of 
literature who had studied at Leiden Univenity, advocated a rather 
high colloquial style. They wTote using the form de gozani to express 
the verb "to be." Shimizu Usaburo used the form de aru in his transla- 
tion of a work on chemistry, while UeU Eraori employed the polite 
form in a work on human rights. Only certain newspapen, along 

with some w'omen’s and girls’ magazines, tried a truly colloquialired 
style. 

- The yean 1883-1889 were marked by massive influence from the ^Vest 
upon Japan. Pressing for agreement between speech and vvTiting, Mo- 
2ume Takami published his Gem-bun-ilchi in 1886. The Kana-no-Kai 
(Kana Society) was formed to further the use of the kana in writing 
Japanese, and the Komajikai (Romanization Society) campaigned for 
the use of the alphabet. But it is among the novelists that we see how 
much progress was being made. Following the example set by the racon- 
teurs of the day, Futabatei Shimei and Yamada Bimyd became the fint 
WTiters of fiction to attempt a spoken-language style. Considering how 
closely all former writers, in narration and description, had followed 
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ihc forms of Uie classical literary language. Fiitabatei’s Ukigumo (The 
drifting clouds) was a mitesione in the history of the effort to make 
svTiting sound like speech. But in the nationalistic half-decade between 
1890 to 1894. culminating in the Sino-Japanese IVar, writers like Ozaki 
Kdyo and Koda Rohan went back to the seventeenth century and took 
the noselist Ibara (Ihara) Saikaku lor their model, thus combining ele- 
gant and popularized elements in tlieir writing; Mori Ogai attempted a 
combination of Japanese, Chinese, and westernized elements; and 
othen tried a style based on the literal translation of European writing. 
Under these circumstances the movement to colloquialize writing made 
virtually no headsvay. 

The next half-decade, from 1895 to 1899, found Ueda Kazutoshi, who 
had returned from a tour of study in Europe and was newly installed 
as professor of philology at Tokyo Imperial Univenity, arguing strenu- 
ously for a colloquiahzed style using the standard language taught in 
the schools. The use of de aru gained ascendancy when Ozaki K6)d’s 
new novels, Aobudd (Green grapes) and Tajd taken (Endless feelings, 
endless regrets), won wide poptdar favor. And $0, when during the first 
decade of the twentieth century European naturalism strongly influ 
enced Japanese fiction, the absorption of a colloquialized style in fiction 
gained many converu. The spoken-language style was popularized by 
such leading literary men as Natsume Soseki and Terada Torahiko. 
Moreover, the textbooks issued by the Ministry of Education In 190S" 
1904 employed the forms of the standard language in a colloquialized 
style, and compositions by schoolchildren, it was deaeed, should follow 
the spoken language. 

By the yean 1910-1922 virtually every writer in Japan had turned 
to the colloquialized style. In addition to Natsume and Mori, numerous 
authors whose names are now well known— Nagai Kafu, Tanizaki Jun'- 
ichtrd, MushanokSji Saneatsu. Akutagawa Ryunosuke, Kikiichi Kan— 
experimented with the new style. Mushanokoji in particular was suc- 
Mssful in using the forms of everyday speech, Arishima Takeo adopted 
\vestem phrasing, and with the appearance of Shiga’s An'ya kora a truly 
ronase colloquial style materialized lor fiction. When, in 1922. the 
Tokyo ^ra/u and Nichimchi began to publish their editorials in the 
style of the spoken language, the new style had gained a major victory. 

, history of the adoption of colloquial language by the writers 

of ficuon in Japan tells only a small portion of the story of the devel- 
opment of Japanese as a modem language. As in the medical profes- 
sion, every aspect of Japanese life was obliged to pass through phases 
of some sort of tutelage when intellectual horizons and the accom- 
panying terminology were expanded almost entirely in a foreign me- 
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dium. Onl) gradually did the new A-ocabuIary become domesticated, and 
the new structural forms necessary for the cont-ejance oi new ideas 
take shape. To gain final acceptance and assimilation of these innora- 
tions required a complex and widespread interaction between the 
absorption of new ideas into the culture and the mass communication 
of new language forms and content. To achiese this goal required more 
tlian just the evolution of a colloquial style among novelists and jour- 
nalists. The complex interplay of reforms in compulsory education, the 
effect of new textbooks, and the influence of military conscription and 
military training, of the spread of neuspapen and popular journals, of 
the radio and cinema, and of travel abroad and visits from foreigners 
which lie behind the condition of the Japanese language today is 
beyond quantification. The Japanese language has been a major vehicle 
of modernization, hut without the feverish activity of the Japanese peo- 
ple, dedicated to absorbing and domesticating the technological and 
ideological features of modem society, there Vk’ould have been little 
incentive for language reform. The fact that language was an equal 
partner in modernization with many other aspects of Japanese culture 
is perhaps the outstanding characteristic of language in Japan during 
the past century. 
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APPROACHES TO THE STUDY 
OF JAPANESE LITERATURE 


Japans literature, no less than the literaiure of any other nation, is one 
of its most expresshe protincts, for it reveals the seniimenu ami 
oughts of its jKOple ami their attitudes toward their intellectual or 
aesthetic values. Japan today is one of the most literarily inclined coun- 
tries in the world. TJie number of bools published annually is second 
only to that in the Soviet Union, ami the country far exceeds the 
nited States in the number of new titles and in the total number of 
ropies of bools sold each year. Japan ranks high in the readership of 
Its newspapers and journals and In almost any other index of national 
interest in the written word. The author, too. whether the strictly 
iterary variety or the scltolar-aiiic, occupies a prominent position in 
• 1 P^Wic. It is not at all unusual for one or more of the 

in ivi uaU with the highest annual incomes to be men of letters and 
not, a m the United States, actors or entenainen. Visitors to Japan 
ay amared by the number of bookstores to be found even in small 
and, above all. by the large number of patrons who purchase 
Mk. or >u„d (or lioim ond b.oOTe «iihom piirchiiing. Clearly the 
pasti^*' IS highly prired. and reading an extremely popular 


e stu y of the literature of a given people need not by any means 
in 1° literary specialist or critic. There is much 

• ^ "Titten or published output of a society whidi does not 

^ in literature. Such a person tends to leave to 

suhip ' j or the essays on philosophical or religious 

nniin'^ I ^ *.* likely to concern himself with the wTitings of the 
^arv^ ^onomist. the polemicist, or the journalist. The field of lit- 
bound*^*^' a" words, has its particular interests and its accepted 

sries nd anyone whose primary concern with Japanese Htera- 
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Hire is to gain some s])ecial insight into Japanese culture must be 
prepared to look beyond these iratliiional disciplinary boundaries. 
While o{ late members of the literary profession have followed many 
unusual lines of inquiry, for instance, into value preferences and read- 
ing habits, it is more common for tftem to confine their field of interest 
to subjects defined by the term lUeratuTe itself. 

But wh3t is l/terafitre? The answer is not simply giien. In hct, count- 
less generations of wriien in the West from Aristotle and Horace to 
such more recent poets and critics as Alexander Tope, \\'illiam ^^’ords• 
worth, Percy Shelley, T. S. Eliot, and I. A. Richards have debated the 
content of literature and the precise qualities vvhich make a piece of 
writing literature railier than something else. A composite view of their 
thought does not assure us of a satisfactory definition, but it can surely 
help to identifj' the main qualities which haie been looked hr in 
literature by our best-known critics. 

One of the most fundamental and distinguishing features of literature 
upon which these critics agree is that it employs a special kind and 
quality of language. While scientific language is, ideally speaking, deno- 
tative, aiming at an exact conconlance and corrcsjiondencc between the 
woni and what it refers to, literary language is highly eonnolalive. In 
literature, language itself is used creatively and imaginatively. Cliarged 
with nuances, associations, and memories of past usage, literary lan- 
guage conveys a richer load of feeling and emotion than does the lan- 
guage of science. It is not merely referential but has an expressive side, 
conveying the tone, attitude, and special sensitivities of the vs-ritcr. 
Moreover, all kinds of rheioricaJ deviers. such as meter, alliteration, pat- 
terns of sound, and inner contrasts and op}XMitions. as well as con- 
sistencies and harmonies of a subtle variety not found in straightfor- 
ward expository writing, are used in ihc writing of literature. Language, 
then, employed with an emphasis on expressive form, esjiccially evident 
in iHKir) but no ln\ present in ptose, it a major ingt^ient of lilera- 
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lure. Liieiature, in otliei words, is an art svltich demands appreciadon 
for these qualities as well as for tlie expository content of its WTiting. 

Another distinguishing trait of literature, one which is closely related 
to the qualities of language referred to above, is its imaginative char- 
acter, or what some critics have called its fictionaUiy or inventiveness. 
The statements in novels, poems, or dramas are not literally true. They 
are not logical propositions and must be accepted by the reader in the 
spirit which Wordsworth called a "willing suspension of disbelief." 
However much literature may be drawn from real life, the time and 
place of a novel are not those of real life. Close scrutiny will reveal that 
even die most realistic novel, the very "slice of life” of the naturalist, 
is constructed according to certain artistic conventions which do vio- 
lence to reality. Thus, a system of aesthetic values is implied, and a work 
of literature must demonstrate these values to merit acceptance. 

A third feature of literature, particularly the kind which has been 
appreciated generation alter generation, is its universality of tlieme 
whidr can appeal both emotionally and intellectually to readers Sfip- 
arated by wide social, cultural, or historical distances. Literature is 
basically humanistic, and it extracts from the particular circumstance 
the qualities of the human condition which transcend the moment and 
touch the imaginations of successive generations. William Shakespeare 
and Johann Wolfgang von Goethe continue to attract their readen 
because they deal with basic problems, those of good and evil, truth 
and falsehood, which are as pertinent today as they were in the past. 
Universality of theme is an elusive literary quality, since few authors 
have expressed themselves consistently in masterful terms. Yet this qual 
ity IS surely one which the critic is apt to look for in making his judg- 
ment of the "excellence" of a work of literature. 

Literature, finally, i$ charged with emotion. This is perhaps most 
true of poetry, but emotion is not absent in fiction and drama. The 
very expressiveness of literary language implies emotionality. The povver 
tK capacity to speak through emotional rapport witli 

e aut or as much as through the intellecL It is for this reason that 
iterature provides a penetrating revelation of the feelings as well as 
e t ougits of a given writer and permits the most direct communica- 
tion between writer and audience. 

From tlie above it can be seen that literature must tend to confine 
genres. Poetry of course is the most venerable recep- 
ac e o iterary expression, but drama and prose, in the form of novels 
and essays, are equally respected media. The Japanese literary output 
IS similar m its major genres to that of Western literature. Thus the 
genres themselves are easily compared. But this is less true of such 
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matters as language, style, and content svhcre great differences exist 
and comparisons become extremely difficult. 


THE CULTURAL RELEVANCE 
OF JAPANESE LITERATURE 

As we have noted, Japanese literature is not often studied primarily 
for what it reveals of Japan's culture and history. As an object of 
disciplinary specialization, it is studied in its own right for its intrinsic 
values. The main objectis’C of studies of this kind is the description 
and anal)sis of literary works themselves. If literary scholars are con- 
cerned with the relationship of culture to the literary product, it is not 
so much for what literature reveals about the culture as the resene. As 
to the relationship benveen culture and literature, these scholars are 
quite sharply divided between those who believe that a literary work 
should be studied on its os^ti terms without reference to the cultumi 
background of the author and those who believe that it is more satis- 
factory to move from the cultural environment to an analysis of the 
work of literature. 

The first group of literary analysts, upholders of the intrinsic ap- 
proacli. believe that the study of literature should, fint and foremost, 
concentrate on the work of an itself. Among the most articulate U|> 
holden of this belief have been the New Critics of the United Stales. 
Proponents of this approach agree that it is the form ol a n-ork that 
should be the proper focus of their study; they are united in ruling 
out of their consideration the data of historical period, social context, 
or biographical iniormation concerning the aullior. On the contrary, 
their attention is focused on the analysis of diction, "key words," 
rhythm, meter, and other elements of style svhicli emerge from the 
literary work itself. Such concern for the form and aesthetic content ol 
individual works of literature has been helpful in dircrting attention 
to the historical literature of Japan as individual works of art and not 
merely as "the protlucts of an agr.” The New Critics have urged the 
student to ask what it was that the author originally hoped to achieve 
and what it was that the original audience received from its reading. 
In other words, they have sought to focus attention upon the work of 
art in terms of its intrinsic value system, and this approach is of the 
utmost importance when a work of literature is a product of a foreign 
culture. 

Tlie other, and quite fegiiimatc, approach to rfteraiurc has been car- 
ried forwan! by the proiwnems of what we might call the exinnsie 
method of analysis. Such an approach seels to study and interpret litera- 
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ture in the light of its social context and its antecedents, thus proticiing 
a causal explanation which professes to account for a piece of literature 
in terms of its historical and environmental origins. Scholan using this 
approach base varied from those who put primary stress upon the his- 
torical miliei: or the social environment of the author to those who 
look for the main determining facton of literary creation in the bio- 
^aphical details of an author's life or in his psycholog)-, the climate of 
1 eas, secular or tlieological, of his age, or some quintessential spirit of 
IS time. Such scholan have looked outside the s»-ork of art itself to 
nd explanations as to bow it came into being, why it was written, and 
what it means. 


Both approaches arc obvioioly useful to the student of Japanese cul 
ture if explanations of “meaning" of Japanese literature are taken as 
cing indicatise of certain qualities and conditions w-ithin the culture 
ilse . The intrinsic approach permits us to inquire into what it was 
lat tie Japanese at any given time looked for in their literary crea- 
lons an what the range of their sensibilities might have been. The 
extrinsic approach gives us certain clues to the relationship between 
cultural conditions and artistic achievement. 

t is of course the latter approacli whicli provides the most persistent 
and popular method of studying literature as the revelation of a culture, 
s va uei, and its goals. Assuming that "literature is an expression of 
totally deny that both the writer 
” work are creations of a society in some specific period of his- 
ry, some sc olars have attempted to demonstrate how various pieces 
rim Ji *ij^^*^* • literary genres reflect certain characteristics of their 
especially prone to regard literature as a means of 
**^*'^' access to the ideas and insights of a particular historical 
(co\\f them claiming that the poems in the Man'yoshu 

mirror the naivete and the early exuberance of a 
rtiirprt ^^****^^*^'*^^’ literature of the classical age which pro- 

linteri (after 1002) is believed to be closely 

TmnprJ,? ^ conditions of elegance and sophistication of life at the 
the fpii,t»i Kyoto. Literary historians read into the products of 

no dram works as the Heike monogatari or the 

fhp pessimkm occasioned by the civil conflicts and 

Influence of the court. They see in these works both a 
fr><» t>,P i ° warrior and a religious sentiment express- 

iRfiSV Literature of the Tokugawa period (1600- 

), p rticularly the works of Ibara (Ihara) Saikaku and Chikamatsu 
nzaemon, is said to express the pleasure-seeking values of the newly 
prosperous merchant class, which for all its wealth was excluded from 
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political influence. And finally the literature of the Meiji period (1868- 
1912), marked by a great diversity of l)p« and sentiments, is explained 
as the product of a society in transition, struggling to resolve the con- 
flict betsveen traditional values and the challenge of Western ideas. 
Hach such evaluation may well be ovetdrasvn, but a given piece of 
literature is by its very nature to some extent a social document. In the 
study of Japanese culture, because of the inaccessibility of so much of 
the more technical material in the fields of philosophy or religious 
exegesis, literary rvorks have tended to play a more important role for 
the non-Japanese intellectual or cultural historian. The editon of 
Sources of Japanese Tradition* have provided a glimpse of the variety 
of UTitings which lie in abundance for use by the intellectual hbtorian 
once he can master the Japanese language. The religious essay, the his- 
torical tract, and the philosophical exposition are yet to be extensisely 
used by ^Vestemers as a means of inquiry into the Japanese historical 
mintL 

To return to the problem of the relationship of a literature to its 
culture, literature not only can serx'e as a mirror of social values, mores, 
and ideas; it is also itself a source of influence upon society. Literary 
svorks are not necessarily the passhe recipienu of the stamp of a gisen 
age: they themseh-es help to form the intellectual or cultural climate. 
Individual literary works may be highly influential in molding group 
behavior or in influendng personal motiration. Evidence of (hi* influ- 
ence is abundant, especially in periods of mass readership. During the 
Tokugawa period, government censorship of certain types of literature, 
particularly the love-suicide play^, was motivated by the influence which 
lliese plays had upon popular morab. In modem times Marxist or 
Communist writers have produced noveb and plays whose social and 
]>olitical messages have received wide acceptance. 

The interrelationships between literature and culture are obviously 
manifold, and the task of the scholar who would assess literature both 
in its own terms and as a revelation of the society whicli produced it 
is most complex. This is particularly so when we as outsiders to Japa- 
nese culture attempt to assess the meaning of Japanese literature or to 
extract from it its social significance. In another sense, hossever. the 
outsider can bring to a study of Japanese literature certain qualities of 
judgment and evaluation which may prove useful. The comparative 
approach to a national literature is necessary it one is to rise above the 
level of parochialism in his critical judgments. Such an approach can 
broaden the reader's perspectise and improve his understanding and 
'TsunftU Rjuuku, Uilliatn ThcoJwc dc Barj. and Donald Ktme. Sourret 0/ 
Japanetr Tradition, New Yort. 19J8. 
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appreciation of the Kay literature manifests itself in a variety of cul- 
tures. Questions svhich have traditionally been asked by the students of 
one natiorial literature can provide fresh lines of inquiry into another. 
The identification of marked differences between two literary traditions 
can set in motion a whole line of inquiry into the reasons why a cul- 
ture has stressed one style of expression rather than another. 

Perhaps the ultimate aim of a comparative approach to literature 
sv-ould be to devise a uniform set of criteria for classifying and judging 
a literatures. Yet, universal standards are extremely difficult to estab- 
lish and to apply, and it is certainly too early to expect a full repertory 
o agreed upon standards by which the critic can bridge the cultural 
di ferences between Europe and Japan. In practice, the Japanese critic 
still relies heavily upon his own systems of evaluation to judge his past 
iterature, and conversely the Western critic is prone to view Japanese 
iterature through eyes colored by moral .and aesthetic expectations 
deriving from his own historical tradition. Tlius it has taken nearly half 
a century to move from the highly tendentious approach of William 
oeorge Aston, whose History of Japanese LUeraUtre was so critical of 
r / ^ creative Japanese literary forms and whose apprecia- 
ion of Japanese poetry or the classical n6 drama proved so weak, to 
the preset generation of men like Donald Keene. Edward G. Seiden- 
sticker. Howard S. Hibbett. and Robert H. Brower, who are able to 
wterpret with great subtlety and sympatl.y the peculiarly Japanese ele- 
menu in Japanese literature both past and present, 
dnwi” insight by Westerners into Japanese literature developed 
.lowly and only aCa, .he appearance «1 an adeqna.e number ot com- 
, I Japane« into lire languages o! the Wert, At 

.V,!??’ 1" » I'isios? °1 Japanese 

slsos "ha. he "rote about Js inron- 
na’ drT r Arthur Waley's ttanrlations ol the 

litetatu™fo3it,'s'',‘*''r“'”i' (‘D35). classical Japanese 

ronfrsK. ** . * audience in Western countries, 
willintn. recent interest in Japanese literature and the 

has h° ® major contribution to world literature 

• nr., r.rs .1 'uight call a changing aesthetic both in world litera- 

and fhp TV literature. At present the literary worlds of Japan 

niimhflr cf coalesced in many ways and have been fused at a 

nf rnn VI ^cn a sharing between France and Japan 

ot considerab e importance. French impressionism found a parallel in 
* wedding of the poetic qualities of the 
n prose. Earl R. Miner has shown in The Japanese Tradition 
in ri IS I an American LUerature the stimulus that Amy Lowell 
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received from fhe haiku in Pictures of the Floating ft'orld and IVhat’s 
o’clock. Erra Pound was another poet affected by Japanese poetry. Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, one of the great dramatists of modern times, found 
inspiration in the no drama, particularly its structural and technical 
aspects. And more recently. Western dramatists and movie producers 
such as Joshua Logan and Paul Green have responded enthusiastically 
to Japanese techniques and forms in their theatrical and cinematic 
presentations. 

But perhaps the reverse current, the influence of Western literature 
on Japanese v\nriters, is more readily apparent. The history of Japanese 
literature after 1868 is in many respects the story of Japanese response 
to ^Vestern influence on the form and content of literary expression. 
As translators rendered info Japanese the historical fiction and drama 
of Lord Lytton, Sir Walter Scott, and Shakespeare, the science fiction 
of Jules Verne, and the political novels of Benjamin Disraeli, Japanese 
vmten quickly followed suit in their own manner. Tsubouchi Sh6y6 
called for an intensification of realism, as opposed to the moralrsc/c, 
comic, or decadent fiction that had been popular in Tokugawa Japan. 
Russian naturalism was introduced in the works of Futabatei Shimei. 
European romanticism caught the imagination of Japanese poets. £mile 
Zola, Gustave Flaubert, and Guy de Maupassant stimulated a Japanese 
brand of naturalism, all in the early decades following the Meiji Res- 
toration. 

Japanese literature today reflects all the reactions to realism found 
in the ^Vcst; the psychological approach of Edith Wharton and Thorn- 
ton ^Vilder; the Freudian interpretation typified by D. H. Lawrence; 
the neoromantic movement exemplified by Romain Rolland, Hermann 
Hesse, and Joseph Conrad: impressionism as exemplified by Marcel 
Proust; S}mbo]ism in its many forms, all have had their impact in 
Japan. As communication between ^Vest and East improved, each lit- 
erary movement in Europe quickly had its counterpart in Japan. Yet 
at the same time we should rccognire that botlt literatures were moving 
toward each other in spirit, and the passage back and forth across 
the oceans increasingly was weaving Japanese and ^Vesiem literature 
into a single fabric. 

Today, therefore, it has become more and more difficult to disting;uish 
a distinctive Japanese literature from that of the West — if we ignore 
the difference in language. In the field of the novel, for instance, though 
a few modem writers (Tanizaki Jun’ichiro, Nagai Kafu, kfishima 
Yiikio) have consciously dipped into their native literary heritage, many 
authors and critics feel that there is little or no connection betvseen 
themselves and pre-Meiji literatine. There are many reasons for this. 
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inclticling the desire to be “iip to date." but the chief reason for the 
present alienation of the Japanese from ilteir literary tradition lies in 
the nature of modem society. Japan's industrial modernization has been 
accompanied by a drastic change in ideas and mores, and aesthetic 
values in literature have consequently been affected by conditions sim 
liar to those svhich have conditioned Western literature. When a 
modern Japanese reads, say. Leo Tolstoy, he reads an autltor who has 
become in effect a part of his own tradition. In fact, it is probably easier 
for him to understand the problems of a young man growing up in con- 
temporary Germany than those of a boy in eighteenth-century Edo. The 
younger generation in particular considers the literature of the world to 
e Its own. The cliche that for many Japanese today the Genji mono- 
galan IS more easily understood in Arthur Waley's English translation 
t an in the original is probably an exaggeration, but it nonetheless 
makes an important point. Speaking .at the Univenity of hfichigan on 
ihe Literary Climate in Japan Today." Mishima borrowed Goethe's 
ptirase and. applying it to Japan, noted. "It » highly Asiatic for one to 
yearn for the West." and expanded this remark as follows: 


living in Japan today is a hopeless confusion of the East 
es n« eatj his bawl of nec on the latami. wean hfs tie and «»*■' 
n-Vu ,, f S®** ‘® Corbusier supermodern office build- 

g we all bear such confusion and esen Ignore it. If so. why shouldn't the 

littracure may well ha>e become ihoroiighly Wen 
With the trends of world literature, so that its appreciation re 
“retch of the imagination by readen alien to Japanese 
iiinee *! identity if only because it is written in its own 

c which is peculiar to the Japanese people anil 

tii« 1^ Japanese writer to those familiar with 

fhA drama and the cinema sometimes rise above 

° using wortls, language is the sole medium by which 
, ‘r® per se can exist and be communicated to its audience. The 
Japanese language, then, have exerted a constant 
ence upon Japanese literary expression. encouraging or acceniuat- 
of the*^ f'' expression and inhibiting others, and a knowledge 

Japanese^Emre. assessment of 

it h»r outstanding historical fact about the Japanese language is that 
rT-ff uiaintain itself in a world environment dominated by 
n 1,^ r™' HMh i" andmt .„d m modern .imo, Jap=- 

een a minor language in a world dominated first by Chinese 
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and then by English. Furthermore, in eadi situation the differences 
between Japanese and the dominant language were so great as to make 
fusion and assimilation extremely difficult. 

Another historical fact of great importance is that the Japanese did 
not des'ise a system of writing prior to their adoption of the Chinese 
characters. Tims, early Japanese literature was oral and had to be 
handed down by word of mouth. The exact date of the introduction 
of Chinese writing is not known, though it may hate been the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. The earliest extant Japanese literary svork 
(written in Japanese sounds which svere simulated by Chinese char- 
acters) is a chronicle knossm as the Kojikt (Record of ancient matters). 
It is said to have been set down from the oral tradition in the year 712. 
Though largely a collection of prosaic legends and myths, this work 
does show an embryonic urge of the Japanese to poetic expression. Willi 
the influx of Chinese culture and literature in the Nara period, how- 
ever, the male members of the aristocracy in particular had begun to 
ivrite in Chinese and even to write Chinese verse. Their poems, nat- 
urally, were stilted and showed the difficulty which the Japanese experi- 
enced in bridging the cultural distance with China. A collection called 
the KaifusS, compiled in 751, is the earliest monument to the Japanese 
effort to write Chinese poetry. 

Since UTieten Chinese ivas not a phonetic sptem, the Japanese itere 
obliged to use Chinese characters as phonetic signs to record their ou-n 
language. This technique, found in the Kojikt, was someivhat improved 
in the texts of the Man’ydshS. But the Mon’yo style was altogether too 
unwieldy for easy me. Since the characters were employed in their 
original form, both as phonetic signs and for their full meaning, one 
was never sure of hoiv to read a given line of poetry. A simpler means 
of writing was needed before a Japanese literature could develop. This 
requisite iras met by the evolution of the kana, or syllabic script. Two 
varieties of kana tvcrc det-eJoped; one, the more angular variety, was 
known as katakana, and the other, more cursive, as hiragana. Each set 
contained forty-eight symbols derived by extreme abbreviation from an 
appropriate-sounding character. Although the Chinese language contin- 
ued to be used, mainly by men in the transaction of governmental and 
official business, the writing of religious or philosophical treatises, and llie 
creation of the stiffish Chinese poems, the hiragana in particular became 
the medium for a free-flowing native literature, consisting principally 
of fiction and diaries, compost most successfully by the women of the 
Heian Court. 

The writings of the Heian period were in most respects a direct re- 
flection of court speech, but in the Kamakura period, the language 
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of literature went tlirough a considerable revolution under Chinese 
influence. Since literature was written increasingly by priests and men 
trained in the Chinese tradition, the Chinese language began to infil- 
trate written Japanese, chiefly in the form of loan words. Eventually a 
literary style called u'akan konkobun (mixed Japanese Chinese style) 
seas des eloped; it seas to persist as the major literary form until modem 
times. As this new style became more generally accepted, increasing 
numben of Chinese seords s\tre borrowed, espedally in the areas of 
philosophical and religious vocabulary. 

The influence of this hea \7 borrowing from the Chinese language is 
difficult to assess. Aside from adding to the complication of the writing 
system, it affected the character of Japanese literature itself, causing 
tie development of variom literary forms distinguished by wide differ- 
ences in style. Sinified Japanese was never suited to all literary genres 
or m es of expression, tending to be employed for expository purposes, 
so lat a relatively pure Japanese style was retained, particularly for 
use in pwry and drama. So subtle and pervasive has been the influ- 
enre o Chinese on the Japanese language, however, that certain syn- 
considered to be a part of Japanese literary style in 
c pre- eiji period represent direct borrowings from Chinese grammar, 
ter i8G8, of course, the influence of European literary and educa- 
concepts called for a prompt reintegration of the written and 
P en anguages. In literature the gim-bun-itchi movement called for 
e use o t e vernacular as a literary language and received the sup- 
Fwt of most writers by the turn of the twentieth century. The greater 
reaped by the spoken and written languages in its turn 
pe 0 produce a new national literature. ^Vith the introduction of 
oquja style the novel came into its own again, and revolutionary 
poetry and drama. At the same time, however, Jap- 
a Itself immersed in a world of European languages. The 

,L itcrary style and content have already been mentioned. On 

loa itself the chief effects have been apparent in the number of 

* avlopted (in their grotesque Lana renderings), the many 
motlifi abolish or simpUfy the kanji, and, more recently, the 

m^hficat.on of Japanese syntax. 

had development of the Japanese language has obviously 

rr,nct ^ t J^P^oose literature. If language is an "ineffable 

eested"' literature, as Brower and Miner have sug- 
1 is a so a living and changing thing. Changes in literary style 
eRoben Jl n.,. . _ 

Poetic Tradiu "Fonnadte Elements in the Japanese 

on. Journal of Asian StuJirs, sot. i6. no. 4. p 304. 1957. 
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accompany changes in language. CerUin characteristics of the Japanese 
language must, in part at least, account for certain features of Japa- 
nese literature. For language is both brush and pigment to the writer, 
and the "quality of language" determines what best the writer can do 
with it. The five-sevcn-fi\-e-se\-cn syllabic cadence of traditional Japanese 
poetry, for example, is intimately related to the syllabic structure of 
the language, in ivhich words that are "native" (as opposed to those at 
Chinese origin) characteristically assume the consonant-vowel<onsonant- 
vowel pattern and do not end in abrupt consonants. Thus, syllabic 
count becomes a most important structural feature of Japanese prosody, 
svhereas in English poetry, in which stress is the decisixe factor, it plays 
a less significant role. This CVCV pattern also lends qualities of asson- 
ance and sonorousness to Japanese poetry xvhich are more pronounced 
than in English vene. 

Japanese poetry has never dexeloped rhyme. With the exception of 
loan words (especially from Chinese) ending in "syllabic” ti, every 
Japanese word ends in one of the five vowels. Obviously, rhyme would 
become an unbearably monotonous device. On the other hand, the 
highly assonant nature of the syllables, coupled with modulations of 
pitch, produces a harmonic cadence of great gentleness that can best be 
compared to the liturgical chant of the synagogue or the cathedral. 
Since what is heard are differences in pitch rather than differences in 
stress or loudness, the syllables rise and fall as notes might in music. 

An element of the syntax which obviously influences the character of 
Japanese poetry is the great number and frequency of use of particles: 
bound forms, usually of one or two syllables, which indicate relation- 
ships or emphasis. Particles of exclamation, so abundant in Japanese 
poetry and especially in the haiku, are the chagrin of the translator, 
who can luually come up with nothing more than a series of monoto- 
nous "ohs" and "ahs” and a few exclamation points. 

The inflections of verbs, adjectives, and spedflen constitute another 
distinctive element of the Japanese language. Inflections remain in the 
modem language, but to the Western interpreter those of classical 
Japanese are joined irilh naroerous inflected sufluces that express ex- 
tremely subtle distinctions of mood. Thio, the translator finds that the 
forms sumen, suniitari, sioninu, sumiki, and jumiAeri, all based on the 
verb sumu (to live), may eacli be rendered in the past or in live past 
perfect. Moreover, suffix can succeed suffix, as in sumilariAeru or sumeri- 
shi. With such a system of infleclicwis, it is easily possible to compose 
an entire five- or seven-syllable line with a form based on a single verb. 

Alliteration as a poetic technique was never widely exploited by the 
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Japanese poet. The reason is probably found in the highly assonant 
quality of the language, which would seem to make any conscious 
effort to reduplicate sound both superfluous and monotonous. It is only 
the rare poem that seems to make use of alliteration, although the 
device is found fairly often in the poetic parts of the drama. 

Brower and Miner have pointed to Japanese substantives as a unique 
source of poetic imagery. At least in classical Japanese poetry, nouns 
representing such abstract qualities as "truth" and "beauty" did not 
exist. On the other hand, Japanese nouns came to have a "greater 
potential of nuance and connotation” than ours of the West; they are 
indpiently literary images." 3 This is seen particularly in the semi- 
metaphoric use of place names, a device which is rarely employed in 
Western literature. Place names acquire poetic associations — imagistic 
su^'estions and euphemistic qualities— which make them poetry to the 
Japanese. The problem of connoution is particularly complex, for 
ca 1 language tradition develops its own aura of connotation and asso- 
ciation around particular words, phrases, and images. In Japan as in 

memories of both native and foreign (usu- 
ally Chinese) usage. 

Finally, Japanese langtiage and literature contain usages and forms 
w ic re ect the peculiar features of Japanese society and mores, Par- 
^!i * ”®t‘ceable are the differences denoting social position, polite 
and abrupt forms, honorific and humble words, distinctions between 
m wotnen s speech, and words denoting family relationships; all 

j- r * subtlety of status distinctions which are less easily found 
in European languages. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
JAPANESE LITERARY EXPRESSION 
^e determinants of the social and historical context and the peculiari- 
in r. K have all had their effect upon Japanese liter- 

” possible to go farther in the search for distinctive fea- 
fFPnprai literature? Are there, in other words, any broad and 

^ ^sracteristics" of Japanese literature? Are there perhaps 
<tm Jrt* through Japanese literary history and are 

The^p " ' highly westemized literature of the present day? 

not been I questions to ask of the literary critic, though he has 
. . ^ uctant to answer them il the tentative nature of his observa- 

tions is assumed. 
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Tlic scene ot the firefly hunt in Taniuki's Sasamcyuki may be used 
as a starting point: 

This vicvring ot fireflies, certainly, was not like flower-sievfing, something 
that satisfied the sisual sense. Rather it was, she thought, something that 
forced one to meditate and at the same time was somewhat childish, taking 
the partidpanis into the world ot the fairy tale, a uorld which, perhaps, 
should be conseried into music instead of into piaures. The feelings one 
experienced ought to be put into the music of the koto or piano. . . . 

Here in a contemporary nosel we can see preserved the elements of a 
literary tradition which predates the Meiji period. It is in fact remi- 
niscent of similar scenes in the Genji monogatari, in which the author’s 
intent is essentially aesthetic and Utile more. Note also the diffident 
attitude the author displays to time and its duration; the scene has 
almost no setting in time and no duration. The plot is not ads’anced 
by it nor retarded. There is no purpose, no meaning — nothing beyond 
the aesthetic enjoyment of the moment. Let us read further: 

Sachiko had had no idea how far they would go before they would begin to 
make their journey back, for K&suke had said nothing of returning home, 
but when she inquired whether they shouldn’t be turning back since the 
wind was becoming fresher, he replied that they were already on the road 
home; only, they were taking a diflereni way from die one they had followed 
on the way out. Even so, since it was taking such a long time to return 
home. Sachiko realired that they had unconsciously gone a long way in their 
Cxcunion. When, suddenly, she was told that they bad finally reached home, 
she found herself at the back gate of the Sugano house. Each had in his 
hand a ooniainer with a number of fireflies, and Sachiko and Yukiko were 
keeping some of theirs in the sleeves of their garments.* 

Here a third characteristic of Japanese literature appears in the par- 
ticular use of imagery. Imagery is, of course, the property of all literary 
traditions, but in Japanese literature it seems to be based more firmly 
on a feeling of identity with nature than in the West, where nature is 
more often regarded as fearsome and ant^onistic. The basis for the 
Japanese identification with nature may perhaps be found in the ani- 
mistic impulses of Shinto or in the philosophy of Taoism imported from 
China. The special rapport which the Japanese poet feels with nature 
was intensified by the Buddhist concept of the oneness of all existence. 
Japanese imagery usually does not include the concrete piersonifications 
ot ^Vestem literature, such as Shakespeare’s "mom, in russet mantle 
* hook 3, Chapter 4; iransUtion by the author. 
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clad," or Samuel Daniel's "CaTe-charmcr Sleep, son of the sable Night.” 

.Much of the Japanese literary tradition is concerned with the per- 
petuation of an imagistic vocabulary. To help the poet and reader to 
entei swiftly into an aesthetic appreciation of nature, there has been 
developed a particular use of syinbols. Many of these can be described 
as nature symbols; both the uguisu (bush warbler) and the time (plum 
blossom) herald the beginning of spring. As the tradition developed, the 
nature symbols became more subjective, coming to stand for certain 
human emotions and longings, mostly of love; the holotogisu (cuckoo) .j 
became the symbol of sadness or unrequited love, the hari (wild goose) 
repiesented sadness or longing, and pairs of oshidori (mandarin ducks) 
symbolized conjugal affection. 

The influence of Buddhism brought another me of symbolism. Stand 
mg for the evanescence of life were Isuyu (dew), au>a (foam on the 
water), and sakura (cherry blossoms). All of these, lovely as they are, 
last but a moment in lime, and then U>cy are no more. A pariiculaily 
touching expression of this type of symbolism is illustrated in the fol 
lowing haiku; 

Asagao ni In the morning glory 

Alyo wa miyuran Shall 1 perhaps see 

IVaga yo kana. Uy life today. 

But even in such a use of symbolism there is no indication that the 
poet was looking for metaphorical or allegorical meaning. Symbols in 
^anese poetry are an aesthetic rather than a philosophic medium. 

ey serve to give poetic intensity and verbal economy to poetry. To 
quote Brower and ^ ' 


Japanese poems often exist as descriptive lync, of single expressions and are 
q I e satis “t®ry “rustic wholes, without the necessity for the private mean- 
g conveye . say, as a message of love AVestem allegory is usually monolithic 
out e meaning of the metaphor, thete is little significance to the 
poem, Japanese allegory, on the other hand, is often Janus-Laded. with one 
preoccupied face turned toward the images of the natural scene and with 
the other giving a knowing wink to some dear girl or fellow priest.* 

erhaps the most obvious constant” in Japanese poetry is the alter- 
na ion of lines containing five and sev-en syllables. Through examina- 
tion of the poems preserved in the Kojiki. Man’yoshu. and Kokivshu. 
we are abl^e to determine something of the way in which tliis poetic al- 
ternation became established. It appears that the earliest Japanese poetry 
5 Brower and Miner, op at, p 513 
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contained a varying number o( syllables per line. After a Jong period 
of development, tlie poetry finally began to show a preference for the 
alternation of five syllables and seven. The use of a terminal seven- 
syllable line came even later. In the Man’yosku, some of the chdka, or 
“long poems,” run to as many as 150 lines. The use of hanka (envois) 
as a kind of refrain at the end of the ehoka probably helped to estab- 
lish the form later called the tanka, for the hanka were identical in 
form svith the tanka, a “short poem” of thirty-one syllables, with five 
lines containing five, seven, five, seven, and seven syllables, respectively. 

To many critics it is the seventeen-syllable haiku, with the lines run- 
ning five, seven, and five syllables, which best sums up the distinctive 
character of Japanese literature. "The haiku element,” as Yasuda calls 
it in The Japanese Haiku,* is something uniquely Japanese. Included 
in this concept are the obvious insistence on form, the aesthetic iden- 
tification with nature, and the particular use of imagery which charac- 
terize Japanese poetry. This element can be seen too in prose, notably 
in sudt writings as the Oku no hosomtehi by Matsuo Bacho, the novels 
of Ihara Saikaku and Natsume Sdseki, and the modern novels of Kawa- 
bata Yasunari. It represents the quality of subjective identification with 
nature — a peculiar balance between loss of personal identity and sub- 
jective interpretation. It stands for a lyric (as opposed to a symphonic) 
derelopraent of the theme, but one in which small graphic details are 
curiously joined with an imaginative suggesliveness, as in a sutboku, or 
black-and-white painting. It insists upon brevity of statement, whether 
in a seventeen-syllable poem or in a short novel. 

PROBLEMS OF TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH 
Most of the nuances of Japanese literature which we have just identified 
must be perceived in the original to be fully appreciated. Since tlie 
Western reader’s encounter with Japanese literature will occur through 
the medium of translation, bis view will, at best, be an oblique one. 
The Japanese language is particularly difficult to translate into English 
without considerable loss. Fortunately, translations from the Japanese 
have improved greatly over the efforts of fifty or more years ago. For 
example, the translations of the tanka made by Arthur Waley and 
Sakanishi Shio are far superior to those of F. V. Dickins, who, in at- 
tempting to convey all the overtones of the originals, translated each 
tanka into an eight-line stanza containing four rhyming iambic-pen- 
tameter couplets! 

•Kenneth (Shoson) Yasuda, The Japanese Haskv. Tok)0 and Rutland. Vt, J937. 

PP 51-6 q 
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The lucid renderings of modem prose and drama by Keene. Hibbett. 
Seidensticker. and Ivan I. Morris acrount in large measure for the pop- 
ularity of such authors as Tanizaki and Mishima in the West today. 

The difficulty of translating Japanese into English, however, is almost 
superhuman. Two^ languages could hardly differ more widely even on 
t e purely mechanical plane. To take a simple illustration, the Japanese 
sentence Ano kado / ni / tatte iru / hilo / ni / kikimasho. if rendered 
word for word, would run "That comer / on / is standing / the / per- 
mt” . , * smooth English translation, it would be 

Lets ask the person standing on that corner." In other words, die 
order is almost completely reversed in the process of translation. 

itt e wonder, then, that word-for-word correspondence between the 
two angua^s is seldom possible. With languages so different in syntax 
and vocabulary it often happens that Japanese words must be omitted 
rom a sentence if the translation is to sound like English. For example, 
one would never think of Uamlating Okasan no lokoro e kite as "Come 
to Mothers place." even though the word lokoro. meaning "place,” is 
vlpVh sentence simply means "Come to Motherl" and 

wh^er It IS affectionately or sliarply spoken depends on the tone of 
'"nslaiion of Japanese at times requires 
SDonrtl ° . **'®‘‘*^ English words for which there are no corre* 
If meanin paraphrasing is required. 

0 T7J. " f translation, the p/oblem 

1 ^con I 1 here the tinslator 

or?a nal ^^^hfulness to the language of the 

this how 14 n to the language of the translation. And be)ond 

Iv kism and 1° translation of a Japanese poem the 

TaoatiMP ,-rit, »,• ^ * translation into English from 

-'‘s'- 

liWa™TT™e°l'''o J>pane.c 

abound, in honoriSc lem, f ^ T"", ''“"'’''‘"'I'' 

pLoun., which ™a"aV'4S irmT," T 

rct"Si'r:ri''“ 7 

“tea” must inffice) and"! llLS .T'- 

Western clothing, which usuallv^ ^ ^ 

the "literal" or the ■'<»pla„a„j"77“, JaP""“')- Thu. 

P tory translation becomes heavy and unnat- 
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ural, and the smooth translation is often inaccurate. When the English 
vocabulary is deficient, adjectives and descriptive phrases invariably are 
required in the English renderings to bring out the full meanings. 

The problem of “svord overtones” occasions yet another difficuliy. 
^Vords with particular connotations for the Japanese reader may express 
nothing or something quite different to the reader of the English ver- 
sion. Tlie cuckoo (hototogiiu), for instance, is a favorite subject of 
Japanese poetry, but unfortunate connotations of the word in English 
have caused the translator considerable difficulty. Such flower names as 
sakura (cherry blossom), a symbol of the svarrior's spirit, utne (plum 
blossom), the first sign of spring and the symbol of burgeoning love, 
and asagao (morning glory), the emblem of things transient, do not 
have the same evocative powers and meanings for Japanese and English 
readers, let alone the range of erotic or vulgar svord plays. 

A special problem which arises in translating classical Japanese poetry 
into English is the rather high frequency of certain rhetorical devices. 
One of these is the makura-kotoba, or "pillow word,” a term used to 
describe words which has'e evolved in the poetic tradition in a qualify- 
ing relationship to other words. Thus, ekihayahuTU, meaning ‘’rhol^ 
sand-swift-brandishing,” became a fixed epithet for the Shinto gods; the 
word kusa-makura (grass pillow) came to modify tabi (travel); and so on. 
These pillosv words svere used partly for their rhythmical value, but 
they carried important overtones of meaning. They were employed with 
great frequency in the early poetry: about 130 can be identified in liter- 
ature prior to the eighth century; 500 are found in the Man’yCshili 
and 300 in the second great classical anthology, the KokinshU, compiled 
in the fint years of the tenth century. 

How is one to render a satisfactory translation of sudi a poem as the 
following from the Affln'ySsfnl, in which the pillow words are enclosed 
in parentheses? 

lUmnsake) Miwa no yanta Mount Miwa (reminding one of fine 

sweet wine) — 

(/foniyoi/ii) ^’ura no yama no Between the mountains of the Nara 
mountains 

yamn no ma ni ^ . (Reminding one of green and red oat 

leases) . . . 

Here we have two place names, hfiwa and Nara, each preceded by the 
traditional pillow word which is alsvays associated with them. The pil- 
low words in this poem are not entirely descriptive, but neither can it 
be said that they are entirely meaningless. In the case of Miwa, the 
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pillow word umasake is related to the literal significance of another 
word, rntwa. which means “royal sacrificial rice wine." And, because the 
place name Miwa by accident wms homophonous with the sacrifidal 
wine miwa, umasake became its special pillow word. Obviously the 
iteral sense is not important. TTje association of the pillow word 
aon^'oshi with Nara is explained differently. A kind of oak tree peculiar 
to Nara became so closely identified with the city that it was given the 
name nara. The leaves of this tree are said to be a distinctive combina- 
non of red and green. Aoni means "green-red.” The next two syllables 
of the pillow word, yoshi, are to be taken as particles of emphasis (they 
are also included, no doubt, for rhythmic purposes). Thus, aoniyosh 
fixed as the special pillow word for Nara. Of coune such a com- 
pheated explanation could never be included in the translation of a 
p m. ® ^ ® orately interpretive translation may squeeze every drop 
o meaning rom the original, but the result is certainly not “literature.” 
Such efforts have been of use chiefly for the advanced student of the 
literature or the language. 

poetic device is the ;o, or "introduction,” a phrase from one 
\a\k’in„ ^ ***** sen-es to modify the immediately fol- 

° t ' «<> Tcally intimate relation to the 

worft ih ** * whole. Rather, its meaning is limited to the 

word that IS modified, To cite an example; 

Ashibik, no Long 

nalak!' ^ **** **'* mandarin ducks 

• • • W-hKh drag dieir f«i . . . 

which w "as she tail of the mandarin ducks 

and " ‘heir feet,” merely modify the following word nagaki (long) 
****" -rntroduce” this word, h is^o be 

of pun device is the kake-koloba, or "pivot word,” a sort 

one mennin'I ! ’ of Syllables is made to pivot from 

in English migh “tel " “ sentence. A crude example 


In the mow 

Neither the footprint of the doc 
N’or ihe teor-est traa 
Of passers to and fro . . . 
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It is obvious from this example how ludicrous any attempt to incor- 
porate kake-koloba in a translated poem would become. The rendering 
of a pivot word usually requires a double translation, as in the following 
example: ^ 

Shirazarishi More than in the days of yore 

Inishie yori ino WTwn I knew you not 

Aayagi no Oh, green willow threads 

more than ever 

Itodo 10 hesa wa This morning arc my thoughts 

Omoi midaruru. Entangled 

In this poem the syllables ito in ilodo mean "threads,” but they par- 
ticipate at the same time in the word ilodo, meaning "more than ever." 
We are thus obliged to render them twice. Also, aoyagi no, meaning 
"which is [reminiscent of] green willows,” is used as a pillow svord for 
ilo, and the term tnidaritru (to be entangled) turns out to be an engo, 
or "associated word," called to mind and used because the word ilo 
(threads) has been used. 

Although the subject matter of a poem must necessarily delimit the 
range of vocabulary which is employed within it, the Japanese poet, like 
his counterpart in other literatures, has sought to exploit the full range 
of associations and connotations emanating from the words used early 
in a poem. Perhaps there is nothing especially Japanese about the deft 
use of associated words to give added meaning to all the words used 
in a poem, but the concern with such tvords suggests that Japanese 
poets, at least in classical times, were particularly sensitive to diction. 
The poem that we have quoted above contains three of the devices 
found frequently in Japanese poetry. 

Beyond these technical and mechanical difficulties of translation what 
is one to do with the subtleties of rhythm, word color, and shades ol 
difference expressed in the original through the choice of different par- 
ticles? Some translators have attempted to simulate the rhythms of 
Japanese poetry with varying degrees of success. Yasuda in The Japa- 
nese Haiku and A Pepper-pod not only preserses the five-sesen-fise 
syllabic structure of the haiku but even considers it to be the most 
fundamental of poetic rhythms, equally applicable to the English lan- 
guage. Compare his translation of a haiku of Basho with an origma 
English "haiku” of his own creation called ’'Crimson Dragonfly. * 

^ Edwin O, ReUchauer and Joseph K. Yamagiira {«*•>. Tsutiumi chunagon mono- 
g«Jnri, p. 172, 

» Kenneth {Sh 5 son)\asuda,.<Pepf>er-p<Mf. New \ork. 1937. PP- "oana 111 . 
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Shhuknsa ya How silent and stilll 

Iwa nt shimitru Into the heart of rocks sinks 

Semi no koe. The ucada’s shrill. 

Crimson dragonfly. 

As it lights, sways (rather 
With the leaf of rye. 

The tiibiilations of the translator of Japanese literature into English 
could be expounded at much greater length, but the magnitude of the 
problem is apparent. Literature can speak directly from author to 
reac er. In translation, however, the author must depend upon his inter- 
preter and is at the mercy of the inadequate fit between two languages. 
It IS for this reason perhaps that it is in the longer prose pieces, the 
swiies, novels, and plays, where the ot-erall effect can accumulate, that 
the rendition of substance and sentiment has best been achieved and the 
Japanese writer has most successfully communicated with the Western 


PERIODS OF JA 
DEVELOPMENT: 
AND REPRESEN 


PANESE LITERARY 
GENRES 

TATIVE WORKS 


'Si'.' I'istory of Japanese literature (A'oJu- 

ssstif ^ literary liisiorian. have aclopled his 

‘‘‘"‘J’"* Japanese literary history into five periods. These 
S '''' ■’'"“iiaa.ion found in Chapter J. "The H.s- 

literatv ““pt for the duration of the earliest stage of 

as follows-'* ‘^pment. Hagas periods, tvluch we adopt in this section, are 


1. The archaic period, to a.d 79} 

» The clasdeal age, from 794 to 1,86 
3 The med.eval age, from „8G to .Goo 

t 11’' ‘o '868 

5 - The nioflern age, from .868 to the present 
The Archaic Period: To a.d. 79^ 

PTiU Japanese literature are obscured by the failure of the 

noftir-ii ^ system of writing. For many centuries the 

lere nerrv.? «l'gious expressions of the Japanese jieoplc 

P pe Hated as an oral tradition and hence were subject to the 
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anonjmity of the reciter. The introduction of Chinese ^Tiling, though 
it ultimately provided a means of writing Japanese, proved to be diffi- 
cult to assimilate and for many years represented a literary and intellec- 
tual tradition which competed with Japanese. The Chinese characters 
were not suited to the recording of the Japanese language. Hence it 
tended, like medieval Latin, to retain its identity, seiving as a carrier 
of Chinese thought and Buddhist doctrine. The literate Japanese was 
for centuries chiefly Chinese-educated. But gradually, by the phonetic 
use of Chinese characters, compilations which represented the final 
deposits of the oral tradition were written down. 

Composed in Japanese were the Semmyo (Imperial proclamations) 
and A'orilo {Shinto prayers of thanksgiving and imprecation), both of 
which reveal the close relationship between ritualism and statecraft 
practiced by the early Yamato chieftains. Historical or local records 
liberally filled with myth and legend are found in the Fudokf, these 
were collected by provincial officials and presented to the central go\- 
crnment in the first half of the eighth century. At about the same time 
appeared the Kojiki (Record of ancient matters), which is the earliest 
collection of Japanese myths, legends, historical stories, and genealogies 
centered in the Imperial House. Covering the pericxl from the supposed 
creation of the world through the year Cay, it offers highly valuable 
materials to students of the ancient Japanese language, history, and 
folklore. It also contains some of the earliest Japanese poetic efforts. 
The Kihon shoki (Chronicle of Japan), compiled in 7*0. coten Jap- 
anese history from its beginning to 657. Written in Chinese, it is less 
resealing of the native literary style, though the content is in most 
respects entirely Japanese. 

The outstanding literary product of the archaic period is the Man • 
ydshu, an anthology of poetry of strictly Japanese authorship and 
inspiration. Covering some 350 years of poetic wTiiing and a wide vari- 
ety of subject matter treated by at least 450 different aulhon, it con- 
tains a total of 4,516 poems. Somewhat comparable to the Book of Odes 
in the Chinese tradition, it attempts to draw on the poetry of "the com- 
mon people" as well as that of the nobility. The collection represents 
a high point in ancient Japanese lyricism. By contrast to the later, 
restrained poetry of the classical period, the iMan'yorAu ranges widely 
in style and subject matter, including feast songs; poems on travel, 
nature, love, and the evanescence of life; poems expressing ptriotism 
and pride in noble lineage; narrative poems; and. occasionally, derisive 
poems. The verses display a direct and frank approach to the expen- 
ences of life and tell of the joy. love, grief, and indignation felt by a 
relatively unrestrained people. The fomts employed include many exam- 
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pies of the thirty one-syllable tanka; some 262 long ch6ka‘, and a few 
sedoka, or "head-turning poems,” consisting of two parts, each with the 
five-seven-set en syllabic pattern and usually representing some sort of 
exchange, often a question and an answer, between two poets. 

The outstanding poet of the Man'yoshtt is Kakinomoto-no-Hitorcaro 
(end of the seventh to the early eighth century), a kind of poet 
laureate who excelled in both the choka and the tanka. His work 
included love poems, hymns of praise, and travel poems, but it was for 
his elegies written upon the death of members of the Imperial Family 
that he became most famous. His poems display a deeply emotional 
fusion of nature and man; the grandeur and magnitude of the ocean 
are blended with the naive yet passionate feeling of lovers in such a 
poem as the following: 

Like the swaying sea tangle. 

Unresisting would she lie beside me— 

My wife whom I love with a lose 
Deep as the nttru-growinf ocean. 

(Nippon Cakujuuu Shink&kal, tr) 


In contrast to iht Man’y 6 shii is the Kaif&s 5 (Remembrance of things 
75 *)' 2 collection of Chinese poems composed in lines of five or 
seven Chinese characters each. Imitative of Chinese vene, these poems 
are stiff and formal and are often concerned with subjects alien to 
Japanese experience. The Kaifilso may demonstrate a high state of 
1 erat^ among the Japanese nobility of the time, but it is also indica* 
live o t e hold of the Chinese tradition over the Japanese with schol- 
ar y aspirations. Chinese verse maintained its popularity with the 
courtiers of the following Hcian period and had its writers throughout 
Japanese history 

Notable because they became an ingredient of later Japanese drama 
e t e rites of the Shinto shrines. The kagura, the oldest form of shrine 
ance. was traditionally considered to have been handed down from 
e antics performed before the cave in which the Sun Goddess is said 
herself. Another form of ritual dance, the 
im^rte rom the continent in about die seventh century a.d, as part 
u 1st ceremonial. Characterized by the use of enormous masks, 
t e ance was accompanied by a three-piece orchestra of flute, hand 
rum, an cymbals. The bugaku (dance music) was also imported from 
the continent in the seventh century, as a ritual court dance. Two forms 
and the ttmai — came to Japan, the former supposedly from 
n la t rough China, the latter from Korea. Virile and bold, these 
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dances require long, vigorous steps accompanied by stately changes in 
posture. They surs’ive in the gagaku performances at the Imperial 
Palace today. 


The Classical Age: From to ii86 

Two noteworthy events presaged the flowering of Japanese literature 
during its classical age: first, the transfer of the court to the new capital 
of Heian; and second, the development of a simple method for the 
witing of the Japanese language in the perfection of the kana syllabary. 
There was a gradual assimilation of Chinese svords into the native 
vocabulary but no heavy borrowing as in later periods. TTie cultivation 
of elegance, refinement, and grace which so obsessed the court nobility 
X was reflected in llie literature. The dominant genres of the native litera- 

f /^urc were moriogatari (tales), nikki (diaries), and poetry, and though 
there were both men and women writers of note, the men tended to be 
restricted to their governmental pursuiu and to the composition ol 
stilted, formal poetry in Chinese. Thus, it was the women who were 
free to experiment with the more versatile kana script. 

The fullest development of the romantic monogatari form is found in 
the Gcttjs monogalart (The Tale of ca. 1002-ca. inig). This great 
work is distinguished not only as the masterpiece of classical Japanese 
fiction, but as {lerhaps the earliest "itovel” of world literature. The 
author, Murasaki Shikibu, was )ady>m-waiting at the court of an Em* 
press. The novel itself, which is of great complexity and magnitude, 
deals mainly with the amorous aiiachmenu of Prince Genji, the son of 
an Emperor by a consort of inferior rank, it has been made available 
to readers of English in the superb translation of W’aley. Although 
some may find the recounting ol Cenji’s many love affairs monotonous, 
the novel is consciously wTitcen to provide a subtle variety within its 
unifying structure. £a^ of the ladies with whom Genji becomes in- 
volved possesses a distinct personality which sets the mood of the cliajv 
ters in which she appean. 

Ollier tales treating romantic subject matter apjicared both before 
and after the Gen;t. The Sagoromo monogatari (ca. 1055), V\Titten by an 
unknoivn author and model«l on the Genji, deals with liie love aflain 
of a commander of the guards. Compared with the Gen;i monogntan, 
it has a pedestrian quality. Tlie Ochikubo monogatari (Talc of a sunken 
room), nTJtten about 9S0, describes court life i»itb conjiderabJe realism 
in tlie telling of a Cinderella story. 

Legendary talcs were -also a favorite theme of Japanese davsiraf 
writen. The Taketon monogalart (Tale of a bamboo cutter), a sini/ily 
written fantasy, is one of the earliest of the monogatari. Written in the 
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ninth century, it is the story of a divine maiden, found in a bamboo 
stem, who brought renown to a bamboo cutter but resisted the atten- 
tions of the >oung nobles of the country to return to the moon. The 
Utmbo monogatari (Tale of a hollow tree), written about 970 by an 
unknotvn author, deals with the adventures of a man who journeys 
to Persia and returns to Kyoto with a magical koto (zither). His grand- 
son, found living in a hollow tree, wins fame and position as a musi- 
cian of extraordinary skill. 

Another variety of monogalari could hardly be classed as novels: 
ey consisted of short lyrical tales which served as vehicles for the 
pesentafion of poetry. Exemplifying this style are the he motiogalan 
r, ^ \ y^malo monogatari (Tales of Yamato, 

f otmer describes a series of amorous incidents mainly in 
* * ° ero and |>oet Arihara-no-Narihira, each featuring one 
a, the inddenis are loosely joined to the story of a trip 
Thp from the Heian capital 10 the grand shrines at Ise. 

ani\ ^ ^*5Jomted collection of stories set in a variety of locales 

and WTitten in a loose style. ' 

litZl'l, the zuthitsu (miscellany) flourished as more casual 

is period. The development of these two genres 

nerioH ff J pcace and luxmy of the Heian 
n!r ^,1 to reflect upon their 

d ev upL of ‘he narrow circle in which 

bv wniTiPn the diaries and miscellanies, those written 

estine to lat.** 2t the Heian Court have proved the most inter- 
coorden »Un hut «l should be remembered that the male 

historirai 1 of * more serious nature, often of great 

”■ "" sen™ of uikki .ho 7 -o» 

(Sdr-idl.r, Ivi-no-Tsurayuki; the Sarashina tiikki 

nho frav^ip ‘°o 9 -»o 6 o), by the daughter of Sugawara-no-Takasue, 

a lariv in ^ Sarashina in Shinano Piovince to Heian and became 

diarv^nnnt^'k"®!.^* Imperial Court; the Kagerd niAfti (Gossamer 
niAAi Cn^iL.’ ^ Fwjiwara no-Kaneie; the Murasahi Shiktbu 

of Izum? Rk.i-K ■ ‘he Genji monogatari; and the diary 

•epresented k * k* ^ poetess at the Heian Court. The miscellany is best 
■he >u.ho? Sh- 

Of the ari./n ^honagon, comments with wit and humor on die life 
'be two This work ranks with the Genji monogalari as one of 

To<'et!ier\irh classic age of Japanese literature, 

coiutlv lifA 1 • ^ a lively source of information on 

"r'e pe,i„d, B„. „„ .„le goo., 

UI> in tlif m ^honagon describes a •‘liiesome lover” who gets 

orning, seaiching for his belongings in a diimsy way, or 
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the difficulty the court ladies had in composing poems after an outing 
to hear the cuckoo, that distinguuh her as a writer. 

Toward the end of the eleventh century male witers (priests or cour- 
tiers) began to write historical accounts in the monogalari style. The 
Eiga monogalari (Tale of glory, ca. loge) and the series of kagamt or 
■‘inirrors" — the Okagami (Great mirror, ca. laoo), Imakogams (Present 
mirror, ca. 1170), Masukagami (Clear mirror, ca. 1532). and Mizuka- 
garni (Water mirror, ca. 1171) — are all mainly historical tales. In these 
narratives the description of events is often accompanied by the writers’ 
criticism of events and characters. 

The poetry of the classical period is knosm chiefly through the 
Kokinshu, an imperial anthology of i.iii poems compiled in 905. These 
poems are generally more refined but also more limited in their emo- 
tional impact than those in the Man'yosbu. The subjects are as varied, 
but there is a formality reflected in the highly studied style. The greater 
use of puns {kake-kotoba) and associated words (engo) adds to the 
artificiality. While the moon in the Man’ydshti is a cheerful sight (as in 
the poems of Akahito), to the svriters of the KokinshQ it is often a sym- 
bol of sorrow. Buddhist influence is felt in the pessimistic attitude 
tosvard life, )et there is still little real religious sentiment. Tlie tanka 
by this time has become a polished poetic form, and the cfiSka is less 
frequently resorted to. Thus the range of emotional expression has been 
narrowed, and the expression itself has become more polished. The 
preface to the KokinshC, written by the chief compiler, Ki-no-Tsura- 
yuki, author of the Tosa nikki, mentions by name six great poets of the 
period whose works are found in the anthology. Of these, Arihara-no- 
Narihira (825-880), hero of the he monogalari, Onono-Komachi (ninth 
century), and the priest Henjd (8iS-8c)o) are the most important. Mari- 
hira shows exceptional technical skill in bis poems of love and nature, 
treating these subjects in an impersonal, l)Tic mood which has char- 
acterized much of Japanese literature down to this day: 


T'ruki ya aranu 
Ilant ya mukashi no 
Haru naranu 
ll'oga mi liilolsu xva 
Moto no mi ni sfiitf. 


Is there no moon? 

Can it be this spring it not the same 
As that remembered spring? 

And this alone, my mortal body. 
Remains as c^er without change?* 


The Medieval /Ige: From 11S6 to t6oa 

With the ascendancy of the provincial military aristocracy (the btisfii or 
samurai) a new dimension was added to Japanese life. Both Nara and 

•Broker and Miner, op. ot, P- 5*5- 
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Hoan decljncd as ciilli.ial centers, while the Buddhist monasteries and 
pravtnctal headquarters of military families provided refuge and patron- 
a^ lor the art, and letten. Buddhism also reached a deeper level ol 

t, r^ “a ' ot "he Nichiren sect. Litera- 

nd ,he^! f ''»= P““i"g ot court societ, 

talvia for th ° rnihtaty man. Many authors express a nos- 

0re°senr At if ^ 'S^nce of the past and a pessimism concerning the 

the 6wf T day fed the interest of 

the bush m the exploits of their ancestors. 

had I'terature was written by people who 

fromlr? a ' ““S’'' "f a lif= of'^reLmea. 

permd “ " "P’'"”’'' “ ■'>« of the pmceding 

» nf,r he”“''c 'I ol ihi' POfihi W 

™ U m „ P"““' infused with >u other 

thinE That' 'i-' »f 

Kamalcura periorSecTnor^ l'“'? popular in the 

the sentimem. .l ■ f mteresis of the bushi, but also 

epic tales of batri * P‘’'f“f'ood. which wove its didactic lessons into 
sK the S remarkable work in this 

centmA w^t^rTZCti ^ 

on the collapse of the Taira ho '***' 'sp'n"'if 

the years 1177-118,1 n,M fn, ^ ?**.** “ ^^ced the Minamoto during 
Hringed lutdike imtrumem) the “SIX 

us in many variant texts ti " ^ * ^nonogatart has come down to 
great civil war and the KfXn oft ” 

elne knittmg .Bc ■'■o *di„e of the Tan. 

a storehouse of plots for «T,h.« ^ monogatari has provided 

drama of the fourteenth Japanese literature, from the no 

Uwa Fiji Tn the twe 'ir “* Akuugawa Ryunosuke and Yoshi- 
the exile of Mongaku the" eS'Ta^' 

child Emperor Antoku are ^ Atsumori. and the drowning of the 
Other war tales include "**'* Japanese classic, 

of the Hogen period tutfis. ,k dealing with the wars 

the Heiji period fiiRtv-./iLh telling of the wars of 

moto; and the Gemt Taira defeated the Mina- 

Minamoto and Ta.rr "'a of the rise and fall of the 

1*47). The latter, a variant of the Heike 
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monogalart, also narrates the stitiggle between the Taira and Minamoto 
houses hut with less literary interest. The last of the true war tales, 
ironically named Taiheiki (Record of tim great peace, 1370), is an 
embellished political history and account of battles fought between 1518 
and 1367. It tells of the rise and fall of the Emperor Go-Daigo and the 
rise of the Ashikaga house. 

The influence of Buddhism, svith its emphasis on renunciation and 
didacticism, is reflected in the Uji shut monogatari (Gleanings at Uji, 
late twelfth century), a collection of some 194 tales, including Buddhist 
moral tales, humorous anecdotes, and traditional fairy stories. The 
Jikkinsho (Selection of ten teachings, 1*52) contains stones illustrating 
ten moral principles drawn from Buddhism. The literary activity of the 
Buddhist priests also extended to writing such miscellanies as the 
Hojdki (Ten-foot-square hut, 1212) and the Tsurezuregusa (Idle jottings, 
1331). In tiiK Hojdki, written by a retired priest, Kamo-no-Chomei, the 
tone is pessimistic; the author describes natural calamities which beset 
the capital at Heian, his absorption in nature, life in his ten-foot-square 
hut, and his meditations on the transience of all things. The Tsurezure- 
gusa, mitten by Voshida-noKcRkd, a celebrated poet and court official 
who became a Buddhist monk and went into retirement, is a collection 
in 243 sections which range in length from a few lines to three or four 
pages, It covers a variety of subjecu, from architecture to a gentleman’s 
tastes. Tinged with melancholy, it is filled with worldly wisdom. 

The otogizdshi (fourteenth to seventeenth centuries) are short and 
often fantastic adventure stories, sometimes of the nature of fairy tales. 
When read aloud they appear to have been rendered in a chant. An 
example is Sannin hSski (Three priests, sixteenth century), in which 
three priests decide to explain svhat made them abandon the world. 

It turns out that the stories which two of the priests have to tell bear 
a close relation to each other, for it is the lady loved by one of them 
(who had once been a samurai) who is slain by the second (who had 
been a robber). But the first priest bears no ill will toward the second, 
since in his view it was karma that drew them together and made them 
both priests. A diary entitled Izayoi nikki (Diary of the waning moon. 
1280) by Abutsu-ni, a court lady turned nun. describes svith feminine 
warmth and delicacy the journey that took her to Kamakura to contest 
the seizure by her stepson of a manor, left to her by her husband, s^hich 
she believed should pass to her own son. 

In the realm of poetry, this peritid offers several collections of tanka 
which follow the style perfected during the preceding a^. Yet there 
is a change of mood, for the pessimistic tone of Buddhism has thor- 
oughly permeated the verses. The outstanding collection of poetry of 
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the thirteenth century is the Skinkokinshii (\cw collection of poems 
ancient and modern). If the influence of Buddhism is hardly noticeable 
in the Man'yosliu and manifested in a conscious but superficial fashion 
in the Kokittshii, it is deeply and widely apparent in the S/iinAoAinrAu. 
Tlie mystical and philosophical teachings of the revived Tendai sect 
are particularly evident, for Tendai continued to be popular in court 
circles. The influence of Cltinese poetry, especially of the Tang poet 
Po Chii i, is also visible. Among the outstanding contributors to the 
Shinkokinsha were two courueis, FujiKara-no-Shunzei (Toshinari). who 
lived from 1114 to 1204. and his son Fujiwara no-Teika (Sadaie), who 
Ined from 1162 to 1241; the latter was mainly responsible for the com- 
pilation of the anthology. Shunzei's style reflects the melancholy and 
loneliness of the Buddhist belieser of his day. These qualities produced 
a peculiar state of mind that is described by the Japanese term ytJgcn. 
the "mystic profundity" that comes from contemplation of the secrets 
of the universe. 

Another great poet of the period was the priest Saigyo, whesse >.571 
I>oems in tanka form arc collected in the Sankashii (a. tipo). Saigyu 
was a courtier who renounced the world, left his wife and possessions, 
and spent his life traveling about Japan viewing beauty spots and com- 
posing poetry about them. His pattern of life set the example for later 
poets, particularly Bashd. As a poet who wrote of man in nature, SaigyS 
contrasts with Teika and Shunzei, whose chief preoccupation was to 
reflect a vast scene in a small incident Saigyd experienced and expressed 
the feeling of man for deserted or unspoiled nature. Having taken the 
tonsure, his eye saw with a religious allusion, as in this poem: 


Kokoro naki 
Mi ni mo aware wa 
Shirarekeri 
Ship tatsu raxea no 
Aki no yOgure, 


Even lor someone 

Free of pauions. such sidneu 

Can be known— 

Evening in autumn 

\V'he»e a snipe rises otit of the manh. 


Although the tanka continued to be the chief poetic form of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, another form, known as the reiign. 
or linked vene," was gaining popularity. Originating as a kind of 
pastime in which two or more poets contributed alternating units of 
five seven-five and seven seven syllables, it eventually became an elab- 
orate form with intricate rules governing the sequence of subjects to 
which successive contributon were expected to refer. The 100-vene 
renga composed at hfinase in 1488 by the priest-poet Sdgi and two of 
his disciples is considered to be the greatest creation in this style of 
expression. 
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The latter half of the medict'al age (the Muromachi pericxl) was noted 
not only for the development of the renga style of poetry but also for 
the perfection of a unique form of drama, the no. Emerging as a uni- 
fied art form during the late fourteenth century, it was characterized 
by the use of masks and by formal, symbolic dance forms. The main 
characters of the no represented human spirits or demonic or nature 
spirits returned to earth to reenact some dramatic scene (usually one 
which brought about their own or someone else's death). Played upon 
a simple stage modified from the Shinto dance stage, no utilized elab- 
orate brocaded costumes, stylized stage properties, a chanting chorus, 
and a musical accompaniment of flute and hand drums. Two men in 
particular, Kannami Kiyolsugu (1335-1584) and his son Zeami Motokijo 
(1363-1444), patronized by the Ashikaga shoguns, perfected the art of 
no both in theory and in technique. Their plays are still produced in 
the traditional manner and have come to represent the aristocratic tra- 
dition in the theater. The sentiments in these plays are invariably noble, 
awesome, or tragic, and the style of presentation is religious in tone, 
inspiring the feeling of yUgen. At about the same time, the kyogen were 
deseloped as comic interludes to relieve the seriousness of the programs 
of no performances. While n6 plays are svritten in the stately literary 
language of the classical period, the kydgen used the vernacular of the 
day. Acting relied heavily on comic mime to create a light and humor- 
ous quality known as okashi. 

The Early Modem Age: From t 6 oo to i 8 ^$ 

The cessation of civil warfare after 1600 ushered in an era of more 
than two centuries of peace during which the arts and letters flourished 
in great abundance and variety. The samurai class, now secure in their 
castle towns, turned in large numbers to literature and especial y to 
scholarship. But the most significant development was the appearance 
of a new creathe class, the urban common people, whose popular litera 
lure catered to a growing portion of the Japanese. During me to 
period literature secured a mass audience through the medium ot 
printed books and the popular theater. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Edo literary srene was 
the dear-cut separation between two levels of activity, the anstocrvtic 
and the popular. The daimyd and their samurai adherents patronized 
or participated in a cultural life which continued the anstocrauc tradi- 
tions of the Ashikaga period. Their drama was that of no- yogen, t eir 
poetry the tanka and Chincse-style verse, their prose the wntings ot the 
Japanese or Chinese classical ages. The most distinctive activities o 
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the samurai were the study and elaboration of Confucian texts and the 
writing; of national and local histories. Belles lettres as such was less 
esteemed, for it was ‘'uplifting" accomplishments to which the samurai 
aspired. And so, during the eighteentli and nineteenth centuries, al- 
though the samurai laid the foundation of modem historical scliolar- 
ship and philosophy and kept alhe the traditions of no and classical 
poetry, it is literature and drama in the popular genres svhkh have 
attracted the attention of bter admiren. Though often less than edify- 
ing, qualities of freshness and human interest trave them a universal 
appeal 

One literary form, the short poetic verse known as the haiku, man- 
a^d to bridge the gap between the noble and lesser classes. A form 
w 1 ad evolved from the renga, it was acceptable as a vehicle fot 
serious p^try at the same time that it proved simple enough for mas 
ery y t e masses. Variously called hokktt (beginning verse) and hatkoi 
( ig t verse), the haiku grew to prominence as the main vehicle ol 
Japanese poetic expression in the sixteenth and seventeentli centuries, 
u consisted of only seventeen syllables, word economy and sug- 
ges ton were its main essentials, and though it first was used to express 
sentiments, it came to be employed for the composi* 
Th, r '>>' “ S'""” P'aniliontn. 

n i A" the haiku at a aerious poetic form was Mat- 

renounrl'n. “ I''"' l®"otveti tile SaigyO tradition bj 

freouent f i adopting a simple life which freed him for 

hrs , ; "■ “P«"h'e. He it best known to 

studded " “ ““I. “ natraliie, 

-detuatk Ol S ^Lltstucl: 
which earned overtone, of deep philomphlc 
Aar^erfa nj 

Aaraju no foniaT-iAarl. 
no kure. 


'> and his successors was the simple pictoral image 
•hie suggestion: 


On a leafless bough 
A crow fa perched— 
The autumn dusk. 


intellectuaf manner of the Zen monk, not 

relaxation ^ physical and mental attitude of 

in his Doemn eoncentraiion. The feeling or mood found 

ticular%aLty wh'd,'*? I"!"'"" *' P”' 

of Baths wa. hmdS d The utantle 

and Koh ,„a <.,03-™,“; 

particular group or period. 


form was confined t' 
From thfa point it became the most com- 
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mon form of Japanese poetry, lasting even into modem times. It was, 
in fact, to influence such modem Western poets as Pound, Yeats, and 
the imagist poets of the igsos. 

While haiku were mitten by serious poets, the general public came 
to prefer the comic — and, to some degree, erotic — qualities embodied 
m two forms known as kyoka and senryu. These forms emplojed the 
same lines of five-seven-five-seven-seven and fise-seven-five syllables, re- 
spectively, as the tanka and the haiku, but their lack of seriousness 
makes them easily distinguishable from the latter types. While poems 
in this style were mostly frivolous in intent, they sometimes carried 
messages of social or political protest beneath their surface form. 

The Edo period saw the rise of a popubr drama in its two forms, 
the bunraku and the Kabuki. The origins of the bunraku, or puppet 
drama, can be traced in part to the Joruri, a kind of storytelling to the 
accompaniment of the three-stringed samisen and acted out by the 
use of puppets. The beginnings of Rabuki are found in the half-reli- 
gious, half-erotic dances begun in Kyoto by a woman named O-Kunl. 
As the form developed, it expanded its dramatic content. Onna Kabuki 
(women’s Kabuki) was performed by women who were also available as 
prostitutes, and u/akasfiS Kabuki was performed by bo)s who served as 
catamites to their patrons. The Kabuki as we know it today began with 
the yard Kabuki (men's Kabuki), svhich developed as a reaction to the 
immorality connected with the onna and wokashU Kabuki. By 165* 
ivomen were banned from the stage, and a tradition of male actors for 
feminine roles developed. Kabuki reached its first heighu in the Gen- 
roku period (1688-1703). Tlie Osaka Kabuki was dominated by the 
master playwiglit Chikamatsu Momaemon (iC53-i7e4). who excelled in 
both the sewa-mono, or "domestic pieces." and the jidaimono, or 
"period pieces." The Edo Kabuki is epitomized in the work of ihc 
actor-playssTight Ichikawa Danjuro I (1660-1704). The Idiikawa fam- 
ily made famous the robust, virile type of Kabuki associated with Edo 
Svhich was called ara-golo (rough siufl). as against the sfioja-golo (danc- 
ing and posturing style) performed at Osaka. In 1878, Danjuro IX and 
Uie playwright Kawatake Mokuami rebelled against the artificiality of 
language and costume in the traditional Kabuki and performed the first 
of a series of katsureii-geki, or "plays of living history." which iverr 
more realistic, but the spirit of tlicsc plays was too studied to endure 
lor long. 

Paralleling the development of Kabuki was the pup^i theater (later 
known as btinroku), which stayed closer to the J6ruri tradition. Bim- 
raku look its name from the Buniakura, the famous nineteenth-century 
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Osaka theater where these plays were so successfully peiformed. The 
puppet^ theater was fashioned into a serious and extremely popular 
dramatic tradition through the fortuitous collaboration of Takemoto 
Gidayu, a Joruri chanter. Tatsumatsu Hachirobei, a puppeteer, and 
Chikamatsu hfonzaemon. the playwright Many of Chikamatsu’s best 
plays were written for the bunraku, and the fact that the puppets, 
though capable of extremely realistic action, could speak only through 
the voice of the Joruri reciter who sat at the right of the stage, had a 
considerable influence upon the form of Chikamatsu's writing. In par- 
hcujar. It made his style more lyrical and less realistic. 

Another conspicuous development in the popular literature of the 
period was prose fiction. The sdsAi (story book), the evolution of which 
spans the interval from the fourteenth to. the seventeenth centuries, 
was the immediate forerunner of the modern novel. The distinction be- 
I and the monogatari is mainly historical; the monogatari 
* classical age and was written for an aristoaatic 

f primarily for the people at large. It 

Pop’^Jar literature written chiefly for entertainment but not 
wthout some concern for style and attention to the realities of daily 
wJj.- moraliring was apt to enter these stories as well. 

Th=! ! It' u ““"y ‘yp«* l^vels of literary worth. 

authL<hJ y into groups according to their content, 

authorship, or publishing house. 

period the best known by far is Ibara 
shi “ ^*®4S-t693), who pioneered in developing the ukiyoi6- 

! . J “““"S »»'•''')• I" -l-en. he describe, in . vivid, racy 

Ko,hohu gcmn onm (Fw^ Women Who Loved Love) and a number of 
handHn^*^t!irT, ®Wy translated into English and show Saikaku 

temDora^ • ^"“dejable literary elegance subjects drawn from con- 
literatur^ previously had been considered unworthy of 

uunT ^nH techniques of pivot words, 

writers of masters of renga poetry. Among the 

Ikku fiefii; B L ttiost famous was Jippensha 

under (translated into English 

Yaiirobei a \ v “u ^ die escapades of two roustabouts, 

?n .V " ‘^'y dosvn the Tokaido from Edo to 

hanced hv th** t ^ remarkable realism of description en- 

wrote in ,L ^1'“® ^t*^*^* (1667-1736), who 

in"' His 1 y ® ° Saikaku but with somewhat more realism and feel- 
m„. His works, translated by Hibbeit. are excellent revelation, of the 
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mood of life in the merchant quarters of Osaka and Kyoto. ^Ve have 
mentioned just a small traction of the prose output of the Edo period, 
Avhich ranged from pornography to moralistic picture books and from 
tales of the gay quarters to highly didactic stories in the Chinese style 
such as those by Takizawa (Kyokutei) Bakin (1767-1848). 


The Modern Age: From 1S68 to the Present 

Japan’s struggle to modernize itself under Western influence is reflected 
in every phase of its literary activity after 1868. Of the many revolution- 
ary changes affecting Japanese culture during the Meiji period. Je one 
which had the deepest influence upon literature was probably the 
breakdotvn in the hierarchy of the social classes. The sarnurai c ass, 
which had stood at the top of society, gradually lost its special pt»ition 
and distinctive way of life, while the merchant class, theoretically lowest 
in the Tolciigatva scale, began to climb the social ladder. There could 
now be a national literature for all classes. Magazines and newspapers 
became new organs for the dbseinination of literature. New honions 
opened in thought. Bridges were built between Japan and world liter- 
ature. and a new drama and a new poetry deseloped. But it svas in 
the field of the novel and the short story that the most rermirkable 


lomu ami subslitutad Waslam one$. The haiVu and the tanka and the 
theater ot the n6, tm.rnSn, and Kabuki teete lelt to be inadequate to 
exprea. the complexitie, ol the ne.« life, and it waa fiction father than 
poetry and drama to avhich the Japaneae turned .n ihe.r firat ellotta t 
modernize their litentum. Score, of tianalalion. and ‘"''"y.;™" 
were the leault. Neaertheleaa, Ihia waa "a liberating waae o i . 

lor aller having aullered the imitative period, Japanme write 
able to mdi, cover the a-alue, ot their native li.emry itadiiion, and mrf. 
era Japaneae li.era.t.n; emetged a. a combinauon ot name and «eat 

cm elements. . , -j ... Jn 

The modem period ol the Japaneae novel may be aaid ^ 
t885 with the pnblication of ShdseUii jhintm (The “acnc Ilniieiaity 
by Tatiboiichi Sh6,6 (tSyq-.pSS)- n>“ P™'™" 7 m 

and tranalator ol kaieapeare and Scoi. aaw the aah-at.on ol tlm^p 
aneae novel, which had become bogged down in momliira or ^ J 
phy, in die adoption o. .he mom '7” llei sTimei 

UH^mo CThe dnlling tlondi, 188,-1889). “I ' l,„,„ne 10 

(180.-1909). ii coiiiideied die liial auereaatul aitempl b J P 
wrim in Weatera laahion a noael dealing will, an mdiaidual a aeatch 
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identity. The novel reflects the strong influence oE such Russian nat- 
uralists as Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Ivan Tuigenev, and Ivan Goncharov, 
but it IS unmistakably Japanese in the situation it portrays. Fulon (The 
quilts, 1907), by Tayama Katai (tSyi— 1950), and Hakai (The breaking 
of the commandment, 1906). by Shimazaki Toson (1872-1943), are two 
other important pieces of fiction written in the style oE the early nat- 
uralist movement in Japan. The latter also carries the fint overtones 
of the social protest which was to infuse so many works at a later date. 

Experimentation with Western techniques and ideas began with 
highly imitative writings, but eventually it resulted in a fresh approach 
to the Japanese aesthetic tradition and in the creation of an entirely 
new native literature. A balance between Western influence and the 
rediscovered native tradition was the aim of most of tlie gifted novelists 
of the late Meiji period. Nauurae SoseU (1867-1916), a professor of 
English literature at Tokyo Imperial University, achieved considerable 
success in combining the style and philosophy of George Meredith with 
die traditional aesthetic ideas of yugen, sabi. and okashi. He left such 
mtriguing novels as Botthan (Sonny, 1906), U’ngahai wa neko de aru 
U am a cat. 1905), Sanskhd {1908). Kokoro (The heart, 1914). Michikma 
(Grass at die side of the road, 1915), and Meian (Light and darkness. 
igtG). ^Vnten such as Mori Ogai (1862-1922) and Nagai Kaffi (iSyc^ 
*959) returned to traditional Japanese literature for thematic inspira- 
tion. even though Mori had studied in Germany and Nagai in France 
and evidence of Western influence is discernible in their novels. Mori 
was the author of such shoii stories as filaihime (The dancing gH 
1890): Can {The Wild Geese, 1911); Abe uhizoku (The Abe clan. 1913): 
wdSanshd Dayu (1915). named for Its hero, a wealthy landowner litmg 
in Tango Province, north of present-day Kyoto, as well as of several 
important critical essays and translations. Kafft is represented by his 
yric, sensual stories and by his translations of Frendi symbolist poetry 
ou„d in Sangoshii (Coral collection. ,9,3). Akutagawa Ryunosuke 

9- 19*7)' who so meticulously shaped the short story into a delicate 
Ivor of art, was strongly influenced by Edgar Allan Poe and Gerhart 
auptmann, but he also drew upon such medieval Japanese collections of 
ones as the Ujt shui monogalari to find the delicate balance of ancient 
an mo ern so characteristic of his works. Akuta<mwa left numerous 
superb short ^ries, such as Rashomon. named for a gate in Kyoto 
(1915): Hana (The nose, tg,6); and SAin*,>6 (A mirage. 1927). 

contemporary writers who strive to express traditional Japanese 
vdues include Tamzaki Jun’ichiro (1886- ) and Kawabata Yasunari 

.* I works reveal an atavistic tendency to return to tradi- 

tion and rely more and more on the aesthetic principles of "old" Japan 
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Ka^rabata’s Yukiguni (Snow Country) is an almost plotless, impressionis- 
tic tale of the love adventure of a geisha and a businessman from Tokyo 
^vho have several encounters in the idyllic seclusion of Japan’s moun- 
tains. Kawabata combines aural, musical effects with visual impres- 
sions to form a rich descriptive fabric. 

Tanizaki, who today enjoys the reputation of being Japan’s greatest 
novelist, began smting in the satanist vein. Shisei (Tattooing, 1910) is 
the story of a tattoo artist who searches for the perfect human back on 
srhich to compose his masterpiece. In tattooing on a beautiful girl’s 
back the likeness of a spider, he mana^ to infuse the diabolic spirit 
of the insect into the girl. HU translation of The Tale of Genji into 
modem Japanese exemplifies his withdraH'al into a Japanese environ- 
ment, from which he svroie of the deep and destructive obsessions of his 
characters, usually for Western agents of degeneration. His novels trans- 
lated as Some Prefer Nettles (1955), The Makioka Sisters (1957), and 
The Key (1960) ha\e received high praise outside Japan. The Aloktoka 
Sisters, the title in English by which Sasameytikt (The delicate snow) 
is knots-n, is in particular notable for the heroine’s many meetings svith 
candidates for her hand in marriage, recalling Prince Genji’s affairs 
with a legion of lady loses. 

Of all the qualities of modem Japanese fiction, a particular sensitiv- 
ity to psychological problems and to the minute details of daily life 
seems most clearly to exhibit the “Japanese touch.” This is true of the 
novels of Tanizaki and Kawabata. Certain forms have best embodied 
these duracteristio, for instance, the shi-shOsetsu,* or '‘priNaie fiction,” 
which consisted of extremely personal accounu of the author's experi- 
ences. Dealing with incidents and ideas which are sometimes bookish 
and overly literary, they ate always charged scith a Lind of hyper- 
sensitiveness. Shiga Naoya, in his short story Kinosaki nile (At Kino 
saki), depicts a highly introspective young man, himself recotering from 
injuries in an accident, who displays an almost morbid preoccupation 
with death. Everything he sees — a bee on a roof, a rat witJj a skewer 
thrust through its neck, a lizard struck by a stone — is dead, about 10 die, 
or seen at lire moment of death. The shi-shosetsu need not always be 
written in the first person, but it is in almost every case autobio 
graphical to some degree. In Japan it has been condemned by some 
critia, who demand that this introspective and subjective '’I" fiction be 
replaced by some form of honkaku-shosetsu or “real novel,” filled v^-ith 
teal, full-b^ied djaracten. 

The shinkyO-shoseUu, or “mental-life fiction.” is closely related to the 
"I" fiction. Ito Sei, translator of Utyues, borrowed from James Joyce 

AJm ctMtimonly pronounent lAAfOi- 
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the idea of the stieam of consciousness to give this form a new basis. 
But Nauume Soseki had already shovm himself a master of the art of 
writing psjcliological novels. In his Kokoro the plot hardly moves at all. 
Even in the interchange of conversation between the protagonist, who 
is a teacher, and the young man who narrates the story there is little com- 
munication. Step by step, through the eyes of the fint-person narrator, 
the reader is brought deeper and deeper into the thought and mind of 
the teacher. It is this probing into the inner recesses of the human 
mind that marks this type of fiction. 

Finally, in certain novels dealing with experiences in World War 11 , 
the Japanese ha\e produced some works, graphically describing the 
impact of death, flight, and fear, which will perhaps challenge the best 
war literature of any country. In 1948 Ooka Shohei produced Fuiyoki 
(Kererd of a prisoner of war), the story of a stranded Japanese soldier 
in t le Philippines, wounded, sick, and looking for svater, examining his 
own mind. The soldier reflects, "As long as one’s own life hangs on the 
action of the enemy, to kill or to be killed-one has the right to kill." 
i 1**^ t '1 finds the unconditional demand “not to 

kv ? j his early success with Nobi (Fires on the plain), 

i! j description of what happens to the minds 

n 0 les o sick and starving men makes this work rank among the 
more moving books coming out of the war. Although the sensitivities 
are Japanese, the characteriration in doka’s works reseals the influence 
of Stendhal. 

v’.""' ‘‘'.“i' ■''' proiecarian school, or ot chc 

(TPt modem “rebels without a cause," whose activi- 

parallel, and to some extent arc motivated by. Western examples, 
compared with these epoch-making developments in fiction, 
‘^‘^^ma have not prospered in modem Japan. Perhaps while 
fhan r* a great deal more to leam from the AV’est 

n7rLl and drama had already attained their 

ratliPi- .7 omqueness and hence were in a position to influence 
sppmpH u" ^ snfluenccd by the West. Somehow conditions in Japan 
rhantrpt ^ “ogenia for the development of these forms. The social 
cinalfv h° A nineteenth century, occasioned prin- 

prfiwJn / expansion and political and educational refonns, 

inH pH greater numbers of persons to gain sufficient leisure 

itWpH enjoy popular fictional literature. The novelists flour- 

ihp crpnpr^i other hand, tended to isolate themselves from 

npwlv r gained enthusiastic readers among the 

niKldle class, while poetry either remained the monopoly 
t . 1 priests, hermits, and sinologues or degenerated into 

e pastime in the continued composition of senryu and kyoka. 
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^Vhat seemed to be a confiict bettveen tlte old and the modem in the 
Western world was, in Japan, ako a conflict between indigenous and 
foreign elements. Poetr)’, because of the highly specialized forms it had 
taken, proved to have little flexibility. Some Japanese poets attempted 
to express the complex sensitivities of modem man within the confines 
of the tanka and haiku forms, but such poetry could hardly be true 
to the traditional poetic principles of sabi or yugen and )et be modem. 
On the other hand, imitation of the newly introduced Western models 
remained superficial and, by and large, betrayed a lack of originality 
and spontaneity. Preoccupation with form, as evidenced m the poet’s 
attempt to write in the colloquial language and to free himself from 
syllabic restrictions, resulted in a neglect of content. The “new poetry” 
ivas often a mere arrangement of images, without depth of thought or 
emotion based on moral, religious, or philosophical concepts. Since 
knowledge of Western literature came chiefly through translations, both 
poets and readers overlooked the Western poet's concern with such 
linguistic matters as rhyme and alliteration, ivhich, to be sure, are un- 
translatable. It was inevitable that Western poetry, rich in its own 
allusions and connotations and expressed in a strange metrical system, 
should not be undentood and hence could hardly be imitated. 

As in the case of poetry, so in drama, the restrictions imposed upon 
the playwright by tradition seised to stunt rather than to help the 
growth of a modem dramatic art. hfasks, flute, drum, monologue, 
chanting, slow gestures, the symbolic use of fans and sleet es, etc., all 
contributed to make the traditional sta^ forms of the n6 and the 
Kabuki more symbolic than representational. Nor were the old media 
suitable for the adaptation of westernized pla)$. Trained in viewing 
Kabuki, the spectators for their part were interested primarily in the 
I>erfonnance of the acton rather than in tlie protagonists’ characters or 
in the plot construction. The old playvsTights had tended to sacrifice tlie 
intensity of a dramatic conflict to the finesse of postures and actions. 
Though based on contemporary csents, the shimpa, or “nesv school 
drama of the iSgos tended to emphasize melodramatic elements and 
thus failed too to present the coropIexiu« of character and plot. The 
use of %Vestem costumes and scenery and the staging of the Occidental 
mode of life in translated plays were felt to be unnatural and failed to 
appeal to the spectaton once their curiosity had been satisfied. ^Vhat 
the general public preferred were the period pieces, the jidaimono and 
the sewa-mono, to works on contemporary subjects. Otherwise, it was 
drawn to inexpensive movies and to variety shows. Not until the Japa- 
nese developed their own cinema did the drama manage to bridge the 
separation between tradition and modem interests. 

^Vhy had fiction met this task so much more quickly and successful y 
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Unlile poetry and drama, fictional llieratuie did not have to contend 
wttli the ^veight of tradition. A prose style which incorporated infomial 
con\ersauon had already developed in the lighter literature of Toku- 
gawa Japan. Once the heavier classical style of the narrative and 
desaiptive passages had been refonned. few restrictions remained. The 
serial publication of stories and novels in popular and inexpensive 
maprines enabled the prose writer to acquire a large reading public 
and consequently to lead, relatively speaking, an economically secure 
inn stable life once he had establbhed himself. The readers of fiction, 
lor their part, did not have to cope with such stringent rules as they 
uia m reading poetry or drama. The flexibility of prose further enabled 
e writer to express freely the turbulent social upheavals of the modem 
erio an to delve into his personal experience, thus resulting in the 
rather ramparit popularity of the shishdseisu genre among prose 
1 ers. n a dition, prose was more easily exploited for propaganda 
fanr^T’ rcligious, than poetry or drama. Of great impor- 

fiction was less artificial in translation than Western 
Thus the process of assimilation to Western models was 
vidM ft*” fiction than in poetry and drama. Literature pro- 

undlr w . most interesting examples of cultural change in Japan 
iadneements. It is es^ciaily 

enees fn tsf •' of foreign influence and of the differ- 

ences in aesthetic adaptability found in the several literary genres. 
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JOHN WHITNEY HALL 


rje Visual 
an ancs& Cult uYe* 


PROBLEMS OF APPROACH 
AND EVALUATION 


Japanese art has recened the serious attention of students of Japanese 
culture both because it ranks high in world art according to connois- 
seurs and because, apart from its aesthetic qualities, it makes clear and 
tangible statements about Japanese culture and values at various times 
in the past. Art has the capacity to speak both for "art’s sake” and for 
the culture which produced it. Art. and by this we should wish to 
include architecture as well as painting and sculpture, constitutes a rich 
repository of visual manifestations of cultural values, often more wngi- 
bly and seemingly more directly comprehended than works el litera- 
lure or philosophy. Certainly more easily appreciated than creations in 
the fields of government or law, art can furnish a means of entrance 
into the emotional and intellectual life of past and present Japanese. 
It provides visible evidence of influences from the past or from outside 
the culture. But the student of Japanese art, whether he is interested 
in It art or as a revelation of nonaesthetic values, is involved In 

mai^ ifficult problems of evaluation, interpretation, and comparison. 

e vocabulary of art appreciation is by no means standardized, nor 
IS tiere agreement on how to determine the aesthetic and cultural con- 
tent of works of art. In every instance in which a Westerner approaches 
an object of Japanese culture he faces a problem of comparative judg- 
ment. How does one go about viewing and judging a Buddhist statue, 
a ceramic bowl, or a wood-block print? Is a single, universal scale of 
evaluation of an objects applicable to both Japan and Europe? Is the 
toca u ary of art history and art criticbm appropriate to Europe trans- 
eranie to Japanese subject matter? How useful, on the other hand, is 
fh^ I’lcal vocabulary of art appreciation developed by the Japanese 
V* some of the continuing questions whicli confront 


Much of the interpretive literature in the field of Japanese art is 
The histoncal portion ot ihij chapter has Rlied heavily on fyllabu* material pre- 
pared by ,he late Jarae, PIu„,er. 
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impressionistic, subjective, or based upon steicotyped rationalizations 
devised by Japanese interpreters of their own art or by Western ad- 
mirers of an unfamiliar but exotic tradition. The common tendency 
of both is to read idealized concepts or exaggerated claims into Japa- 
nese materials. The Japanese are eager to demonstrate certain "unique 
characteristics” of their artistic temperaraent, while ^t'estem observers 
are apt to look for qualities which they consider "Oriental." The prod- 
ucts of the Japanese artist or builder, of course, stand on their own 
merits and remain mute evidence of the individuals and culture which 
produced them. The problem is one of assessing the intent and realiza- 
tion of the artist and the relation of his work to the society which nur- 
tured him. Only then can it speak for the culture as such. 

To look at Japanese art in this way is not an easy task for the Western 
observer, whose views cannot by any means coincide with those of the 
makers or first viewen in Japan. His unfaroiliarity with Japanese life 
and history limits him. Many objects from Japan that he Itxiks upon 
as art — pure, simple, and useless — may be partly or primarily objects of 
use or of religious instruction or be linked to music and dance tradi- 
tions quite unfamiliar to him. Beyond this, the ability to appreciate the 
art of an unfamiliar culture is partly a matter of self-awareness. One 
must become conscious of one’s own biases, of the questions one habitu- 
ally brings to a work of art (for instance, what person or scene does this 
represent?), and thus learn to ask nesv questions when the customary 
ones are inappropriate. For the artist cannot hope to produce a work 
that is a satisfying answer to all possible questions, nor does he want to. 
He chooses to call attention to certain aesthetic features by stressing 
them, meanwhile suppressing or ignoring others (as, for instance, per- 
spective may be sacrificed to pattern); perhaps he stops with this state- 
ment, or perhaps he seeks to evoke a reaction to make an intellectual 
point (as by creating an earthly, fleshlike Bodhisattva to suggest that 
salvation is dose at hand for all mankind). 
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Japanese artists naturally addressed tliemselves to problems and ques- 
tions {w ether aesthetic or raiiodnative) that were current in their time 
and used current canons to guide their choices of what they v,-ished to 
communicate. We. remosed in time, distance, and culture, cannot 
m y app y our own traditions of appreciation to interpret the mes- 
sap m a Japanese work of art and so arrive at exactly what the artist 
mended. But we am go far by viewing the wort attentively and test- 
o sarious questions (rather than asking only our stereotyped habit- 
S'^vantage ol aesthetic materials is that the vocabu- 
*7 e message is usually (unless altered by time) as clearly evident 
“aler, if only our eyes are alert. The maker 
may have incorporated any of a number of elements in his vocabulary 
othen, consciously or unconsciously). He manipulated 
rpIsMn materials, colors, sires, or textures, organizing or inter- 

faa- tr^°» harmony, contrast, or tension. It is the viewer’s 

Like an 

historv hat •. t analysis, that of art appreciation and art 

its subierf L traditional methods of handlinj 

nired L .t ^ ^orks of art or architecture which arc recog- 
sunevs of / ^ consideration and appear in illustrated histories or 
This become fairly standardized over the yean. 

Si processes. One is the acci- 

wrks of art Th presersed some and destroyed many other 

values first th * ** ’^**“*‘ impact of two sets of human 

which tb..v h,.,.. * I preserve or restore on a selective basis products 
critics and art h-' ^ 'vorthy; and, second, those of the professional 
P?e^ Thur2’! attention to ceruin 

and somewhat ideaUzed'f^’ion' ^ 

nize a d, L ‘**hK>n- To some extent, then, one must recog- 

and the cultura"l'anth!^*'^^» of ‘be professional art critic 

for viewin" art i opofog'** or historian, whose special motivation 
society A eertain insights into Japanese culture and 

to sene as an ind imrinsically oMhe highest quality 

ideas. Similarly a^wo'T!.*°7^^”™‘?“'®'“ PbPosophical or religious 
individualistic to he f^Sbest intrinsic worth may be too 

ativitv To ihi« . jrauve of more than an artist's private cre- 

differ amon- schoUn 'Vo content of the word "art” may 

sideration; others include T"' 

torian or anthropo!o<H« • *" purview. The cultural his- 

P y aesthetically refined in his area of concern. 
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Japanese artists naturally addressed tiremselves to pioblems and ques- 
tions (whether aesthetic or ratiocinathe) that were current in their time 
and used current canons to guide their choices of what they wished to 
communicate. We, removed in time, distance, and ailture, cannot 
blindly apply our own traditions of appreciation to interpret the mes- 
sage in a Japanese work of art and so arrive at exactly what the artist 
intended. But we can go far by vicsving the work attentively and test- 
ing various ■'questions’* (rather than asking only our stereotyped habit- 
ual ones) A unique advantage of aesthetic materials is that the vocabu- 
lary of die message is usually (unless altered by time) as clearly evident 
to us now as it was to the maker, if only our eyes are alert. The maker 
may lave incorporated any of a number of elements in his vocabulary 
(and Ignored others, consciously or unconsciously). He manipulated 
su ject inattcr, materials, colon, sizes, or textures, organizing or inter- 
re a ing these to suggest harmony, contrast, or tension. It is the viewer's 
tas to tiy to understand the message the artist sought to convey. 

1 e all fields of cultural analysis, that of art appreciation and art 
iisiory has its formal boundaries and traditional methods of handling 
s su ject matter. The works of art or architecture which are reeog 
«iiM. of consideration and appear in illustrated histories or 

Ti ® art have become fairly standardized over the yean. 

11'.* " . ^ product of two selective processes. One is the acci- 

I ° has preserved some and destroyed many otlier 

c L is the result of the impact of two sets of hitman 

tinn ‘hose of the Japanese |>cople. who. generation after genera 
whirh P"^"c or restore on a selective basis products 

cHfir. , ^ worthy; and, second, those of the professional 

ni?c« -T-k ^“historians, who have chosen to call attention to certain 
an, I 1! the art of the past is retained in the present in a selective 
nize a d ''" tdealized fashion. To some extent, then, one must recog- 
and th between the interests of the professional art critic 

for yj ^ •^'^*^'^^^‘'*''hropologisi or historian, whose special motivation 
society "a"” '* certain insights into Japanese culture and 

to serve a intrinsically of the highest quality 

i(lea< e: * 1 ^". social cooditions or philosophical or religious 

indivitliiT* ” ^ highest intrinsic worth may be too 

differ Ltv, ° '* extent, then, even the content of the word "art” may 

siderafion°"°k‘^^°l^^’' *he •'fine arts” are v.-orthy of con- 

tnrinn include "folk arts" in their purview. The cultural his- 

that nre”^ « apt to go mticli farther in including objects 

not particularly aesthetically refined in his area of concern. 
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The great tomb of Emperor Nintohu erected during the late 
fifth century is a pnme example of the "l^ey hole" it^Ic burial 
mound. ItsouieTroeasuremenls are 900 by 1 fOO feet, and the 
eentral mound is nearly 100 feet high fh^Yasukuni Jinja (the 
Shrineof the War Dead) in Tokyo »ijh its loni of riveted bronre 
symboliies the perpetuation of Shinto beliefs as an element in 
Japan's modem nationalism (t) A portable shrine containing the 
spiritof their protective deity IS raised aloft by the youth of a 
farming village before the entrance to the regional head shrine as 
part of a harvest festival 





(a) The greal tomb ot Emperor N'lntoVu erected during the late 
fifth century is a pnme emtnple of the “kejhole" jule burial 
mound. Its outer measuremenit are 900 by 1 ,f 00 feel, and the 
central mound is neatly 100 feet high. Cbj Yasukuni Jinja {the 
Shrine of the AVar Dead) inT<H.yo nith its torii of nt'eted bronte 
symboTires the perpetuation of Shinto beliefs as an element in 
Japan's modem nauonalism.fc) A portable shrine containing the 
spirit of their protecinedeity is raised aloft by the youth of a 
farming village before the entrance to the regional head shnne as 
part of a harsesi fesiisal 





(a^ThediyofNara housed ihe greaim achiesments of Buddhist 
art under the influence of T'ong China. The figure of Cakko, part 
of the triad of tiaiues at Yakushiji, is one of the most sophisticated 
producisof iheTempyo period woilerstn bronze. ^b^Aflnc 
example of oneof the fierce protecfiie deifiet of the Baddhm 
pantheon, the Shulon^diin at Hokkedoisoneof the few large 
statues sculptured in clay It is brilliantly colored 


V' 

j^*'>cTtd one of jhe mo« beautiful SuddhiMMatueeprcsened in 
J pan. the Miroku Boutsu of Chiiguji, Nan. is now thought to 
*T.«t ^ '^‘tika period (ix.. before Ait. 615). It is caned In 
“Pifics the formal quality of early Buddhist 
‘"•^Phy in Japan. 
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iluauioul iMMOKiti p3i}^ui itoui J!»Mi oi aMucdsf dt^t 

}0 ^injqe aqi Myiiduux) )i '(pMicdM put innqu qSnoqi) saSt aqi 
qSn<uc(T pauaa^d i[qE)(^eiuaii '«((» (unmtiqMe afaurqs <Ur)um 
■t{)ua\a«}oaiduiexaa(iiudr»tosicn$iiix uedefuisSuipiinq isiqppng 
JO dnoiS >3jfiad isoul aqi paiapisuoot} £09**! P^punuj XiaiSEUoBi ifnXjoH 


fHoqt oixix }t nSoqs^j, aq> uf jaurd n^/t e 

oioi] jitiap tiiji SI saiuaip atnuoMp put jejiims aioni ui pajiMxa 
uaueapooH 'pouad iMi^n^Iox^tj) ^ paui|3appcq jii jsiqppnQ 
)<* SP-u^nT’H *x pauTituo) 

‘laiiuiq Xq n'fiqonj^ jo aniijt lupooH siqi ui pay;|da»xa ua.n 
» sJt»di/t:>s sDt»S!i^j gjntgiurff jo owjim pttr yaStwuK 






The Veeps ot Himejl (a) »nd Ma»um«rto(l»> 
castles exemplify the castle architecture 
of the sixteenth century. Under the 
protection of these to«ers were built the 
palaces of the territorial deimyo, 
elaborately decorated with ^Id saeent. 
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Th« Veeps gCHitnejifa^and Matsunioto(J>> 
easdei exemplify the castle iKhitecture 
of the sixteenth century. Under the 
protection of these lowers Mere built the 
palaces of the territorial deieiyo. 
elaborately decorated with gold screens. 
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Common archicectura) and anthriic iratur«s. HUh roots in Uie "Shinto style" ot Ise. 

join the famed detached palace at Katsurafa). built near Kyoto during the early 
seienteenth century, farm houses in central Japan (b). and contemporary domestic 
architecture fcj.asivle which took shape dunng the Tokugawa period. 

The polite accorapliahmemaol calbgraphy'Td), flower atrangemeni (V^nd tea 
ceremony 'If), once the monopoly of the upper clan, are now part of the repertory of 
the well trained Japanese lady The latter two were developed into sophisticated 
an forms in the 7en monasteries of the Ashikaga period, 



"^(a) The best known Ashikaga master of ink painting in the Sung style. 
Sesshu (1420-1506) excelled m landscapcf done in bold brush strokes. The 
poems written at (he (opof (he scroll contribute both sentiment 
and calligraphic interest. 

The wood-block print was brought to a high let cl of technical and artistic 
achieiement during thcTokugawa period. Early prints relietl on strong 
lines and fairly simple colors, as illustraced in Kaigrtsudo's roifrresnn (b) 
Suruki ffarunobu (1725-1770) made important adtances in wood-block 
technique and use of color (r> Wood-block printing is one of the few 
traditional art forms to retain itssiialitv into modem times (d). 




S’o, the aristocraUc dramatic form developed during the fifteenth 
:entury, is here illustrated from a scene in Dujuji The actor 
* tan the masV. tpf a female demon . 


These scenes from the fionraku (a) and Kabuki (b) theatres 
illustrate two forms of the popular drama of Tokugawa times The 
black form behind the male puppet is one of three manipulaton. 
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No, ihe aristocratic dramatic form doeloped during the fifteenth 
ctntuiy.is here iliustraied from a scene in Dujuji The actor 
wean the mask of a female demon. 


These iccncs from (he Bunraku fa^and Rabukifh^ theatres 
iiluaUate lv«o (onoiof the popular drama of Tokugawa times. The 
black form behind Ihe male puppet is one of three manipulators. 






Tokugawa exemplars of decorative Yamatoest^le of Jip>u>ese painting Here 

TawarajaSotaitu (early se\eiiteentbccnlurY)andOgaU Konn (1658 1716) 
Sotatsu's painting illustrated here (o) includes a fine caample of Japanese 
calligraphy using mostly kunn s/ris is painted on a tiz-paneled 
gold screen (b) 





The riiiw/ Arts and Japanese CuUure 

Finall) it iliould be rccogiiiicd tint *** hiitorian. like the 

crinc. may ,ar, m lu. appraa.l. .o worV. of an dopcodmg .^»n 

ahcUier hU prime inteical i* infrinsic or cxtriniic. s an o j 

"explained- l.ielly in lenm of ilrelf a. an imla.ed 

or ri i. be reen in ienm ol its anUuc or enl.umi " ^ 

appnarh ir more apt to rei, on oinerxafon. mpniing 'o™' 
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the precise dates be taken to indicate sharp dianges in artistic per- 
fosTOiiite.. ^letiods caa to.osL appropriatclY be thought of as blocks 
of time surrounding peaks of high artistic achievement. Within such 
blocks, then, it is possible to speak of ccruin dominant styles which to 
some degree reflect climates of thought and religious inspiration. Insofar 
as these artistic modes have been associated with changes in political 
or social structure or have shown evidence of foreign cultural influence, 
it is possible to search for significant relationships between changing ait 
styles or content and the changing cultural environment, but it must 
be remembered that the conventions of standard art periods are used 
in a selective fashion. Any survey of Japanese art and architecture is 
therefore apt to be told in terms of highlights and high points. 


Pre-fluddhtslic Period 

Archaeologists have revealed in considerable detail the physical remain* 
of two early cultures distinguished by their contrasting ceramic tradi- 
tions: Jomon and Yayoi. The culture of the Jomon people, because of 
their remoteness in lime, is not easily reconstructed. Yet enough remains 
of the dwellings, artifacts of common use, bodily ornaments, and reli- 
gious symbols to reveal a primitive, sub-Neolithic society based upon 
hunting and fishing as a way of life. Jdmon pottery vessels are dlstin- 
goished by their crude tedinology but extraordinary variety and elab- 
orateness of design. Figurines and a few phallic symbols reflect some- 
thing of penonal simplicity of religious beliefs. Scholars have been 
tempted, though with doubtful justification, to read into Jdmon life the 
customs and beliefs of the present-day Ainu and to see in this prehis- 
toric period a “supentitiously dark" orientation to the world, both seen 
and unseen. 

Yayoi culture witli its wheel-made pottery, rice-based economy, and 
clear indications of intercourse with continental Chinese civiliiation, 
contrasts sharply with Jomon. Excavations of Yayoi communities, sudi 
as that at Toro, reveal a life distinctly less primitive in its social and 
economic organization, and the piesence of bronze mirrors, bells, and 
weapons is indicative of the stimulus which lire Yayoi people were 
receiving from the continent. With the maturation of the iion-based 
culture distinguished by Sue ware and gieat burial dolmens, ilie line of 
cultural development begun by the Yayoi people reached its highest 
level. It is to this Tomb (or Yamalo) period culture that the attention 
of the art historian is drawn. 

Yamato culture was distinguished politically and socially by the 
emergence of powerful ruling families able to letruit the labor of laige 
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bodies of workers. Tlie tombs of eartli or stone, in their great size and 
dilhculty of construction, are illiistrath-e both of social differentiation 
and political influence. Artifacts and works of art were now the prod- 
ucts of distinct social units that carried on traditional occupations at 
the behest of ruling families. Many of these groups (such as weasen, 
arms maken, and jewelers) were of continental origin. Tsvo products of 
the Yamato period seem particularly significant in their reselation of 
qualities whicli appear to be antecedent to certain later Japanese art 
styles. These are the architecture of public buildings (especially Shinto 
shrines) and the pottery figurines known as hanma. 

Although the present shrines at Ise, dedicated to the ancestor of the 
Imperial Family, are no doubt modified from the originals which they 
claim to reproduce, they nonetheless stand for a mode of architecture 
which is distinctly Japanese (in contrast to that of China). Bruno Taut, 
the German architect, has made the remark that "The shrines of Ise 
are Japan’s greatest and completely original creation in general sk-orld 
architecture." ‘ Certainly, the eiuphasis.upon the use of wood in its 
natural, unpainted state, the simple, straight lines of walls and roofs 
(especially the simplicity of the torii entrances and wooden fences), and 
the effort to harmonize buildings with the natural forest environment 
reveal aestlteiic principles cherished by Japanese in their household 
architecture as distinct from their public architecture which tended to 
show Chinese influence. 

Haniwa figures are less easily judged for their contemporary sig- 
nificance and aesthetic value. Created for religious purposes to place in 
or about the tombs of the Yamato mien, they reseal a hasty and e\-en 
crude workmanship. Yet the art hbtorian directs our attention to the 
deft simplicity of workmanship in the haniwa as an indication of a 
directness and purity of conception which he purports to find typical 
of the Japanese artist and artisan of later generations, and his views ha\e 
gained considerable support as wall paintings of this period with similar 
aesthetic qualities have come to light in recent years. All these products 
of the Tomb age combine with the recorded myths of early Japan to 
reveal a picture of an unsophisticated, though certainly not primitive, 
culture whose members adopted a direa and relatively untroubled atti- 
tude toward nature and the unseen world. Later Japanese artists, 
writers, and phllosof^rs hare frequently soqght to return to this 
period as a source of Japan's most private aesthetic tastes and religious 
attitudes. In the idealized picture of the age created by Japanese scholars 
of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (especially Motoori 
Norinaga) the Yamato age was looked upon as an ideal natural order, 

1 Bruno Taut, Houses and People cf Japan. lev. ed, ToLjo. 1958. p. 1 jg. 
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when the Japanese lived simply and attained a sute of natural goodness 
and morality. So also, contemporary artists in search of a natise "primi* 
ti\e art" ha\e looked to the products of this age for inspiration. 


dJTjfca (or Suiko)Pcriod. 

The introduction of Buddliism to Japan (traditionally dated 552) pro- 
vides a convenient date from which to record the beginnings of a new- 
complex of ait genres and styles of continental origin, but Buddhism 
was in fact only part of the \a« wave of continental influence whidt 
engulfed ]aj»n at this lime. Nor is the date 552 significant in and of 
itself. Japan’s response to Chinese civiliutlon had a long history, re- 
vealed first in the articles of daily use, such as mirrors, dicss ornaments, 
and agricultural implements. Korea had also long served as an interme- 
diary in the transmission 0! Chinese cuUuics to Japan. But the influ- 
ence of Buddhism and the establishment, after the turn into the scvcntli 
century, of direct contact with Cliina greatly accelerated the adoption 
of the continental style in religious artifacts and public architecture. 

Chinese architecture of die time contrasted with that commonly 
found in Japan in its greater use of stone and iu employment of heavy, 
uprigivl piUais for the supyxMt of broad tiled roofs. Buddhism as an 
organised religion brought with it an elaborate temple ardiiiecture 
(largely that of the Chinese court style) and a comjilcx iconography. 
These elements gradually spread among Uve ruling tla» in Japan, 
beginning in the Yamato area. Mticli of die early temple and palare 
architecture and the fiuddliist statuary was undoubtedly produced by 
Korean or Chinese artisans until the new tcclinicyues were mastered. 
The works of the Asuka period must be thought of as emerging from 
a culture still largely unaScctcd by continental inllucnte. Tlie few 
great temples or palaces erected during this age undoubtedly stood out 
dramatically from their surroundings and were of strictly continental 
inspiration. 

Fortunately there has been preserved near die present city of Nara 
a monastery founded m 607 by the imperial prince Shotoku. Known as 
the Horyuji, the extant buildings of this monastery consist of the main 
gate, cloisters, a five-story pagoda, and a Hondo, or main hall. Even if 
all were burnt and rebuilt soo years later, as is now thought possible, 
they fomi the oldest group of wooden buildings in continuous use any- 
where in the world. In the Kondd there have been preserved many art 
objects of the lime, paviiculaily images set up lor worship and still so 
used. Notable among these is die central group, a bronze trinity formed 
of a seated Sakyamuni (the historical Buddha), flanked by a pair of 
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standing Bodhisattvas (merciful interceders or saviors). This svas cast 
by a craftsman of part-Korean ancestry known as Tori Busshi, in the 
stiff manner witnessed about a century earlier in the stone case sculp- 
tures at Yunkang in China. One should note that an imported philo- 
sophical symbolism rather than nathe aestheticism gosems the place- 
ment of this statuary, a symmetrical trinity centered in a foursquare 
frame consisting of a heavenly king guarding each cardinal direction 
and sheltered under heavenly canopies. 

Asuka religious sculpture appears to the vievs'er today to impart a 
naiVe and pious sentiment. But the stiffness of the statues should not be 
assumed to reSect teclmical immaturity. This quality is undoubtedly 
bent to the purpose of presenting the liturgical subjects as aloof, ethe- 
real beings (as well as reflecting the style which had developed in the 
Chinese cave sculptures). Facial expressions, even of fierce deities, are 
illumined with a kind of inner joy. Stylistically they show, as in Chinese 
\Vei dynasty schoob, the “archaic smile." parallel cloth folds, and ser- 
rated drapery ends. 

Suiko period painting b seen only in fragments, such as the scenes of 
gods, men, animab, and landscape details, found on the miniature lac* 
quered Tamamushi (Jade-Beetle) Shrine. These objccu reveal a type of 
brush painting vs-hich b rather formal and stiffly stylized, though again 
the media may have a great deal to do with thb quality. 

Noteworthy features in temple architecture, all traceable to U’ei 
China, include a high stone platform vWth steps (upon which main 
buildings were built), sturdy wooden pillan, and tiled roob with wide 
eaves and simple bracketed supports. The pagoda, a unique feature of 
the Buddhist temple, combining the architectural traditioiu of the Han 
tower and the Indian stupa, fulfills the dual purpose of free-standing 
steeple and reliquary. 


Hakuha (or Early Nara) Period 

No sharp line divides the Hakulio period from the preceding one. Tlie 
date 645 is politically significant in that it marks the beginning of the 
Taika Reform. After Aat date the central government consciously 
facilitated die introduction of Chinese technology and arts into Japan. 
Nonetheless, it w'as not until the beginning of the eighth century Uut 
Tang influence on Japanese culture was to produce its high flowering. 
During the last half of the seventh century, the Japanese were engaged 
cliiefly in the process of absorption, exfierimentation, and preparation 
for what was to follow. Examples of sculpture and ardiiteclure in the 
Buddhist tradition of thb half-century show a greater smoothness and 
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ligluncss of design wiiliin {nojwrtions which arc basically ihose of the 
Asuka iwriod. One of die most famous statues in all Japan has long 
been dated from this period. It is the Chuguji j)oIishcd-wood Kannon 
seated in the Miroku (Mahreya) posture of princely case, one foot on a 
lotus supjwri, the other horirontal. the right fingertips touching his 
smiling face. The double topknot on his head was once shielded by a 
crown long missing. (Most recently this statue has been U{>daccd to the 
Asuka period, so that the best example of this period may be the 
Yakushiji trinity, whose place, once secure in the N'ara period, now 
seems better fixed as Hakiiho.) 

Tlie painting of this era may be judged from a bier copy of "Prince 
Shdeoku with Two Sons" in die Iloryfiji, from traces of figure drawiings 
on die Tachibana Shrine, and ftom die remains of die lldrydji Kondo 
murals diat liase scaicely sur\i\etl the wear of centuties and a disastrous 
fire in 1949. These paintings arc remarkable for their {lortrayal of a 
strong influence (in painting technique and in the gestures of the fig- 
ures) (tom India as well as the cK|Kctcd Clunc« manner (tescalcd par- 
licubrly m the drajseries and designs). In them also one sees early 
eSorts at landscaiic depiction. 

The three-storied pagoda of die Yakushiji. widi >u alternating roof 
pallem, dates from this i>criod. It u one of the most delicately styled 
buildings of SIS kind in Ja{>an and demonstrates the growing archi- 
tectural skill of the Japanese. Tiuis in wood caning, bronre casting, 
painting, and architecture the Jaysanese wetc becoming less and less a 
distant prosincial ouiyiott of coniinenial ait. The groundwork was 
being laid (or the remarkable bum of atiisiic sirtuosity whidi was 
sexin to come. 

Tempyo (or Late A'ara) Period 

The pcricxl from the completioii of the first pennancnt imjscrial capital 
in Japan in 710 10 die dedication of the Great buddha of ilie Todaiji 
m 75* stands out as one of the great eras of artistic achicicment in 
Japanese history. The burst of creative activity in the fields of public 
architecture and Buddhist art was parr of a bioad complex of cultural 
clianges which began in 645 and bad as its ultimate aim the creation ol 
a centralired imyierial-aristocTaiic state. Adnunistrativc reform brought 
into existence a machinery of government which centered on the Em- 
peror and operated through an cbboiatc bureaucracy, lioused in the 
capital and extended to the provinces. Land control and tax collection 
were standardized, so that the imperial government was supplied with 
heretofore undreamed-of financial and bbor icsources. Temples and 
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lightness of design within piopordons which are basically those of the 
Asuka period. One of the most famous sutues in all Japan has long 
been dated from this period. It is the ChugOji polished-wood Kannon 
seated in the Miroku (Maitreya) posture of princely ease, one foot on a 
lotus support, the other horizontal, the right fingertips touching his 
smiling face. The double topknot on his head was once shielded by a 
aovm long missing. (Most recently this statue has been updated to tlxe 
Asuka period, so that the best eatample of this period may be the 
Yakushiji trinity, whose place, once secure in the Nara period, now 
seems better fixed as Hakuho.) 

The painting of this era may be judged from a later copy of “Prince 
Shotoku with Two Sons" in the Horyuji, from traces of figure drawings 
on the Tachibana Shrine, and from the remains of the Hoiyiiji Kondo 
murals that have scarcely survived the wear of centuries and a disastrous 
fire in 1949. These paintings are remarkable for their portrayal of a 
strong inSuence (in painting technique and in the gestures of the fig- 
ures) from India as well as the expected Chinese manner (revealed par- 
ticularly in the draperies and designs). In them also one sees early 
effoTU at landscape depiction. 

The thiee-storied pagoda of the Yakushiji. with its alternating roof 
pattern, dates from tliis period. It is one of the most delicately styled 
buildings of its kind in Japan and demonstrates the growing archi- 
tectural skill of the Japanese. Thus in wood carving, bronze casting, 
painting, and architecture the Japanese were becoming less and less a 
distant provincial outpost of continental art. The gioundwork was 
being laid for the remarkable burst of artistic virtuosity which was 
soon to come. 


Tempyd (or Late Nara) Period 

The period from the completion of the first permanent imperial capital 
in Japan in 710 to the dedication of tlie Great Buddha of the Todaiji 
in 752 stands out as one of the great eras of artistic adiievement in 
Japanese history. The burst of creative activity in the fields of public 
architecture and Buddhist art was part of a broad complex of cultural 
changes which began in 645 and had as its ultimate aim the creation of 
a centralized imperial-aristocratic state. Administrative refoira brought 
into existence a machinery of government which centered on the Em- 
peror and operated through an elaborate bureaucracy, housed in the 
capital and extended to the provinres. Land control and tax collection 
were standardized, so that the imperial government was supplied with 
heretofore undreamed-of financial and labor resources. Temples and 
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tion in the Buddhist hierarchy, being the chief among a network of 
state-siJonsored provincial temples (kokubunji). The statue of Roshana 
(or Vairocana), completed after se\en }ears, was dedicated in a.d. 752 
by Emperor Shomu in a magnificent (xremony attended by visitors from 
as far asvay as India. Damaged in successise fires, it is now replaced by 
the cumbrous Daibutsu (Great Buddha) of today. Only a few petals of 
the original lotus-seat dais remain. Little remains as well of the original 
Todaiji buildings save the eighth-century Sangatsudd of the Hok- 
kedo (Lotus Sutra Hall). This building holds most of the surviving 
Tempyo period sculpture of the Todaiji. The entire assemblage, con- 
taining a wide variety of products of the lacquerer, day modeler, 
painter, and metal caster, all brought tt^ther under the direction of 
priest and architect, exemplifies Uie harmonious integration of die arts 
so characteristic of the Naia age. It illustrates also the vitality of 
Buddhist imagination as it took on many new forms represented by die 
multiplicity of iconographic renditions. 

One of the most remarkable survivals of the Tcmpyd }>eriod, and 
certainly the most useful to the cultural historian, » the 5 h 5 $ 6 in. A 
storehouse of the Todaiji, established to contain the penonal effecu of 
Emperor Sbdmu, it is a literal treasure trove of art objects which arc 
at the same time objects of use from die Jm)>erial Palace. Here in good 
condition, to list a few, are musical instruments, saddles, sdrrups and 
bridles, swords, rugs, brocades, glass ewen, lead-glazed ceramics, isory 
rulers, rhinoceros-hom cups, a lacquered game table with push-button 
counter-storage drawen, jade flutes which will still play, willow baskets 
that will hold water, furniture, writing utensils, and many other domes- 
tic articles used at the court and by the priesthood. No other collection 
shows SO clearly the multiplicity of cultural influences (Chinese. Indian, 
Persian) which played upon the Ja|)ji»esc aristocracy of this age. No 
other shows so vividly die luxurious life of die Imperial Family and 
the varied capacities of the public aribans of die time. The Shosuin 
building itself is an important archetyjie of die early Japanese storage 
house, a type of "log cabin" using logs hewn in triangular cross section 
and laid to ]>ennit a "breathing" action, held aboie the damp eardi by 
nine-foot jxists almost dtree feet ilu'ck. 


Jogan (or Early Heian) Period 

For reasons of state a new capital, Heian. was set up forty miles from 
Nara on die site of the present Kyoto in ajs. 794. *11111 mote did not 
drastically citangc the nature of govcniiucnt, die comjXHition of society, 
or die way of life of the Jayiancse, high or low. Heian itself was built in 
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and roofs of colored tile. Public olficiak bustled lo and fro in uniforms, 
each color designating a rank. The Buddhist priesthood was as deepl) 
invoUed in public activities as in private meditation, for priests were 
prominent in state affairs. Temples also were colorful. Their exterior 
beams were tinted red, while inside the statues gleamed sviih gold or 
bright primary colors. 

Finally let us remember that despite the many buildings and statues 
still dating from this jieiiod found in the sirinily of piescnt day Nara, 
these represent but a bare fragment of the total output of the age. 
Only an example of two of the public buildings (in the Toshotlaiji 
group) or palace architecture (die Hokkedd of the Todaiji) are to be 
found. Rice fields ha\e now reoccupied the gieat rectangle, two by three 
miles, laid out with sjmnictrkally ]>attcined streets to form the official 
city. Time has softened die image of the former capital city of N'ara. 

Among the Buddhist suiuct reflecting ilie style of llic Nara age the 
most characteristic is the great blatk broiuc trinity of the yakushiji: a 
nine-foot seated Buddha with an elesen-foot pair. Nikkd and Cakld 
(deities of Sun and Moon), on either side. (The pioblcm of dating this 
group has already beers aUidctl to, so that we may in fact be s]>cak>ng of 
a late Hakuhd creation.) The gently swaying stance and cursing drai> 
ery of the flanking figures provide a remarkable contrast to the impos- 
ing immobility of the central figure. T'ang teclinique and taste aie 
revealed in the skillful mastery of the bronze medium, realistic or 
lllusionisiic handling of the liuoian form and dress, and a lemaikable 
fluidity of line. 

The grand scale and dignity of eighth<cniury arcliitecture are best 
seen at the ToshSdaiji, the monastery built in 759 iiiuler direction 
of [he Chinese priest Chien-chCn. The T'ang style of building is typified 
by this assemblage: roofs are proportionately lower, eaves wider, and 
interiors higher than in previous styles as a result of newly evolved 
bracketing techniques. Tlie Kondo, with huge wooden frontal colon- 
nades rising from a stone platform, contains three enormous lacquer 
sculptures, rising more than twenty feet to the lips of their halos (the 
work of Chinese and Japanese sculptors). Of these the central seated 
Roshana Buddha with i.ikkj tiny Buddhas in his halo may well pio- 
vide, in a smaller scale to be sure, the best approximation of what the 
Great Buddha of the Todaiji must have been. The mood is that of calm 
and imposing dignity befitting the spirit of Vairocana, unifier of the 
universe. 

The chief focus of artistic and religious activity of the eighth century 
was, of course, the Todaiji with its fifty-three-foot cast bronze Roshana. 
The temple, patronized by the Imperial Family, held a supreme posi- 
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ing with s)mbolic significance for the esoteric sects uere introduced 
(notably a new form of single-storied pagoda called tahoto). But tlie 
most conspicuous change was in the location of monasteries. Enryakuji 
(the Tendai headquarten on Mount Hiei) and Kongobuji (the Shingon 
headquarters on Mount Ko)a) were both set in mountainous surround- 
ings of great natural beauty. Buildings were no longer arranged sjm- 
metrically, but to fit tlie mountain terrain. Now cinnabar-painted temples 
were set against the background of tall esergreens. The existing buildings 
of Enryakuji and Kongobuji are. of course, of a much later date, so that 
Muroji near Kyoto offers us ihe best approximation of what the early 
monasteries may have been like. 


Fujiwara (or Late Heian) Period 

With the assertion of Fujiwara mastery over the Heian Court, the 
nature of Japanese government, as well as the tastes and interests of 
the courlien, changed markedly. By the beginning of the tenth century 
the Japanese court had already abandoned the practice of dispatching 
official embassies to China or the sending of students abroad for study. 
The Sinicized bureaucracy adopted two centuries earlier was relegated 
to ceremonial status, t^hile a few organs of effective government re- 
vealed an actual power structure which rested on the domination of a 
handful of aristocratic families: the Imperial, Fujiwara, Minamoto, 
Heike, Ki, Sugawara, and a f«w othen. These great families and the 
temples and shrines patronized by them now drew their income from 
extensive provincial estates (sfiden) over which they acquired the rights 
of proprietorship and taxation. 

Court society no longer looked so slavishly to China for inspiration, 
though Chinese learning was still highly prized; and the elements of 
coun life, dwellings, secular painting, and literature, gave evidence of 
a “reassertion” of non-Chinese tastes. Whether this reassertion was con- 
sciously arrived at or merely reflected a willingness to accept in high 
society tastes and wa}s of life which had characterized the mass of the 
lower aristocracy who could not achieve the Chinese ideal, we do not 
know. Probably a fusion of values was taking place; tlie result was both 
an “assimilation" of Chinese influence and a reassertion of certain 
Japanese styles. 

But the changes were most notable in the more domestic arts. Works 
in Buddhist architecture, iconography, and painting showed no marked 
break with previous eras. One of the most cliaracteristic buildings of 
the age and certainly one of the most beautiful of all Japanese temples 
in the Chinese style is the Byoddin, built under Fujiwara patronage at 
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a Style not so different from tliat o£ Nara, tliough larger. The city plan 
and style of architecture for public buildings were essentially Chinese. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to delect certain changes of mood and in- 
terest in the religious ait and architccluic of the ninth century. 

In Buddhist art, the spread of new esoteric sects, Tendai and Shingon, 
fostered a complicated and difficult iconi^raphy, using elaborate sym- 
bolism and diagrammatic representations. Typical of the changes intro- 
duced by the new sects were icons, often many-armed and many-headed, 
representing Sino-Hindu concepts of deities that only the specifically 
instructed could grasp. Such are the six-armed seated Nyoiriii Kannon of 
the Kanshinji near Osaka and the three-faced, four-armed Brahma at 
tire Tdji in Kyoto. More traditional subjects, follosving the style estab- 
lished in J^ara, were treated in a freer and more earthy fashion. The 
compelling beauty of ilte c\e\en-faced Kannon at Mara’s Hokkeji nun- 
nery, is achieved out of a single block of im|>arted fragrant sandalwood. 
Its flowing drapery tempers the heavy frame and accentuates the 
lengthy arm reaching downward toward every woishiper who seeks 
salvation. One senses increasing mysticism in the representation, a 
greater mastery over wood and of the chisel, and a more symbolic use 
of line in these works of the early Ileian period. 

The few surviving paintings of the Jdgan period are masterpieces of 
powerful esoteric iconography. Some ate ^nign ones like the Amtda on 
a lotus at the Kokkeji and the Biahmd on a smiling six-iiisked pink ele- 
pliant at the Saidaiji; others are wrtitymg like the Yellow Fudi, tusked 
and glaring, standing with ready rope and sword at Miidera. The bette^ 
known Red Fud6 at Mount K6>a. seated on the rocks with a halo of led- 
tongued flames and a diagon wrapjved around Ids weapon, is equally 
awesome. The esoteric sects also brought into vogue a type of painting 
known as the tnandara (mandala). a stylixed pictorial representation of 
complex ideas of ihe relationship of the Buddha nature to the visible 
univeise and other cosmological toncepu. 

Probably the domestic architecture of the aristocracy of the period was 
undergoing the refinement which became apparent in the public build- 
ings of later centuries. Early Hcian official buildings continued, with 
greater freedom and adaptation to Japanese needs, the Chinese style 
inspired from the T'ang dynasty. Examples such as the Kasuga Shrine 
of Nara or the modern reconstruction at the Heian Jingii in Kyoto, 
show the continental use of red-painted woodwork, as well as exten- 
sively bracketed eaves supporting lightly curved tile joofs. The Japa- 
nese carpenter was beginning to assimilate the heavy T’ang style to the 
convenience of Japanese cotiit life. 

In the temple architecture of this period rercain new styles of biiild- 
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tlie natural setting arc revealed in the tamous shrine of Itsukushima, 
built on piles extending out into the water of Miyajima. 

Considered most diaracteristically Japanese among the paintings of 
the period svas the long horizontal narrative sooll (emakimono), svhich 
became popular along with the revival of native literature. Among great 
surviving examples of these brush drawings and paintings are the “Ban 
dainagon" scroll, a story of palace fire and intrigue: the "Shigisan engi,” 
a story of a miraculous ll)ing warehouse; the "Genji raonogatari/’ a 
love story; and the "Animal Caricatures," actually warnings in a humor- 
ous vein of the pitfalls that beset the priesthood. This last, attributed 
to Toba Sojo, abbot of the Kozanji near Kyoto, exhibits some of the 
finest ink brush drawings produced in Japan. In style, the emaki- 
mono reveal some of the characierisiics of the narrative court literature 
which flourished at the time: a secular a>ncem with court life, a greater 
reliance on inspiration derived from nati\e subjects, a stylized quality 
of representation, a brilliant use of color, and a formalized perspective 
svhich looks down from a slight angle above the horizontal. And it is 
these features whicli distinguish the "native style” of painting (Yaroato-e) 
as it developed in contradistinction to the inodes of painting introduced 
from China. 

Kamakura Period 

In many ways the political changes which culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Kamakura shoguuate marked the greatest sodal and cul- 
tural turning point since the Taika Reform. With the founding of the 
Kamakura military government a new class (the warrior provincial aris- 
tocracy, or samurai) came into prominence. For the fini lime two dis- 
tinct social classes with differing tastes and interests (die courtien of the 
capital and the provincial military aristocracy) patronized the arts. Con- 
sequently new patterns of life, new provincial cultural influences, new 
tastes and values, and even new religious sects gained currency. The 
dominant style of life in Japan after the twelfth century has been called 
feudal. It certainly reflected the rise of the samurai class and the increas- 
ingly important function of the Buddhist monasteries as the refuge of 
arts and letters, but it was not a time of complete "provincialism.” 
Kamakura became a major cultural center; there was renewed contact 
between Japan and China, which was then in a period of artistic 
ascendancy under the Sung dynasty. Thus, many currents affected the 
variety and content of Japanese art, making it difficult to characterize 
the age in simplistic terms. 
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Uji, near Kyoto. Much time and skill and great revenue from tlie prov- 
inces were lavished on its central Hoddo (Phoenix Hall) and the 
Buddhist objects it contains. The Byddoin permits one to recapture the 
spirit o£ Fujiwara opulence at its height. The building, a great hall 
with open pavilions to left and right, simulates a bird with outstretched 
wings just landed on the shore of the lotus pool in front. On the ridge- 
pole of the hall are two large and handsome bronze birds, the ho and o 
that when symbolically united become the magic phoenix. Within is 
the gilt wood sealed image of Amida, attributed to the sculptor Jdcho, 
with dais, nimbus, halo, and canopy of intricate flowering and flamboy- 
ant design. Pillars are lacquered and inlaid with moilier-of-peail. High 
on the walls, separately hun^ are low-relief carvings of more than fifty 
Bodhisattvas, many with musical instruments, all once brilliantly col- 
ored. Below these on wooden panels are paintings of deities descending 
to earth from Amida's Heaven. 

Despite the continued strong Chinese influence in the Byoddin, there 
are certain features of the assemblage which demonstrate a change in 
aesthetic mood and religious setting. The placement ol the Hdbdo on 
the edge of an irregularly shaped pond and tlie dehcacy of the ardiitec- 
lure ate responsive to new reivgiom beliefs, patticulatly the new worship 
of Amida, the Buddha of the Western Paradise. The spread of the con- 
cept of Afflidism in court circles of the tenth century teflected a lessen- 
ing of the remoteness of Buddhist beliefs and a greater reliance on the 
comforting doctrines of salvation and belief in the existence of a para- 
dise. Typical of the religious paintings of diis age were the scenes of 
Buddha and his host hovering above the eariJi waiting to receive the 
soul of the dying believer. Frequently courtiers lay in their deathbeds 
holding a fine thread the other end ol which was attaclied to die hand 
of the painted Buddha. The By5d6m, dedicated to Amida Buddha, 
floated as if in a paradise beyond the lotus pond set in front of it. 

More indicative of the innovations ia atcliitectural design hinted at 
in the Byodfim was the style of arislocradc palace architecture known as 
shinden-iukuTt. The shmden style, while retaining a basically Ciilnese 
method of construction, soften^ the overall effect by its tendency to 
omit the cinnabar coloring on exterior woodwork, its use of bark- or 
reed ihaiclied roob, and a studied asymmetry in the distribution of 
rooms and causeways about a garden and jiond. Portions of the present 
Imperial Palace of Kyoto (a nineteenth-century conslrutlion) carry out 
this style, which shows a quiet restraint in interior decor and a more 
natural integration of the building with the surrounding landscape. A 
similar modification of Chinese symmetry and similar sensitivity to 
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o{ the Kamakura age: (i) The great bronze Buddha Daibuuu rises 
torly-ninc feet aboie die uonhiper, imposing and serene under the sky 
since tidal waves long ago destro)ed its temple. This statue, by unknowTi 
casters, though erected in emulation of the Nara Great Buddha, portrays 
well the mood of Amidism which nourished the religious awakening of 
the times. (2) A squat portrait of the warrior-aristocrat Uesugi Sbige- 
fusa in tall hat and formal dress illustrates the new interest in political 
and religious leaders which was to result in a genre of portraits in 
sculpture. 

Even more than sculpture, the Buddhist paintings of the period 
emphasize new sectarian interest. "Amida's Welcome," as in the famous 
Kyoto three-screen \enion, shows Buddha rising as it were directly 
beyond the hilb of Japan, so real is the blue-green landscape. Heaven 
and Hell in the side screens seem almost incidental. The narrathe 
scrolls, even when dealing with the sacred and miraculous like the 
“Travels of Ippen Shonin” or the "Tale of Saigyd,” devote much space 
and brushwQrk to the hills and trees and valleys of this world, although 
landscape is never painted for itself. Adventure is depicted as in the 
"Kibi" saoll (perhaps a Heian work, now at Boston), and war in the 
“Heiji’’ saoll (also at Boston) or the "Burning of the SanjS Palace.” 
Here and in other paintings the action of bulls and horses is superbly 
portrayed. In the combination of broad areas of high color with a dash- 
ing brush stroke, as in die "Tale of MicJiizane” at Kyoto’s KJtano 
Shrine, the Yamato-e style of Japanese painting is brought to a high 
point. Three examples of portraiture will indicate its scope: Yoritomo, 
the first Shogun, with a fine face topping the massive blackness of his 
robe; the child who became Kdbd Daishi floating on a lotus in a dream; 
and the priest Myde contemplating birds and squirrels from the branch 
of a aooked tree. The last named, though touched with light color, 
shows the beginnings of the monochrome ink style which developed to 
a high point in later centuries. 

In temple architecture the Kanukura period witnessed a variety of 
styles, some reviving eighth-century Nara features, some showing the 
effects of new classical Chinese influence, and some incorporating new 
features imported by Zen priests from south China. In all there was 
revealed a deeper understanding of wood and grain and of bracketing, 
vertical and cantilever supports, and ingenious joining techniques. Of 
the rebuilt Todaiji, only a few structures still remain. The South Gate 
and the Great Buddha Hall demonstrate the heavy and somewhat 
Ornate, but certainly imposing style characterized by the elaborate ex- 
terior bracketing which permitted the freeing of the interior from the 
heavy crossbeams. In the “classical revival” style was the rebuilt Kofu- 
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By the twelfth century, also, another feature of Japanese art produc- 
tion had begun to have an effect This was the influence of schools or 
guilds of craftsmen consisting of groups of artisans working together 
under the direction of a master artist. Such groups, which dated from 
the late Heian period, weie by Kamakura times quite strongly in evi- 
dence, and artists themselves appeared to become more self-conscious 
of their role in society. The chief artist was by Kamakura times more 
apt to be identified by name with his products, and stylistic differences 
between synonymous schools provide the material for art criticism. 

In the realm of Buddhist art several great accomplishments stand out 
to set the spirit of the age. One was the national effort expended in 
rebuilding the Todaiji in Nara (the temple had been burned during the 
wan preceding the establishment of the Kamakura shogunate); the 
other was the casting of the great Amida Buddha at Kamakura. These 
and related sculptural works reveal two significant changes in mood: 
(i) a conscious renaissance of the Tempyo style and (s) an accompany- 
ing veering from idealism to realism. In Nara and Kyoto, Unkei (1148- 
itag), master sculptor, architect, and temple restorer, held sway with 
his SIX sons, directing dozens of carpenters, wood-carvers, and laborers- 
His work is representative of the new injection of earthly vigor and 
realism into the traditional forms of Buddhist iconography. His greatest 
project, six 3o-fooi images ordered by Yoriiomo for the restored Todaiji. 
were later lost by fire But a giant guardian pair, Ni&, still stand in the 
great Soutli Cate. Scarcely less famous is the pair of demon lantern 
bearers — stunted, muscular, and (eioctous — carved by Unkei’s son Koben 
for the Kdfukuji. 

Unkei’s best-preserved project, done witlv his sons, is the Hokuend6 
of the Kofukuji. The building 1$ a lefined emulation of the eight- 
sided Yumedono. Inside is a seated eight-foot Buddha Miroku flanked 
by a pair of six-foot standing figures, two philosophers (Scishi and 
Mucliaku). Single images attributed to Unkei alone are a seated JizO 
(guardian deity) in Kyoto; a three-foot Dainichi (Maha Vairocana). 
on which he labored for a year while in his twenties; and at least one 
of the 1,000 Setiju Kannorv, all nearly life-sited, at the Sanjusan-gettdo in 
Kyoto. In the same hall is the bony, half-naked holy man Basu. Else- 
where in Kyoto, the lifelike priest Kuya who brought the name of 
Buddha to the people in the streets, long attributed to Unkei, is now 
identified as the work of Kdshd. Unkei's work is typical of the age in 
Its advanced use of the craft ^Ud system and the hi^ly developed 
mastery of the technique of joinery and assembly that made possible tire 
mass production of sacred images of great size. 

Two sculptures remaining at Kamakura are illustrative of the spirit 
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kuji. The great five-storied pagoda paidcularly shows the combination 
oE traditional structures and new size. Typical of the new 2en inspired 
style was the Shariden of the Engakuji at Kamakura, probably the 
sole building of the period still left »n the city. Built to house a tooth o£ 
the Buddha, its dark, rather somber style is accentuated by the use of 
natural materials. 


Ashtkaga (or Murom^chi) Petiod 

While the Japanese of today look to the Heian period as the classical 
age of the arts and letters, the adstocratic cultuie of that period has 
passed so far into history that it has proved a remote and unapproach- 
able ideal. From the contemporary point of view, of much greater sig- 
nificance are the arts and tastes of the Ashikaga age, many of which are 
perpetuated today as the chief “iradiiionar' modes of Japanese aesthetic 
expression. In painting (sumi-e). in drama (the no), in the domestic arts 
(ceramics, landscape gardening, the tea ceremony, flower arrangement), 
and in domestic architecture (tlie tearoom), many oi the basic forms and 
aesthetic canons respected in Japan today, had their origins in this age. 
The particular circumstances which gave rise to the flourishing of new 
art forms in an age of political unrest reflect the final absorption of the 
culture of the court nobility into the samurai sector of society. The 
establishment of the Ashikaga shogunate in Kyoto and the ascendancy 
of the provincial military houses over the piopiieionhips of the aris- 
tocracy completed the rise of the samurai as the dominant class through- 
out Japan. While the warrior aristocracy emulated the life of the court 
nobility, it also paironiied new art fonxis and asserted its own particular 
tastes. Into this milieu were injected powerful influences which RCre 
derived from the spiritual and cultural leadership of the Zen monas- 
teries and the new direct contacts with China. 

The entire mood and spirit of the arts of the Ashikaga period contrast 
markedly with those of the aristocratically dominated Nara and Heian 
ages. By the fourteenth century the characteristic atmosphere was one 
of mysticism and restraint. Lavish displays of luxurious living vvere not 
lacking, but no longer did a small aristocracy have the capacity to draw 
upon the resources of the entire nation. "Iliere were no efforts to build 
a large and completely new capital city. There was less color, less 
visible display of social distinction. The Zen monasteries provided a 
medicative atmosphere The Ashikaga shoguns, when not engaged in 
tvarfare, were apt to take pleasure in the cloister as an escape from tlie 
harsh realities of the world. 

The two great patrons of art among liic shoguns were Yoshimitsu 
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Mitsunobu. A fusion of the Tosa tradition with Chinese-style suiboku 
painting resulted in the formation of the Kano school of pseudo-Chinese 
decorative artists begun by Motonobu (*476“*539)- Thtis there was 
started the strictly decorative and secular school of professional painters 
who dominated the Japanese scene from Wotonobu’s time until the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

Another of the great art forms of the Ashikaga period was the land- 
scape garden. Laid out in conjunction with the temple and pavilion 
architecture commissioned by the Zen priesthood and military aris- 
tocracy, these gardens sought in various degrees of realism or abstraction 
to depict nature in miniature. By far the most famous single garden is 
the abstraction of sand, moss, and rock at the Ryoanji, something of a 
tour de force which reproduces the feeling of a suiboku painting. More 
characteristic are the laige "walking” gardens of the Kinkakuji an 
Ginkakuji, built around irregular pools. The moss garden of the Sai- 
hoji contains one of the most nearly perfect examples of waterfall and 
stream created without water (kare-samm) out of rock and sand and, 
of course, moss. , . , , 

At the center of much of the aesthetic connoisseurship of tlw time 
was the social pastime which was built up around the drinking of tea. 
The tea ceremony (eha-no-yu) was developed mio a ntualired form of 
social entertainment which laid heavy emphasis on an appreciation. As 
such it became a vehicle for the dissemination of art tastes 
ot fields, such as ceramics and lacquer rrare. Developed to a high mt 
oi sophistication by the Shogun Yoshimasa, it was taken up by the miU- 
taty atislocracy whether in the capital or the provinces. The use ot cer- 
amic bowls now became common in Japan, first ibrough the .m^ri of 
Sung celadon and ■■Temraokn- ware, but later usmg *= fine pn^ucts 
developed in many local kilns. In these years 

and ability to approach Chinese craltsmanship. This kiln has given ns 
name to the common word for pottery in Japan (sclomono). 

Another art tom. which stimulated numerous subsidiary ^ 

no drama. AlUiough die drama itselt belongs lo the 
tore, music, and dance, die visual ellecd ot .he drama 
goigeous brocaded coslumes and by imagmame y carved mmU Tim 
woS ol the skilled weaver in silk and hemp and the dyer and 
gold and silver thread is well illustrated .n i L 

constitute one ol the most cxqnUi.ely desnlopcd J" J?’” ' 
art history. Masks 

;drtrmn^'onSr.’n.o,ioni: tnaii humor to 

carved with inmost economy ot line and balance hevveen mah.m and 
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dramatic stylization by artisans attached to the houses of military lords. 

The popularity of cAa-Ho-yu and no drama during the Ashihaga 
period is indicatise of yet another dimension to the culture of the time. 
By the sixteenth century one can note a marked increase in the solume 
and distribution of works of art thiQUgbout Japan. The deselopment 
of oseiseas trade vihich joined Japan with Korea, China, and Southeast 
Asia, the growth of internal trade and production, and the rise of 
numerous prorincia] centers of political power all helped to extend the 
demand for works of beauty or for more degant living. Xo longer did 
the capital constitute the one center of oafismanship. Groups of artisans 
were patronized in numerous provinoal enters where they worked for 
local military lords or product lor distribution through a flourishing 
guild system. The "aristocratic lile"* was to some extent becoming more 
commozL 

.ifomoyama Period 

IViih the disappearance of the centralizing power of the Ashikaga sbo- 
gunate during the sixteenth century. Japan became divided politically 
into (be numerous territories of mlliury lords (doimyo) who competed 
among themsehes for regional or national supremacy. The last half of 
the sixteenth century saw* the appeanna of large numbers of castle 
towns (jskamachi), which served as administrative beadquaneis and gar- 
rison posts for these regional hegemonies. Castle towns, dominated by 
the rugged castle walls and moats and the great many-storied keeps of 
the daimys, housed the ce^onal miliuiy aristocracy and protected the 
atuched service class of artisans and merchants. N'o longer did Nara or 
Kyoto, as national capitals, dominate the cultural scene, .klthough with 
the winning of national hegemony by Nobunaga and Hideyoshi. their 
castles at .-kzuchi and Momoyama became tor a time the chief centers oi 
political authority and the focal points of art patronage, these centers 
differed only in degree from the scattered regional strongpoinls of the 
provincial datmyd. 

The dasmyd made up a new group of provindal military aristocracy 
whose lives had been spent, for the mosi part, in the battlefield. kVhile 
their nev-ly won prestige and wealth gave them the capacity to build 
lavish palaces or patronize arthis on a grand scale, their tastes were not 
so sophisticated or finely developed as those ol the courtiers of Kyoto or 
the military aristocracy of the Ashikaga period. Gbaraaeristic of the 
Momoyama period in architecture are the great castles, such as Osaka 
(a recent leconstrudion) and Himejr (one of the finest remaining exam- 
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pies of the time). Palaces (svhich adjoined the castles) are characterized 
by eccentrically cur\ed roofs, elaborately caned panels, bright colors, 
lacquered pillars, and lasdsh gold screens. It is the latter, the Momo- 
yama screens [byobu), tvhich are amsidered the most typical examples 
of the taste of the period. 

The dominant school of painters was the Kano school, is’hich under 
Eitoku (1543-1590) and Sanraku (1559-1633) brought to a height the 
decorative style known as shohekiga (decorative wall painting). Much 
use of gold leaf for background and bold colors combined to gite a 
flamboyant overall effect, but, as in the equally colorful canings of the 
time, the individual pans of these works of art (the brush stroke or the 
caned line) reseal a direct and abbreviated stylization characteristic of 
Japanese workmanship. Examples of the work of this era have for the 
most part been destroyed by warfare, but parts of Hideyoshis 
or temple structures built under his patronage remain in 'Hideyoshis 
gate" at Tenryuji, die Jurakudai at Nishibonganji, and the Chishakuin 
monastery, all in Kyoto. 

Above all, the .Momoyaraa period was a time of rapidly changing 
ustes and punuti of novelty. With the arrival of Portuguese daders 
and Jesuit priests, a fad for “things Western” spread diroughout daimyo 
tociety. Hideyoshi's two ambitious military expeditions into Korea ^ 
suited in the influx of new artisdc concepts from the continent and the 
introduction of numerous artisan communities, especially potters from 
Korea. 


ToAugflii'a (or Edo) Period 

The oublUhment of ihe Totoga.-a ■“ 1603, ihe el.mmauon 

of HideacKhi's teraaining influcn« in 1C15. and the dosing o e conn 
tiy to foiiign tajiiuct in 1639 matted succeasisely the passage of Japan 
into a state of peacefuf and isolated existenm sshtch s.;aa to “nunf' 
lor more than two centuries. A time of relative prosperity as we , i 
Tokugassa era ssilnessed a .-idespiead Ootestente of the am and lelteia. 
The an of this period is so complea in ila soaaf base and so mn)- 
sided that is can no longer be deseribed in lemn of a single dominant 
or esen a duster of dominant, genres. Particularly s.ith tile nse of the 
mercantile urban dasse. (the rfionin) them canm mto bemg ‘sst. qn|m 
dilfetem cnltnral patterns, that of the saomiat ^d Uut of the com- 
nioneis. each desersing the attention of the an hutonan. 

The enltuml and tnistie life of dte still dommanl mmnr . r^n 
tended to perpetuate, n-ilhont great modilical.oni. the major an.locrauc 
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genres of the Ashikaga and Momo^-ama periods. Mudi of tlie Tokugawa 
product was derisatise and lacked the spark of originality. In archi- 
tecture the ornate mausoleums of Nikko and Ueno, the lavish castle- 
palace interiors of die Ni]6 in Kyoto, and the massive leconstruclions 
of the Komponchudo on Mount Hiei and the Daibuuu hall of Todaiji 
bring to a climax the heavily decoratise styles and techniques of 
the Momoyatna period. For the regional lords the efforts of lacquereis, 
potten, weavers, metahvorkers, and other aitisans were poured out in 
great quantity. 

Typical of the artistic life of the Tokugawa military aristocracy was 
a formalization and codification of earlier traditions. The tea ceremony 
and no drama, perpetuated as the prerogative of the ruling class, became 
increasingly stereotyped. So also were many of the canons of taste which 
accompanied the tea ceremony. The Kano school of painting continued 
to dominate the realm of professional decorative painters, perpetuating 
with little imagination the technique and themes of the founders of 
the school. Sculptors made no noteworthy innovations. 

Yet within the sector of aristocratic an a number of significant 
achievements and innovations are recorded during the Tokugawa 
period. In architecture the deuched palaces of Katsura and ShQgakuin 
stand today as perhaps the noblest expressions of Japanese domestic 
aichiteciure, combining excellence of architectural line, use of natural 
materials, integration with a garden setting, and an overall restraint 
which is typic^ of the best of Japanese tradition. Kauura, in particu- 
lar, designed by Kobori Enshu. has attracted worldwide attention and 
inspired many a modem architect. 

In painting three new lines of development deserve attention. At 
one extreme the great stylizen and simplifiers such as Sdtatsu and K6rin 
developed the ultimate in decorative beauty of screens and other fur- 
nishings out of the Yatnaio-e tradition. At the other extreme men like 
Maruyama Okyo instilled new vitality into the Chinese monochrome 
tradition. Maruyama’s style reflected the increasing rationalism of the 
and achieved realism through techniques of perspective and model- 
ing learned from the ^Vest. Finally, ftesb currents from China together 
with the spread of Confurian philosophy among the Tokugawa samurai 
led to the popularity of the "literati style” {bunjinga or nanga). In- 
dulged m by amateura more often than professionals, this style which 
cultivated a deliberate sense of ' ’sketchiness” was especially suited to the 
expression of philosophical ideas. Yosa <Taniguchi) Buson (1716- 
1783) and Ike no-Taiga {1723-1776) combined realism and idealism to 
express poetic moods of man’s relationship to nature. Others In this 
tradition, Gyokudo {1745-1820). Mokubei (1767-1833), and IVatanabe 
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Kazan (1793-1841), were all men of varied talents with highly for- 
malized Confucian approaches to their painting. 

In sharp contrast to tlie arts of the upper class were the creations of 
the chonin stratum of Tokugawa society. Denied by its lowly status the 
noble sentiments and philosophies which were the property of the 
political and cultural leaders of the time, the chomn concentrated on 
the world of entertainment. Chonin arts emerged from an environment 
dominated by the popular drama, the courtesan, and tlie vulgar novel. 
The chief art form proper to chonin culture consisted of the so-called 
“uiiyo-e” (paintings of the floating world), ssood-block prints produced 
mostly to illustrate novels, advertise night spots and dramatic produc- 
tions, or commemorate places of beauty along the travel routes fre- 
quented by the many tourists of this more affluent age. The new ukiyo-e 
school was deeply folkish in its inspiration, though it may have been 
influenced in its wood-block teclmique by a knowledge of Chinese prints 
acquired at Nagasaki. Printing techniques were rapidly devised to meet 
the popular demand, and the whole medium brought painter, enpaver, 
and printer together into a guildlike relationship characiensttc of Japa- 
nese ariisanship. Considered a “volgar art" in their day. uktyo^ 
have in modem times received much attention, cspeaally from ^Vest. 


ern critics. . , . 

During the Tokugawa period die uktyo-e tradition passed through a 
cydt ol development trom erode begiimingj to sophisticated lloi.eriii5 
and to ultimate decadence. Early artists relied on the strengUi 
lines as well as on colois. Gradually, as an increasing number of blocb. 
were used, eacl. for a separate color. U.ere was a consequent weaUnmg 
ol die strong black line. The integrity of the school was all but lost by 
the end of the period with the introduction ol aniline djes frtOT the 
West. Individua Tokugawa ar.isu, though versatile, have often become 
® Sliaraku’s acton are sujwrb die- 


associated witli specific subject maticr. . . 

attical charaeleritalions; Haronobu's lovers tiial Hindu mm.alures m 
delicacy of teclmique and sentiment; Kqonagas couitesans, ‘J"' 8=^ 
menu boldly calligtapliic, are at once alluring and sedate, 
produces Uie -picurc gin"; and. hnally. HoUmn and H.^l i^. ».* 
increasing use of Western |Wtspeni.e. though aioidiitg shadows, rapluie 

die colotful everyday scene. , , 

Two importani consequences of die Tokugawa age of peace and mla 
live prospSly ciiJcut in all social "'‘'.I" ^ 

die eaiio 1. toj domeslie arebi.eelute and the lai.sh 
minor aru. The onlinary Ja,»nese d.elhng deielojcd » 

U now leco-ni/cd as a prime arcliiiectuml oealion of Japanc^ cuhuic. 
Key Icaiui^ aic U.c use of plain «ood and materials in modular sues. 
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ular)' whicJi require iranslation into terms understandable to the West- 
ern obserser. 

Tlie Westerner viewing Japanese art finds many unfamiliar media and 
materials (in arcliiteciure, the tile roof or the taiami floor: in sculpture, 
the dr)-lacqucr technique) and many unexjjected art forms (calligraphy 
or landscape gardens). Many features of Western art which we come to 
expect as part of tlie artist’s standard range of socabulary are missing 
in Japan, while others disregarded in die West are particularly stressed. 
A few examples may help to illustrate this point. Westerners are rarely 
trained to exploit or appreciate texture as a primary sisual ingredient 
of art; it remains a tactile and secondary element, whereas in Japan 
texture is frequently stressed, for instance, in pottery, architectural decor, 
and textiles. Westerners, since the Renaissance at least, base come to 
expect originality or uniqueness of their artists in the choice of subject 
and treatment. They must learn to look for the quality of virtuosity 
so frequent in Japanese art whereby different artists Iimitlessly repeat 
identical subjects (such as bamboo leaves) just so that each effort h« 
iu subtle differences of rendition. The comparative art cntjc may hnd 
numerous genenlizaiions of this type regarding the differing qualmes 
of anisUc tradition in Japan. Familiarity with the particular genres 
t'hich make up Japanese art. die background of the artists, ^e pur- 
poses for which they produced, and the variety of themes and media 
available to Utem will make possible a more effective and truer appre- 
ciation of the worth of Japanese ait. 

In particular, a familiarity with the several genres in l^rms 
qualilL i„K„d,d by .he Japanese anh. and the convent, onal nn^e 
ol the tedinique and crilical vocabulary whjeh shape Japanese a 
necessary if the Western observer is to see below e sur 
olten rJsleads him. Tire art ot alligrapby, when first v.ewed “J 
lo require incredible virtuosity to the outsider, e may 
preheLble rha. anyone could or shonld borher 
plicated structure o£ the Chinese ideograph. Yet or os 
childhood in the masrery of brush and character, *7 “ 

Novelty alone, Ihe unusual bodily and tacr.l shapes 
for instance, may impress the non-Japanese o server wi 
grotesque unlj he is reminded that sorb forms contormed to strret 
canons which every artisan had mastered in is ume. ,v>ut 

in are previousTurs ey ot at. periods a good deal has 
the three main categories of archirec.ore, 

this reason .hem will be no need ro dwell on pam^ar ° 

these fields hut rather ro seel, an nndess.and.ng ot ■>'= 
tures ot these sradirions which nneal thesr aesrheuc meanrng. 
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between it and the heavier continental stjle with its conca\e lines 
and upswept ends. 

On approaching Japanese buildings more closely the architectural 
elements which stand out are the wood joinery and the use of materials. 
In wooden buildings, in which plaster merely fills in the spaces between 
pillars and beams, the wooden sLelcton provides both the visible feeling 
of stability and the sense of ornamentation. The visible construction, in 
its simplified Japanese style or the more elaborate Chinese, reveals the 
functions of the different wooden elements and {as in the elaborate 
bracketing which supports the Chinese tile roof) exemplifies the inge- 
nuity of the designer. Much of the external beauty insinuated even into 
Chinese styles of structures in Japan come from the contrast in rolor 
and texture between wooden structural pieces (darkened or painted 
«nailion) and white plaster. A further contrasting feature of domaUc 
architecture is the external wooden rain panel (amado). as in the Kat- 


sura design. 

Upon still closer observation, the chief elemenu which ma e “P ‘ ® 
aesthetic vocabulary of Japanese architecture are the skill of the mr- 
l*nter in the use of natural materials and the contrast of the matcnals 
themselves. Exemplified in the teahouse is the subdued statement of 
mood through color, the underscoring of design through divcrsi^ in 
the texture of materials such as taiami. plaster walls, structural pillan. 
ceiling woodwork, the refined woods of the lokonoma. and me paper 
of the shoji. Such elements, requiring the sophisticated uuhiation of 
naun.1 Jodi, constilutt one of lie chief eeslhetie conmbuuons of 
■he lapanoe .lyle of anhitenure. The Japanese carpenter part.cn- 
larly proud of his ahiUty to plane oB a surface In accentuate Ure gram 
or to polish wood to bring out iu color. 

One useful method of gaining an appieda.ton of the quahtics ol 
Japanese architecture uhich are looked for hy rhe Japani^ ihemse ^ . 
to study die more obvious eBorra ro be •■ariy.” Cernuu example, n 
Japanese atehilecture whith the Western observer Erst n^ “ 
and Oriental ate of an essentially senumental and exaggemted r 
from dte Japanese point of vie,.. Such features as a >■“'7 
ornate roof, complex and nonfuncdonal biatkciing. an ove 
ImsUng materials, and gnarled-dee uuodwork m .he f ' 
point up the features which ihe Japanese most pn.e m the r mehirec- 
inre by overdoing dte eBecr. The careful observer comtn to ah le 

io distinguish dre good from dte bad. dte refined bean.y Hory uj, 

or dre Shin-, akusSTh. <»»•““ “> ^ m" o a 

rtsuain. of Kadura in condast to die garni, na.umlnm of a room 

“AJfiTrLr‘3Ta”pxoere xtehitewme. though unrelated to id 
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Strictly aesthetic quality, which might be mcniioneil is its remarkable 
capacity lo preserse iuell despite the desiruciibiUiy ot the maiersals. 
Japan today shows some of the oldest wooden buildings in the world. 
Buildings such as the Horyuji hate withstood weather and earthquake 
for more than 1,200 yean. Associated with the capacity to preserse pub- 
lic buildings is the custom of frequent repair. Buildings such as the Ise 
Shrine or the Kyoto Imi>crial Talarc are in effect ■'preserved" by re- 
building according to the original specifications. Tlie Japanese govern- 
ment has in recent yean tarried out a program of restoration of ardii- 
tectural monuments by careful dismantling and reconstruction after 
decayed parts have been replaced. Tl»c durability of Japanese ardii- 
lecture (in contrast to that of China) may also reflect the long con- 
tinuity of homogeneous political leadership and cultural values which 
the Japanese have liisiotiraUy maintained. It icmintU tis that the tur- 
bulence of Japanese military history was provided until recently only 
by dvil war, with less extensive destruction to certain institutions and 
properly llian in wars of invasion. 

Sculpture 

As vve have been able to note, the art of sculpture in Japan has been 
confined largely to two rather distinct genres. Buddhist icons and decora* 
live objects, the latter being designed cither for die embellishment of 
architectural forms or for minor domestic uses. Despite the ficqueni 
mixture of these genres, it seems proper to dilTcrentiaie them because of 
the clearly different intent of the sculptor in each genre. Buddhist 
iconography has tended to be highly idec^aphic and symbolic. It is 
produced widiin the limits of a strict iconc^raphic canon and permits 
freedom only in its embellishment or iu overall sentiment. Although 
sculpture took on lematkably forceful naturalism during the Kamakura 
period, Japanese sculptors in most periods seemingly were more strongly 
attracted to symbolism and convention. Secular carving (renditions of 
flowers and animals in decorative panels, for instance) has also tended 
toward stylization and conformity to ratliei narrow' conventions of style. 
In studying the course of development of the sculptor’s art in Japan 
we have noted a conspicuous nse and fall in the genre of Buddliist 
sculpture. Buddhist iconography in Japan lost its vitality by the late 
Kamakura period. Secular sculpture in wood and ivory was perhaps 
most advanced m the Momoyama age. The major pjodiict of the fusion 
of these two appioaches to sculpiuic may well be the no mask, which 
combined the deep symbolism of die Buddhist icon vvith die simplicity 
and stylization of the Japanese secular carver of wood. 
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In assessing the quality of Japanese sculpture and judging its wonh 
the \Vestem obserser must again orient himself in terms of unfamiliar 
media and subject matter. Few Japanese sculptors ever ivorked in stone 
except for crude roadside images. Bronze svas used in the early Buddhist 
icons, and iron, gold, or silver metalwork became highly developed in 
the Momoyama and Tokugawa periods. A specialized technique of 
modeling with lacquered fabric was used in the middle stages of 
Buddhist art. But it was chiefly wood which the Japanese sculptor used 
with success, freeing himself from the limiting dimensions of a single 
tree bole by remarkable skill in joinery. Wood was used sometimes in 
iu natural state but was most frequently painted with black or red 

lacquer and then often cos ered with gold leaf. 

The iconographic symbolism of Buddhist sculpture is 
technical. Fundamentally the obserrer must realize that although the 
human form is borrowed by the sculptor, his basic intent is to create 
a visual manifestaUon of an abstract idea: compassion, nobility, fierre 
brasery, suffering. The statues of the Asuka or TempyS ages cannot ^ 
judged from a naturalistic point of view. They do not portray sjjeci c 
fleshly beings but symbolize unearthly, ethereal, abstract beauty m 
e\ery detail of shape, line, and texture. 

The work of the secular sculptor is less s)mbolic and depncU more 
on the skill ol execution and on the boldness ol st)liialion. To tale the 
wood panels tvhiclt adorn the walls ol *e T6sh6^ at Nikko m an 
example, they show extreme sirtoosity in the technique . . ^ 
together wither, luation that dmwa on the peat 
ol the period. Flowery sirtuosity rather than “""f 'f' ‘ , 

worthy in the treatment ol wares, iris, bamboo, an i ■ * 
tliat most subjects are flowere, birels, and animals. The 
lion (except for a lew portrait sutucs) purely a m 
human form whether clothed or node. Like I c ama p ' . 

secular carrer in Japan has placed his emphasn on color and snnplir.cd 
line, gising a isvo-dimensional decoratisc cffcci. 


Fainting 

Painung in Japan a. much as an, ol the major genres 
divenit, between continental and dommt.c “J. 

tineni ha\c come styles of Buddhist These con- 

scape and poruait style ol tntdition in 

rntg-'Si^'usTnhjerrtl^ir phii^phic »»"P- 

ate simLr .Lnologiilly, howercr. in tlic ma.eriab ntilned and in 
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many of the basic techniques of the artist. While the Japanese artist 
has painted on wood and plaster, he has made most frequent use of 
silk and hard-sized absorbent paper. Brushes are pointed, except for a 
few wide sarieties for the application of wasiies. Tlie color medium has 
been watercolor (soluble or in glue suspension). Japanese base not used 
oil or tempera prior to modem limes. 

The area or field available to Japanese painters often diffen con- 
siderably from what the Westerner expects within his own traditions. 
Customary proportions are set by the room panel (fttsuma), the folding 
screen (bydbu), the hanging scroll (kakemono), the long, horizontally 
lolled scroll (makimono), and various miniature forms (fans and shikisln 
squares). Few of these closely duplicate the proportions of the ^Vestem 
framed painting hung at eye level or parallel its use as a svall filler. 
Paintings on panels, screens, and fans are most often decorative in 
intent and tontthtd in relation to their aichitectural or utilitarian pur- 
poses. The horizontal sooll (emaki) generally contained pictures to 
illustrate passages of literary text. Paintings done for their own sake, 
to be hung and viewed independently, are found chiefly on tlie kake- 
mono, 

Japanese paintings, however, appear to sufler not at all from being 
so often bound to utilitarian objects On the contrary, artists challenged 
and transcended these apparent Umiutions with immense aesthetic 
impact. Two recurrent devices may be mentioned, because they con- 
tribute so strongly to the flavor of Japnese ail. In the fini instance, 
an artist ‘‘breaks die frame," running his lines of composition outward 
to suggest a complete work somewhat larger than the area actually 
available. This device offers a remarkable amount of freedom and calls 
the viewer’s attention to overall structure as against subject matter. 
Perhaps it had a rather practical origin. The artist’s visible bolder, in 
effect, does not circumscribe his composition. As one unrolls a hori- 
zontal scroll in his hands, he never views the work entire and whole; 
so the artist, unless content to break the whole into successive panels, 
must provide strong organization at every point without benefit of side 
frames, while simultaneously luring the eye past the section actually 
visible. 

In the second instance, the artist exploits what is termed dynamic 
negative space in modem Western art. He leaves large sections of his 
apparent field untouched. The subject of central interest, in some cases, 
catches the eye not merely because it dosvvwates Usset subject ssvxttcs 
within the frame but because it stands alone in space; yet all this space 
is required, and none can be cropped away without impairing the fit 
of the subject to its new frame. Alternatively, the areas of virgin space 
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are arranged to make the observer interpret them, perhaps as fog, water, 
or ceilain parts of the body in a portrait. LiteraJJy blank areas, thus, 
carry meaning essential to the perception of the whole. In ink drawings, 
especially, such calculated restraint on the part of the artist forces the 
observer to be an appreciative yet unconscious participant in the cre- 
ative process. 

The watercolor technique of pointed brush on paper has also had an 
effect upon the quality of representation achieved by the Japanese 
artist. Paintings tend to emphasize line or are built up by the careful 
use of ceaselessly practiced, conventionally limited brush strokes. In fact, 
the Japanese artist is generally trained to master conventional repre- 
sentation of natural objects (leaves, birds, grasses) before he ventures to 
sketch or paint from life. Painting from life is almost nowlicre to be 
found. Even works seemingly depicting specific locations or real birds or 
flowers are seldom sketclied directly from nature (Sesshu may be an 
exception in his paintings of Ama-no-hashidate or the Tofukuji). Artists 
made sketches, to be sure, but they generally painted from tlieir ’‘re- 
membrances in tranquillity.” Painting tends therefore to be of conven- 
tionalized and idealized subjects, with die emphasis of the artist directed 
toward virtuosity of brushuork or balance of line and color. 

In all types of Japanese painting (except the extremely stylized dec- 
orative an and ukiyo^) brushwork is one of the major elements of 
appreciation. In the rendition of a pine needle, a bamboo stem, or the 
brandi of a tree, the artist will use a single stroke of the brush to 
provide botli form and modeling. Much of the interest of such a tedt- 
nique to Uie viewer is the feeling which he derives of the ‘'movement 
of the brush.” The dynamism of most Japanese paintings comes as 
much from the texture of the brushwotk — hasty splashes, bold lines, 
delicate threads — as from the overall tension of design. Brush virtuosity 
and economy of effort, in which one brush stroke serves more than one 
purpose, are highly prized. Since watercolor technique does not permit 
the artist to paint over a stroke once he has committed himself, con- 
trol of the brush becomes essential. 

Because of the tendency toward imaginary or idealized renditions of 
their subjects, Japanese artisu have generally emphasized design and 
color balance rather than naturalistic reproduction; figures of aiiimafs 
or humans ate frequently thiown into distorted shajics (cs]>ccially in 
Buddhist ]>ainting) to accomplish the desired balance. A strong tendency 
in Japan, even while under the shadow of Cliina, has been for delight 
in pattern and design to surge up Uuough and leplacc die intellectuali- 
ties that doiniiialc Cliincsc styles. Tlie toinbtnaiiun of brush conventions 
and subject stylization has piodutid. as in the vsoik of Roctsu, Korin, 
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or Sotatsii, some of ilio most distinctly original «oiks of Japanese 
jjainting. 

As in the case of sculpture, the many accepted subjects of painting 
have been determined largely under influence from China. Buddhist 
painting depicts deities, esoteric charts of Buddhist concepts (mandoTa), 
or pictures of heasens and hells. Secular painting may depict portraits 
of important individuals, nalutal landscapes, flowers and grasses, cer- 
tain animals (tigers or horses), birds, fish, and human beings in social 
or military aciniiy. Conspicuously absent in the aristocratic tradition is 
the human face or body as an object of aesthetic interest. Paintings of 
female beauties or pornographic scenes became increasingly common in 
the Tokugawa period, as the erotic interest in the human form de- 
veloped, but it was not imiil Japanese artists had studied in the West 
that the nude became a subject acceptable in genteel circles. 


Calligraphy 

Accentuating many ot the special features which the Japanese looVs 
for in paintirvg is the genre of calligraphy, in itself considered an art 
no less prized than painting. Because of the nature of the Chinese lan- 
guage (its use of complex ideographs of varied forms) writing, from at 
least the time of the adoption of the brush, has been looked upon as 
sometliing to be appreciated aesthetically. In China calligraphy was 
probably ranked above painting in the esteem of connoisseurs, for in 
that society it was tlte art par excellence of Uve scholar. Much of this 
attitude toward calligraphy has Influenced the Japanese. Until recent 
limes young men applying tor positions In business were required to 
write out their applications by brush so as to "levcal their character.” 
Public figures were acaistomed to leward their admiien with specimens 
of their brush writing. Accomplishment in calligraphy has been the 
maik of the gentleman and scholar. Artisans or professional artists, 
who have produced most of the other arts, have rarely been admired 
for their calligraphy, for it has taken a combination of leisure and 
erudition to produce the great calligrapKets. 

In Japan the art of calligraphy has developed along tivo particular 
lines; the writing of Chinese characters and the writing of Japanese 
script, or kana. The former has had its absolute level of attainment in 
China, and few Japanese mastm hate been credited with the ability 
to match in virtuosity or inventiveness the best Chinese calligraphers. 
Writing in kana is a much more restricted undertaking. It produces 
calligraphy of a delicate, grasslike quality which has no counterpart 
in China. 
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a familiar theme, texture, and titc like. AUotc all. the ticwcr will ad- 
mire the e\idence of discipline and contiol over bitnh. ink, and i)a[>cr 
which can result only from a lifciimc of dedication to tcclinitjuc. 

Ceramics 

Of the minor aru ecramia is perhaps the most priicd and richly de- 
veloped by the Japanese. Most examples descend from the large Chinese 
family of ceramic techniques and styles, and few ever reached the 
heights of perfection attained by the best wares of China; yet Japanese 
ceramic products have attracted worldwide attention for quality as 
well as for their neat adaptation to daily use. Tlic West's warm rcccj>- 
tion of Japanese pottei^ and {vorcelain in recent yean, however, is still 
hut a slender link aaoss a broad gulf that separated tlve ceramic tradi- 
tions of the West and Japan, both at the kiln sites and in their places 
of use. Food habits, conventions of cnicriainmcnt, and traditions of 
interior decor have all put their distinctive stamps upon the |>otier’s 
craft in our different cultures. Perhaps one of the outstanding differences 
between attitudes toward ceramics is found in the degree to which in- 
dividual pieces are considered worthy of close apjncciaiion as works of 
ait. Wc should lemeinbcr that Japan has lacked tlve tradition of the 
large banquet table spread with silver, glass, and dishes of uniform 
design. It has its oven variety of preferred t))>cs; the hand-held rice 
bowl, the handleless cup, die small dishes for sening individual por- 
tioru of fish or vegetables. It lacks the need for glasses, goblets, and 
plates that accompany the meat and wine cuisine of the ^^’est. The 
use of chopsticks has also aflected die style of table dishes used by the 
Japanese, tliough not necessarily in the same way as in China. 

Thiec social institutions in particular have pl.iccd their mark U{>on 
the ceramic tradition in Japan: the tea ceremony, flower arrangement, 
and the formal meal. The particular practice of cciemonial tea drink- 
ing whidi originated in the Ashikaga penod and vvas fully dc\eloi>ed 
doling the Momoyama era made the appreciation of ceramic or lacquer 
vessels one of die chief aesthetic ingredienu of its ritualired experience.. 
The conscious lestraint of architectural cQecLs in the tearoom, particu- 
larly die quiet neutral tones of piaster walls and tatami, created an 
appropriate setting for studied appreciation of individual pieces of 
pottery. In the tea ceremony a conscious attempt is made to utilize 
a variety of ceramic tjfjes which contrast but also blend witii respect 
10 color, size, texture, and degiee of firmness. A jsorcelain water jar of 
blue Ming ware will be combined with bowls of dark eanhenwaie, the 
wliole being highlighted perhaps by a touch of red in die cake dish. 
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During the ritual eadi bowl is admired individually by the guests. The 
tea ceremon)" lias also accentuated certain ceramic shapes, notably the 
large teabowl for sersing powdered tea. 

The chtt-no-yu tradition in Japan has been an important repository 
of certain highly prized aesthetic values. The teahouse has nourished 
appreciation of such qualities as sobi, wabi, and shibura. all indicating 
a quiet, somber, refleclite approach to art. The most-admired pieces of 
tea ware thus are apt to be earthenware pieces of an unpretentious 
nature. Boivls are cherished for a particular drip of the glaze, a “flame 
mark" caused in firing, or a subtle quality which suggests repose. 

Balancing the tendency toward the somber in cha-no^u is the less 
formal tradition of steeped-tea (sencha) drinking. Mere the emphasis is 
more on elegance and polish. Ceramic vessels are of porcelain and fre- 
quently highly colored. But the attention to texture, color, contrast, 
and variety of kiln types is as detailed as that in the more formal 
ceremony. 

The attention given to the arran^ment and appreciation of cut 
Rowers and shrubs in Japan has also had an effect u]>on the ceramic 
tradition. Ikebana, as the art came to be known, developed along many 
lines according to tlie various requirements for svhich floral displays 
were needed: formal arrangements for religious offerings or important 
social occasions, casual arrangements for the everyday decoration of 
the tokonoma, carefully studied “informal'' arrangemenu for the tea- 
room. The vase or bowl and the plants, all integral elements of an 
arrangement, are treated as a composition under rigorous canons. A 
vessel of neutral color but interesting shape tends to be preferred. The 
vase is not simply a container lor a cluster of colored flowers, but ratlier 
an object of appreciation along with the flowers or branches it contains. 

The formal Japanese meal consists of individually served portions of 
a variety of fish, fowl, and vegetables, each course arranged to please the 
eye as well as tlie palate. The dishes required are, for the most part, 
small plates, savicc cups, sake cups, rice bowls, cbopstick rests, and 
the like. In the Jajianese meal iducIi of Uie visual ellect is produced 
by harmony or tension in color and texture, considering both the dish 
and its contents. In the course of a meal the host will use containers of 
earthenware, {wrcelain. or lacquer in a wide variety of hues, weights, 
and sizes; and each will stand scrutiny as a work of artistic quality. 
A well-known restaurateur will be as proud of his stock of dishes as 
of his cuisine. The formal banqvict can provide die fullest range of 
Japanese nramic art, combiaing the well-known “folk" wares of Oribe, 
Imbe, Iga, or Karauu with die fine porcelain of Imari, Kucani. and 
Kyoto. 
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The Chinese and Japanese in Japanese Art 

We have noted that ior almost every major genre of Japanese art the 
initial stimulus and much of the subsequent inspiration have come from 
China. Japan has “imenlcd" relaihely few major art forms. Has Japan, 
then, been primarily an imitator of continental modes and style? There 
can be no doubt tiiat Japanese artists and connoisseurs have looked 
ihroughoui die ceniuiics to China as the fountainhead of the arts and 
letters. Japan today is a rich storehouse of Oiinese art, preserving many 
varieties now lost on the continent. For a Japanese artist or calligrapher, 
to be mistaken for a Chinese has been considered the highest praise to 
which he could aspire. Japanese artists have traditionally despaiied of 
attaining perfection in arc forms mothered by China. Their valued 
woiks, in fact, consistently differ from those of China in style, subject 
matter, technique, and artistic intent. One may well ask vvhethcr the 
Japanese simply failed to comprehend Chinese models and achieve equal 
peaks, for Uiere is much in Japanese an whicJi is at its best only good, 
but not great, imitation of Oiina. From such a view, one might con- 
clude further that certain Japanese pieferences. such as introspective 
aesthetic values (wabi or sabt). were cultivated in exasperation over 
their failuie to produce works of the same grandeur as those of China. 

Yet the fact nmains that, in any array of Japanese woiks. those closest 
to the Chinese model are often not the best in the lot, by either majority 
opinion or the judgment of specialisu. The most splendid or most in- 
gratiating works hare unmistakably Japanese qualities. Some of these 
qualities have already been pointed out in ''Shinto" architectiut:, 
Yamato-e paintings, subtly carved no masks, and kana calligraphy. In 
all of these there recur qualities of styliiation, decoraiiveiicss. lesiraiiit, 
and a propensity to favor design and shai>es and color balance over 
more intellectually contrived meanings. As to the decoration of archi- 
tecture and objects, however, the Chinese passion for the bright and 
garish (as well, perhaps, as the bold and the noble) is transmuted in 
Japanese hands, being refined and quieted and keyed into the material 
of the object. In sculpture the Chugujt Kannon, in painting the 
"flowers in baskets" of OgaU Kenzan, in ardiitectiire Katsura, in pottery 
the graceful but folkish Irabe waie, Uiese illustrate ilie particular values 
most admired by the Japanese artist. But there is an even more pro- 
found quality which appears to lie closest to the beauty of the 
"Japanese appioaih" to art. It is the sensitivity which the Japanese 
aitisi has shown to his materials and to his natural environment. The 
capacity of die carpenter to remain true to his maieiials and the 
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huiuilit) with which clueliin^ ate placed in the natural setting arc 
perhaps adequate examples. 

It is rather interesting that this complex of values has never reall>’ 
been articulated by the Japanese art theorists. ^Vliereas modem Ja])- 
anese art critics making comparisons with the West have written of 
Japanese simplicity, harmony, or appreciation of the "natural quality” 
in materials, such terms are not in the vocabulary of die premodem 
Japanese. It is hard to doubt that such values were deeply and un- 
consciously felt, for they flow from the unreasoned and unrationalized 
work of the artisan or carpenter as much as from the self-conscious 
artist; )et they were taken for granted. 

On the other hand, there is a dimension of Japanese aesthetics whicli 
has been consciously articulated and provided with a carefully devised 
vocabulary. This is the syndrome of tastes which have been cultivated 
in the tea ceremony and are related to the more multidimensional 
values of connolsseurship illustrated by the qualities found in the tea* 
house and tea vessels: sabi, the quality of depth which comes from 
aging; ivabi, the feeling of melancholy and humbleness which comes 
from a realization of one's insignificance in die scheme of nature: and 
shibusa, that particular austerity of taste which combines the subdued 
colors and multiple textures of the tearoom into a harmonious but 
d)iiamic assemblage. 

What is the source of tliese "uniquely Japanese” qualities? Art critics 
claim to sec die roots of the Japanese artistic temperament in die 
haniwa and Shinto shrines of protohistoric dajs. Reference to such 
concepts as "national character” or "folk tradition" only restates the 
problem without explaining it. For in whatever way the Japanese artist 
or artisan has dilfered from his Chinese counterpart, we must look for 
a reason in the ditlcring material, social, and intellectual styles of 
living which separate the tvvo countries. ^V'hi]e the Japanese artist has 
borrowed many Chinese forms, he has been mouvated diHerentiy, either 
because he has failed to apincciate the deeyxr philosophical ingicdients 
of the Chinese original and has substituted his own greater appreciation 
of visual cllccis or because he lias been inspired by the ditlcient con- 
ventions and iicccssilies of his society. In cither case, the best of his 
work has its own tndividualiiy and its own integrity. 

MODERN CURRENTS; JAPANESE TRADITION 
AND WESTERN INFLUENCE 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century Ja|Mncse culture has toiiie 
under the inihicncc of yet anoUicr powerful cultural tradition. During 
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the last century Japan has found itself oriented increasingly away from 
the Asian continent toward the West. In most ways this new encounter 
has placed gteater strains and stresses upon the native artbtic fabric 
than the previous contact with China. No more apt example of the 
dash of Japanese and \Vestern tastes and values can be found than in 
the realm of art. 

Japan today is one of the few Oriental societies sdiidi have reacted 
positively to Western culture and have absoibed, to the point of having 
assimilated, a number of Western aesthetic traditions. A study of the 
slow, painful process by which the Japanese have acquiicd new tech- 
niques such as oil painting, new visual appioaches such as |>erspecthe, 
and new subject matter such as the nude and the ait of social protest 
reveal dramatically the many fundamental cultural difleicnccs which 
have separated East and West in the area of aesthetic expiession. 

The Western critic of inoilem Japanese art (that which is modeled 
upon the West) sees in it much that is derivative of the West, both 
in technique and in inspiration. A frequent comment is that technique 
and style may be mastered, but comeni and ability to convey fresh 
meaning are lacking. In a similar view those wlio are familiar with the 
best of the "old art" of Japan find Uve "heait going out” of die tradi- 
tional genre. Changes in the political behavior, social structure, and 
international status of the country inevitably adecieJ the artistic output 
of the Japanese people. 

Perhaps we should note at live outset that the leceni encounter 
between East and West in Japan has not by any means been com- 
pletely one-sided. In Japan there have been strong advocates of "native 
values." There have been movements to siiengthen and clarify the 
features of Japanese art most congenial to the native temperament. 
Okakura Kakuzo, in The Booh of Tea, has extolled the virtue of 
"simplicity,” the "love of nature,” and "reiwe." Hasegawa Nyozekaii 
has pointed to the "cultural democracy" of the Japanese. The modern 
Japanese state gave rise to an artistic chauvinism which kept pace with 
its expanding political frontiers In rewnt yean there has been a 
marked impact of Japanese tastes in architectiue, gaulens, and ceramics 
on the United States, calling foiili sucli expressions of interest as the 
series of articles on Japanese aesthetics in House Beautiful (August and 
September. igOo). Before this the Japanese print had influenced painters 
of the postimpressionist school in Europe. 

But if some Japanese artists and ciiucs have asserted the superiority 
of the J.ipanese tradition, the majority of Japanese producers have been 
overwhelmed by the lecent soaal revolution and the cultural imp.ict 
of the West. Their reaction has to some extent seemed inevitable. In 
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the new Japanese state and society of the twentieth centtir). tlic artist 
or aitisaii ]ias fouiul himself in a \astly new cnsiioninent. Willi llic 
passing; of the traditional society based on aristocratic leadership, the 
old patterns of patronage and sup]K>rt for craftsmanship hasc been 
altered. Tlie artist, as in the West, has become increasingly a man apart, 
admired for his indhidualii). The machine has made {sossible the 
dicajser pioduction of ariifacu once produced b) handicraft. Tlie 
artisan has had to adjust himself to a ctmijiciiiise domestic and svorld 
market, while nesv tastes in clothing, food, and shelter base drastically 
altered the demand for art commodities. The introduction of new 
\alucs and standards of art appreciation, together wids the new mass 
jiariicipation of the Japanese in the setting of tastes and demands for 
goods, has brought about a confusion of values which has been par- 
liciilarl) disruptise to the Japanese artist. 

Whether Japan has been obliged to suiTcr a greater trauma than the 
countries of the West as tliey preceded Japan on die path of modemira- 
lion is a moot question and depends largely upon whether one con- 
cludes Uiat there hate been fundamental dillerences between the 
traditional societies ol East and West or whether one is inclined to 
accept all "traditional societies" as basically similar. The modem di- 
lemma facing japan in the arts has been the question of what to do witli 
the old in die face of the new. how much of die old aru can hold true 
today, and what can be adapted and what must be discarded. (In other 
words, it is a question of what of the old art was part of the old social 
and economic fabric that is being discarded.) The Western obsener. 
witnessing die dunuy attempts of the Japanese to work in W'estem 
genres, is apt to express the desire that the Japanese "stay within the 
boundaries of the traditions diey know best." Many a tourist regrets 
(along with Lafeadio Hearn's earlier lament) the "passing of old Japan." 
but can a country such as Ja|>3n aspire to world power with one jsart 
of its culture while retaining its traditional values and patterns of 
workmanship with another part? 

What resolution has Japan made of these varied demands? Tlie most 
im[x>rtant lines of adjustment have taken the following distinct forms: 
artificial preservation, fusion of new and old art forms, revitalization of 
old forms in the new environment, and attempted assimilation of 
foreign techniques. By artificial preservation we mean the nationally 
and privately supported programs of art collection and preservation in 
museums, national monuments, and endowed institutions. For instance, 
much of the best of Japan’s old arts (and also a certain number ol 
producing anistsl) have been designated "national treasures" or "im- 
portant cultural objects" by the government. Subsidies are made avail- 
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able lor tbe maintenance and repair of Vforbs of ail and for the 
livelihood of artisu. In this way the best of the past is preserved in the 
Japanese memory, while skills such as puppetry, the no drama, certain 
pottery styles, etc., which would otherwise die out, are perpetuated. The 
Japanese public need not remain ignorant of its aiiistic heritage. 

In a few areas, Japanese artists are succeeding in fusing tradition with 
modem influence. This has come about either by adapting old arts to 
new themes and purposes (for example, the lively development of the 
“modem" wood-block prim) or raodilyiug Western techniques to Jap- 
anese circumstances (some of the best of modern Japanese architecture 
fits into this category). The process of fusion has not been easy for the 
Japanese. The traditional potter lacks an understanding of the re- 
quirements of modem society and of ways to produce for them. If he 
modifies his product, he generally copies in meaningless fashion what 
his dealer requests of him. The young artist attuned to cosmopolitan 
urban life may lack the technique to achieve his intent. Fusion must 
be the work of individual genius, such as that of Ki^oshi Saito, the 
print artist, or of generations of experimentation, as in the examples 
of some of the more recent ceramic products. 

A still different line of adaptation has been the injection of new 
vitality into traditional crafts. The recent movement to revive the folk 
arts, particularly ceramics, supported in practice and theory by the Eng- 
lishman Bernard Leach and the Japanese potter Hamada Shoji, has re- 
sulted from a combination of two fundamental developmenu. First, 
theie has been a reeducation ol the Jajianese public to the worth and 
utility of works of excellent craftsmanship prc^uced by artisans work- 
ing in folkish (and, therefore, traditionally unesteemed) conventions. 
Second, there has been education of the artisan communities to the 
need to retain integrity in the face of their adaptation to new patterns 
of production. The revitalization of the kilns of Bizen, Mashiko, and 
Karacsu or the wcaven of Tamba has had its counterpart in the 
appearance of well-patronized "folk-art” stores in the major cities. 

How successful have the Japanese been in the mastery of ^Vestem 
art forms? Certainly the Japanese artist today has come a long way 
from the first feeble attempts to portray perspective or to paint the 
female nude. But a visit to a modem art exhibition is still apt to be 
disappointing to the Western connoisseur. To the comparative student 
of culture, however, such an exhibition can be of great interest in 
pointing up the di^erenciai pattern of comparative success and failure 
in the Japanese attempts to master Western art. In general, the most 
successful artists have been long expatriates, such as Isamu Noguchi 
and Yasuo Kuniyoshi, or practitioners in the more abstract fields of 
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expression. Japanese success lias been pronounced in fields of 
ardiitecture and industrial design. (Note the •works of Tange Kenio or 
the products of the camera and elearonics industries.) Painting in oil 
and sculpture (especially of the human form) have probably been least 
successfully mastered, indicating their association with religious or 
artistic conventions in the West which have yet to be assimilated into 
Japanese life. 

Bit by bit Japan has become part of the international world of 
modem art. Her artists are represented in world art exhibiiioru, not 
merely as curiosities, but because of the respect they merit from a world 
audience. The Japanese him industry in particular has won wide 
recognition with Rashomon, Vgetsu monogalari, and other products. 
At home in Japan "Western-style” objects of art and artifacts of daily 
use have found their way into the houses of Japanese of many classes. 
The import from abroad is no longer a necessity if the Japanese 
chooses to live in Western style. But still in most areas of Japanese life 
two cultures — traditional and Wcsitm — remain apart, and complete as- 
similation has rarely been achieved. To this extent the Japanese artist 
must live a split personality or commit himself to one mode of creation 
or another. 

In conclusion let us tetum to the question of what the nature and 
condition of the arts in Japan can reveal about the Japanese and their 
culture today. Professional interpreteis of Japanese culture have claimed 
for the Japanese a "unique sensitivity” to nature and beauty. Many 
Western travelers to Japan are heard to echo this view, and in die 
world at large the image of the country as a land of natural beauty 
with people living in charming impraciicaliiy persists. Yet Japan has 
mastered the most practical features of modem civilization; her engi- 
neers and scientists rank high in the world at large. A modem dty, 
such as Tokyo, seems dedicated less to beauty than to economic com- 
petition. The cluttered, ungainly quarters of Japanese cities centering on 
railroad stations or factory installations are proof that for the Japanese 
as for others “inodcm necessity” often comes before considerations of 
aesthetic satisfaction. 

IVhere then does the persistent view of Japan's unique orientation 
to beauty originate? There is little doubt that the average Japanese 
lives closer to a traditional culture in which beauty has been emphasized 
dian does the average American. 'The perpetuation of numerous handi- 
craft skilb means that his shops are more apt to include products made 
by hand with great integrity. There reioaln as well numerous sodal 
conventions which accentuate the aesthetic attitude: seasons for Sower 
viewing or moon viewing, the custom of decorating the tokonoma. 
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liie arts of ilie tea rcicmony anti flouer arrangement. While the 
majority of Japanese icatl to thew stimnli in a conrcntional manner, 
giving forth stercotjped expression* of apprcciaiion, they are un- 
doubtedly induced to comment upon puicly aesiliclic cxj«rientcs more 
frequently than the average Ameiicaii. Tire crowd of Japanese country 
tourists at a temple in Kyoto is more apt to be lectured to by the guide 
on die aesdietic principles manifest in the gaidcn than would die 
visitor at Mount Veinon be told about the visu.d qualities sought by 
Geoige Wasliington in the amugenient of die elements of his estate. 
The visitor to Japan is more apt to find visual beauty emphasised 
along with other aesthetic factors (room decor in a icstanrant) or to 
encounter more numerous evidences of overt ics{>cct for the arts (the ait 
deparimcivls of dcjianment stores). The edwaiioival ytcoccss also apyicars 
to cmpliasire art training to a icniaiLable dcgicc. Uy contrast vriili tlie 
United States, where only a mdd aticiilion is paid to the cultivation of 
amateur arts (such as piano, watercolor. and ballet) as a means of 
developing the vvell-roimded child, in Ja|>an the availability and the 
technical competence of instructors in sumi painting, calligraphy, tea 
ceremony, llow-er arrangenieni, dame, and music (Loio or piano) are 
extremely high. Tlie perjictuation of these acsihciically oriented social 
pastimes and the continual denuiid for them as means o! cultural 
training strongly color the aesthetic leactions of the mature Japanese. 
The businessman who finds leisure in his siKccssful years is as likely to 
indulge 111 ink painting as m golf. Or he may well take up bodi. 

If then we admit a particularly siiong emotional, aesthetic quality 
to Japanese modem culture, as Japan becomes more and more generally 
a typical member of the community of modern industrial societies, what 
particular qualities can remain to Jaysan? What stamp may tlie coiiniiy 
place upon the inaeasingly uniform piodiicts of modem painting or 
architecture? The answer, though only conjectural, is certainly indicated 
by the contribution which Japan made historically to East Asian con- 
tinental art and in die isariinilar lines along which her artists and 
aitisans have been most successful in recent tuiics: dcNtcriiy in decoia- 
tivc tcchnit|ucs, sensitivity to color, sensitivity to nature and to ma- 
tciials, a capacity to suggest through restraint. These may well continue 
to be the foiic of the Jayunrsc aitist. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To study traditional Orienul philosophies one must be prepared to 
study religions, for the Far East, especially Japan, never produced a 
strong branch of rationalist and secular philosophy such as flourished 
in the Occidental world from Greco-Roman times on. Vet religions in 
the Far East have a rather unjustified reputation for being mysterious 
and obscure, to the point of driving away many who have no special 
penchant for the abstruse and esoteric. 

Far Eastern religions include, it is true, doctrines and concepts of 
a highly involuted character, some mystical and some not; these doctrines 
have iDucli importance in Japanese religious history But at the opposite 
pole quite solemn and significant religions flourish almost completely 
unsupported by philosophical speculation. The Japanese have been 
able to combine both sorts on an equal basis in their religious life. When 
a Western observer who has been reared m the quite different context 
of Christianity examines Japanese religions, several considerations at 
first puzzle him as incongruities: that most Japanese can follow moie 
chan one religion at once; that they value equally religions that are of 
such different degrees of philosophical elaboration; -and. especially, that 
they do not paniculaily look on any of these religions as a main source 
of ethics. 

The Western observer's problem is not so much to immerse himself 
in subtle or abstruse thinking as it is to look at religion the way a 
Japanese views it. to ask: In what ways are the Japanese religious? Or 
to ask the question which runs through this survey: What is the role 
of religion (as defined by the Japanese themselves) in Japanese culture? 
This approach will put him on common footing, at least, with most 
Far Easterners should he wish then to proceed farther toward the outer 
fringes of Far Eastern philosophy. 

Yet this method of inquiry seems to entail some difficulty for 
Westerners, who tend more often to ask what religions the Japanese 
• John Whitney Hall is Ihe author of the sectiOR "Confucianism" in this chapter. 
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believe in or how religious ihe Japanese are rather chan ask how tlie 
Japanese express religion. Such quesiions, innocuous or rewarding in 
the ^Vest, where ideas about religion hase been shaped for two millennia 
by Christianity, simply do not esoke answers that fit the forms, the 
content, or the functions of mudi of religious life in Japan. These 
questions take for granted, for example, that doctrine and the specifically 
liturgical acts of prayer and devotion are the ineluctable core of any 
religion. They are not. Religions in Japan in fact often neglect both 
doctrine and liturgy and yet serse very adequately and richly as 
religions. 

How is one to recognize and identify religion without dogma or 
liturgy, to proclaim it religious? The matter is not difficult if we reflect 
that any religion has not one but three as{>ect5 and should be viewed 
from all of them: its ideology, its organization, and its participants. The 
ideology may be shaped into a doctrine, but not necessarily so. It con- 
sists of assumptions, attitudes and valuations which ordinarily are rec- 
ognizable as religious because they concern supernatural beings, forces, 
or principles; to use another expression, ideology is the mythic in- 
gredient of religion if we understand the term myth to mean unques- 
tioned, even if unprovable, basic convictions tliat guide and inform 
one’s life. Orgafiization exists to maintain the ideology and to actualize 
and express the aims implied in its myths. In Christianity and some 
other religions, the organization is the church, either as an abstract, 
hierarchical structure containing positions and roles for its professional 
devotees or as the bodily collectivity of all members. Not all religions 
have a church, but all have a form of oiganization. Finally, a religion 
is defined in terms of the views or beliefs and behavior of its parlict- 
pants, whether they are actually performing rituals or merely going 
through acts that are guided and informed by religious conviction or 
organization. 

These three aspects of religion, ideology, organization, and partici- 
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pants, bear a mutual relation to eacit other, as if they 'vere comers of a 
triangle. Because the church exisu to interpret ideology to the partici- 
pants, a linear arrangement is often assumed, as follows: doctrine — ♦ 
church -> members. But one finds also that the attitudes or wants of 
the participants tend to mold lltc ideology and, in turn, that their per- 
ception of ideology directly guides their beJiavior. So the three aspects 
do not comprise successite strata but instead are mutually interrelated 
points, as in a triangle. 

Besides being considered in the lliree 3S|iccts just named, religion in 
action at the local level where it touches |»copIe'$ eseryday Uses may 
need to be taken into account separately (tom icligion at the nattonai 
level, where oserall organiration is most risible and doctrine may be 
most explicit. At eitlier level, however, we should be aware of all three 
aspects, perceiving (i) the way jversoiu luiiicipate in (z) groups or- 
ganized to reaffirm or achieve (3) ainu implied by the assumptions that 
constitute the charter, the myth, or the dociiiitc ol their organiiation. 

MULTIRELIOIOUS JAPANESE CULTURE 
The view just recommended requires tlic examination of each Japanese 
religion as a part ol total culture and society rather than as an inde- 
pendent phenomenon. We lutist tliink of religion as being shaped by a 
culture, granting also that religious ideas may help to sUa^ve a culture. 
Piobably no one will object to this condition, though customary think- 
ing and phraseology diat speaks of "adopting” religion or of ''replacing'' 
religion j with a ''botTowed’' religion 2 tempts one to consider religions 
as interchangeable patu that can be inserted in or removed from other- 
wise intact cultures. In actuality religion w one of the qualities of 
society, coloring it and taking on its color reciprocally; the two arc 
separable only for certain analytic purposes. This fact, once clarified, 
makes the subject of religions in Japan more readily penetrable. 

Many dioices of religious expression have been available to die Jap- 
anese; Shinto, Buddhism, Confucianism, Chiisiianily, and a gioup of 
sects called here AVw Reltgwns in accord wiilj their common Japanese 
appellation. Only Shinto and the New Religions are unique to Japan; 
the others have wider communities, and their origin, as well as their 
center of gravity, is ouuide the country. Because of the prominence of 
religions of foreign origin and ceruin admixtures of doctrine or piactice 
at die national level, the Japanese attitude toward religion is often 
described as eclectic and syncretic. IVhctlicr such a description is cor- 
rect depends on one's view|x>int. Oiganizationally and ideologically, 
religions that have coexisted for centuries in Japan still remain separate 
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and distinct systems. Buddhism and Shinto are readily distinguishable 
from each other; what is rematLable about this fact is the absence 
rather than the prevalence of doctrinal or organisational sj-ncretism. As 
to eclecticism, whatever cults have been imported from abroad certainly 
have been reworked to suit the Japanese cultural context rather than 
remaining foreign bodies attached to Japanese life. 

Hence, eclecticism and syncrelisn) are not conspicuous in tsto aspects 
of religion, the ideological and the organirational. \Vhen we consider 
individual participation, a combination, it not a merger, of religions 
meets our eje. Almost all Japanese engage to some extent in Shinto 
practices but also participate in Buddhist ritual, and they very well 
may simultaneously follow the practices or evince the assumptions of a 
third religion. This leads to cxidities, such as appear in the table below, 
which totals places of worship and membership of the various re- 
ligions in the country. The table, compiled in ig6i but necessarily 
using census methods developed in countries where each person adheres 
to only one religion at a time, should not be taken as a record of 
separate organization and membetsbip in the case of these religions in 
Japan. The apparent total religious membership in 1961, for example, 
considerably surpasses the total population of the country in tliat year, 
which fell short of 90 miliion. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS 


BODIES 

AND MEMBERS IN JAPAN. 

1961 


Religion 

Sects 

Shnnes Temples 

Churches 

Members 

Shinto 

142 

80,699 2 

24,652 

73,632,009 

Buddhism 

169 

4 75,640 

4,720 

61.741446 

Christianity 

38 


3,865 

669.074 

Other 

30 

6 4 

1,187 

4453496 


Total 379 80,709 75.W6 34,524 145,596.225 

socsce: MinuUy ol ZduatioD. Rrlipoas tn Japan, ToLjo, 1963, pp. 122-123. 
Shrines are ordinarily Shinto, temple* Buddhist, and churches Chtisuan. The ex- 
ceptions shown here reflect geuuine cxinfusioo as to how religious groups should 
list themselies in cacegones provided by tbe Mioistty of Edutaiion. From one jear's 
enumeration to the next, figures fluctuate rcmartablf. 


A good many persons, obviously, were counted twice in the table, not 
through error but because (Christians excepted) participants in one 
religion followed another at the same time. Various inaccuracies, in- 
cidentally, creep into a tabulation such as this; for example, some 
jiersoiw respond to the census inquiry by naming just one religion. 
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whereas others name all tlie religious bodies 'villi %»hich the)' have 
some connection. Hence, no table can gise an exact comparison of 
membership, although this uble shows as well as any the rough propor- 
tions of the sire of each. Moreover, it tells at least by implication that 
though Japan may possess no higher total of religious bodies than some 
heterogeneous Western nations, her people participate in wajs basically 
different from tlie one-only paticm of M'estemers. 

Just how these religions share membership is best illustrated by a 
living example rather than by additional tables. Let us laXe a h)po- 
theucal contemporary rural commuaiiy, an administrative village, or 
mura, as a single instance. The mura consists of a number ol hamlets, 
vthich ma) be designated A, B, C. D, and E. Tuo sorts of religious 
structures exist: Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples (tera). They 

dider in appearance and location. A (orii. or gateway with a double 
crossbeam, marks the entrance to the shrine alone: from the tori! a 
road or path leads to a succession of small buildings set on a common 
axis vsith it. As a ruininium, a snull budding (honden) serves as the 
focal point of ritual, though a roofed platform (haiden) may be set in 
front of it tor oSerings and dances; other structures rea) be distributed 
in the precincts on or near the torii-Aonrfen axis. These structures 
usually are built in Japanese style and sit in a setluded del) or on top 
of a hill. Chinese architecture, in contrast, marks the usual temple: R 
duster of buildings, each undet a curved roof laid vviih heavy tiles, 
is set within a compound that often includes a cemetery. One hall 
houses an altar for prayer, another is the home ol the priest and acolytes, 
and others may exbt within the compound. The temples may sit within 
a hamlet or somewhat removed but on siuiIUr terrain. They and the 
shrines are distributed among the hamlets of our hypothetical mura 
as follows: 

Hamlet A B C D E 

Shnne a b d e 

Temple x j * 

As the above summary indicates, each hamlet has its own. named 
shrine; hamlet C. it happens, possesses two. eadi much like the other 
except for distinctive names. These shrines are part and parcel of their 
respective communities. Only the households that live in hamlet A 
serve shrine a at its fesuvals, and similar!) with hamlets B, C, D, and 
£. y'et the dates for festivals, which are seasonal aflaiis, generally 
coincide for all shrines, so that all the households of the mura have a 
nearly identical shrine festival calendar. Some of the festivals are rela- 
tively unimpxrrtant and quiet, but important dates are prepared for 
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Christian and similar churches, though the priest not only goes through 
the temple’s own lilual schedule in the temple but may proside a 
sersice iheie for any family that wishes it or may advertise sermons for 
all comets. 

From this summary, it should be clear that shrine and temple ate 
both “needed" for a full religious life, inasmuch as they perform non- 
conflicting and notiorerlapping functions. Shinto ritual proceeds from 
confidence in the existence of protective forces of supernatural quality, 
which extend their beneficence over things and aifairs of this world, 
meaning especially the local Japanese world. This protection spreads 
outward from a sacred point to an area of lesser or greater expanse, 
depending on the importance of the enshrined power, and it includes 
everyone and everything belonging to tlie community or communities 
under this blanket of protection. In a sense, every Japanese is under the 
aegis of several shrines; his local village shrine, various district shrines, 
and, at the summit, large national shrines. Whereas the shrine oilers 
security in die present world, the temple has as its primary ])iovince 
the problems of existence after death, and its communicants support it 
either out ot personal concent (or their (ate vi)>on dyirtg or. mote 
laudably, out of loyalty and veneiation for iheir ancestors. In the 
temple, they consolidate family ties, not community ties: and, in fact, 
the presence of the priest is more essential than the presence of a 
temple, for the simple apparatus necessary to ritual — a book of sutras 
as scripture, some candles, bells, and incense— is easily and regularly 
maintained at home (or ritual that uses a special cabinet 
or, on major occasions, the decorative niclve (lokonoma) of the vnain 
room as an altar. 

Nothing prevents any villager from adliering as a communicant to 
some other religious body or doctrine in addition to his conirmmity 
shrine and lamily temple. ^Vithin the hypothetical mura described here, 
there may be congregations of seveial of die New Religions. Since mem- 
bers join these cults out of personal volition, communicants come from 
households scattered throughout the mura. forming a congregation for 
regular or inegular services held, perhaps, in someone's home. Con- 
fucianism, described in die section below as a philosophy, has no cult 
centers for ordinary Japanese, nor is it thougiit of as a religion offering 
a spiritual inteipieuiion; yet it is pan ol village life insomuch as 
virtually all eldeis, at least, know and respect Confucianism as a 
philosophy that has deeply influenced their conduct. Only Christianity 
has some difficuty in establishing communicants without conflict in 
this village, because its comeiu ordinarily must abjure any part in the 
Buddhist prayers for their father's ancestors and, unless some household 
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member joins the community festisal and praters at the shrine, they 
invite alienation from the community. Christians stand apart because 
their religion monopolizes not only their faith but their group affiliation. 


SHINTO 

Ideology 

The concepts of Shinto ha\e been part of Japanese culture since pre- 
historic times. They form a pattern which has not spread outside Japan. 
Particular features of this pattern are common enough in the religion 
and folklore of the world at large, however, to assist interpretation and 
comprehension: notably, a concept of ritual pollution and its purification 
(from disease, injury, or death; from sexual intercourse or the blood 
of wounds, menstruation, or childbirth: or from antisocial acts, such as 
murder or adultery, that lead to such pollution) as a necessary prelude 
to communication with supernal powers; and the concept of supernal 
powers, nsident in places or objects as much as in persons or divinities. 
In Shinto the pollution from things is tmi, from improper acts, tsumi; 
its cleansing is harar, one uses prayers (norllo) or the ritual of cele- 
bration (iwai) to express gratitude or ghe pleasure to the protective 
power (Aami). Often enough, visitors to a shrine use set prayers of 
gratitude or hope, but one may express one’s personal, immediate feel- 
ings as well. Though the basic elements are not unique to Shinto, not 
only have they been worked into a unique system, but they appear 
also to have developed through several phases. 

The meaning of kami is elusive but important. An objecthe explana- 
tion was attempted by Motoori Norinaga. one of the leading scholars 
of the Shinto roival mosement of the late eighteenth century: r 

I do not yet understand the meaning o( the term kami. Speaking in gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that kami signiGes, in the Grst place, the deities 
of heaven and earth that appear in the ancient records and also the spirits 
of the shrines where they are worshipped. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it includes human beings. It also includes such objects as birds, beasts, trees, 
plants, seat, mountains, and so forth. In ancient usage, v*haisoever was out- 
side the ordinary, possessed superior power, or was avse-inspiring was called 
kami. Eininetice here does not refer merely to the superioriiy of nobility, 
goodness, or meritorious deeds. Evil and mysterious things, if they are extra- 
ordinary and dreadful, are called Aami. It is needless to say that among 
human beings who are called kami the successive generaiiom of sacred em- 

* Quoted ill Ministry of Education, Jtehfiions in Japan, Tokyo, iijUj. 
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perors are all included. The fact that empcron arc also called 'distant Aami' 
is because, from the standpoint of the oomroon people, they are far-separated* 
majestic, and vorihy ol re\ercnce. In a lesser degree, "e find, in the present 
as in ancienl times, human beings stho arc Aami. Although they may not be 
accepted throughout die v.hole country, yet in each province, each village, 
and each fainily there are hunun beings v.lw are komi. each one according 
to his own proper position. The Jhimi of the disine age were for the most 
part human beings of that lime, and because the people of that time were all 
kami, it is called the Age ot the Cods (kami). 

Motoori's conclusions came from his study of early records, such as 
the Kojiki (a.d. 71 a) and ihc Xthongi, or A'l/ion (completed in ~2o), 
\shich not only were intended to be histories rather than analyses of 
religion, but also erobody lO a fairly conscious manner Chinese concepts 
and styles of reference to mythological maiten. which confuse the issue. 
By our standards these records oiler a very faulty historical perspective. 
Research that has accumulated since hfotoori s tiioc now males it seem 
lilely that the concept of kaini gradually widened and altered as the 
nature ol society changed over a span of centuries and ilvai we can get 
a dearer understanding 0! the nature of kami by p^nsidering its probable 
phases of development, all of which are presenied in fiat }>eispectlve 
in Motoori's catalog of concepu quoted above. It is not easy to trace 
andent beliefs with certainty, but the following scheme, even if partly 
conjectiinl. Is in accord w'ith current scholarly opinion. To deal witlt 
all existing varieties of Aami would take much space without adding 
much clarification; It will suffice to examine only one major category, 
the ujigami or kami of a shrine which is the ceremonial center of eadi 
village or group of villages (and larger communities) and whidi is tlic 
source of su|’ematural protection for the entire religious community. 
We resene a more detailed description of the shrines until later; here 
we are concerned with the presiding Aoim. 

In an early period (probably in the agricultural villages of the Yayoi 
culture) it seenu likely that such Aamt were localireii. nonpersonified 
powers that protected the entire community in the way just described. 
Such a pattern of communal guardianship has been known throughout 
the historic epoch; so there is no reason to doubt that it began earlier. 
Motoori says, "in andent usage, whatsoever was out of the ordinary 
. . . was called kami," and the uyigami of many villages through the 
present time has been no more specific in shape or character than this. 
Such an ujigaiiii has no fonn or penonajity but is merely a force re- 
siding in an oiu-of-ihc-ordinary spot: a mountain pe.ik or a |>oint of 
land, a special grove or pile of rocks, and the like. This invisible force 
might, however, occasionally or regularly be embodied in an object or 
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be reached by addressing it through this object. A wordplay or pun 
makes this linkage between spirit aad object possible: the object, what- 
es’er its nature, ivas and still is called mitama (sacred jewel), and any 
spirit force may be called lama. A sacred Jewel, ho^v•e\er, might not 
even exist for some spirits; its proper location, where it exists, is in 
the shrine; and because the spirit may move to it, the shrine may be 
located where convenient for communal ritual, not necessarily in llie 
spirit's natural point of residence. 

It probably was later that human beings could become kami, as 
Motoori notes. Perhaps in the protohistoric or semihistoric periods, when 
“chiefs” or similar distinguished persons and their lineages rose as an 
elite responsible for defending and taking the initiative in managing the 
community, they guarded the community's sacred objects and so became 
not only the trustees but the chief representatives or priests of the 
community. From this, it is only a short step to being identihed witli 
the object and its spirit, becoming the spiritual as well as the military, 
temporal guardian of the cotomunity. Illustrause passages in some of 
the Fudoki (local records of the eighth century a.i>.) tell that a tribe or 
clan, when submitting to the Emperor, handed oser to him the Jewel it 
possessed, or that he took array the jeu-el upon conquering the group. 
In this phase of development, sve see how the community’s kami could 
become identified with a prominent lineage (ujt) or its legendary pro- 
genitor, hence become an uji-kami (u/igemi), and even acquire a per* 
sonal name. 

do not know rvhecher the u/igami previously had a different 
designation. At any rate, the development cited here is consistent sv-ith 
another aspect of belief, namely, the v'eneration of ancestral spirits, 
which seems indubitably an old. persistent trait of Japanese culture. 

It is hard to be sure whether the guardian-aristocrats came to expect 
all their villagers to pay respect to their personal ancestors or whether 
these ancestors simply became idcntlBed with the community as its 
principal forebears. Ancestors even in more recent times, when, under 
Buddhist influence, they became known as holoke (Bodhisattvas), have 
been conceived as merged in a general body, not as individually identi- 
fiable spirits. Aboriginal concepts, it is believed, varied somewhat but 
did include the concept of a collectivity of ancestors; in the protohistoric 
or semihistoric periods, then, this concept converged with that of the 
kami, fusing into a concept of a guardian spirit with a human per- 
sonality or, to reverse the teiminology, a concept of deified human 
beings, referred to by ^^atoorL In modem times, various ujigami shrines 
are identified with legendary foundiitg families or ancient chieftains, 
representing the developed kami concept just described. 
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The same period or a slightly later one saw the development of m>ths 
narrating the activities of hi^ celestial deities. Tliese were the myths 
drawn on by compilers of the Kojiki and Nthongi. in which each deity 
has clearly unique traits and quirks of temperament, besides being 
genealogically linked together as human beings are. The myths show 
internal inconsistencies, repeating incidents as seen from different and 
conflicting viewpoints: different myths also attribute different natures 
and functions to a single deity. It is especially interesting, since we 
know that the myths were compiled, organized, and altered to legitimize 
the piceminente of the Imperial House over others by Chinese histoiico- 
mythological methods, that Amaterasu, the direct divine ancestress of the 
Yamato line, is presented as the highest deity only part of the time. 
Part of the time she is one of a pair. In a myth group regarded as 
“the Izumo group," Kammusubi is the paramount ancestral deity (pre- 
sumably of the Izumo line). Fiom the entire body of historical myths 
it is fairly clear that this deity in his military aspect (as Takagi) and 
his ritual aspect (as Omoikane) was on a par with Amaterasu, all of 
which may be translated into earthly reality by the assumption that 
the Yamato and Izumo groups, at the time of writing, were allied to- 
gether. Only later, apparently, did Yamato gain the suzerainty recorded 
in otiier parts o! these mythical histories. Moreover, these myths show 
the capacity of knmi to appear under varied manifestations, the same 
deity being differently named for different functions. 

When Buddhist theology fim made iu appearance in Japan, it was 
viewed as a further elaboration of normal (i.e., Shinto) mythology and 
ritual. Later, in 584-585, the two rues were set against each other, 
being supported respectively by opposing houses; the Mononobe family, 
champions of the Nakaiomi line that held Shinto priestly authority, 
was ranged against the Soga family, which championed both the new 
Buddhist religion and centralization of the state. Still later, in 1318, 
in a conscious syncretism, the founders of Dual (ryo&u) Shinto inter- 
preted the celestial komi as avatars or manifestations of the Buddha. 
This synaetistic faith was unable 10 displace Buddliism and Shinto as 
separate belief systems. The two religions worked out a generally effec- 
tive pattern of coexistence, even though in certain respects they entered 
periodically into compctiiion or. conversely, in many localities the 
Shinto shrine and tlie Buddhist temple were merged. Both religions 
vvere instruments of the state, so each incurred hostility as well as 
support for reasons ostensibly religious but, in truth, more political 
than metaphysical. Political manipulations, however, occurred mainly 
at higher levels and affected popular adherence only slightly. Shinto 
remained community-centered, with local shrines to local spirits or 
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with larger legional shrines (or ilieir local brandies, created by literally 
disiding the mitama, or central sacred objects, of the original) to heroic 
and celestial ancestors. The Tokiigawa house sought to use the latter 
concept by btiilding the tomitry’s most splendid shrine at \ilko and 
cmplo)ing it for veneration of the family line. Tlien, with the emer- 
gence of a concept of nationhood in die late eighteenth century, sudi 
nationalist sdiolars as Motoori Xorinaga, Kamo Mabuchi, and Ban 
Nobutomo reexamined traditional mytlu and developed comprehensive 
interpretations that supjsorted the rcinstateiHcnt of the Emperor as die 
rightful prime ruler of all Japanese. Tlie nevs- Meiji government, taking 
over from its predecessors the Jingi Kan (OtSce of Shrine Adairs), com- 
piled a nationwide list of shrines that merited public support, ranked 
them, ap]>ointcd guardians on salary as public officials, and issued regu- 
lations for services, all under the Kyobushd (Department of Religious 
Affairs), later the Bureau of Shrines and Temples, under the pov\crful 
Home Ministry (1877). Tims was created a State Shinto, drawing upon 
traditional concepts, attitudes, and practtc£s to form a nationalistic 
organization as part of the state, lu contrast with preexisting forms of 
Shinto is better seen by comparing oiganizaiion than by comparing 
ideology. 

Organization 

The most tjpicaf shrine is (he local or regional shrine. It is community- 
centered: that is, all residents within iu area arc covered under its pro- 
tection. No one is considered as withdrawing from membership unless 
by leaving the community he automatically ceases to be a participant. 
Though a guardian may officiate at services, he never becomes the core 
of the oiganization, any more dian do the miko, or female attendants 
(virgins, under a strict interpieialion of tradition), who give dance 
performances or assist at odier parts of rituaL Authority is vested, if at 
all, in the miyaza, or community shrine council, that sits, if possible, 
in the shrine grounds for its meetings. In some communities, the right 
to such a seal was traditionally the best symbol of old-timer status; this 
council was not infrequently the only regular forum for civic affairs. 
Most of the actual labor and expense for upkeep and ceremonies are 
normally borne by tlie Youth Association, another community organiza- 
tion. As the ultimate testimony to tbe linkage of shrine organization to 
the community, we find that migrants to Hokkaido have tended to 
found a shrine (a brancli of a shrine in one of llieir localities of origin) 
as an expression of the coming ol age of the community. A few all- 
Japanese communities of migrants to Hawaii have shrines, similarly 
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founded; but almost no migrants elsewhere, to California, Biaril, or the 
Philippines, carry on shrine wonhip, lor Japanese migrants do not 
settle there in wholly Japanese communities. 

Individual Belief and Actions 

Apart from ensuring that his household is represented in shrine festivi- 
ties and other occasions relating to the kami, a person is not required 
to worship actively in order to be assured of protection under the kami. 
Each person must be presented to the community shrine, however; 
babies at binh after a suitable period of decontamination for the 
mother, children upon changing to a new age-grade (now generalized 
as the Shichigosan ceremony for children in their seventh, fifth, or third 
years), and brides at marriage, hforeoter, one is free to seek protection 
from any special or regional shrine. As examples, innkeepers and others 
in the entertainment world (mizu-shdbai) lend to pay special visits to 
red-painted shrines of Inari, a one-time pauon of nee farming whose 
protection has now spread instead to these mote urban pursuits; and 
villages form Ad, or social grou|» that collect dues to pay the travel 
expenses of their members in rotation to famed national shrines, such 
as those at Ise or Izumo. Almost any traditionally oriented person, hap- 
pening to visit a shrine, brings home from it a fuda, or bamboo slip 
to ensure the welfate of the house and m inhabitants. Apart fiom 
worship at shrine structuies, country households participate also in 
regular seasonal ceremonies to Aomi wuh special functions, such as the 
mountain Aam» who moves to the fields as the earth kami in spring, 
fructifies the seed, and then returns to the mountain in fall. 

BUDDHISM 

Ideology 

The original doctrine of the compassionate Buddha, like that of Jesus 
or ^^oha^Jmed, was addressed to Everyman, that is, to mankind at 
large. This sense of universal mission to all men has never disappeared, 
though the doctrine has undergone many chatrges, surviving mainly 
through Southeast Asia, Tibet, Mongoha, ami Japan and, more si>o 
radically, in China. The ideology of Japanese Buddhism consequent!) 
must be studied without neglecting the larger perspective of universal 
Buddhrsm Histoiicall), views that gained wide sway in Japan are apt 
to be the interpretations of Chinese sages, not original Indian doctrines. 
Nonetheless, Japanese tultuit placed its unmistakable imprint on 
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Buddhism, reshaping its ideology as well as its organization by a distinc- 
tive tuniing of logic and emphasis. 

Primitise Buddliism taught (hat “enlightenment,” a mystic experi- 
ence, svas tlic only escape from the suffering of earthly existence. W'ith- 
out enlightenment, one must undeigo endless reincarnation and suffer 
earthly esils. One must sirixe to achics'e release from existence by 
becoming a Buddha (an enlightened one); the only route is the Eight- 
fold Path: right aims, right views, right speech, right conduct, right 
lising, right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration. One’s 
progress along this path is determined by one’s karma, or "chain of 
causation,*’ forged in earlier incarnations by one’s steps in the right 
direction or away from it. 

Before this doctrine reached Japan, it already had two interpretations 
that were the basis of a major schism. The Hinayana school held that 
each seeker must make his way along the path by personal, unaided 
effort; from this school came the Theravada sects of Southeast Asia. The 
Mahayana school held that die difficult process of groping toward 
release is eased by Bodhisattsas (enlightenment beings). In the simplest 
terms, the Bodhisattxas ate those %vho base, in effect, done all that is 
needed to become Buddhas but have voluntarily stopped short of their 
final goal to show compassion to others and help them. This Mahayana 
doctrine of compassion and vicarious enlightenment had a strong in- 
fluence in die northern Buddhist countries: Cliina, Korea, and Japan. 

Buddhism experienced several phases of development in Japan that 
may be viewed equally well as a reorientation of doctrines or as phases 
of a wider popularization. At least three main phases must be distin- 
guished. During the first, lasting from t/w presumed date of first intro- 
duction in A.D. 552 or 558 to medieval times, the appeal was primarily 
to the intellectual and social elite: either the teaching was scholastic, 
devoted to cataloging a vast hierarchy of transcendent saints and deities 
converted from paganism and to working out their distinctive functions; 
or else it leaned toward esoteric ritual. It must be granted that Bud- 
dhism was initially welcomed for its character as a disciplined, organized 
church that could enlist elite conveits to support the newly emerged 
central state which was its sponsor. The profundities of its philosopliy 
passed over the head of the usual convert at first, though aristocrats 
gradually increased their sophistication. Approaching the medieval 
period, a social revolution brought feudalism out of the ruins of the 
aristocratic regime. The new rulers, dominant by force of arms, were 
interested in Buddhism but cared little for subtleties of doctrine and 
supported, instead, a new set of secu which came into being in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; the Amidtst sects that stripped ritual 
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operations to the bare essential of declaring faith in Amida Buddha, the 
aidently nationalist sect of Nichtien that simplified doctiiiie to absolute 
reliance on one sutra, and the Zen sect that cut scholastic learning away 
from the search for enlightenment and relied instead ^n peisonal 
discipline tor insight. It was not until civil wars were terminated in the 
late sixteentli century, however, that tliese sects broadened their mem- 
bership far beyond the samurai class. This final step of popularization 
among commoners tvas not accompanied by notable doctrinal develop- 
ments among Buddliist scholars but rather by a reorientation of sect 
affiliation among the various classes. Before tracing all these changes in 
greater detail, ue must look at the characteristic modes of organization 
achieved by Buddhism in Japan. 


Organization 

The priest, as a trained specialist, is the central figure in Buddhist wor- 
ship: the temple is at the same time a home for a priest or a group of 
priests and acolytes and a hall for ritual that can be performed as well 
with or without a congregation. A chavacterisne Japanese flavor per- 
vades tlie organization of temples within their sects. Temples of any 
one sect in the countryside stand ranged in a genealogy of descent that 
links them all to the sect's main or original temple just as branch 
houses are linked to a main house. Throughout die Tokugawa period, 
a temple was ape to be identified with a noble family; in the Shin sects, 
especially, in which celibacy was not expected, the liead priest's son 
succeeded to his position and identified his place in the sect by his 
household's genealogical or fictional (oyabim-Aobitn) kinship to the 
head temple. The te (house-structure) norm of corporate family organi- 
zation -was more explicit in Shin sects than in others but tended to 
jiiovail in all sects until after World War II, when each temple was 
listed as a legal entity independent of any other temple and empowered 
to dvoose iu sect affiliation at will. (See Chapter 3.) As to the relation 
of tlie priest to his parishioners (danHa), he simply services the house- 
hold in religious matters as a specialist paid each time he performs; 
his re-il concern is with the dead rather than the living, and certain 
features of a funeral, such as ilte conferring of a new name on the 
ileceased, make it not too fandful a suggestion that the priest is the 
godparent for the ancestors. By traditional custom, a person is supposed 
to find among his neighbors a sponsor or godparent who supplies a 
new personal name as he enters a new age group. Having acquired 
several sponsors throughout his life, when he dies his funeral is a final 
age-grade ceremony in which the priest and he, now deceased, are the 
principals 
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Tlje sect! now popular in Japan are heavily founder-centered; stress 
has been placed on hanng faith in the procedures or doctrines outlined 
by die founder rather than on independently searching for truth. The 
group cohesion normal to Japanese life supports such an attitude of 
seneration for, de]x:ndence on, and obedience to tlie founder, first, and 
then to eadi succeeding head speaking uith absolute authority in his 
name. Commentators ha\e noted that even 2cn sects, which revived 
an asjKct of original Buddhism by basing dieir searcli for enlighten- 
ment on jirtki (one's owm efforts) rather than lartki (lielp from another, 
such as a Bodhisaitva), have exhibited a strong inclination toward taiiki 
in Japan by rigidly pursuing the regimen expounded by one or another 
master in the past. 

Finally, it bears recmphasi/ing that Buddliist organization through- 
out Japanese history made it a formidable counterbalance to the state, 
creating the classic church-state tension. In its early da^s (741) a branch 
temple (kokubunji) was built by imperial decree at each provincial 
capital (kokufu) to further the spiritual welfare of the state and its 
officen and to reinforce official auUioriiy (a function paralleling that of 
the traditional shrines). As temples gained affluence and power in Nara, 
however, the court was moved to Kyoto: but monasteries that were 
clustered on nearby Mount Hiei. possessing their own lands and uld- 
Qtately their own men-at-arms, interfered again and again in temporal 
affairs. Not until the Tokugawa house unified Japan under its absolut- 
ism and alternately fed and surved the temples to make them serve 
as one of its instruments of control over the populace was the conflict 
tesolv ed. 


Individxial Beliej and Actions 

Few adliercnts remain in any of the six sects that made Nara a splendid 
temple-adorned capital town in the early days of Buddhism: Sanron 
(625?), Jojitsu (625), Hossb (654), Kvisha (638). Kegon (736), and Riuu 
(734). Three have died out, leaving Jojitsu, Kegon, and Ritsu. These 
sects, of relatively scholarly appeal, were oveishadowed during the 
Heian period by the founding of the Tendaz sect (805) by Saicho on 
Mount Hiei northeast of Kyoto and the Shingon Sect (806) by Kobo 
Daishi on Mount Koya some forty mBes southwest of Nara. The Tendai 
sect undertook to bring the Shinto kami within the Buddliist pantheon 
by declaring that, like all other gods within Buddhism, the kami had 
bwn converted from paganism and were now guardians of the Buddha; 
but the Shingon doctrine aigued that llie Aami weie not converts but 
vvere actual manifestations of Btiddlias and Bodhisativas tliougli eitJier 
interpretation made it possible for Buddhist piiesis to manage shrine 
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activities and even to build temples and shrines on the same giound, 
the respective functions of Buddhism and Shinto were not basically 
confused. The direction of funerals became the prerogative of Bud- 
dhist priests, whereas weddings and otlmr nonpolluting celebrations 
remained in the province of the shrines. In these sects that have re- 
mained popular since the Heian period, however. Buddhism was already 
oriented to the veneration of ancestors, unlike its orientation in China. 

The intricacies of doctrine and elaboration of ritual that char- 


acterize the foregoing two sects did not prevent their acquiring great 
temporal power, but to a greater extent from pious donations of land 
by the nobility than from popular support, and even these touched few 
persons in the villages below samurai rank. The medieval sects remain 
the largest in membership today. Two Amidist sects? Jodo (founded 
by Honen Shonin in 1175) and Shin (Jodo Shin, founded by Shiiiran 
in 1224), take second and third rank in membership today, with moic 
than 7.500, oiM and more than g.000,000 adherents, respectively. Amida 
Buddhism gives full scope to the elaborate iconolatry that emerged 
within the Tcndai sect, with thirteen Bodhisaitvas, or deities, of whom 
five are especially singled out for veneration: Dainichi (Maha Vairo- 
caiia), the cosmic Buddha, around whom are gathered, at cardinal 
compass, Miroku (Maltreya), the Buddha of the future: 
hhaka (Sakyamuni) or Gautama, tlie historical Buddha; Ashiku (Aksho- 
bhya), the source of life; and Amida (Amitabha), the dispenser of 
mfinue compassion. But Amida Buddhism gains its greatest appeal from 
Its offer of salvation on relatively easy terms. Simply by uttering the 
phrase Namu Amida Dutsu" (Hail. Amida Buddha) with full faith 
and conyictiom one may gain release to the Western Paradise or Pure 
Land Qodo), Tim theme of divine compassion and mercy rather than 
rigid self-disciplme in the Eightfold Path gave Amida Buddliism a new 
and appealing spiritual quality. 

Nidiiren founder of ,he Nicirfren or Hokle seel (.,53), sought i„. 
ey to truth in the Lotus Sutra ihat asserts tire unity anti inseparability 
of the uotvetsal Bntidha (Dainichi), the eternal Buddha (AnrWa), and 
■he htstotrea Buddha (Shata). Hi, fnllower. i„,„ke this sntra, dianting 
Komu myofio renge-Ayo'' a, iheir central ritual. But also, in keeping 
wrth N.Arrens denunciation of oiher teaching, a, perretsions of truth, 
they end to be the most acUsely proselyting sect in Japan today, and 
a IS from the Nichiren sect that various near fanatic movements have 
sprung, most recently the SokagaUtai with m policies of forceful recruit- 
ntent and political action. W.ih adhenna .otaling more than 9,000,000, 
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Zen sects {introduced from China in the period iigi-1227) li^ed 
through a i^riod of monkish quiescence before they rose to prominence 
partly by suppljing sage advisers to perplexed officialdom. They empha- 
size meditation (the Sanscrit meaning of Zen) as a disciplined but purely 
inti-ospectise approadi to the goal of sudden enlightenment (satori). 
Disciples of Zen deny that insight into truth and the real nature of 
tilings can be expressed setbally or communicated through intellectual 
concepts. Consequently, Zen makes room for mystical intuition (stressed 
by Eisai, 1141-1215) and thoughtful but nondoctrinal living (stressed 
by Dogen, 1200-1253). Some argue that Zen is really a revolt against 
Buddhism, smacking of Cliinesc Taoism; but adherents claim that Zen 
has stripped away the accretion of Maha)ana trappings to return to 
original Buddlikt teachings. In any event, the sect encourages con- 
templation on tlie part of a communicant; its doctrine tliat all of nature 
expresses the fundamental truths has made it hospitable not only to a 
cloistered life but to a life of action as well, not only to fencing and 
ardiery but to calligraphy, (loetry, and painting. SinipUdty, austerity, 
and self-disdpline are valued, not to demonstrate humility or self- 
abnegation but for their contributions to intellectual directness. All 
these qualities gate Zen a rather spedal appeal to warriors aiming at 
fortitude and discipline and to intellectuals. Zen secu continue to be 
favored among intellectual and leisured groups today, though the mem- 
benhip as a ivhole cosers all divisions of society, as does the member- 
ship of any other sect. 

Universal Buddhist affiliation dates from the Tokugawa period, when, 
combining the drive to extirpate Clmsiianiiy with the opportunity to 
utilize the systems of temples throughout the country to perform desired 
governmental functions, the Shogun lemitsu decreed that every house- 
hold must register with some temple. Temples thus kept the near- 
equivalent of a total census of population and had a derided advantage 
in retaining adherents. Buddhism was consequently strengthened in 
numbers, but it was in no danger of escaping from government control. 

In fact, looking back at the feudal and civil-war periods when fortified 
monasteries kept troops of men-ai aims, collected feudal rent from their 
estates, and imposed their might on affairs of state, the contrary was 
true. The Tokugawa regime carefully stripped away autonomous secular 
power from tlie church. Buddhism as a social entity became an organ 
of the state: attention was diverted from religious functions, and secu- 
larization was accompanied by comipiion of the clergy. The religion 
was not devitalized, as the Meiji government learned when, in the zeal 
of promoting Shinto it confiscated temple lands and attempted to incor- 
porate all temples that had some association with shrines into the Sute 
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Shinto system. Public resistance made a more permissive policy neces- 
sary. Neseriheless, Biidclhisl sects have had difficulties in maintaining 
temples in die face of relative indifference on the part of parishioners, 
and few notable developments have tjccuried in the past century. 

Through the centuries, the meaning of Buddhism to its devotees has 
changed considerably. One infers from the tone of pronouncements 
uttered by Prince Shotoku (Shdtoku Taishi) and other early converts 
among the aristocracy that the doctrine of the Eightfold Path opened a 
glorious vista, adducing arguments based on self-interest (i.e., one's own 
escape from painful carnality) in support of public and private morality, 
humility, and altruism, all of which virtues were useful to the limping 
progress of the newly formed state. In the medieval period and espe- 
cially during the civil wars, when rapine, famine, and disease were 
seldom forgotten for generations, one or another Buddhist outlook 
gathered strength, offering rare intellectual comfort and solace to per- 
sons of some sensitivity. One could rest assured of very little in this 
world's secular life, but, as the medieval no plays poignantly show, one 
could hold faith in Buddhism's spiritual docinne of retribution or the 
accumulation of merit (karma). Still later, as the peasantry was gathered 
universally within the fold of the Buddhist temples during the Toku- 
gawa period. Buddhism tended less to be keynoted by the air of melan- 
choly and despair charactcriiing it in medieval times. Instead, the 
priests and rituals and temples were worked into the pattern of every- 
day needs. The temple was a social center for elderly people of the 
village; to some extent, also, it oipinized recreational activity among 
the young and among married women. The priest held roles of father 
confessor, marriage counselor, amateur psychiatrist, and confidant vts-i- 
vis his parishioners, depending somewhat on his own capacities. And, 
above all, the ceaseless round of ceremonies honoring family ancestors 
validated and stabilized faith in the corporate household, a fundamental 
institution of traditional Japan. 

After the mid-nineteenth century, these functions continued, but the 
temple s stature weakened gradually as other facilities for sociability, 
recreation, education, etc., appeared and as the social matrix altered. 
All Buddhist sects suffered under rcgimentaiion between the i88os and 
the 1940s: but though this regimentation was ended by the Occupation, 
they were struck an even more severe blow by the agricultural land 
reform law. Each temple was treated as a legal person and permitted to 
own and cultivate no more land than any other self-sustaining fanner; 
under this definition, few temples escaped losing property, and almost 
all were reduced to a state of penury, for the American pattern whereby 
eacli congregation contributes volununly to the suppon of its own 
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cliurdi was ^ery little developed. Since the Occupation began, temples 
have attempted various adjustments to the new circumstances, never 
with very symj)aihetic support from officialdom; many have tried to rise 
to the dvallenge of the “Social Gospel" represented by Christian sects, 
conducting kindergartens, nurseries, infirmaries, and other public service 
activities, and some sects (especially the Shin sect) are actively evangelii- 
ing botlr in Japan and overseas. But signs of vitality are not to be 
sought entirely in innovations and nontraditional activities. The Zen 
sect retains vitality without making obvious concessions to moderniza- 
tion, whether because of its freedom from doctrinal positions or, more 
likely, because its introspective methods, which bear interesting parallels 
to the aims and techniques of psychoanalysis in the West, serve modem 
wants in Japan. Tlius. though Buddhism as a whole is enduring lean 
days, there are lively exceptions. 

The organization called the Sokagakkai deserves special comment, 
having thrust itself into prominence within a decade after World IVar 
II both as a religious and a political movement. Technically, it is not 
an independent religion but a lay movement within the Niclviien group 
of Buddhist sects, founded in 1941, suppressed after 1945, and revived 
in 1956. Using vigorous proselyting campaigns, it raised its estimated 
strength to almost 3,000,000 members by 196s. In its religious aspects, 
it enlists tlve laity to win converts (or iu Nichiren-sho sect; it has ex- 
pected its members to abstain from all other religious participation, an 
unmual stand for a Japanese faith to take and one which is being re- 
laxed even within the S6kagakkai. The movement teaclies unquestion- 
ing faith in the power of one suita (canonical verse) emphasized by the 
medieval monk Nichiren; in return, it promises that the believer's life 
will be filled with “beauty, good, and benefit.” Benefit is concretely 
interpreted to mean health, success in business, and Buddhahood in 
this life. Several features attracted public attention and alarm beginning 
in about 1956. One was the Sokagakkai's militant techniques of conver- 
sion: its lay memben went out, often in groups, to proselyte either by 
suasion {shoju) or by intimidation {shakubukv), the latter being a "haid 
sell” of such vigor and persistence that new converts were sometimes 
literally frightened into joining and the recruiters ran afoul of die 
police for property destruction or trespass into homes. These metliods 
have been somewhat softened recently, but die movement is now large 
and prosperous enough to attract converts tliiough anotlier noteworthy 
feature: its tightly disciplined and shovv7 organization. Members are 
assigned by age and sex to quasi militaiy divisions and squads with 
differentiated functions, siicli as proselyting or the oiganhing of social 
events, welfare activities, and instruction of members. A third notable 
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feature has been the movement’s enuy into politics as a sort oE interest 
group, with the declared intention to establish its faith (the Nichiren- 
sho sect) as the national religion. This activity stems from the assump- 
tion that government must inevitably be imperfect until conjoined with 
religion. The movement's authoritarian discipline permitted it to con- 
centrate the votes of members upon one candidate in a selected district; 
Japan’s electoral sjstem maites such oncentration successful in the 
national House of Councilors as well as in the assemblies of the laiger 
cities. In the 1962 national elections, nine candidates for the House of 
Councilors tan as "independents" sponsored by the Sdkagakkai; all nine 
won seats, increasing the number of Sokagakkai seats to thirteen and 
making this movement a "third force" in politics. The voting records 
of these councilors are relatively conservative, but as electoral candi- 
dates they seem to catch floating votes from people who identify their 
own interests neither with labor nor with big business- All these unusual 
features of the Sdkagakkai have roused many Japanese to apprehensive 
concern, not because of the movement’s present status so much as 
because of its growth momentum: but there are now signs that it is 
slowing down. 


CONFUCIANISM 

Confucianism has acquired a poor reputation in certain quarters in 
Japan and especially among Western students of contemporary Japa- 
nese history. The Conlucian ctlric is acdiied with having abetted much 
of the conservative, status-conscious, and nationalistic sentiment of the 
prewar era, It 1$ blamed for much of the "undemocratic” icsidue of 
behavior in postwar Japan. In education especially, the question of 
whether instruction in '’moraU" should or should not be reintroduced 
into the curriculum hinges upon whether one desires or objects to a 
reemphasis of Confucian-based social values. Yet there were times in 
Japan s past when Confucianism wav a Uberaluing force (in contrast to 
Buddhism), and it is claimed by some pro-Confucian scholars that 
Confucius himself was a progressive thinker for his age. The social lole 
of Confucian thought in Japan has not always stemmed from the "inner 
necessuy" of Confucianism itself, nor has all the conduct which is 
ascribed to Confucian influence neressarily been motivated by Con- 
fucian principles. Social and political behavior derived from deeply 
ingrained cultural traditions jii Japan have at times only been ration- 
alried by an wtAay ol Ccmiuuatt Notabvilary. The Confucian principles 
of social ethics are so broad and universal that they have tended to 
envelop many values winds have been common to status-oriented agrai- 
ian societies in general and especially in East Asia. Any study of Con- 
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[ucianisni in Japan should attempt to clarify the difference between the 
real and apparent influence ol Confucian thought upon Japanese 
culture. 


Ideology 

\Vc may begin our inquiry regarding Confucianism by asking wlietJier 
it should be thought of as a religiotr. Confucianism in recent times has 
lacked most of the essential attributes of religion. It has no special 
priesiliood, no places of worship, no clearly defined creed. In the past, 
in China and during certain periods in Japan. Confucianism acquired 
some of these religious attributes. Nfembers of the high bureaucracy 
or instructors in the Confudan dassics acted as a sort of priesthood, 
and diere were state rituals and "temples to Heasen” or shrines dedi- 
cated to Confudus and the sages. At the private level the ritual senera- 
lion of family ancestors could also constitute a religious dimension of 
Confucianism. 

In Japan all these sisibly religious aspects of Confudanism have been 
pla)cd down. Yet to a Japanese of a century ago or even perhaps to a 
man of the old generation today, the teadiings of Confucius were 
accepted as one of the Uiree religious systems (the odien being Shinto 
and Buddhism) whidi governed his life. Confucianism, espedally in its 
later neo-Confudan guise, did in fact fulfill intellectual and emotional 
needs as a satisfying religious belief, and in old Japan it was possible 
for a man who had dedicated his life to the study of the dassia to con- 
sider his study all-suIBcient and even to choose Confucian (as against 
Buddliisi) burial for himself. It has been more common, however, for 
Ja]>anese to incorporate Confucianism into a triangle of beliefs, one 
dealing with the homeland and the family (Shinto), one vviUi death and 
the alierlifc (Buddhism), and the third with sodal conduct in the pres- 
ent (Confudanism). 

Tlie body of beliefs whidi make up the ideology of Confucianism is 
extremely large and varied, it is contained in a group of WTiiingv (a set 
of dassia and commentaries upon ilicm) which has grown tiirough the 
ages, aldtough Iialf a dozen men stand out as tiie foremost contributors 
to doctrine. ConCuuus (55t-479 &.C.) was Use originator and the one 
who drew together and inceri>reicd the first set of basic texts (many 
were anthologies ol tailiei philosophic m littrary woiVs). Mtntius (375- 
388 B.C.) by compiling the Analeds provided the prime source of knowl- 
edge about Confucius himself. Tung Qtungshu (ca. 200-130 a.c.) was 
the foremost Confucian organizer and instituiionalizcr. CIm Ifsi (aj>. 
M;{o>i:<io) and Wang Vangruiiig (1172-15*8) inaikcd the beginning 
and end of the great jicrioU of syiilhais when Confucianism absorbed 
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certain religious concepts from Buddbism to become a more compre- 
hensive system of belief. Later Contudan teachings were almost ex- 
clusively of this synthetic or neo-Confucian variety, and it was this 
stream of doctrine which made its deepest intoads on Japan of the 
immediately premodem period. 

Confucius' relationship to the doctrine which bears his name is similar 
to that of Jesus to Christianity, nie works and thoughts of Confucius 
have been added to, distorted, carved in stone, and dogmatited in a 
manner utterly out of harmony with the intent of the original teacher. 
Eventually a body of thirteen classics was adopted as the basic scrip- 
tures. Most of these works are obscure in the extreme, some of them 
antedating the time of Confucius. They have consequently been en- 
crusted by layers and layers of commentary. Under the impact of the 
neo-Confucian movement, four books, the Analects, the Me)tctus, the 
Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean, with the new commen- 
taries upon them (notably by Chu Hsi), were adopted as the scriptural 
core. 

The doctrine which emerges from the classics and the commentaries 
provides, first of all, a cosmological answer to the nature of existence 
and man's position in the universe. In the simplest fashion this cos- 
mology can be described as follows (Chu Hsi’s metaphysics is consid- 
erably more complex): existence is the result of a heavenly creator 
(Tien) which gives rise to the laws or principles (tao or II) governing 
all existence; cosmic phenomena are produced by the interaction of uni- 
versal forces (yin-yang or their more sophisticated counieiparis); man's 
destiny is to fulfill his inner motivation and to follow the "path" or- 
dained by Heaven (or human society. 

Being more than a cosmology, however, Confucianism provided a 
philosophy of human aaion and a moral code for society. It was the 
Confucian belief that a "good society" could be achieved on earth. Since 
man is inherently good and hence perfectible, society needs only guid- 
ance and exemplary leadership. The individual requires proper train- 
ing and practice in upholding the values of a good society, Basic to 
such a society are the virtues of benevolent or consideiate action (jen, 
or ;m in Japanese), loyalty (c/iiing. or chu). filial piety [hsiao, or kd). 
and other forms of morality which serve to uphold the five basic social 
relationships (betv»’een ruler and subject, father and son. husband and 
wife, elder brother and younger brother, and friend and friend). To its 
ethic Confucianism gives the sanction of its cosmology, for the social 
virtues it extols are believed to emanate froni the will of Heaven. 

The Confucian scriptures provided a code of conduct both for the 
individual and for tlie guidance of "rulers." Confucianism looked foi- 
ward to a well-ordered society in which a benevolent sovereign inspired 
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his officen and subjects to proper condua at all levels. Proper gosem- 
ment should be "good government'* to which all persons could give 
their iuU loyalty. Eventually, as might be expected, Conludan theory 
became interwoven with Chinese governmental practice, so that theory 
tended to be applied in a strictly traditional manner. It is from this 
that the traditionalism and auihoritarianism of Confucianism were 
derived. Thus, although not inherent in the works of Confucius him- 
self, Confucianism tended more and more to provide the rationale for 
an authoritarian, bureaucratic, and status-conscious political and social 
order. In the Ear East, Confucianism has generally been associated with 
conservative orders in both andent and modem times. 


OTganizalion 

Confucianism in Japan has existed more as an ideology than as an 
organized state or family cult. One reason for this may be that Shinto 
has traditionally functioned at the two levels at which Confucianism 
took on religious overtones in China. In Japan, both the cult of the 
sovereign and that of the family have been handled under Shinto ritual. 
The exceptions to this statement may be found in the Nara and Toku* 
gawa periods. During the hm. Japan adopted the Chinese form of 
buieaucratic government and with it some of the ritualism of the Chi- 
nese Emperor. During the second, Confudan advisen to the govern- 
ment ijusho) sought to introduce Confudan ritual into the shogunal 
administration. Neither succeeded in replacing the more common forms 
of Shinto ceremony that supported sovereignty. 

The Confudan impact on Japan came about through ideas which 
had llieic most visible or organized application in two institutions: 
(i) legal codes or political maxims and (a) the curriculum of education. 
Since the early seventh century, when Shdtoku Taishi set down an 
administrative code based on Confudan concepts of loyalty to the 
sovereign, successive generations of Ja|xinesc rulers have sought to regu- 
late the conduct o! ofhdals and subjects Utiough Confudan precepts. 
The Nara law codes, the Tokugawa social codes, and the didactic ele- 
ments of sudi modem political documenu as the Meiji Constitution, 
the Imperial Rescript on Education, and the Rescript to Soldiers and 
Sailon have all drawn heavily upon Confudan eiliical vocabulary. Edu- 
cation in premodem Japan, except what was provided for the Buddlilst 
monastic novice, was almost entirely based on Confudan texts. This 
became a mailer of great importance during the Tokugawa jveiiod, 
when the base of education among samurai and upj>er<Iass pcasanu 
and merchants expanded enormously, leading to a deep penetration of 
Coafucian values. 
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During the Tokugawa period, the reliance by the sliogunate and tlie 
daimyo on tlie principles ol Conluciankm as the basis of ibeit state- 
craft led to die pationage of a large body of Confucian instructors and 
educational institutions. This apparatus was swept away after the 
Restoration of 1868. Although the Tokugawa Confucian College (the 
Shoheiko) became one of the foundation stones of tlic modern Tokyo 
University, die temple to Conludus at Yujima today is a forgotten relic 
of the once-powerful position of sponsored Confucianism in Japan. In 
the moderniiing world of postrestoraiioa Japan, the Confucian scholar 
per se had little status. Yet the social values of loyalty, filial piety, and 
lespect for auihoiity remained high in the value system of the new 
"imperial Japan.” 


Individual Belief and Actions 

The importance of Confudanism in both early and recent times has 
been that it has fumished guidance for a dimension of individual be- 
havior not satisGed by either Shinto or Buddhism. Confudanism pro- 
vides an idealized set of values for social conduct neglected by Shinto 
(which assumes a customary corporate society based on communal or 
family harmony) and by Buddhism (whiclv is more deeply concerned 
with individual redemption). Hence it is largely from Confucianism 
that ideas of sodally proper conduct were formulated. 

It IS undeniable that Confucian Uiought has leaned toward conserva- 
tism. lu primary concern has been with the "regulation” of society and 
individual behavior. The concept of loyalty (chi) and respect for par- 
ents (ku) which stood as the foundation of Tokugawa moral instruc- 
tion, of do (one's proper way) or nnbun (one's proper station) weie 
based upon a view of society which was fundamentally static and 
aiuhoritanan. Such pnndples. of couise, are not necessarily confined 
to Confucian doctrine. Japanese society has commonly subscribed to 
them, so that we can hardly credit all authoritarian behavior as Con- 
fucian-inspired. 

Yet despite the normal tendency of the Japanese to subscribe to the 
basic values of Confudanism, there has never been a complete accept- 
ance of all Confucian doctrine in Japan. In feudal Japan and even in 
the Tokugawa period, the training of the samurai set before him ideals 
of military disdpHne and disregard of human life which contrasted 
with the dvilian orientation of Confucianism. In recent times modern 
science and liberal political philosophy have clashed with Confucian 
social doctrine. The homiletic stories of loyal or filial conduct used to 
educate Japanese youth in tlie morals {Shmhin) classes served well in 
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the auliioritarian emironmcnt ol pteu’ar but are in bad repute 
today. 

The question facing contemponry Japan is what to put in the place 
of the Confucian values upon which prewar Japan relied so strongly. 
Democracy as a social system has entered the postu-ar era largely as a 
liberalizing and antitraditional influence. It has placed, as yet. little 
emphasis on the “responsibilities'* of freedom as complementary to the 
privileges of an open society. Modem Japanese youth impatient for all 
the freedom of expression and aaion which they beliese to be their 
newly gained right look only w’ith scorn upon the \-aIues of social order 
and moderation which they associate with the "feudal” past. The older 
generation, frightened by defeat in war and the reforms of the Allied 
Occupation, seem to find themsehes pouerlesi to esoke a responsible 
order. 

What is certain today is that Confucianism as a cosmology and system 
of values has almost entirely succumbed to the course of modem change. 
Confucian cosmology lost iu grip on the Japanese mind witli tire spread 
of science and Uie rationalistic philosophies of dte West. Confucian 
social values hate been irreparably weakened by the failure of a sute 
and society once supported by such values to save Japan from a crush* 
ing defeat in war. Meanwhile, the modem Japanese must attempt to 
find some new syniliesis of moral values to meet the needs of a new 
and more demoaaiic society. 

CHRISTIANITY 

Japan's first experience with Christianity, in her so^allcU ’'Christian 
century" (1549-1C40) ended just |)ast the threshold of die absolutist 
regime of Use Tokugawa shoguns. The Tokugawa regime, besides ex- 
tirpating the QirUtian doctrine by every meant at iu command, placed 
so deep an imprint of iu own on Ja{>ancse society that almost nothing 
carried over from the earlier yicrioil to the present except a tradition 
of martyrdom and a few communities of underground cultisis. or hid- 
den Qitistiaiu. near Nagasaki. Cliiuiianity itself evolved in the interval 
of two centuries, making it necessary to distinguisii betstecn the Roman 
CatlioVic creed implanted by sixteenth-ccntuiy missionaries and die 
prinurily Proccsiani evangelism of the nmetcendi and twentieth cen* 
tutici. Tlius, die two Quisiian periods present relatively sluq> con* 
trails. 

Tlieir conquiison. liov<xver. raises a point of mote than casual inter* 
csl. bL Fiancit Xavier, a flasque friar, anived in Ja{van from .Malacca, 
then a Portuguese colony, in 15(9 and was soon followed by other 
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Catholic missionaries. Their efforu at convetsion were made mainly in 
western Japan, but they won a following there estimated as high as 600,- 
000 before extirpation became the firm policy. Assuming this estimate 
of converts to be near the true mark, one may well ponder the reasons 
why Cliristianity gained a sixiecnth-teniitry foothold proportionately 
fiimer than it holds in the twentieth century, when its total of members 
of all sects has lisen to 669.074 (1961). Christianity nosv claims 0.66 per 
cent of all Japanese; at that lime closer to 4 per cent had accepted 
Christianity. 

Various reasons cxistetl for tolerating or embracing the Christian 
creed. Before the Tobugawa regime ended the long period of civil wars, 
several lords and military leaders had accepted conversion themselves, 
while others, including the redoubtable Oda Nobunaga. encouraged it 
in other Japanese as a counter to live poUtvcal and military power of 
Buddhist sects. The excitement of a foreign culture, represented by 
the tradeis and gim-beaitng soldiers as well as by missionaries, was 
something of a lure. Yet the crux of conversion in Cailiolic as well as 
later Protestant teachings was the individual appeal for salvation, an act 
of conscience which, as we shall see. tends to alienate the convert from 
hU most cential social and emotional ties and which must have been 
a wrendt then as now. Moreover, tepression began as early as 1597. 
with the aucihxion of tweiiiysix Christian missionaries and converts 
at Nagasaki; though it vvas sporadic for some time, the very pertinacity 
of Christians in their beliefs and practices called forth greater severity 
until ultimately, in 1640, every household was compelled to register as 
a parishioner of a Buddhist temple. Homes were seardted for Christian 
emblems, susi>ects were forced to trample on icons, patrilineal relatives 
of converu were killed or punished, and marriage was interdicted into 
lineages of known Christians. Tlvc rebellion at Shimabara Peninsula 
near Nagasaki, recurrent through 1657 and 1638, was partly an agrarian 
uprising but became mainly a Christian rebellion; the government sup- 
pressed it with bloody feiocity, massacring 37,000 Christians. Consider- 
ing the variety of reasons for unrest m the area, such severities do not 
measure the appeal of the Christian creed alone, yet its sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century success did suengthen incentives to renew mis- 
sionary work when opportunity next appeared in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Since a group of four American missionaries arrived in 1859 to 
revive Christian teachings, Christianity has regained its earlier numer- 
ical position but scarcely moie. A general and sufficient explanation is 
hardly possible, yet observers have caUed attention to a variety of 
[actors. It is still difficult to reconcile Christian doctrine and practices 
with traditional Japanese culture. Of couise. incieasing iiunibeis of 
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Japanese feel no powerful commilment to this culture, regarding many 
of its features as old-fashioned or feudal. Yet, it is claimed, what com- 
raitmeni they ha^e may be to a secular, nonieligious life rather than 
to Christianity. Another notable Eaaor has been one or another form 
of opposition to the free exercise of religion. The United States-Japan 
Treaty of 1858 authorized freedom of religion for foreigners residing 
in Japan, but until 1873 the old signboards prohibiting the propagation 
of Kirishilan teaching made it clear that Christianity was not for Japa- 
nese. State support of Shinto, expressed in a catalog of cult ceremonies 
compulsory for all Japanese, posed problems of conscience for both 
pastors and parishioners for some decades. Finally, in 1941, the gosem- 
ment forced all Protestant Christian denominations to combine under 
one administration or cease activity, and the )eats of ^Vorld War If 
were inhospitable years for Christians in Japan. 

From yet anotlier viewpoint, a reconciliation between Christianity 
and Japanese culture was impeded by foreign sponsorship, financing, 
and management of evangelism. Most Kristian denominations in Japan 
are branches of their mother churches abroad exen today, and policies 
have been set by the mother churches that provided funds. Doctrinal 
differences between sects at home may mean little to prospective Japa- 
nese converts, yet missionaries who must report to boards in America 
naturally have difficulty in softening doctrinal distinctions in Japan. In 
1956, 3.571 foreign missionaries represented 38 sects of Christianity; so 
much diversity was still no match for that of the 143 Shinto and 169 
Buddhist sects, but on the other hand neither Shinto nor Buddhism 
was being taught by priests in a ratio of one foreigner for every two 
native-born Japanese, as was Christianity. From this view]>oint, liie 
rise of a Japanese movement called hfukyokai (Nonchurcliism), initiated 
by Uchimura Kanzd on the premise that the essential roots of Christian 
belief are in the individual conscience and require no church, is a 
phenomenon of considerable interest. In the second decade of the post- 
war period, also, Japanese churchmen have reached posts of auUioriiy 
in considerable numben. 


Ideology 

Tlie balance of foreign control over Christian sects in the country makes 
unnecessary or redunilant any oui}>ne ot the Iwsic docttinai premise* 
of this religion in Japan. A feature that sets both Proiesuntism and 
CatholLusm (though not the Russian Orthodox Church) far apart from 
alternative religions in Japan is their advocacy of what has been called 
the Social Gospel: dedication to education (from kindergarten through 
tlie university level), medicine, and oUier avenues of social uplift as 
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a corollary lo ihe search for spirilual grace. In simi>lc icmw, Chiis- 
tianity is activist where iradiiional Buddhism and Shinto take a 
tion of passivity or retreat; ll>e Christian position accords with die ex- 
pectation that man can mold and improve the external world rather 
tJian with the premise that he must accommodate himself to immutable 
external realities. This basic stand has drawn into Christianity busi- 
nessmen, intellectuals, and others whose presence among the leadership 
groups of changing Japan has made Christianity influential far be)ond 
the degree suggested by its low* number ol adherents. 


Organiialion 

Most sects of Cliristiauity in Japan today arc Protestant and so. in prin- 
ciple, are congregaiion-cemcrcd. This emphasis differs significantly from 
the community-centered equality of Shinto and the tcmplc<eiiterrd qual- 
ity of Buddhism. That is. ultimate authority over both doctrine and 
procedure is vested in the congregation. When the congregation dis- 
solves, the diurd) vanishes: although the minister is in the role of lead- 
ership, he retains this role at the pleasure of the congregation or iu 
representatives. Tlus prinaple lends to be distorted and honored more 
in Uie breads than in the observance insofar ns the pastor is in mis- 
sionary status, holding a pulpit by the autlioijiy ol a congregation 
abroad rather than the congregation he preaches to. Even so, a sense 
of congregational solidarity provides a certain bond for Christians w-iiidi, 
because of its voluntary nature, is difficult to matdi in most traditional 
Shinto or Buddhist organizations. 


Individual Belief and ActtvUy 

The few studies of Christianity in Japanese life suggest strongly that 
its exclusiveness is Christianity's dvief disadvantage in drawing con- 
verts. Stated in other words, persons who are strongly attracted by 
everything that Christianity repiesenu nonctheleu hesitate to be con- 
verted because of repercussions on iheir lues outside the church. Should 
a convert refuse to join his family at the household buUudan (the cup- 
board in which ancestral memorial tablets aie kept) to participate hi 
ceremonies on the death anniversary of an ancestor or to join in offer- 
ing prayeis for his welfare and goodwill? The ancestor was Buddhist, 
not Christian; )« the convert often a impelled to symbolize his new 
oiieniaiion by dismantling the household buiiudan, in effect denying 
loyalty to past generations. Again, what happens to his status as an 
active community member if Iiis household sends no representative to 
shrine ceremonies? Personal conversion affects his household, his neigh- 
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borhood, and his community to a great extent. Within many local com* 
muniiies, it has been difficult for an individual penon to accept Chris- 
tianity without upsetting the lives of those around him, and villagers 
tend, not without reason, to classify a whole household rather than 
giten memben as being Christian or non-Christian. It is not infre- 
quently decided that conscience permits one to join shrine and temple 
ceremonies as a civic or quast-political act while professing Christianity 
in private, but a mass, conventional solution that would neutralize the 
problem has not appeared. Such problems are decidedly less serious 
under urban conditions. A situation in which one is independent of 
one’s neighbors and kindred in day-to-day living and in which one's 
home may have no btitsiidan reduces or eliminates many issues that 
beset comenion to Christianity and lets the issues of conscience stand 
out as important. The consequence is that Christian evangelism has 
advanced almost exclusively in cities, making slow progress in small 
towns and among the villages of Japan. 

NEW RELIGIONS 

One wonden, at fsrst, how the Japanese ate able to group many Kli* 
gious sects into a single category called New Religions, l^e group is 
extraordinarily heterogeneous and troublesome to summarize as to place, 
circumstances, or origin, tenets, ceremonia, organization, and so on. 
Lf{x>n examination, however, a family resemblance is found. In this 
group, as contrasted witlt either Shinto or Buddliism, which are their 
progenitors, common characteristio appear in ideology, organization, 
and membership. Their doctrinal position tends to be activist, inasmuch 
as it recognizes ill health, imverty, and unhappiness as curable evils 
rather tlvan as simple facts of existence and offen here-and-now help 
against them. In organization, their ccniral element is the congregation 
of belicvcn; lliough the congregatioiu do not necessarily serve as the 
centers of power and auiliority and though in the minds of their fol- 
lowers the culls are as mudv founder-centered (rather than doctrine* 
centered) as arc Buddhist sects, the sects act through their congregations 
and exist only as long as (he latter rxisL Jt hap|>cns that women have 
frequently been imivoiunt cither as founders or as builders of tlvc 
sects in their early phases. Memben become suth by conversion and 
conviction and sup^xrrt a sect as an act of individual volition rather 
than automatically belonging on account of membenhip in a particular 
coiiitnunity or houvehold; not faced with the dilemma of Christuns, 
however. New Religion converu may continue to practice other rtli- 
gionv. Tlicy seek security, comfort, and assistance either in general spir- 
itual leinvs or. sometimes, in sety jnattical terms. Uitistianity. not 
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Buddhism, Shinto, or Oinfuciaa doctrine, is the nearest to being equiv- 
alent to iliese features of orientation, organization, and participation. 
Yet ver>- fen- New Religions base any recognizable historical relation- 
ship suth Christianit). The question that follows is why. since they 
are Japanese in origin, such functional parallels with Christianitj- 
should characterize them. 


Certain of these sects are superfidaUy well knowTi through their own 
propapnda and the public press, whereas others hate gone almost 
unnoticed. Only quite recently has analytic attention been paid to the 
New Religions, and explanations of their similarities or differences sUll 
IMS e questions unanswered. A couple-Kurozumi (1814) and Tenri 
(Tennkyo. 1838}— came into existence fairly early; a larger group 
sprang up when freedom of rehgion was restored after World ^V'ar 11 ; 
but the major group cither rose in a brief two^decade period. rSyo- 
1890. or descended from secu that emerged then, by splitting off, by 
recombining doctrinal elements from various sources, or. in a few cases. 
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attempting to explain how and why New Religions differ categorically 
from the older religions of Japan. It is now time to examine their 
characteristics in greater detail. 

The table below gives only a partial list of mosements that may be 
placed in this category. The Sohagakkai organization, often included 
among the New Religions, has already been treated as a special mose- 
ment within Nichiren Buddhism. Some existing mosements that are 
now small in size or sery new may rise to great prominence in a rela- 
tively few )ean. but not necessarily at the expense of others, for al- 
though a fetv movements tend to foster exclusive adherence by their 
members, most carry on the Japanese tradition of welcoming a new 
convert no matter how many other religious affiliations he has. The 
logic of the latter position is that any religious activity may supple- 
ment or reinforce another, as Shinto and Buddhism have done for mil- 


lions of persons. The exclusivist viewpoint does not have fertile ground 

in Japan. 




NEW RELIGIONS 

OF JAPAN 





Celt- 

Member- 

Sects tfitfi SfiiRfo rooU 

Gentalcgf 

gory* 

shipf 

Izumo Taisha 

ancient nucleus 

PH 

2.SOO 

Kurozumi 

1814 

F 

860 

Tend 

16$8 

F 

2.350 

KonkA 

I860 

F 

630 

Taisei 

t8i0 

PH 

140 

MUogi 

1872, as ToruUmikA 

F 

80 

FusA 

1873. as Fuji-ichizan Kyukat 

M 

6IQ 

.Miuke 

t873 

M 

710 

Shinri 

1880 

PH 

570 

Shinsha 

1881 

P 

580 

SIiAsci-ha 

1676 

PH 

40 

Jim 

from Fujiko (1A61) via FujidA 

.\l 

470 

Omoto 

1892 

F 


Seidko-no-ie 

(rotn denotot vynctedst 

F 

uoo 

P.L. (Perfect Liberty) 

from Mitaie atui FuiA via 

J 

600 


Tokumiisu; syncretist 



Sekat KyOsei 

trem Omoto: synaetin 

F 

400 

TenshAkA-iaijingfl 

1916 


no 

(Dandng Religion) 





• F = goil» ihrough irliglous cxpcticiKC or Uith: A = go»li through ucriic practice 
or imlucrd lappoil; PH a gualt thiough phclorophical tDcUilalioo; .U a guali 
through mountain voichip 
t In thoutaiuli. 

iOtucs: AiJapinl Iiom Mituut)’ ot Eitucstuio. Arligioni in TtAxn. »/>%■ 
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Ideology 

The larger number of New Religions are clearly kindred to Shinto in 
their theology; they may reinterpret the ]>osition or function of deities 
or c\en add a nontraditional supreme deity or supreme principle, 
but these innosations do not cast doubt on ilie source from \shich they 
have been drawn. A good proportion assert tliat their truth is to be 
learned dirough a mystic experience — sometimes a hallucination or 
trance— and seek to achiev-e this exirericnce for every follower; othen 
are content that the founder mystically acquired the doctrine, during 
a spell of illness, a trance, or the like. Some ask only faith; others urge 
ascetic or magial practices. The so-called "mountain cults” (Mitake. 
Fuso) use pilgrimage to the sacied mountain as their touchstone for 
achieving rapport with tlie saaed spirit. As Ronald Dore* obsersed of 
BuddJiist secu, that follov,cr$ distinguish them not by differences of 
doctrine but by differences of their rcs|>ecijve foundets, so with the 
New Religions. They can be distingtiislted ideologically, but this is not 
the paramount basis for joining one and not odicrs. 


Organizalion 
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Parlicipation 

The vatiabiliiy oJ activiiics aln^osi deBcs generalization. Whereas some 
sects expect regular attendance at nieeiings and ma^ urge tlieir mem- 
bers to participate actisely. as srilli ritualized singing and dancing or 
ihyihmic body staying or svith testimonials, others do not esen cx}>cct 
members to attend lectures regularly. No studies are available to {>ermit 
a general summary of the class status, prcv'ading occupations, or other 
characlcristiQ ol the participating congregations. The motivation to 
join depends greatly on the tenets of die sect; many members of Tenri 
and others seek healing and nelfarc dirough faith In divine reason or 
in guarvliaii spirits, v>'hilc members ol the MitaVe sect arc inicresicd in 
divination and iniiilication. The SolagakLai, though a Biiddliist sect, 
has a clear resemblance to New Religions that stem from Shinto, not 
least in that it frankly promises an increase of material vseafth to its 
folloncis. In some sects, no nioie concrete result than gratification and 
exjransion of the spirit is aniidpated. 

MATERIALISM AND NIHILISM 

To tills {loint, we have examined only the religious philosoptucs tltat 
ate ttcll rcpresciucd in Jafun. Moreover, though vre have sketched in 
their idea systems to coaiprehcnJ what dicse religions mean to the 
japanese yKopIe at large, this outline has been extremely spare and 
curtailed. In vihat follows, dealing v«iili die modem i>criod. secular 
philovophics are necessarily central, and we must take account o{ their 
eilcct among the educated or intellectual elite even >«hen such effects 
are harder to trace among the masses. Tveo watersheds for intellectual 
cuiTcnis arc notable: the Mciji Roioraiion and World War 11. In the 
.Mciji (writxl, Japanese vsere first given access to systematic philosophies 
of the West. and. at the same time, a secular educational system veas 
set u]>. To educated Jajsancse whose lives vsere being tramloimed by 
new ways from £iiro]>c, the philosophies that had develo|>cd in associa- 
tion vsiih that (iiltutc vscic of liscly inteicst. <Vs for otJier Jajuncse, even 
if they had never >o much as Iscanl of a single Kuiojican yUiilosoythcr 
by name, they too were brought into coniati at least with the philoso- 
phy of namralism implicit, say, in die |>h}siral Kienccs. tlianks to die 
uiiiverut and compulsory principle of clemeiuaty schooling. Thus, 
(oniliiioni of the Mciji |<tiod promoted die vssdc Uivscminaiion of 
ipiite novel sirwyioints and values, 
llicn. defeat in Wuild War 11 sucked die life out of cetuin t/adi- 
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tional or neotraclitlonal >alues. Viewpoints that thereupon sprang to 
life were not innovations, for they had been present for a half-century 
or more in Japan; they replaced the doctrines that had been damaged 
or shattered in the train of military defeat. A great many Japanese, 
liowever, acquired a new skepticisin. They found no sure footing in 
various areas of life, especially those affecting individuation. So the 
war, rather than simply leading to the triumph of nontraditional 
philosophies, was notable for raising many unanswered and unanswer- 
able questions about the nature of man, society, and the universe which 
no prefabricated philosophy has been able to satisfy to everyone’s sat- 
isfaction. 


During the first period defined here, what selection of European 
philosophies was favored? In universities, though the available range 
was rather wide, there was a marked preference for German intellectual 
concepts. College students had among their student songs one very 
popular lyric entitled "Dekansho.” an aaonym from the initial syllables 
of the iiames Descartes. Kant, and Schopenhauer, Perhaps one may 
“ “"'“on by all these philosophies 
and by the official or Japanese state viewpoint: they embody a dualistic 
conception ol mind as an entity apart irom matter (unlike Ihe materi- 
alist, monisttc assert, on that ••minding," like breathing, i, no more than 
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radical thinken. The heritage of their ideas persists today even in cer- 
tain common phrases for social or economic phenomena that were fint 
translated from their works; e.g., if one wishes to refer to the middle 
class, a most common phrase is chusan-kaikyu, which connotes ‘‘bour- 
geoisie” rather than "middle class”; especially since World War II, 
hoken-leki (feudal) is the more common synonym of kyuryu (old-fash- 
ioned). Thus, materialism as well as German idealism can be said to 
have gained fairly wide currency after the Xfeiji Restoration, without 
yet coming into acute conflia with older, traditional religious philoso- 
phies. This conflict was postponed rather than eradicated or avoided 
altogether, ho^vevcr. When it came into the open after World War II, 
the materialistic members of the Western philosophies tended to be in 
a decidedly advantageous position. 

To assess the destructive impact of the unconditional surrender end- 
ing World ^Var II, we must recall that the Japanese presvar govern- 
ment, preparing with every resource for all-out warfare, had mobilized 
religion and ethics along with property and manpower. "Thought-con- 
uol" legislation was intensified. Tlve government argued that, though 
Japan was admittedly short of material resources, her Yamato spirit 
(Shinto), the boundless protection of divine forces (Shinto), and the 
absolutely dedicated fealty of her people (Confucianism) would enable 
her to overcome all opposition. Concepts derived from non-Japanese 
traditions were enlisted: e.g., the missions to drive the imperialists from 
their Asian colonies (Marxism) and to unite all Asians as brothen of a 
single race (racism). Not only did this philosophical edifice topple with 
defeat in 1945, but the Occupation subsequently banned state support 
or guidance of Shinto, exds^ Confucian ethio from the school cur- 
riculum, identified the state with its citizens rather than with a god- 
protected entity (iokutai). and struck mortally at the concept of the 
house (/e) as an entity by supporting guarantees of individual liberty. 
Yet, although the Occupation intended, by these steps, to trample basic 
wartime assumptions underfoot, it found these assumptions already laid 
prostrate by defeat itself. 

Among other peoples, historically, one may find occasions when a 
national ethic has survived miliury disaster witliout crumbling; a few 
can be called to mind that may even have waxed stronger under ad- 
versity. Whether total warfare and unconditional surrender in modem 
times rule out comparison with any historical precedents may be de- 
bated. So, also, one may debate die inferences drawn frotn such com- 
parisons. If the Japanese cooperated closely with the Occupation to 
uproot wartime teachings instead of clinging to them more tightly 
after Uicy had failed the lest of fire, docs this prose that the Japanese 
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are essentially practical and pragmatic about their consictj'ons? Or does 
it prove that these particular convictions were part of an artificial 
system thrust by fanatia on the nation as a whole through techniques 
of propaganda rather than being self-generated expressions of deep 
belief? Argument of this sort may be profound or profoundly futile. 
1\^at is incontestably true is that defeat left a large realm of uncer- 
tainty among postwar Japanese, not merely proving that certain nation- 
alistic premises were unreliable, but leaving people widely skeptical 
about the trustworthiness of any premises at all. 

Materialism, of coune, olTeied a ready interpretation for the military 
debacle, and many persons now contemplated it more seriously than 
before. Vet this viewpoint was not the only one to present itself as a 
substitute for what Uie war had taken away. Various local religious 
cults and the spectrum of the New Religions drew much interest and 
increased participation, particularly during the lean postwar years when 
they promised healing against disease and welfare and comfort rising 
out 0 poverty. A Christian campaign of evangelism in 1543 drew tre- 
men^dous throngs, though it gained lelaiively few long-term converts. 

**®*‘'*'«^' « may be called in philo- 
sophical te^ mA.hrw. a refusal to accept wholeheartedly any system 
aL «Ud of the universe. Extreme expressions of this attitude 
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sjinbol. At issue, in lai^ part, i$ the latest religiopolitical role of lead- 
ership of the Emperor; opponents deplore not merely the political 
threat it poses but, even more strongly, the nonrationalisiic assump- 
tions that support it. Theits is an outspokenly antireligious viewpoint 
in many cases. 

Second, a nonreligious orientation dearly animates one of the most 
positise and optimistic l.eynotes of present-day Japan. Running through 
the traditional philosophies is the assumption of fixity and changeless- 
ness in the ensironment. to uhich men must adjust ihemsehes. Bud- 
dhism most explicitly treats the world and its evils as immutable facts 
uhich can be dealt with in only two ways: by transcending the state of 
carnal existence or. in Zen, by cultivating such detachment that exist- 
ence is no longer a problem. In either case, it is man that must accom- 
modate himself or modihed, not the woild about him. In contem- 
porary Japan, this deuched or melandiolic outlook is rarely evident, 
having been replaced by the brisk confidence that man can and must 
remold his environment to suit his wanu- Among the most commonly 
heard phrases is the one that refen to creating “a brighter life” in the 
future. Whether indigenous or borrowed, recent or old, this activist 
viewpoint is very much at home in Japan today. 

Religious philosophies have yei the chance to reassert themselves witli 
new interpretations appropriate to modem life. Tire N’ew Religions, 
though clearly not yet answering the wanu of die large majority, do 
present updated doctrines of a mystic or supernatural chancier. A noiv 
religious orientation, however, characterizes the main segment of the 
Japanese at the moment, according to their ow-n assertions. Viewpoinu 
range along a spectrum from indedsion or neutrality to active agnosti- 
cism. A certain number of those who disavow religious beliefs are 
skeptical of or antagonistic to any system of values; for convenience, we 
have called these persons mhilists, and wc must recognize the consid- 
erable force o! tills outlook at the present lime. But matched against 
it and probably much more prevalent u the persistent and active mocxl 
describ^ above whidi. if it were more cxplicidy articulated, might be 
termed humanism, the conviction of man's central value to himself, 
expressed in inchoate form by vast numben of those who are uncon- 
scious of adherence to any explicit, iradiiioiial philosophy in Jajian and 
equally unaware of the historical precedent of humanism abroad. 
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jubjective prtfeicnce lo dexcmtnc ihe scope and accuracy ol an asser- 
tion or to arbitrate between conflicting and contradictory assertions. 
Personality psychology is committed to empirical, inductive methods of 
analyring a national or an ethnic group; for this reason it can make 
only limited use of the accumulated reservoir of observations. 

It need not be assumed that all observations on personality in Japan 
are automatically invalidated unless they are based on controlled psy- 
chological testing. We shall, in fact, draw on certain "commonsense" 
observations in this survey. But penonality theory does teadr us to be 
cautious, to reject some assertions based on untenable assumptions, and 
to be aware that obvious surface impressions may assume quite altered 
significance as we dig below the surface with psydiological methods. 
An example dealt with below is the division of power between the 
sexes in Japan, often cited as an example of male supremacy on the 
basis of misleading surface impressions. To understand how and where 
caution and discrimination should be applied, we must survey some of 
the assumptions and methods used to sharpen insight into psychological 
phenomena; in the course of ihis survey, we sliall be able to show 
why psychologists, accustomed to using individual persons rather tlian 
groups as their basic unit of study, are immediately involved in tiie 
study of culture, a group phenomenon, as soon as they attempt to com- 
pare individuals from contrasting ellmic groups. 

Clinical evidence overwhelmingly supports the concept of personality 
as something that grows out of an interaction of several elements rather 
than being complete and fixed at birth. An inborn or inherited pro- 
j>cnsUy is one element, but only one among others, and it u a potential 
rather than a flxed and definiie quantity or quality. At least as im- 
portant are (i) the dunging slate of maturation and (3) the external 
environment. A few comments on cadi will show how these factors 
interlock with each other, preventing the would-be analyst from 
isolating and assessing the inlwrent potential personality by itself. 
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jubjeclive preference to determine the scope and accuracy- o£ an asser- 
tion or to arbitrate between confiiciing and contradictory assertions- 
Personalfty psychology is committed to empirical, inductive methods of 
analyzing a national or an ethnic group; for this reason it can make 
only limited use of the accumulated reser>'oir of obsers-ations. 

It need not be assumed that all obsenations on personality in Japan 
are automatically invalidated unless they are based on controlled psy- 
chological testing. We shall, in fact, draw on certain ‘’commonsense” 
observations In this survey. But peisonality theory does teach us to be 
cautious, to reject some assertions based on untenable assumptions, and 
to be aware that obvious surface impressions may assume quite altered 
significance as we dig below the surface vv'ith psychologic methods. 
An example dealt with below is the division of power between the 
sexes in Japan, often cited as an example of male supremacy on the 
basis of misleading surface impressions. To understand how and where 
caution and discrimination should be applied, we must survey some of 
the assumptions and methods used to sharpen insight into psychological 
phenomena; in the coune of this survey, we shall be able to show 
why psychologists, accustomed to using individual persons rather than 
groups as their basic unit of study, are immediately involved in die 
study of culture, a group phenomenon, as soon as they attempt to com- 
pare individuals from contrasting ethnic groups. 

Clinical evidence overwhelmingly supports the concept of personality 
as something that grows out of an interaction of several elements rather 
than being complete and fixed at birth. An inborn or inherited pro- 
pensity is one element, but only one among others, and it is a potential 
rather than a fixed and definite quantity or quality. At least as im- 
portant are (i) the changing state of maturation and (2) the external 
environment. A few comments on each will show how these facton 
interlock with each ocher, preventing the would-be analyst from 
isolating and assessing the inherent potential personality by itself. 
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First, we must recognize that potential character traits can be expressed 
only at some stage ol maturation of the individual who is presumed to 
possess them. Second, we must take accoimt of the external environ- 
ment to understand maturation, for the following reason: in speaking 
of a person as mature we mean that he has des eloped well-organized 
and satisfying responses to persons and things about him; so it follows 
that the term matUTation refers to the interactions of a person with his 
external environment. Maturation is a process of ad'ancement through 
skhich each person fits himself to hb surroundings as well as working 
on the surroundings to shape them to his wants. To understand this 
advancing interaction, psycholc^isis ha\e developed such important con- 
cepts as gratification, cognition, and perception. 

Research on personality in culture deals with these concepts as they 
are affected in different and contrasting environments. Since most such 
research has used psychoanalytic or Freudian versions of these and other 
concepts, this theoretical point of view is given here. According to this 
viewpoint, individual behavior is motivated by one or two basic drives: 
a drive to secure emotional wamih, love, and attention (mediated 
sexually in one or another fashion); and a drive for expression (medi- 
ated through aggression or achievement). Seeking lo gratify these drives, 
each person comes to manifest widely integrated dispositions for per- 
ceiving or otherwise responding to himself and his environment. This 
is to say, he is developing and expressing his personality. The phrase 
shown here in italics may, in fact, serve as a definition of penonality. 
A differently worded definition, also useful for our purposes, is "those 
ways of behavior or techniques of solving problems which have a high 
probability of use by one individual."' 

In studying such individual dispositions or “ways of behavior [and] 
solving problems,” the concept of gratification helps lo divide the 
maiurauon process into stages; tlic concepts of cognition and percep- 
tion help to explain how these dispositions are fitted to Uie external 
environment. We shall now examine these concepts. 

An infant, beyond doubt, perceives aivd seeks gratificalLon through 
modes different from those of an adult. So personality cannot be con- 
ceived apart from its degree of maturation except as a vague predisposi- 
tion. Clinical observations among Europeans led Sigmund Freud and 
his followers to the concept of definite stages of psychosexual matura- 
tion common to every person between infancy and adulthood. The 
stages are continually being reexamined both by research within our 
own culture and by aosscultural research. To speak again in Freudian 
terms, researchers are asking whether the search for gratification always 
S Anthony F. C. Wallace, Cullute and Personatily, New VotL. 1961, p. 7. 
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focuses earliest around oral functions, later around anal (and digesthe) 
functions, and, ultimately, around sexual functions; that is, sviiether 
these anal, oral, and sexual stages of maturation, with their respective 
substages and variants, appear among all mankind irrespective of hen« 
(age and environment. Whatever their stand on this question, re- 
searchen generally agree, at any rate, that psychological maturation is 
most fruitfully viewed as proceeding by definite stages, just as biological 
maturation advances by stages. 

If, as stated above, the integration of dispositions for particular re* 
sponses to environment constitutes personality, then the character of 
one’s environment is dearly vastly imporunt to the structuring of per- 
sonality. Clinical study suggests strongly that modes of perception, rc- 
s|X)nse, and satisfaction adopted at an early age (roughly within Ute fint 
six years of life) set the permanent ground plan of a person's personality 
structure. Some hold that, once this ground plan or base has been 
formed, even quite radical subsequent changes o( environment cannot 
affect it but can only alter the superstructure; others regard this view 
as overly restrictive and dogmatic and would grant that considerable 
dtange can occur in basic personality suuaure if environmental pres- 
sure strongly impinges at one of the criucal turning points of matura- 
tion, such as adolescence, when the individual experiences far-reaching 
reorientation. What both sides fully agree on is that the nature of the 
environment is just as critical to the shaping of personality as is the 
basic nature or the stage of maturation of the person concerned. 

This reasoning makes it dear that the sociocultural milieu, a domi- 
nant part of everyone's external environment, it extremely pertinent to 
personality researdi. Different cultures have diQcrent eSecis on their 
memben, whether taken as individuab or as collectivities. Researchers 
whose interest is in collectivities, however, are not unanimous in their 
view of tlie relation of personality qualities (o tiie surrounding insti- 
tutional environment. A point of dilletencc pertinent to what is to be 
discussed below hinges on vshcihcr i>eople of a single sodety can be 
assumed to have a definable national character. One view assumes that 
l<isons who interact smoothly must be able to do so because tl>cy share 
an inner stock of tommotj orioslaiions, (serrtpiions, asul goab as well 
as customs, institutions, and language. In Oliver words, underneath the 
traits that distinguish one person from another there must be a shared 
personality pro/i/e, whicli may be defined as national (or group) diar- 
actcr. Some tcsearchets take exception to dm assumption. To iliein. die 
possibiliiy of a common profile is a problem to be dcmoiutraicd. not an 
axiom to be uken for granted. Their picture of a society is of in- 
dividual jicrsoas. each of whom graduaJlj wmtiucu an exitemcjy 
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induidual co;,miihc injp of his cullural cnsiioiiincm to guide him iu 
seeking to gratify his drites. His jicnonal map, iliey jioiiii out. need 
not be identical sviih those of his neighbors csen in skeletal fonii; in 
fact, it is most apt to differ in fundamental wajs from those of the 
persons tvith sshom he has the closest interaction. Persons with distinct 
and indisidiial cognitions of their milieu interact smoothly because 
their maps share certain points of interscciion, not because matching 
features arc entered on the maps of male and female, parent and dtild, 
superior and subordinate, and so on; to play their interacting but 
reciprocal (not identical) roles these x'aticd persons need different maps. 
Tlie scolded diild cannot ha\e il»e same image of himself and the 
situation that is held by his scolding niotlier; she scolds because her 
outlook diilers from his outlook, even thongli ft intersects his at points 
critical to their relationship. 

Wc need not pursue the ddlercnccs betstcen sie\v|>oinit in detail. 
Adherents of the ■■group<haratier'' h)|>oihcsis concede drat the unity 
of profdc expectable in a smalt homogeneous society s«-ill not necessarily 
be found in large disersi/ied societies in uhich rehiions such as those 
between parent and child vary wiili region, socioeducational lesel, and 
other factors. Researchers actually- at work in Japan, rather than con- 
centrate on this major but difficult question, arc paying greater atten- 
tion to discosering whether constant features of Use sociocultural en- 
vironment give rise to constant or regular psychodynamic medsanisnu 
impinging on most or all Japanese: they arc working, as it were, on 
segments of tire major problem. Hence Urey examine socialization to see 
how the iniergenerationil transfer of jssychologicat orientations takes 
place: they want to know how culture institutionalizes modes of coping 
sviih diserse personalities and how inJisiduals internalize and integrate 
modes of coping svilh tlieir diverse culture; they try to associate jicr- 
sonality disorders with social conditions, examining cads disorder lor 
identifiable patterns; and so on. This study of mcclianisms accumulates 
much enlightening information but does not reqvihe any beforehand 
assumption as to the existence or the nature of a single “Japanese na- 
tional characler.” 

Before dismissing the lelaiion of the individual to his enviionment, 
we must note (hat individuals ate not siiuply pioducts of their cultural 
systems alone; as oiganisms they are members of other systems as well. 
To illustrate the analytic problem with a fanciful example, one may 
imagine a whole population that exhibits extreme stomach concern be- 
tave* it is twistavitiy Vmngry or shtiws strong startle reactions because it 
is daily beset by earthquakes Everyone in tlie society might share these 
feaitires of behavior, even though they were not directly produced by 
the culture. In fact, unless the population had devised ways to cope 
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^viih stomach concern or startle reactions, mating tlieni pan of their 
potential for solving problems rather than mere organic responses to 
stimuli, tiiere would be little point in dealing u-jth these phenomena 
as personality traits. Let us take a less fanciful, actual example: pat- 
terns of drunkenness among Japanese men. Some men are little affected 
even by hard drinking, but it is more usual for a man to feel and act 
inebriated on only two or three thimblefuls of sake: hnt his face 
/lushes brightly, then his speech and actions get out of control, usually 
in a good-natured, jolly direction. It would be difficult to gainsay the 
cultural-psjchological suggestion by Ruth Benedict that Japanese men 
become inebriated precipitately as a custom-sanctioned escape from strict 
social constraints that build more acute psychic tension than in other 
societies. But if we want to account for curious phenomena such as 
vascular flushing of the face, or e\en ask about the mechanism of in- 
ebriation, we might become aware of contribuiing organic factors — 
e.g.. a low lesel of riboflavin or another nutritional element in the 
typical diet, or physiological peculiarities of the Iher — which in fact 
might require raudi more cautious psychological interpretation. Sudi 
investigation has not been made, it seems, but this phenomenon of 
drunkenness reminds us that the investigator of sources of personality 
traits should be ready to look at nonculiural and nonpsychologlcal 
systems. For the researcher in penonality and culture, the individual 
remains important as the locus where the cultural system intersects 
with noncuhural systems (psychological, physiological, geographical, 
and othen). Cognitive and emotional factors, germane to the psychologi- 
cal system, are so constantly active in diis intersection that they receive 
a special amount of attention. 

A final few words of introduction sliould be given to medvods of 
getting information and to dicir advantages and limitations. Psydio- 
logical fieldwork bearing on culture and personality consists basically 
in recording how people bclsave or solve problems and how they feel 
about this behavior; the researcher not only must exercise ingenuity, 
especially to ascertain feelings, but he must try to make the behavior 
or the situation not too complex or to hold some factor constant. Per- 
haps he secures a detailed life history in which die constant [actor is 
die person, while the variables are die person's experiences. Perhaps 
he observes children, either controlling die conditions under v%hlch they 
interact or concentrating on ceruin ficquenl and universal situations. 
An example of the latter is the study of toilet training, vthich once 
v»-as so strongly cmidiasized to die near-exclusion of other factoit as the 
major determinant of jxrsonality by enthusiastic icseairchets diat other 
Mholars drew back in some skeptidsin Iiom diis new field of ‘•baihiooin 
aniliioyiology.” 
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Or the researcher may desise a sundard test or interview. Much 
Japanese research is based on tests of this hind. Especial use has been 
made of projectise tests, which may consist of any stimulus (pictures, 
inkblots, incomplete sentences) that elicits spontaneous, emotion- 
colored reactions from the person serving as subject. They are called 
projective because the subject projects himself into the picture or 
statement on the tesL Responses to verbal interviews are open to a 
degree of error anysvhere but nowhere more than in Japan, wherd 
restraint in speaking one’s mind is very common; also, it must be 
remembered tliat both the questions presented to the subjects and the 
interpretation of their answers may be unwittingly twisted or miss vital 
points, simply because they are verbal and are aimed at predetermined 
targets. Some researchers favor projective tests which raise the fewest 
verbal obstacles to a clear understanding of unverbalized and uncon- 
scious attitudes and sentiments The Rorschach Test (a standard set of 
cards showing irregular and suggestive inkblots to elicit imaginative 
desaiptions from the subject) is frequently used to ascertain how a 
penon goes about perceiving and inteipreiing puzzling features of lits 
world; it is a reliable test in the hands of experu, >et it was devised 
to test penonality disorders, with the result that all responses are inter 
preted with a vocabulary couched in terms of aberrations. Another 
much-used test, the hfurray Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.) elicits 
interpenonal attitudes with a standard set of pictures showing one, 
two, or several persons together in simple settings. It is very useful for 
examining such universal relations as the mother-son or woman-man 
relation, but iew responses deal with relations far outside the family 
circle. 

Sociological and anthropological techniques of observation and inter- 
view are never quite so as projective tests from the possibility of 
an observer’s bias or failure to ask the right questions. They do give 
information, however, on the relation of individuals to social institu- 
tions — community, state, religious bodies, etc. — that are as )Ct quite 
untouched by projective tests. In the eSort to combine the virtues of 
each approach, certain "group-dynamics" techniques developed in the 
United States are now being used in Japan by various researchers 
centered on a group at Kyushu University. Their studies have but 
begun, and much greater attention is needed in this area, for most 
current tests and methods were developed in the United States, where 
individual relationships hold stage center, whereas Japanese social and 
personal relations clearly make room for supraindividual organizations 
as significant entities at every point on the spectrum. 

For all that current techniques fall short of total coverage or ideal 
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performance, their information )ield$ valuable insights. A special sirtue 
is (heir capacity to provide chectis for hypotheses and conciusions aris- 
ing from unrelated research techniques, feme of the debate that swirled 
around Ruth Benedict's much-admired pioneer study, The Chrysanthe- 
mum and the Sword (1946), might have been stilled had there been 
more specifically psychological information at the time. Miss Benedict 
made an anthropological analysis of the family, state, and other institu- 
tions, characterizing them as '‘authoritarian" and ''hierarchical" and 
viewing them as, on the whole, burdensome to the individual through 
their rigidity and intensity. Then she used available materials — inter- 
views and content analyses of novels, films, etc. — to identify in Japa- 
nese attitudes a receptivity to authority and hierarchy, whether in con- 
nection with familiar Institutions or in the face of new organization 
problems. She put the two analyses together as representing the pre- 
dominant cultural-psychological pattern of Japan. Though her methods 
were admired in Japan, she drew attack for emphasizing out-of-date 
institutional forms, (or too sweepingly characterizing a diversified soci- 
ety, and (with vehemence) (or overlooking subjective attachments to 
family, community, state, etc., that are quite independent of authori- 
tarian constraints. Espedaity on the last-named point, both she and 
her critics were handicapped by a lack of information on Japanese 
society as perceived subjectively by its membets. The techniques dis- 
cussed here are intended to supply just such information, and their 
early application in Japan owes much to the stimulus given by Miss 
Benedict's controversial contribution. 

^Vhether or not a pan-Japanese personality profile may be possible 
in tlieory, data are certainly insufficient for one at present, and the 
following two sections are of considerably more modest scope. Tlte 
first section examines some of the impressionistic allegations about 
Japanese petsonaliiy, noting in passing the guidelines set by person- 
ality or culture theory for judging the acceptability of commonsense 
observations on the Japanese people as a whole or as members of cer- 
tain subgroiqzs. A nonpsycbologiral but systematic rcsearcli source pro- 
viding useful information is introduced in Uiis section: the extemive 
Iicriodic questionnaire surveys carried out by ncwvpajjcrs, govcrninenl 
offices, and others. A major example, the suncys of tlie .Mathematical 
Statistia Rcsearcli Institute of the Ministry of Uucation, is cited. The 
second section draws more directly on research into personality done 
by American and jajianese scholars ami grou|js. Besides William Caudill 
and Ceoige A. DeVos among Americans. Jajunese-cciucicd research is 
being done by groujis suclt as the Human Relations Research Group 
(centered at Nagoya Universtt)) and the tVssociaiion for Group Dy- 
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namia (centered at K>mhu Unhcrsit)) and by penons such as Doi 
Takeo. Hoshino Akita, anti Solue Takao. This section is foaised on 
the psychological implications ol typical social situations and reviews 
certain patterns ol orientation and resjronse that personality research 
has brought to light among Japanese. 

SELF-PERCEPTION AND SOCIAL GROUPS 
Self-perception is a lifelong, continuing process of rediscovering "what 
is me?" Eacli person, to answer iliis question, draws on many sources 
and forms a com]>osite answer to guide him in various distinct roles. 
The social groups he belongs to contribute significantly to his composite 
self-image; he forms ideas ol what he is or should become by analogy 
with what his fellow memben are and even sliajies himself to fit the 
model he perceives in them or in the natuie of tlic group itself. Of 
consicleiable importance in this connection is a jierson’s ethnic or 
national group. For tlie Japanese, with their long history as a distinct 
people in an exclusive island home, ethnic identity is exceptionally clear 
and unambiguous. DiQcreni individuals are apt to draw somewhat 
different conclusions as to what "being Japanese" means, for each 
weaves his diverse penonal and subgroup ex]>ericnces into his percep- 
tions of the ethnic group; even so. we may look here, if anywhere, for 
sources of mutually shared predispositions and attitudes, ^tany ob- 
servers seeking universal Japanese ^aracter traits have, indeed, begun 
and ended their seardt at this level. 

As is made evident by the very diversity of opinions and interpreta- 
tions that have aecumulateJ over die years, it b not easy to define 
or analyze tlie group image even ol a people as dearly differentiated 
as the Japanese. One reason b that passing fads or currents of iJiought 
color the observers' viewpoints, altering their objectives, Uieir sources 
of data, and their lines of reasoning. Analyses made even recently some- 
times are guided by outworn assumptions that conflict with the findings 
of psychology or other sodal Kiences. Impressionistic interpretations 
tlius must be used selectively and with caution. An example or two will 
serve to illustrate diis warning. 

One group of interpretations tries to link temperament with political 
phenomena. Errors are obvious in the more extreme examples which 
appear at moments of international tension, when outsiders "prove" 
the Japanese to be amoral and ircadrerous while their own apologbts 
"demonstrate" their unique pnde and devotion. But milder instances, 
sudi as the conclusion drawn from Japan’s long record of militarism 
that the Japanese teiuperament u unusually loleiant of strife and vio- 
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lence or is most comfortable under extreme regimentation, may be just 
as weak in basic assumptions or reasoning. TTie conclusion cited itself 
may be credible, but it cannot be supported by ascribing the behasior of 
Japan as a nation to the personal temperament of the Japanese as an 
ethnic group. This assumption, that nations mirror their people’s char- 
acter, did not so obviously 8y in the face of facts a century or so ago 
as compared with this century, when totalitarian regimes have risen to 
force reluctant peoples into their mold. 

The charge to be leveled against such politicotemperamental interpre- 
tations may apply equally to analyses in fields that seem quite distant, 
such as that of aesthetics. In this field, for instance, an obsener notes 
a strong setue of imagery, of emotional and sensory nuances, as a perva- 
sive feature of Japanese literature. In poetry and prose, he argues, logic 
runs second to feeling by contrast with, say, Euro-American literary 
standards of objective coherence of narrative and description. He then 
explains that such attention to emotion is linked to, and presumably 
derived from, the rich capacity of the Japanese people for sensing and 
expressing feeling. 

The a^ment is perhaps too bluntly summarized here, but our pur- 
pose is not to uke issue wnth the validity of ilie observer’s comparisons, 
the selection of his evidence, and his choice of descripihe labels^ rather, 
it is to charge both interpretations cited here with being guilty of 
basic methodological error. 'These interpretations encourage thinking 
that runs quite counter to the findings of psychology and other social 
sciences in tracing literary imagery, militarism, or any other sociocul- 
tural phenomena to alleged roots in temperament. Where docs sue!) 
temperament originate? Psychological studies indicate, as we hate seen, 
that specific temperamental qualities emerge under the influence of 
external conditions. They are not inborn but are shaped and molded 
into existence especially by pressures from the sociocultural surround- 
ings, Creative persons by definition are outside the run of the mill, 
whether in literature, politics, or some other field, yet the qualities of 
temperament iliey exert upon their society were developed in response 
to the same processes that contributed to the shape of less distinguished 
personalities. Wlien their accomplishments over a considerable period 
of time fall into a distinctive, coiuistent pattern, it seems reasonable to 
seek sociocultural determinanu of their capacity to make similar con- 
tribuubns. Tlus most important analytic step, omitted from or reversed 
by analyses that treat militarism, poetic imagery, etc., as the result of 
temperament, is precisely what intcresu psychological rcsearclien. Not 
content with a conclusion that a given cast of character is just "iIjc 
nature ol the race,” they must examine the question of whether die 
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alleged specific qualities do in fact appear frequently and. in addition, 
what conditions brought these qualities into existence. The tempera- 
mental characteristics discussed below are analyzed in this fashion. 

Certain temperamental features that seem at first glance irreconcilably 
disparate can be reasonably well acorunted for when we ask how they 
may hate come into existence. Not a few observers have described the 
Japanese, for instance, as prone to self-deprecation and immensely inse- 
cure about themselves and their society. Extreme humility about them- 
selves is deduced from their eagerness to emulate things from abroad — 
from their "instinct for copying." But other observers have been equally 
struck by almost the exact opposite: an arrogant assertion of Japanese 
superiority over others — the spirit of defiant pride that underlay both 
daring strategies and brutal tactics in military operations through ^VoTld 
WiT II. The apparent sharp contrast between iliese attitudes is among 
the features that have made Japan seem outstandingly paradoxical. 

Yet a resolution suggests itself if we lake account of Japan's special 
historical and geographical position. Few areas of comparable popula- 
tion anywhere in the world have had such culturally homogeneous 
people who were so long isolated from other peoples. As far back as 
history goes, these islands were the home of an essentially single people 
who spoke one language and bad a common body of customs, institu- 
tional traditions, and values. Id isolation, the Japanese missed what 
most peoples have experienced, a constant rubbing of elbows with out- 
siden, a constant pressure to see themselves with outside viewpoints, to 
resist or submit to the intrusion of other peoples and cultures without 
losing their identity. When they did have such contact or mingling, it 
was an intense and overwhelming experience, for the outsiders were 
either the Chinese in their most resplendent periods, die Tang, Sung, 
and Ming dynasties, or the technologically advanced Europeans of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Putting ourselves in the position 
of Japanese with this background, our own self percepdons might well 
have considerable ambivalence or oscillauon. After long periods when 
an ethnic self-image might lie latent without critical examination, it 
could not stand firm and impregnable against the competing images 
of outsiden. Japanese might well oscillate between seeing themselves 
as the heirs of age-long civiliution and viewing themselves as ignorant 
simpletons. Ambivalence and hyjjetsensitivity feed on each other, and 
it has been extreme and contradictory expressions of these sentiments 
that have caught attention: deep humility and self-denigration at one 
point, excepdonal arrogance at another. Where such attitudes have 
marked Japanese conduct, it is not as inborn qualities of character, but 
as the crystallization of the insecurities affecting the enure people 
caught in these particular historical geographical circumstances. 
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As each decade and century adds its share to the accumulated fund 
of ethnic experiences, the meaning of history changes, and likewise sudi 
features of personality. Japan of the mid-twentieth century is not the 
isolated nation she was formerly. Her people are participants, to \ar)- 
ing degrees, in culture that is not exclushe to Japan but international. 
The Japanese who live among structures of steel, concrete, and glass, 
work at chemistry, electronics, or international trade, and relax witli 
jazz, tennis, or night baseball need denvc no sense of being “un- 
Japanese.” Objecthely, moreover, even cultural diiTerences need not 
connote infenority in an era when Japanese arts and cralis of tradi- 
tional st)!e find international buyers as eager for them as for cameras 
and radios made in Japan. All these developments are w-orking changes 
in Japanese self-perceptions. Tliiough tlieir mass communications media 
and often in person, Japanese can and do examine the curiosities of 
foreign lands, sometimes still with hypersensitive tinges of envy or of 
su]>erciliousness but increasingly with interest devoid of self-conscious- 
ness. A good many Japanese )oung enough to know only the recent 
)ears approach the world as members of a people who have won their 
share of international prizes for fine films, sdentific achievements, and 
beautiful girls. Admittedly, few can yet identify themselves without 
reservation in sudi confident terms. Sentiments of insecurity dial are 
by no means residual or suiteifidal lie behind die great emodonal 
w'eight and heroic effort invested in making the Olympic Games of 
1964 in Tokyo an unqualified success. Few Ja;iancse. even in areas 
remote from Tokyo, Vi-ere untouched then by die tense air of anxiety 
and pride, not merely in being hospitable to capacity crovvds, but in 
{lassing inspection at an equal to any previous host nation. In general, 
however, die level of emotional uneasiness is louer than in any earlier 
generation as die Japanese approach Uic (loint of regarding themselves 
as merely one among many pcojdcs, unconcerned about being greatly 
better or greatly w-orse than their international neighbors. Tlic cpoclu 
of Jajiancse history still charge the Japanese self-image with meaning 
but are decrcasingly apt to touch off hypersensitive resjwnses of ar- 
rogance or self-deprecation. 

/ksiMcts of Ja{>aiicse social suucture help to rcsofve another set of 
contradictory temperamental features. Ate the Jaivancse docile, self- 
abnegating, restrained? Or aic they voUtile. mercurial, explosive? Ob- 
senen have icmaiked on boili sorts of iluracictistiu. which suggest 
ratlier dilfcrcnt tcmi<ramenis— or different circumstances. \Vc suggest 
that the mne is one of different ciicumvunccs impinging on Ja^unese as 
group incmWrs. calling fur diffeicnt ]tcifutnunccs of the members' roles. 
Vnial life thioughoiit Jajun is noted for tfte solidarity of gmup associa- 
tions. To be Japanese b to be involved in close, tomjdex, and endming 
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relauonsliips %nih one’s famil), ones neighbors, and other spet^c 
associates. Esen persons who. in recenl leminolog)-, are "di7," me^mg 
that they hate shed emotional attachments to past traditions cherished 
by the “ttels,” neteriheless accept close-knit group ties to family, office 
clique, schoolmates, or business and professional associates. Such groups 
are not merely sets of friends who hate chosen each other for com- 
patibility but are derited from kinship, birthplace, school or business, 
etc, and maintain superior-inferior relations based on age and other 
factors. 

Tradition has stabilized such groups by expecting each member to 
subordinate his personal wants to ihe requirements of the group. ^Vhat 
tvould be an act of extreme personal self-sacrifice in another soaety 
can be passed o\er in Japan as a dutiful but not unexpected act of 
group loyalty. In a hierarchical group the person on top may well 
de\eIop the habit of command, s»hile others have the habit of docile 
obedience; in other groups several or all members share in decisions 
and management, but self-restraint still ptevaib. So much is true of 
relations within the group. In external relations, however, tradition 
has not only condoned but applauded explosions of ferocity to gain 
group aims or ward oS threats. In extremity, group loyalty may under* 
lie violence even to the point of self-destruction. Murder and assassina- 
tion have served the ends of factions. On a grander scale, in the Padirc 
Uieater of war during World War 11. troops threw away their lives for 
the Emperor in last-ditch, suicidal ‘'banzai" charges, while "kamikaze” 
pilots were trained in the art of crashing their bomb-laden planes on 
enemy ships. Captured troops were conspicuously rare until the last 
w'eeks of that war, and, at intervals up to twenty years after hostilities 
ended, reports have been confirmed of Japanese soldiers who evaded 
capture and lived in the jungle thereafter like hunted animab. These 
are special cases, to be sure, yet their extreme nature and frequency 
make it difficult to disregard them. One seeks in vain for an explanation 
more satisfactory than that of self-destructive loyalty to one’s group. 
Hence, we may conclude that both violence and docility should be 
credited to exceptionally intense group affiliation in Japan. 

The motivation to accept such close affiliation and give it a central 
position among one’s values can be vievved on several leveb. Un- 
conscious psychodynamic facion seem to ro me into play, as is sug- 
gested by the data on guilt and masochism discussed in the following 
section. Conscious motivations also are at work and may be dbcussed 
here. In terms of practical economics, one may pay out loyalty in order 
to survive with group support in a society where public aid is yet only 
marginal against illness, old age, or destitution. A<'ain, as Ruth Benedict 
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emphasized, group I'esponsibility for each member gives him sponsored 
entry into social intercourse; a person's standing among new acquaint- 
ances is uncertain until his introduction shows which group touches for 
him. Miss Benedict viewed gioup affiliation, nevertheless, as a burden- 
some and only occasionally gratifying necessity. Her insistence on the 
pain of group affiliation, perhaps reflecting the American attitude of 
condescending pity for the “oiganizatioo man," brought retorts from 
Japanese commentators stressing that loyal memben also derive personal 
satisfaction fioni the affectionate fellowship of other members and the 
esteem of the world at large. Economic and social sponsorship are positive 
objective motivations, and emotional gratification is a reinfordng sub- 
jective motivation for preserving one's group relationships. Not all 
Japanese accept these benefils as outweighing the constraints on per- 
sonal freedom implied by group membeiship, but the restive ones seem 
to be in the minority, as is su^sted by responses to several queries in 
the five-year survey of public opinion conducted by the Mathematical 
Statistics Research Institute of the AXinistry of Education. One question 
asked respondents to state which of two bosses they would prefer to 
work Under: (i) an unreasonably difficult uskmaster during office hours 
who, however, would help employees with their problems outside the 
office; or (s) a supervisor who, tliough fair and reasonable during 
working houn, would not take trouble over employees' outside prob- 
lems. Respondents at the rate of 85 per cent in 1955, dropping to y? 
per cent in 1958, preferred the boss who was willing to extend penonal 
attachments outside the office.* Their reasons for this prefeience weie 
not probed and can only be a matter of speculation, yet this majority 
answer from a cross-sectional sample shows how many Japanese lean 
toward attachments of diffuse functions with specific penons or grouj». 

The question may be raised whether Japanese think of group loyalty 
as being worthwhile because one needs soaal connections if one hopes 
for personal gain. Another query in the survey just cited suggests Uiat 
social climbing is not a significant incentive. Tlie query asked re- 
spondents to indicate how tliey believe most people succeed. Less than 
10 per cent attributed success to gootl social connections, whereas about 
40 per cent thought hard work was the answer and 30 per cent 
thought that getting good breaks was most important. These responses, 
in other words, supjxitl the view that poup affiliation is valued not 
for social climbing but for social security. There is oilier evidence to 
show that the strong drive for achievement, discussed below, operates 
within a group context, that one exerts himself to adiieve for the 
benefit of the group rather than using the group for his own advancement. 
SNisluhara Kaiu)o:,lii. \ilion]in no iken (Japaiww wjMiiioiit), Tol)o. igCj. 
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It is tempting to speculate that this phrasing of success and failure 
may offer a clue to special Japanese patterns of suicide, a j)henomenon 
of psydiological concern. It is, of counc, difficult to learn the reasons 
for successful suicide attempts, only ihtise who failed to kill themselves 
being available for interview, but interpretation is not reduced to sheer 
guesswork. Suicide is evidence of great personal tension or derange- 
ment; but it IS more than tliat, as Durkheim showed in an extensive 
study of suicide in various European nations * Sociocultural groups 
differ considerably from each other in so personal a matter as when 
and why one takes one’s own life and how one goes about it. The most 
distinctive feature of Japanese suicide is not its high rate, despite 
common opinion to the contrary (Scandinavian rates exceed those of 
Japan, for instance), but its pattern of a high rate in youth. In most 
countries, suicide rates rise gradually in middle and old age groups. 
This pattern occurs also in japan, but, in addition, the Japanese 
incidence shows a sharp peak and $ubsec|uent decline between the 
late teens and the early thiiUcs; the rate at the age of twenty five is 
as high as the rate among persons m their sixties (50 per too, 000). 
Both sexes are affected, though tire female rate is somewhat lower, as 
at all ages in Japan and elsewhere. Suicide thus stands as the leading 
cause of death for the othenvise healthy age group between, say fifteen 
and thirty.* The fact seems to be that in Japan more than elsewhere 
many young people perceive themselves as caught by intolerable prob- 
lems permitting no release other than tlirougir self-destruction. Can 
we define these problems? 

In this age range a good many objectively definable problems come to 
a head. The high school and university systems set absolute limits to 
the number of applicants who can p-iss rigorous entrance examinations, 
condemning considerable numbers of applicants to failure. Also, boys 
enter employment, beginning jobs with little piospect of ever being 
able to make a second choice. Marriage is another nearly irrevocable 
step, taken usually after only a brief acquaintance with one’s eventual 
spouse. Lven if we have identified coireclly the key problems— educa- 
tion. jobs, and marriage — and might demonstrate that they aie moie 
critical in Japan than elsewhere, however, our question is not fully 
answered, for it is the subjective view of such problems tliat makes 
suicide the only perceived solution, and we are forced to speculate at 
this point, 

3Em.Ie Du.khcim, A Study Socotogy. John A. Spaulding and George 

Simpson (111). Glencoe, III, J95J 

^ Said Koji and SonoUaia TaiO. "A Pn^xMal for an Internalional Study of Suicide." 

Fiyholog.a. ^ol i, pp 7,-73. Kyoto Univeisuy, 1937. 
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The closeness of group affiliation, we suggest, may base a significant 
bearing on youthful suicide, for it may drasticady curtail altematisc 
solutions to personal problems. Provided that a person can get along 
without fantily or ot)»er group attachments, he ni.iy run auay from 
othersvise intolerable situations; presided that he can rely on his in- 
ternal standards to judge his capacity and accomplishments rather titan 
needing reassurance from otltets. he can bear up under difficulties with- 
out esen running away. But cxidence suggests that neither provision 
holds true for many Japanese. Living alone without group support is 
subjectively as well as objectively difficult for persons deeply condi- 
tioned to putting group needs ahead of ({teir own wants, and the same 
conditioning makes ]>ersons emotionally dependent on external rein- 
forcement of their self-images. Hence, one cannot ease the guilt of 
failure to meet group expectations by running away, for one carries 
one's guilt along and at the same time removes the supports for one’s 
superego. In a personally intolerable situation, suclr as is created by 
unpleasant marriage prosjiccu, one is torn between self-love and love 
of family: if damage to the family is unthinkable, aggression has to 
be turned not outward toward others but imvard upon oneself. This 
reasoning needs to be supported by evidence oi appropriate psycho* 
dynamic processes: we shall discuss the process of introjection, such as 
might lead to suicide, in the following section. 

In recent years more than ever in the |>ast. self-perception has come 
to pose a sharp enigma: What am 1 by myself^ Heretofore, group 
membership roles answered most questions of identity, but wartime 
defeat disaedited the classical corporate family and most other tradi- 
tional norms of group ideniificaiion, and wide-ranging postwar reforms 
had the common intention of liberating the individual person. Such 
liberation posed unfamiliar problems to persons whose identity had 
been clarified by their relation to the group (as an arm is defined by 
its belonging to the body). To be sure, the conundrum of individuation 
existed earlier: the changes after fV'orld fVar II, howeter, gave it a 
keener cutting edge. In everyday life each person encounters situations 
that remind him to be aware of his position and functions apart from 
any permanent, lifelong group. 

It is generally agreed that young persons of the postwar generation 
have been wrestling with problems of individuation to a greater degree 
than their elders, but it is not easy to measure differences in the level 
of concern. First, young persons in their teens and twenties tend to 
be much more self centered Uian older persons while they learn to 
handle problems rising out of their biological and social maturation; 
concern over individuation in Japan cannot easily be separated from 
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the more universal phenomenon of concern over maturation. Second, 
although both popular and intellectual literature vociferously reiterate 
the problems of youth in this regard, such articulate opinion may or 
may not accurately reflect average attitudes. One method devised to 
minimize the gap between average opinion and the opinions articulated 
through literature is the method of "content analysis” applied to the 
popular press. An example perlment to the problem of individuation 
may be cited as an illustration. This study® analyzed the content of 
letters written to life-counseling columns of Japanese newspapers and, 
for comparison, letters mitten to <x>mparable columns of American 
newspapers. One finding was indeed that mature persons were most 
apt to ask advice about interpersonal relations within the family with- 
out making themselves the central figure of their letters. Letters from 
young persons, however, concentrated on their own individual prob- 
lems, and a high percentage, especially from girls, asked advice about 
their physical features (their short statute, stubby nose, too large breasts, 
etc.) as if they had just begun to take inventory of themselves. It need 
surpiise no one that teen-age gills worry about their appearance, yet 
the content of American letters was significantly different. Letters from 
young persons there, though also self-centered, complained less about 
their own defects than about the attitude of other persons toward them. 
In other words, both groups of youngsters hoped by some means to 
win greater comfort and affection, but the Americans expected others 
to make the adjustment, whereas the Japanese youngsters were ready 
to mold themselves to achieve their desires. Japanese parents and grand- 
parents, we may believe, had also accommodated themselves to their 
suiroundings rather than the other way around in their youth, but 
not with such individuated goals of seeking personal love and attention. 
The new generation applies old habits to new interests and goals. 

ACHIEVEMENT AND 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

To this point we have paid greater attention to the organization of 
society aiound the individual than to the structure of the individual 
personality. In this section, wc shall examine evidence which shows 
mechanisms that may contribute lo the shaping of personality along 
one paiiem rather than others, and we shall survey the influence on 
each other of personalities so shaped. 

Rvivlv EATifdvti was vbe fmn id surest that the pressure brought to 
bear on the ordinary Japanese throughout his life shifts in a pattern 
5 Kato Hicleioshi (fd and tr.), Japaneie Popular Cullare, Tokyo and Rutland. Vt, 
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sigiiificuiuly diflciciu (lom Uial of an oidiiiary Auicricnn. Tlic American 
shuation, she suggeited. j>uji miser umtig pressure on the \eiy joung 
during Uicir initial socialization under the anxious si>onsorship of self- 
conscious parents; a second |>crioil of Iicav7 |>iessurc begins after full 
maturity and increases uiih old age as {wisons face retirement and the 
breaking up of their fainilics. The iiitersening {Kriod oilers relathely 
amjtlc scoj)e for sclf-cxjnession and self-gratirication, from one’s school 
years onward through autonomous adulthood. Thus, she conjectuied, 
American life nioses tinough an arc cursing up [ram the strictness of 
infancy and early childhood to the freedom of adulthood and then 
motes downward toward the coiisiraints of old age. Americans, con- 
sequently, arc eager to glow up but shun the idea of getting old. In 
her tiew, Japanese life ictciscs this arc into 4 U shape, putting }>ersons 
under pressure after infancy and diildhood and then relaxing the 
pressure toward old age. The ja]>ancsc baby and young cliild enjoy 
gratification within rchthely loose consrraiius. Then, as the youngster 
(boy or girl, equally) adtances through sclrool. he comes under stricter 
surteillance and consitainis that intensify and {sersist through marriage 
and the years of household responsibility. Old age, finally, brings relaxa- 
tion from these pressures yet does not intenupt the warmth of family 
attachments; so this jKtiod offers graiificatiom comparable only to 
those of infancy. Since ex])ectaiioiis and emotional attiiudes follow the 
arc established by the social system, site said, {^ople Jcaie infancy 
regretfully and look forward happily to grandparenthood. 

Aftss Uencdict's cleanly phrased hypothesis sets an oiganizing back- 
ground to hy]X)theses of a less sweeping character, diough as we pro- 
ceed it is useful to look back and ask how closely reality follows the 
U arc she yirojxised on the basis of limited infonnatloii, especially 
after nearly two decades of sweeping sociocultural restiucturing in 
Japan, We may begin by asking what attitudes especially define high- 
pressure adulthood among Jajsanese. Aic Uiere perceptions that cut 
across all tiie taried roles of this co»i}de.x society and, in harmony iriih 
the U arc Miss Benedict suggested, set adulthood apart as a segment 
of life? 

One quite arresting result from a number of studies has aheady been 
mentioned brielly. This is a \ery posttisc altitude toward acfiiesemeiit 
and hard woik. Persasively %alued as an adult trait, this attitude is 
also encouraged in principle if not practice at almost any age abose 
sheer infancy. The expectation that adulu should be eagerly industrious 
neatly fiu Miss Benedict's stipulated peak of resjmnsibility in these 
yeais, but let us see esidence for ibis value as applied to youth. We 
may lake responses to one Thematic Appeicepiion Test (T.A.T.) caid 
that pictures a boy sitting, face supported by bis hands, and gazing at 
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a violin on tlie table in front of him. A high percentage of Americans, 
when presentetl with this card. Imagine that the boy really wants to go 
out to play but is nonetheless about to practice on the violin because 
his mother (or someone else) strongly wants him to do so. Such a 
response is infrequent among Japanese, whose usual reaction is better 
represented by the follotving, the answer of a boy of sixteen; 

1 like music and 1 used to go to a leadier to receise violin lessons. One 
day he told me that I’d better give up the violin because I was not doing 
well. However. I vowed to myself that I would become a good player. I prac- 
ticed day and night as Iiard as possible and finally my teacher had to admit 
(hat 1 was playing well. 

Such a stoiy, more usual from persons over thirty-five years of age 
even in Japan, is an atypical response for any age group of ordinaiy 
Americans. (Americans respond to otlier cards with high achievement 
expectations, they are achievement-oriented, as are the Japanese, but 
are motivated in a somewhat different fashion.) Other Japanese re- 
sponses to Uiis card show that the person antiapates aid and encourage- 
ment especially from his mother or another family member. 

Inspiration fiom one's father, incidentally, has an emotional shading 
of lespcct quite unlike the influence suggested from one’s mother. 
Hers is a warm, loving image; the paternal image is cooler and more 
aloof. Various T.A.T. responses indicate that a father can exert as 
effective an influence dead as alive; this conclusion might be reached 
apart from projective tests, for widowed mothers often call on their 
sons to gaze on a photograph or other symbol of the deceased father 
or inspire them by bringing a giant enlargement to a school athletic 
meet. The test data, however, assure us that such acts are not empty 
symbols. An example of the T.A.T. responses, given in this case by a 
man, aged twenty-three, to a close-up view of an elderly man behind 
a young man, is: 

He IS thinking of his dead father. This is the image of his father. This 
... he IS recalling his father and making up lus mind to strive toward 
success I don't know what his profession is. Anyway, lie has ambition now. 

Tlie strong, positive motivation toward achievement is again con- 
firmed by an extensive study of fint- and second-generation Japanese 
in the United States,® whicli showed, by use of a comparison with 
middle-class Americans, close compatibility of values and attitudes 
0 William Caudill and Cvorp; A DeVos. 'Achievement. Culture, and Pcrscnaliiy: 
riic Ca>c of Japaiwsc-Amencaiu," Ameruan Anlhropologisl, vol. 58, pp. 1103-1126. 
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beiwccn the t%vo groups. Tlic study further iiulicaied, as sve ha\c noted, 
Utat this drisc is fostered in somcnhat diilercnt wa>s among the two 
ethnic groups. Commenting on the basis of the Japanese motisation to 
adiicse success, Noibcck and DeVos^ jioiiit out that socialiration in a 
family intended to endure for generations inculcates desotion to long- 
lange goals and that this same socialization makes Japanese sensithely 
dependent on outside opinions and ex|)ectations to buttiess their self- 
evaluation. Ambition is rooted in this dis]>osuion to look far ahead and 
this need for outside reinforcement of the superego. 

Sudr a condusion, based on studies both in Japan and among Japa- 
nese abroad, is of considerable interest for tfie liglit it throws on the 
national adilesemenis of tire Japanese over the past century and longer. 
We have already taken note of tlie sensitiveness of the Japanese people 
to foreign opinion, calling on certain historical facts for an explanation. 
Tills account of psydiodjnacnic factors that make the Japanese not 
merely sensitive but ambitious fills in die picture more dearly. The 
family socialization fostering the drive toward achievement constitutes 
a pattern that must have had a similar influence on personality a num- 
ber of generations back, well before the Meiji Restoration penniued die 
Japanese to turn their energies to modernization. Ambition is by no 
means a quality developed de novo out of die new sociocultural milieu 
in whidi modem Japanese live. Instead, it appears to be one of the 
personality elements which Japan was able to utilize very well to 
accomplish her remarkable transformation. 

The failure to achieve success may confer upon Japanese not only a 
sense of inadequacy but feelings of guilt. Before examining the link 
between guilt and achievement, we should note that early petsonality-ln- 
culture studies included the Japanese among a group of cultures that 
were said to rely for social control entirely on shame (one’s reaction 
to his image as measured in die eyes of others) and to lack any sanc- 
tions operating through a sense of guilt (self-judgment through inter- 
nalized standards). Hence, to discover that guilt is also a means of 
social control (in addition to shame, which exists beyond any doubt) 
is a matter of more than passing theoretical interest, for it throws 
doubt on the validity of sweeping distinctions between shame cultures 
and guilt cultures, especially if guilt plays an important role. In accu- 
mulated Japanese psychological materials, feelings of remorse do, in 
fact, appear frequently and play a significant role. Hitherto, houeier, 
they have been difficult to identify because they are not linked to a 

7 Edward Norbeck and George A. DeVos. “Japan.” in Frands L. K. Hsu (ed), 

Psyc/io/ogiCflf Anthropolog) Approarhri to Culture and Personality, Homewood. 

111.. 1961, p. 35. 
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imhersalist ethic using transrenilent symbols comparable to Judeo- 
Christian concepts of sin and giace; Westerners accustomed to looking 
fur such s)mboIs and (ailing to find them in Japan liase been unable 
to see that Japanese do suRer guilt or esen to see that an ethical s)stcm 
exists. As we shall see, guilt and shame are not so clearly separable 
in Japan as in societies carrying the Jiuieo-Cluistian heritage, but one 
leadily perceises guilt defined in |»ydiological iciins, as is well ex* 
plained in the following; * 

The Japanese seem to suffer (ram guilt which is not auodaied with any 
complex ot supernatural sanciioru, but is instead derited from the system 
of loyalties which cements the situciiire of their traditional society. Guilt in 
Japanese is hidden from Western oliservation because we do not understand 
Japanese familial relationsliips, ami because conscious emphasis on exienial 
sanctions helps to disguise the untltrlyiiig feelings of guilt whidt, scserely 
repressed, are not ohMotii to the Japanese ihenisehcs. The keystone toward 
understanding Japanese guilt is lield so l>e die nature of interpersonal rela- 
tionships within the Japanese lainily, paruculatly the rel.iiions of the diil- 
dren with the mother. Tlie Japanese mother, without conscious inietit, lias 
perfected tedinitjucs of inducing guilt in her childicn by sudi means as 
quiet suffering. She takes the burden ol responsibility for ilicir bchasior and, 
as also wlili bad conduct on the part of her liusband, will often inanilrsi 
self-repioadi if her children conduct dicmschcs badly or in any way fail to 
meet social expectations. When a person does wrong he thereby huru his 
mother, and he also hurts other familial mernben; as a result, he suffers 
unhappiness and feeUngt of guilt 

A selection fiom T.A.T tes|>omc$ may gise an cfTectise illustration 
of the roou of guilt. Tiie following respome was called to the mind of 
a farm woman, aged tweiiiy-iwo, by a picture showing a man stand- 
ing, arm thrown across his fate, near a bed in whidi a female figure 
lies supine: 

He got manicd for lore with this woman in spite of opposition from his 
parents ^Vhlle they were first roartiesl they li\ed liappily. But recently lie 
has been reflecting on his marriage and die manner in wliich he had broken 
through his parenu- opposjiion . . . mid die present wife ... he aiieinpis 
to brush away the blame within his breast One night on ihe way home he 
buys some insect poison, gises it to bis wife to drink and slie dies. What lie 
has done weighs on liis mind. He ghes himscU up to the police. He irusi- 
fully tells his story to them. He lefleas on how wicked he has been in the 
past. He completes his prison term and fates the future with serious intent. 

The chief actor in this story suffers not from condemnation by odiers 

Sii/ld., p. SJ. 
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bill from hb own toiuticntc — he feels guilt). Hi> ‘‘wick^edness," liow- 
eier, has a social ratlicr than a leligioeducal foundation: his defiance 
of his family was his first wrong step, of sucli gravity that (in this 
fantasy, at least) it is balanced by murder. Marriage by itself is not 
evil, but it becomes so by transgressing the family eiluc anil brings a 
reaction of remorse rather than shame. 

In the apt phrase chosen by Norbeck and DeVos, “quiet suffering" 
carries a silent admonition from one {rerson to another. The narrator’s 
phrasing in T.A.T. stories showing how gmlt is induced makes it clear 
that the errant son or liiisband of the story tepents and reforms because 
he got the message, as in this simple excerpt: “His fatlier dies, which 
inspires the [hitherto stupid or lary] son to work hard. He becomes 
successful." In shoit, guilt is the vehicle dial carries die message to 
the intended leceivcr. Admonition. hov«ever. b only one of the uses 
of illness for communication, which is discussed moic broadly below. 

With Uiis recognition of the existence of guilt in Japan we may 
return to the way in whicli it is linked with achievement. A person 
may overcome his sense of guilt by achieving success, it seems — the 
corollary of falling prey to guilt by failing to achieve. A good many 
T,A.T. responses tell, at least briefly, of a miscieant who, dtiven by 
remorse, reforms, works hard, and wins success. Punishment may be 
mentioned or omicced. Such a stoiy, for instance, may present a lazy 
boy who feels remorse after stealing from a neighbor and then, with- 
out referring either to punishment or to die return of the stolen money, 
tell how he won praise for hard work at scliool thereafter. By implica- 
tion, it is immaterial how closely the culprit's achievement is related 
to hU wrongdoing. We are led to conclude that guilt emerges not from 
the act itself, as evil, but from the social position of the wrongdoer. His 
lazy, rebellious, or criminal behavior is wrong when it injures the gtou]> 
he represents, especially hb family. This injury is what makes it wrong. 
Hence, he may balance the wrong by working to reflect credit on his 
family. 

By such logic it becomes only secondarily important that a person be 
punished or forced to make amends and almost irrelevant that a given 
crime receive a given penalty. The miscreant’s repentance and return 
to good behavior are the more vital matters. It will help to see how 
this theory, extracted from spur-of-the-moment stories, is executed in 
fact, as can be done by examining Japanese proceedings in criminal 
and civil law, A few studies comparing judicial piaciices in Japan widi 
those elsewhere, especially in the United States, are most helpful. These 
studies indicate that Japanese prosecuton and judges tend to view legal 
jvenalties as discipline rather than as retribution for wTongs and so 
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treat ofTenders in tvnjs dilTcicnt from nomial practice elsewhere. It is 
the Jap.tncsc prosecutor who Is the moie apt to dismiss a case without 
trial when he thinks the offender is truly repentant. A Jjjiancse judge 
is apt to use the minimal sentence within his discretion or to suspend 
sentence if he helietes the olleniler imemls to lefoim, and he will 
moderate his sentence tonsideubly when the intent behind a crime is 
innocent or extcnu.niug in othet cases, the defendant with good inten- 
tions or penitence may be sentenced niudi more lightly than another 
person guilty of the same act. In short, the judge tries to treat the 
offender radier than to lemcdy the offense. Thcic are intellectual and 
piulosopliital giounds for this view, of course; law in Japan and else- 
where IS split between two rather incom|Ki(ibIc functions on width 
thoughtful men take diilcicnt |>osiiions. Some tonccise of the law as 
society's instiument of retaliation against haimful acts: j«nal codes 
tend to be built, for the niosi pait. aroimd this conception. Others 
toiucitc of the law as society's untitimcm for lehabilitating offendcis: 
paiolc systems and other desiccs test on such a concept. On the whole, 
Japanese memben of the legal profession lean lowaid the second \iew, 
wishing to stiengihcn the ihciajicutic and piociunc ]>olcnlialilies of 
the legal system. They adcocatc better facilities for imestigating the 
background of the peisons they must scnieiuc. they tirge that judges 
be gi\cn greater discietion in suspending sentences and gieater power 
oser the supervision of probation. Their jiosiiion is backed by legal 
and sociological rescaiclt. but at the same time it testifies to an orienta- 
tion basically parallel to the views cxpicssed in Japanese T.A.T. sioiies 
about wrongdoers and their refoim. 

We have examined at some length the sense of guilt and related 
matteis, showing that guilt is an im|iouant msirumeiu of social con- 
nol and discipline within the family and other aieas of Japanese society. 
Guilt iS a spur to the diive to achieve success, induced it needed when 
other socialization processes fail to keep this drive strong. It does not 
need to be constantly active, for the |>eisaii vidiicrable to it tends to 
t rive iimself rather than waiting to be driven to meet expectations. 
Parents build these features into their children's person.ility strutiuie 
by unconscious means, believing all the while ih.ii "you cannot liain a 
cliild under four " and lovingly exaising the child's mistakes. Conscious 
naming u not associated with dieir praise and love for a child who 
learns to walk and talk early or their silent suffering of the child wlio 
rejects these feats Therefoie. childhood on il,e suifacc is as Ruth 
Benedict judged it. relaxed, open, and f.oe from p.cssuie; but under 
the surface the child leains that achievemem binvs love and so ac- 
quues the drive that is put to a strenuous test later, when external 
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pressures begin to bend the couise o£ his life into the U arc she pic- 
tured. Interpersonal relations svithin the family are crucial to instill 
this drive and will engage our attention through the lemaining pages 
of this section. 

We may return to the ways of communicating attitudes that underlie 
personal relations. First, let us rect^ize that persons talking together 
communicate at several levels. While the words themselves are carry- 
ing part of the message, other parts are conveyed by the choice of one 
word over another, the tone of voitt, the rate of utterance, glances, 
gestures, and any number of possible motions and positions of the body. 
When an emotion is the most important part of the message, its most 
effective communication may well be w-ordless. People come to depend 
on wordless communication, then, for certain sorts of messages or for a 
whole category of communication. The Japanese show a disposition to 
teach or guide children by handling and manipulating them rather 
than by sliouting instructions at them from a distance; teachers of the 
traditional arts demonstrate a technique, then leave the apprentice to 
acquire it by reiterated practice, for they consider verbal directions 
a nuisance rather than a help. People accustomed to learning ilirough 
demonstration and manipuiaiion are apt to be quite sensitive to word- 
less messages that convey emotion. It is interesting to note how often 
Japanese memory works in terms of physical sensations. With surprising 
hequency, Japanese who are asked to call to mind a single outstand- 
ingly pleasant memory from childhood remember especially the com- 
fort, security, and emotional warmth of being carried in a sling or 
hood on a parent's or grandparent's back, as is the Japanese custom 
when out on the streets with a small cliild. ^VordIess messages, more- 
over, offer no interpretive problem to Uie receiver if sent in culturally 
standardized settings by a person sharing similar psychodynarolc 
processes. 

A T.A.T. excerpt cited above implied that a father's death served 
to reprimand his son and induce reform. More often it is a mother who, 
hurt by the obstinacy or selfishness of a son or daughter, falls ill or dies. 
The errant child, frequently grown and away from home, i>erceives and 
res{x>nds to this message of admonition or warning. As William Caudill 
quotes the comment of one professional Japanese nurse, hov»evcr, sick- 
ness offen the chance to explain many things Uiat seem embarrassing 
or inopportune when pot into wiords. and il/nesf may have a muclt 
milder message, sucji as the eJesise for love, which can be answered by 
giving loving attention. Varying messages can be conveyed by U«e per- 
son who falls ill, with confidence that the intended receiver will j>er- 
ccive the urgency and oriciuaiioii of the communication. Researchers 
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in psychology siudjing the process identify the mechanism as being 
what is technically knowm as introjection: aiiiibnling to oneself or 
incoiporating within oneself the image one has of another person or 
object. This mechanism permits the incorporator to deal as he would 
like with the unattainable or shunned object by acting upon himself. 
Introjection is familiar to both parent and diild; therefore, if a parent, 
upset by liis child’s failure to meet his standards or comply with his 
wishes, mtiujccts the image and falls ill, tire child comprelientls that the 
siiltcring is occasioned by his own misconduct and accepts the guilt he 
has previously (ailed to icel.* 

Results of T.A.T. tests suggest that self-doubt and feelings of guilt 
may be symbolized in fantasies of illness, among all tlie responses 
olTeied by men and women of one farm village, men referred to the 
illness or death of a loved person in almost one story out of ten and 
generally ended on an optimistic note, whereas about one out of every 
five lesponses from women spoke of ilicse subjects or about grief and 
concern over sickness and death and ended on a brooding note. A 
sulficicnt explanation of the contrast between men's and women’s stories 
may be sought in tlicir rcsiKctive social situations. Most of the men 
tested were living in their natal village, whereas their wives had moved 
iheie only upon marriage; especially for the young wives, who con- 
tributed a good share of such stones, their household status was in 
some degicc probationary. The insecurity suggested in their frequent 
stones of grief or illness may reflect the insecurity of their actual lives. 

Despite such stiong bints of insecurity about themselves, coupled 
with formal inferiority of social status, women actually play an ini- 
poitant integrative and directive role in their households. Tliis social 
lole is combined with a yisychological dis]X)sition to assume responsi- 
bility for the behavior of household members. Time and again, when 
commenting on a family problem situation picscnted in a projective 
test, female respondents ihiow blame on a woman pictured in the test 
situation, even going to the length of misinterpreting or restructuring 
ilie pioblein to do so. Women's self-blame is expressed in ways that 
make dear their sense of ultimate lesponsibility for men’s behavior, 
e.g., the self reproach or illness over an errant son whidi we have noted 
above. 

Such stones, however, grade into examples with a masochistic orienta- 
tion. That is, in stories dealing with illness, the purpose shifts from 
admonishing a loved person for willful or errant conduct to attempting 

BGeoige A. DeVo! an4 VVagauuma Hitoshi • Pajdiocutiural Significance ot Concern 

mir niatli and Illness among Rural Japamsc." Inirnwliov.il Journal oj Social 

P,)iliwli-), icil V. pp 5-19, 1959 
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lo draw a loved peison's love to oneself by sulfcring. A jjaiticularly 
clear example is seen in die following story by a farm girl, aged seven- 
teen, responding to a previously mentioned T.A.T. picture showing a 
woman recumbent and a man standing near her: 

[Gazes at the picture a long time.] Although (his couple was married and 
Jived iiappily, the vile was not healthy. She went to bed with a cold. Her 
husband took care of her and did not go to work at his ofhec. One day he 
thought she was somewhat better and went to work. ^Vhen he came home 
(hat night be found his wife dead. From her diary lying there lie learned 
that she had grieved over her husband [being absent from work] and had 
committed suicide by taking poison. (He is novr crying vvith grief.) Having 
lost his vnie, he continued to work very hard and ... he led a lonely life 
by himself without ever forgetting his dead wife. 

Slight twists to this otherwise familiar plot give this story its maso- 
(hisiic flavor: suicide in exaggerated self-teproach for an emergency 
already pastj Uie wife dying to draw her husband's love, vvith no other 
apparent purpose. Such a masochistic flavor appears not infrequently 
in stories from women — a plienomenon that arouses little surprise when 
one considers the prevalence of this pattern in popular fiction aimed 
at women in Japan. Among tlte favorite themes of movies, television 
drama, and magazine fiction is that of the quiet suffering of a girl, 
young wife, or elderly mother whose self-sacrifice makes her a lovable 
person and wins copious tears from tlie responsive female audience. 
The T.A.T. story cited here, though artlessly exaggerated, follows an 
accepted, well-worn formula. 

Insofar as Japanese have been drilled similarly to repress certain 
basic drites and freely express others, iliey share a basis for emotional 
intercourse vvhicli, being difficult to put into words, may mislead out- 
siders who have been drilled to a diSerenc pattern. Caudill suggests 
on the basis of picture tests similar to Uie T.A.T.*'* dial Japanese in 
general have a higher tolerance tlian Americans toward expression of 
sensual gratification. Sensuality is mote ego-syntonic, or consciously 
acceptable to tlie ego and so not needing repression. To use a nontedi- 
nical illustration, an z\merican man is apt to be made uncomfoiiable 
and embarrassed fay the massage and other sensuous stimulation chat 
accompany an ordinary haircut in Japan; he has been drilled to 
repress gratification under xucb drrumaances. An Asneiican roother 
may unconsciously repress the sensory satisfaction which a Japanese 
lOVViHiara CaudjJ). •‘Pailcins of £motioR in Modem Japan," in Robert J Sniiih 
and Richard K. Beardsley (ed»). Japanese Cuilure.- Us Dntlopmenl and Charac- 
leiislict, Chicago, icfis. pp. 115-131. 
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mother can consciously accept in nuning her baby. On the other hand, 
Caudill sit^ests also that Americans in general tolerate a higher level 
o£ direct aggression than do Japanese. Black-and-rvhite distinctions arc 
not intended by these interpretations, of course; with respect to aggres- 
sion, one may find that Japanese move away from a dispute at an earlier 
point than Americans yet compete with similar pleasure in contact 
sports, and only further study can inform us to what extent enthusiasm 
for loiigli and-tumble is associated with or separate from reticence in 
ocher forms of agression. Nevertheless, Caudill's findings on psycho- 
physical impulses and reactions offer a clue to social institutions that 
arc pcisistenlly piurling to persons trying to comprehend Japan. 

This sou of appioach may offer an insight, for example, into the 
role of geisha in traditional and modern Japan These professional 
female entcitaineis endlessly fascinate foreign visitors to Japan, per- 
haps laigely because they seem enigmatic Formally, the geisha aie 
oiganized in troupes or companies under a mistress and are hired to 
entertain a dinner parly of men with dances, music, games, and banter; 
but they also exert talent in contriving a v\-ann, intimate atmosphere 
animated with (Urtatious ulk, seductive posuites, and fleeting caiesses 
before they leave the premises and the party comes to a halt A good 
many observers, supposing the parly should liave an aftermath after 
what seems almost equivalent to sexual foreplay, are puzzled that the 
male guests seem to go home contented. But it is ]x>ssible to view the 
so-called “geisha party " in any one of several ways on psychophysical 
grounds. Foreigners usually assume that the cciuer of interest is hetero- 
sexual interaction between the girls and the guesu and that the pres- 
ence of geisha is desired to offer sexual stimulation, if not sexual com- 
pletion. If Japanese can accept as being within ordinal^ limits sensory 
stimulation that seems to Euro-Amcricans to belong on the intense 
plane of sexual arousal, as Caudill suggests, however, then the Japanese 
guests may accept the geisha as they accept the cuisine, for the pleasure 
of the moment and no more. We need not stop conjecture even here 
but can suggest that the male guests often are less concerned with the 
girls themselves than with using Uiem to impress other men at the 
party witli their own poviers of sexual attraction — a “little boy’’ mode 
of behavior classed by developmental psychologists as typical of the 
phallic phase of maturation. TTie reasons for this view will be made 
clear below. Japanese are not all of one kind; theie surely are some 
who enjoy dinner parties mainly because of the girls, some because of 
the men, and some because of the physical comfom. On present evi- 
dence, the last two groups probably include a majority of Japanese men 
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or, at any rate, a higher proportion than would a gatJieting of Amer- 
icans Or Europeans. 

Here sve must take note of wider, nonphysical aspects of seeking 
gratification. The noted Japanese psychiatrist Doi Takeo” has called 
attention to attitudes and emotions described by the noun a/nae or the 
verb amaern, which have connotations perhaps not matched by any 
English equivalents. Depending on context, the verb denotes “to be cud- 
dlesome, coquettish, lovable; to act like a spoiled child; to take advan- 
tage [of someone].” As Doi jsoints out. all these meanings are apt to be 
gatheted together in a single personality type or a single syndrome of 
behasior. Whether the attitude invites love (by being cuddlesome), self- 
ishly demands attention (by acting spoiled), or feeds on another person 
(by taking advantage), he believes Us central meaning refers to depend- 
ency needs. Moreover, he notes, the words amae and aniaeru appear 
quite fiequenily m diagnoses of patients in Japan. This dependency, he 
suggests, originates in the nursing period; and oral dependency is the 
type most often recorded by Japanese psychiatrists, both because they 
are sensitive to it and because it fits their Japanese patients. Thus he 
underlines the clinical meaning of die behavior people describe with 
the word amaeru. 

Despondent personality configurations have caught the eye of other 
researchers in Japan. Studying ordinary families and communities 
rather than patients at clinics, as Doi has done, several have identified 
dependency as most characteristic among men, which at first seems to 
be in conflict with the Japanese use of the term amae more often in 
reference to women. Caudill. DeVos, and othen conjecture that per- 
sonal relationships within the family foster dependency in the first in- 
stance, while outside relationships also can be structured to preserve 
dependency well beyond the age at whidi American males begin to 
resist and repress the uige. Any child is inevitably dependent on his 
mother in infancy; she may unconsciously preserve psychological dom- 
inance over a male child merely by punctiliously following tradition, 
treating him with tender concern that befits her social subservience to 
him, as explained below; his dependency then is transferable, also 
unconsciously, to others in adulthood. Tlie last is possible because 
institutionalized male roles in Japanese society tolerate self-centered, juve- 
nile dependency as one way of performing the role. No man need apolo- 
gize for expecting help and self-afinegattbn from women at large; for 
treating people brusquely and willfully, when at work, but turning 
li-Ataae: A Key Concept for Undetsunding Japanese Personality Strucliire,” in 

ibid., pp. 132-159- 
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around to exercise exquisite Japanese courtesy toward his superiors 
or anyone else in a position to offer nurture; and so on. Some men, 
in wa)s that harmonize with dependent predispositions, gite strong 
hints of arrested psychic derelopment: those, for instance, who ignore 
uomen except as comforting maternal figures or as sources of sensual 
gratification (compare the role of geisha abose); those tvho quicUy 
lose phjsical self-control upon tasting alcohol; or those uho give way 
to tantrumliVe outbursts. All such behavior is far from being universal 
among men; it also remains to be proved that most or all of these 
characteristics accompany a single personality type. ^Vhat can now be 
said is that such performance occurs with noteworthy frequency. 

Women’s inclination to dependency is more difficult to assess with- 
out specific psjchological evidence because their social roles are institu- 
tionalized with little tolerance of dependency. Within the family, most 
girls are expected to care for tlieir own needs early and to discipline 
tliemselves against intruding on the prerogatives of others. In adult- 
hood and outside the family, they must be largely self-reliant, in addi- 
tion to learning how to exert indirect pressures and win others over 
by emotional warmth, If Uicy are to have their way. The very fact 
that women are given so little scope for institutionalized dependency 
perhaps accounts for their leliance on amae, in the sense of cozening 
and wheedling or being lovable enough to be granted favors which 
they cannot demand on equal terms with boys. Hence, the Japanese 
themselves associate amat with women. 

According to empirical evidence at hand, the mother-diild relation 
seems the most intense personal relationship within the Japanese fam- 
ily. It was difficult to perceive this relation as long as investigators 
sought the key to penonaltiy in formalized customs, such as toilet train- 
ing or cradling, but it comes dearer as attention is paid to less formalized 
contacu and modes of graiification. How long does a child sleep with 
us parents, if it is not separated from the beginning? How is the baby 
fed? Who carries the infant, and how? Who baUies the child or accom- 
panies It m the bath? Answers to such questions teach us much about 
die way m which persona! bonds are formed. The mother’s position is 
stiategic for controlling these early faats of socialization, and the 
Japanese modier forges strong bonds with her children by using her 
position effectively. In the traditional household, especially, her posi- 
tion is weak wiUi respect to everyone except her children, for only her 
own progeny postdate her arrival as an outsider in the midst of the 
emotionally unified group already making up the household. But her 
diildren are her ov>n care; their birth frees her from various house- 
hold duties to devote herself to their needs, and they may well be the 
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only persons in the house who uniesenedly need her; so she has both 
opportunity and incentise to bind her children to her in outright 
dependency. The mother-child relation in a traditional house, hoAvever, 
separates into two; a relation with the expected heir, who often is the 
eldest son; and a relation with noninheriting daughters and sons. The 
heir will probably be in lifelong close contact with her; the odiers rvill 
probably leave the community and will certainly lease the house. She 
is apt, thus, to give hex most unrcscned Jove and service to the prospec- 
tive heir and, by doing everything possible tor him, to diminish his 
capacity to shift for himself. By being just a bit less scrupulous in sit- 
ting up at night to wait for other children to come home, by not un- 
failingly hanging up their clothes for them, arranging their schedules, 
and seeing that tljey have coins, handkerchief, matches, an umbrella, or 
whatever else they may need as they leave the house, she may give 
the other diildren a better diance to escape total dependency. 

Projective test data suggest the way in which the mother’s concern 
for her daughter differs from her concern for her son (the tests fail 
to probe diSerences in the quality of her concern for different sons). 
Women’s stories touching on die mother-daughter relation show con- 
cern over physical care and the health of the daughter; stories of sick- 
ness possibly signil some sense of guilt over the mother's partiality 
toward her sons. But stories about the mother-son relation focus on 
achievement on tlie one hand and rebellion on the other. Why does 
the mother nourish her son through infancy, make herself responsible 
for his successful training or education, and worry over his marriage 
and job to such an extent that she assumes the ultimate blame for his 
failure? ^Ve have looked into the psychological function of self-blame, 
and we have seen the social reason for her special attention to a Erst 
son, but we also can perceive her motivation to help her children 
succeed, through the concept of aggression. Normally, tlie mother’s 
chief gratiEcation in life must be vicarious, for she herself must be 
submissive and satisfy others, not aggtessh'C and self-gratifying. This 
constraint on her self-expression is usually interpreted, and correctly so. 
as a disadvantage of being a woman in Japan; but her sociological 
weakness carries the seed of psycitological sirengdi which gives her 
ITOwer over tliose who depend on her, even to the extent of quelling 
rebellion by her own suffering. To achieve vicariously through her chil- 
dren is a task that takes its physical toll but gives an outlet for other- 
wise bottled-up aggression and. if slie lias successfully forged tlie bonds 
of loving control, must also occasionally give her tlie exhilaration of 

We have already noted that men. in return for Uieir moifieis hover- 
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ing care, see their moihen in a ^erj- wann light. From their fathen 
they draw inspiration, and they ofEer in return a deep sense of honor; 
but the relation is more symMic and distant and less charged ruth 
warmth. So accustomed are men to getting maximum satisfaction from 
a maternal source that many seem to seek in marriage, also, a maternal 
relation. The husband is markedly dependent on his svife, she recipro- 
cates with the same watchful care she will esentually ghe to her child, 
and all the world around them reinforces this relationship with praise. 
Sex need not be the focus of such a relationship. SociolDgically speak- 
ing, a strong sexual relationship is potentially harmful to the vertical 
unity of a stem family and u discouraged; psychologically speaking, tests 
give litUe evidence of a strong sexual bond between husband and v\ife. 
(\et it is harardous to conclude merely bom sparse or absent testimony 
that the bond is unimportanL) Data on farm men show little or no 
evidence of active sexual possesdveness lowaid their wives; it does not 
enter tbeir heads that a wife might be unfaithful (nor need it. in fact, 
lor die country wife faces almost insuperable practical difficulties in 
arranging enough privacy and time to carry on an affair). Responding 
to the same tests, wives contemplating the thought of cxiramariul rela- 
tions by their husbands exhibit anger but give no sign that they are 
disposed to uke action. The most that can be said from all this is that 
sex IS not a focal area of husband-wife relations. Nor is this conclusion 
reaUy contradicted by a consciously c.xptessed advocacy of letting peo- 
pe many or ove, for although they approve of romantic love mar 
lo, other per«,o,, 0,=,, T.\.T. tetpoote, show a,at m ±eir o«-n 
SrfamilJ ” ••>«» Slton-ly lo o sense of guilt tostaiti 
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Most of the interpretations presented here must be considered tenta- 
tive. As far as possible, tliis surv'ey has used 3nal)ses based on tested 
evidence radier tlian on subjective opinion. The field of personality 
in culture has both theory and investigative methods to employ in 
gathering and evaluating evidence in order to reduce subjectivity. But 
since it is extremely new and dependent on the effort of a few persons 
suitably prepared for research in Japan, the evidence remains rather 
slender even on the subjects most thoroughly studied to date. Enough 
progress has been made to permit informed conjecture, but too hide 
to provide many solid conclusions. Interpretations reach their highest 
probability in areas of special interest to psychology, e.g., interpersonal 
relations, but even here they remain working hypotheses on which fur- 
ther study is desirable. 

An attractive feature of this line of research is its capacity to illumi- 
nate questions of fundamental interest to other fields of study of Japan. 
The personality processes that give tire Japanese a drive to achieve in 
pursuit of long-range goals, not solely for penonal gain but for the 
advancement of collective group welfare, is one such question. It 
assists the economists wlio are concerned will) the emergence of indus- 
trial or commercial entrepreneurs, the political scientists who are inter- 
ested in leader-follouer relations, and the sociologists tcho deal with 
group integration, to name a few examples. In time, no doubt, further 
inquiries will be pointed toward problems peninent to these and other 
fields. 

A second area of exciting promise offered by psychologically oriented 
research in Japan lies in its capacity to enrich the discipline of psy- 
chology. At the same time that this work is contributing insight into 
Japanese culture, it is broadening the scope of crosscultural testing of 
psychological concepts and methods. Several specific lines of research 
not discussed in this survey exemplify this dual contribution. For 
instance, psychiatrically trained workers are undertaking a psychoso- 
matic analysis of Zen religious training, which should make Zen more 
readily comprehensible and simultaneously contribute to the psychology 
of learning and cognition. Research into child training in Japan, as 
we have suggested, provides a check on the concepts of developmental 
psychology. Japan's high rate of sodocultutal change over the last three 
generations makes it an ideal testing ground for research into the 
durability of the basic determinants of personality. Sociopsychology will 
be enriched by findings from the study of Japanese juvenile delin- 
quency, which is a phenomenon of worldwide growili in modem and 
modernizing nations. ^fellIods of treating mental illness in Japan, where 
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the cultural heritage proxides a bad.grouud o£ assumptions and ap- 
proaches shared by the Japanese clinician and his patient but quite 
unlike the Euio-American background, give the opportunity for nexv 
insights in the held of psychiatry. In short, v.hile psycliological researcli 
is needed to undetscand Japan. Japanese research offers an extraordi- 
narily rich proving giound for fuithcr development of the various fields 
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JOHN WHITNEY HALL 


^iucutinn ani 
J^itunJ ^enliUment' 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlie field of education, like that of law or medicine, refers more cor- 
rect!) to an area of professional actinty (teadiing am! its attendant 
fimcuons) or to an aspect of culture (the learning process and its insti- 
uitional cmhodinient) tJian to a disciplined branch of academic inquiry. 

n y certain l)pes of professional ^ucaiors (usually the comparatisc 
educationalists) are interested in educauott for svhat it reveals about 
a people and their culture. Joining them are scholars from a variety 
0 other disciplines, sodologisu. historians, jisjchologists, or philoso- 
p leu "ho u« eJucatiooil data .o gain iniiglii into group or indiridnal 
ainiude!, into die ideologiQl aipecta ol national dEtelopmenl. or into 
he fotmalne bael-gtoundi ol political or intclleccual leaden, Educa- 
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aspect o{ Japan's moilem resolution — an indication of her thoroughness 
in emulating the West — is better seen today as one of tlie most basic 
aspects in hasing presided the intellectual foundations of a modern 
society. 

For japan in particular, llie creation of a national education system 
sened a vital function in giving the countiy tlie capacity to modernize 
and to gain popular acceptance of the basic aims of the new state. A 
study of the educational system (bodi formal and informal) affords an 
insight into the manner in which the Japanese tesponded to ^^'estem 
influence. Education played a tremendously important role first in 
disseminating knowledge about the West and the new sciences and 
second in circulating the tecltnical skills and political and social atti- 
tudes required of a modern citizenry. Although scholars have tended 
to emphasize the role of government in forcing the pace and dominating 
the spirit of modem Japanese educational development, the willing- 
ness of a people to take their education seriously and often to make 
personal saaifices for it is not something which can be explained solely 
by the actions of a government bent on improving its human resources. 

We need not doubt tliat the Japanese leaders and even the people at 
large entered the latter half of the nineteenth century with a great zeal 
for learning and a willingness to strive for the acquisition of new ideas 
through education. A dramatic emphasis on education, in fact, preceded 
the Restoration of iS68. Statistics on numbers of schools, numbers of 
students, and incidence of literacy all show a sudden increase during 
the 1850s and j86os. The famous clauses in the Charter Oath of 1868 
which stated "Base customs of former days shall be abandoned’" and 
"Knowledge shall be sought throughout the world" expressed both a 
recognition oi ilte inadequacy af Jlupgs tfie w:ay they stood and a desire 
to follow the Western model in seeing tlicm remedied. The desire was 
fulfilled. Today Japan possesses one o£ die most advanced state and 7 ^^ 
private educational systems m die world!. The attendance rate in public/ 
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primary’ schools is more than 99 per cent^ the literacj rate is more 
than 98 per cent, and 7 out of e\ery 1,000 Japanese attend a univenity. 
Education in Japan is, and has been for many decades, a serious busi- 
ness, in fact, one of the most competitive aieas of Japanese life. This 
is in part a legacy from the attitudes toward learning popularized by the 
Confucian mentors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it 
also is a product of the everyday woild in which the Japanese have had 
to compete for social status and economic oppoitunity. In modem Japan 
education has great lelevance. Not only is it important to the country's 
national aspirations to excel as a world power, but also to the individual 
who seeks his own advancement For Japanese society has shown itself 
both intensely competitive and ready to reward special training or 
talent not without limit or exceptions, yet to a startling degree for 
a society considered ‘'traditional*' only a century ago. 

The prime coiuein of public education especially in modernizing 
states js literacy. Japan started the quest for a literate, self-conscious 
citizenry with considerable assistance from the Tokugawa period, for 
It is estimated that more than 40 per cent of Japan’s males (including 
nearly all those in the higher orden) were liteiate at the time of the 
restoration. By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century 
Japan had passed beyond the 95 per cent mark in literacy. Thus it was 
ess the question of literacy than of that of educational policy and cu^ 
nculum content that was in the balance. 

School systems, whether state<ontrollcd or privately supported, are 
the embodimeni of certain normative aims and public or individual 
cxixctations. Educational philosophy puts its mark upon the style of 
education and hence upon the popular mind: upon the citizen’s atti- 

I es towar is government and ns leaders, toward the outside world, 
and inward ilin world of knowindge in general. These atlitudes lan 
er rastica y, depending upon whether schooling is offered pri- 
marily to afford individual self-fulfillment or to inculcate nationalism 
As the predominant policies governing 
public education m Ja|jan have swung between these differing poles, 
one sees a sympathetic reaction in the attitudes and convictions by 
which the Japanese of a given period have lived. Conversely, the 
policies affecting the educational system at any given time liave tended 
to be strongly related to the predominant political philosophy of the 
moment or to the international environment encompassing Japan. 

■The consequences of education, of course, are not limited to the 
public political arena Formal systems of schooling and public attitudes 
towa.d educauon exert a powerful influence upon the whole frame of 
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mind and habit of thinking of a people. Both among those with mini- 
mal education and among the intellectual elite, the style of education 
and its basic philosophical premises (whether they be liberal, statist, or 
Marxist) put their stamp upon the style of reasoning, the questions 
asked and the answers accepted, and the intellectual behavior of the 
society. Tlie cast of the academic mind, in other words, has much to 
do with the basic "thinking process'* as it is transmitted to the nation's 
youth. But perhaps of even greater importance is the attitude widi 
which a people ha\e approached the subject of learning, especially when 
ft iniohes the willingness to accept change. This also is a matter of the 
quality of mind. Few national elites in recent history ha\e been sub- 
jected to and taken seriously so varied an assortment of philosophies, 
ideologies, and schools of inquiry as hare the Japanese. Yet few Asian 
peoples have been so successful in maintaining a sense of national 
identity while entering the world community of nations as learner 
rather than as instructor. How the Japanese hare managed to do this 
is certainly one of the most significant questions the student of Japa- 
nese education can ask. And it is probably in the data of education 
that the answer is most readily available. 

One of the outstanding features of the "Japanese mind" Uiroughout 
history has been its persistent inquisitireness and flexibility in the face 
of new and demonstrably superior intellectual systems. In the course 
of their intellectual development the Japanese have taken up with 
Confucianism and Buddhism and later with Christian, Hegelian, liberal, 
Marxist, and modem scientific systems of thought with great enthu- 
siasm. Placed under similar circumstances, other societies hare resisted 
or even rejected intellectual intrusions uncongenial to their traditional 
values. ^Vhile the Indians or the Chinese, for instance, hare experi- 
enced various traumas of rvithdrawal from their particular religious 
orthodoxies, the Japanese somehow hare managed to accept (or at least 
acknowledge) quite readily the entire range of thought currenu emanat- 
ing from the West. In doing this, they hare remained persistently 
eclectic, despite cycles of feverish imitation or resurgent xenophobia, so 
that the result has often been a distinctly Japanese adaptation (mis- 
adaptation, some would say) of \Vestem ideas or methods, an adapta- 
tion in rvhich the Japanese hare somehow been able to preserre a 
modicum of their individuality. It would seem that the Japanese, from 
the time of their first contact with the IVest. hare been both more 
receptive and better able to salvage elements of their tradition than 
today's Chinese, for example, and have aroided the extieme dilemmas 
of an all or nothing choice between old and new, natire and foreign. 
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Tlie method by tvliicii the Japanese liave retained a sense of their 
identity in the midst of a \voiId of changing habits and conflicting 
intellectual demands and attractions is clearly leflected in the field of 
education. It had its less happy aspect, as ve knotv, in the period of 
iiltranationalistic resurgence which leached sudi a pitdi during World 
IVar II. But t\e shall ha\-e to look most carefully and, if possible, dis- 
passionately at the pioblem of nationalism in education, for while ue 
may condemn the extieraes to which the Japanese carried their delu- 
sions of national self importance during tlie iggos and 1940s, it would 
be hard to deny the importance to a late modernizing country of the 
sense of national identity in the lace of the forces grinding tosvard uni- 
formity and conformity in Ute modem world. Today in a Japan which 
has disavowed so much of its past, m fact, has given up that vital link 
of self identification with its belief in its own political uniqueness (tlie 
kokutai idea), we see accentuated the symptoms of insecurity, uncer- 
tainty, and search for sell-identity whidt wcie latent in the earlier 
yean of the country's rise as a modern state. It is not by accident that 
the focal point of the postwar ideological struggle for personal and 
national security should be found in the educational system and among 
the youth of school age. Nor is it an accident either chat the Japanese 
intellectuals who show the most profound bewilderrnent and uncer- 
tainty today are members of die generation which gtew up with the 
bitter experiences of war, defeat, and disillusionment so strongly en- 
graved upon their minds. 

The Japanese today are five generations removed from the men who 
opened the country to the West and placed it ou m present course 
of national development Japan's educational system has its full quota 
of public elementary and secondary schools and public and private 
colleges and universiues. In addition, tt has built up a rich endowment 
of cultural and intellectual facilities, libraries, museums, concert halls, 
^eaters, and the like. The volume and lange of coverage of scholar!' 
journals and publications are perhaps unmaidted by those of any other 
country. Certainly the organs of mass communication, from newspapers 
and television to comic strips, are among the most fully developed in 
the world. Moreover, the educational system itself was tlioroughly over- 
hauled at the end of World 4 Var 11 by the American-dominated Occu- 
pation. Superficially the American observer would find little to differen- 
tiate Japanese education from his own. Yet more fundamentally, a 
study of education in Japan will reveal that Japanese school life, 
national attitudes toward education and the learning process, and 
the school and university systems themselves differ widely from what 
we are familiar with in the United States (though less perhaps than 
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from the systems of sonie European rountries). And these differences arc 
significant, for they reveal a dimension of Japan’s cultural irersonaliiy 
whidi we need to be able to grasp. 


JAPAN'S EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE: 
CONFUCIANISM. BUSHIDO, 

AND APPRENTICESHIP 

Education in Tokugawa Japan is only now receiving die attention it 
deserves from Western scholars. In the works of Ronald P. Dore and 
Herbert Passin we now have the bases for understanding what Japan’s 
educational heritage was in terms of its availability to the several social 
classes, its content and consequent effect upon the cultuic. and its inilu- 
cnce in preparing the various segments of the ]>opuIation for the re- 
forms of the early Meiji period. The common tendency until now has 
been to dismiss Tokugawa education as “feudal” and "Confucian" and. 
except for the terokoya (the small parish schoob ), whidi admittedly 
provided tlte basis of the Meiji elementary sdiooj system, to assume 
that Japan liteially had to start from scraidi after i86S to build its 
modern educational system. Tlie truth is that Tokugawa education did 
mud) more tlian lay the foundation for primary schooling: above all, 
it instilled a favorable attitude toward education throughout a vvidc 
segment of tlie ]>opulation. Nor should Conludanism. that sup]x»cd 
philosojihy of social and political conservatism, be so lightly discounted, 
for whatever its political limitations, it provided a sound base upon 
which a modern ^ucational system could rest. Confucianism firmly be- 
lieved in the importance of education, and it was under Coiifucian 
tutelage that the Japanese after the sixteendi century creeled a system' 
of sdiooliiig with extensive textual and pedagogical supiwru Confu- 
cianism taught aiicmion to Uie affairs of government and sodal order. 
As in the case of the sdiolasucbm of Europe, its knowledge of the 
psydiological and physical worlds may have been faulty, but its cate- 
gories of thought were useful and at least orderly. 

To say tliat education in Tokugav»a Japan was Confucian is only 
to acknowledge the fact iliai the J3|uncsc had based liicinselvcs on 
the only fully develofied system of knowledge common to East ,\sia. 
namely, dial of Qiina. Given the country's historic dcjjcndentc u|*on 
Diina, this was to be cxjsccicd. And while ccuain of schooling 

were available in Uuddliisl monasieiics and like instiiutions. almost 
inevitably the Confucian literature that raine into ja]>an ftoin the fifth 
century tinwaid made up the bulk of the textual inatciial whicli fomici! 
the bads of instruction. Traditional Ja|tancse “Ixiol. icaim'iig” v»as | 
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luiidamcntall) Coufuciaii. So also were Uie basic altitudes toward edu- 
cation, especially regarding dre importance ot moral instruction and 
the cultisation of proper attitudes tOH'ard the state and the family. 
During the Tokugawa period this reliance on Confucian or Chinese 
practices reached its height, but it also began its decline, as Japanese 
thinkers began to take up die study of their own "classical heritage ' 
of works written in Japanese or lo experiment with the fragments of 
Western saence whidi managed to seep through the svall of seclusion. 
But it is also true that even the decidedly un Chinese tendencies in 
Tokugawa thought seldom brake out of the enveloping framework of 
Confucian rationalism. 

^Vhedler entirely Confucian-inspired or not. diere was a great expan- 
sion in education and in the pursuit of learning during the Tokugasva 
period. The achievement of ]ieace and comparative prosperity under 
the Tokugawa shoguns gave die Japanese die leisure and the means to 
stress the arts and letters. There were dianges ui the structure of society 
as well, pardcularly as greater and greater numbers of persons turned 
to urban living, which stimulated the desire for education. For some 
cducadon was a means of self-cultivation, but for most it had become 
the practical requisite tor better performance el the role of soldier, 
bureauaat, merchant, or village headman. By die end of die seventeenth 
century Japan was beginning to achieve literacy on a wide scale. This 
meant that the ability to read and write, indeed, the capadty to enjoy 
literature or to be amused by short stories, had passed out of the hands 
of a small minority com|>os^ of piiests or aristocrats. For one thing 
the samurai dass (by deftniiion expected to be literate) constituted a 
sizable 5 to 7 per cent of the population. Added to diis were a growing 
class of urban commerual families and a wealthy stratum of villagers 
who not only found the ability to read and write necessary for their 
business or administrative duties but also had the leisure to indulge 
in the reading of the dassics or the composition ot poetry. Historians 
have in fact talked about an intellectual renaissance during the seven- 
teenth century, and while the analogy with Europe may be somewhat 
farfetched, it is true tliat some of the most creative products of the 
Tokugawa period were in the field of letten and philosophy. Not many 
of lliese producu have continued 10 attract the attention of present-day 
scholars. (It is the popular literature which we now admire.) But we 
should remember diat Tokugawa scholars produced literally hundreds 
of national and local histories and thousands of treatises on political 
economics and social morality. While tliese works are no longer informa- 
tive to us today, diey levcal a remarkable degree of intellectual sophis- 
tication, given the limitations vrithin which they were written. 
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Learning in Tokugawa Japan was fii-st of all a requirement for the 
samurai class. Education was both a badge of social distinction and a 
practical necessity for a class which had turned from military to bureau- 
cratic punuits. It was thought sufficiently important, in fact, so that 
by the eighteenth century enough government-supported schools and 
colleges had been established to assure at least a minimum education 
for the entire class. Chief among the sdiools patronized by the Toku- 
gawa shoguns tvas the one begun in die Hayashi residence in 1630 and 
dedicated to the teadiing of Confucian ethics and philosophy. In 1690 
it W 3 S enlarged and renamed the ShobeiLd. It sened as die main Toku- 
gawa college and. with its excellent library, became the seat of official 
scliolarship and of the orthodox Chu Hsi branch of neo-Confucian doc- 
trine (shtishi-gaku) favored by the shogunate. The Hayashi family con- 
tinued throughout the Tokugawa period to 5e^^•e as hereditary rectors 
of the college. The Shoheikd became the model for a large number of 
schools established by die several daimyo — }>eihaps three hundred of 
them by the end of the Tokugawa period — for children of the samuiai 
in eadi domain. Members of the samurai class, at least by die begin- 
ning of the nineteentli century, had a course of study available which 
began with the local domain school, then continued for some at the 
Shdheikd or other private academies for more adianced training, and 
might eten include special study in Edo or Nagasaki. 

Education for die samurai, though It may have had its literary over- 
tones, was essentially die schooling of a ruling class. As such it was 
expected to instill both tedinical competence in reading and W'ritiiig 
and a knowledge of principles of the social and political order and a 
strengdi of diaraclcr and personal discipline becoming a military officer. 
Tlie basic code of the samurai stated in its very first clause that the 
gentleman must cultivate bodi letters (frmt) and military training (bti). 
^Vnd whatever die authorities may have meant by the tenn 1>un, in actual 
practice die content of education was left to Confucian-lraincd tcacliers 
who were as inucli concerned widi die eihiral message of Ute text liicy 
exjsounded as wiUr the linguistic skills it instilled in the students. 

Confucianism provided the philosophical rauonale for both public 
and personal morality. Tlie leading educational dicorist at the ouuet 
of die Tokugawa era, Hajashi Kazan (1583-1G57). drew from the Con- 
fucian classics the ethical principles for suiccraft and a loyal officialdom, 
justifying the shogun's authority and the special sutus of the samurai. 
To a later Confucianist sucli as Kaibara Ekken (1630-1714), the aim of 
education was to promote filial piety and benevolence, die supicnie 
Confucian \jruies of ]>crsonal conduct. For him the end of {lersonal cul- 
tivation v\as 10 bring the individual into harmony widi tlie social order 
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by practicing the five classic virtues of benevolence, justice, courtesy, 
learning, and Integrity of diaracter. Women wcie to cultivate chastity 
and submissiveness. Despite the abstractness and overly ilidactic quality 
of so much of the Confucian borrowing from China, in the early years 
of the Tokugawa {veriod at least, the message vvas temarkably rcvelant 
to the political needs of Japan. The texts and theories with which 
samurai education was nourished helped immeasurably in easing the 
transformation of the samurai from the rough military man he was at 
the outset of the period to the officer and '‘gentleman" he had become 
within two or three generations. 

But tlie exhortations of shogun and datmyd would have had little 
influence in raising llie standard of literacy among the samurai or in 
encouraging erudite studies in general lud not the age also required 
men of scholarly training. The increasingly bureaucratic nature of go'’- 
einraent, the premium placed ujion the ability to read and write, m 
fact, the competition for preferment on the basis of some sort of admin- 
istrative competence created a constant demand for education. The 
lequireroenu of the age also put their stamp upon the kind of "military 
training" which the samurai received. For with the elimination of all 
possibility of furdier civil war, the samurai put his nuiskets upon tlie 
wall and turned lus sword and bow into less wailike instruments, lb* 
zeal for military preparedness was converted into a passion for social 
and moral discipline. Swordsmanship and archcry were gentled into 
pastimes calculated to dee{>en the concciuiation ol the mind, while mili- 
tary training itself stressed the athievement of qualities of decisive* 
ness and vigorous leadersiiip. Bushido (the code of the samurai) be- 
came a way of life as much (or civil administrators as for the olficer in 
the field. 

Education lor the common people, though not formally provided for 
by the authorities, was not by any means neglected. T^e Tokugawa 
government encouraged, though it did not subsidize, common schools 1 
(teraftoya). Tliese were rudimentary alfaiis, conducted in local temples 
or the homes of priests or laymen, and provided elementary schooling, 
watered down from the samurai version, for a few ol the common peo- 
ple. The parish schools relied on the simplest of Confucian texts and 
emphasized certain practical subjects, sudi as calligraphy, oral reading, 
aritlimetic on the soroban (a bacus) , and etiquette. The teachers weie 
priests, both Buddhist and Shinto, unattached samurai, Confucian 
scholars, or educated merchants or villagers. In all there may have been 
some fifteen thousand terakoya in existence at the time of the Meiji 
Restoration. It is these schools which literally formed the basis of 
Japan’s modern elementary school system. 
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At an educational le\el abo\e the terakoya there came into being a 
I'ariety of semiofficial schools {.nown as gdgaku, or country schools. Moic 
numerous than the domain academies and colleges, these scliools pro- 
vided a more advanced level of iostmction in both Confucian studies 
and practical subjects. They were usually open to both samurai and 
commoners, but their main purpose in most localities was to improve 
the quality of the men who headed the organs of local government, 
the village headmen or the town ward heads. 

^fost diverse in size and subject matter were the large number of 
^ private boarding schools, called /uAu or s/ti}uku. Most of these were 
quite small, depending upon a single master who surrounded himself 
with a few disciples and gave instruction m his particular scliolarly 
specialty or in some particular accomplishment. Such private schools 
met a variety of educational needs and operated at a variety of levels. 
They became particularly popular toviard the end of die Tokugawa 
period, as samurai and commoner alike sought special skills or gained 
the leisure to indulge in furtlier education- An estimated fifteen hun- 
dred juku were in existence in Japan in 1870. And many of the out- 
standing leaders of die Restoration received their inspiration for po- 
litical action at the feet of such /uku teachers as Yoshida Shdin 
1859), thr pgry r;hni'i~irti--iit or Fujiia Toko (1806-1855), the Milo 
loyalj^te"'^^' 

dfu sometimes asked why. if Tokugawa education was essentially 
Confucian, it should have produced such dillerent results from vvhat it 
did in China. Tlie answer, in part, is that Japanese education was not 
simply Confucian. Perhaps what most difl^erentiated the educational and 
intellectual climate of Tokugawa Japan from that ol China at the 
same time was that, though Confucian principles v\ere admired by the 
Japanese, they were never considered the only basis of pedagogy or 
the only source of educadonal philosophy. The Tokugawa commitment 
to Confucianism was strong, but it was never absolute, and it was actu- 
ally on the decline after the beginning of die nincteendt centur). As 
a doctrine providing religious certainty and comfort, buiidiiisni was 
by no means dead, and Shinto rvas in the course ol a strong resurgence. 
To those inclined to secular learning, studies of Japanese litcratmc or 
Western sciences competed more and more strongly widi the Confucian 
daisies. Perhaps the cdecticism of the early ninciecnth<cntury Japa- 
nese inteTlcctual stemmed from flic ia« that a¥i iniei’icctua’l sjsicnu 
(except Shinto) were to sonic extent alien. Finding his j>s)clioJogical 
security increasingly in the icdiscovcry of "Japanese" values (pride in 
country and Emjxrror or dedication to military disdpline), he could 
take a moie relaxed view of Confucianism and iu practical consc- 
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qucnccs. Sciurely dedicated to particulaiistic national \aliics Hhich had 
ilieir source in the incarnate symbols of the Emjseror or the tvarrior’s 
code, he was lelatisely fiee toaccxpt ordisraid the metaphysical systems 
ii])on which his "schooling'’ rested. Towartl the end of Uic Tokugatsa 
jieriod. die parallel spread of Western learning (Dutch language and 
science) and "imjierial learning" (chiefly Japanese history and litera- 
tuie) ga\e witness to a growing intellectual fennent. 

Aside from its strong Confucian element, there tserc other aspects of 
education that aiTected the quality and style of learning which the 
Tokiigawa Japanese receised. It has been said that education in Japan 
was conducted in a feudal aimospheie. The term is not particularly 
appropriate, but it does serse to identify certain features of the peda- 
gogiGil system which contrast stiongly with tlic piinrijdc of iiniscisal 
educauon to which the Japanese eicntually turned. ToVugawa educa- 
tion was first of all class-based. There was a frank adherence to die 


\icw diat education was more necessary to the highborn than to the 
low, and classroom procedures were organized to give privileges to 
samurai over commoner and high samurai over low. Thai tills attitude 
toward education was not at ail unique to the Japanese needs no dab- 
oration. (We need only to tom|>aie Japan viuli England of the same 
lime.) And Uiat sudi class restrictions in education were breaking down 
m nineteentli-century Japan, yvartkiilarly in die shijuku and in the non- 
Confuciari branches of study, is also im|K>itam to bear in mind. 

There is another side to this complex of attitudes toward education 
winch remained more strongly characteristic of die Japanese iiuiruc- 
iional system even after 18C8. namely, the assumption that knowledge 
was soinedung acquiied by apprcnikcship from a master. Thus, even 
in the larger schools, the transmission of knowledge was accomplished 
through a system of personal or highly intimate associations between 
sliidcnt and teacher. The student was often bound over to the teacher 
) n> parents, or at least he was obliged to atknowledge his ab- 
solute authority over lus mind and body. Of couise. the apprentice 
system, m die strict sense of the tenn. was most commonly used 
.IS the means of imparting a trade or manual skill, but the same 
basic approadi to learning, whcieby the master disclosed incremenu of 
his special knowledge in carefully controlled lessons whidi the student 
then took on faidi and learned by rote and in wliidi die student once 
graduated became die lifetime disdple of the master, pervaded all 
branches of education. It i, this approach to learning which tended to 
drive all skdls. whed.cr artistic or intelleaual. into restricted channels 
tiansmmed gene.at.on after gencraUon within certain families or 
sdiools. It made for rigidity and imiiaiiseness. And aldiough this 
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practice is no longer common in the academic tvorld in Japan, certain i 
arts, such as the n6 drama, the tea ceremony, flower arrangement, and I 
most of the traditional crafts, are still transmitted in this fashion. It is 
still true that one of the persistent comments about differences between 
the American and Japanese attitudes toward learning is that there is 
a heavier reliance in Japan on rote ieaniing and on the sequhition 
of a professor's “system.” Emphasis on originality was not part of 
Japan's educational heritage. 

Still another feature of the educational process which was accentu- 
ated both by the master-disaple system and by the heavily religious 
orientation of learning in Tokugawa Japan was the assumption that 
education should "train character" as well as impart useful information. 
Training in certain arts was considered useful as a way of developing 
self-discipline or inculcating proper social attitudes. We base already 
noted that the substance of learning ((Buddhist or Confucian) was 
largely ethical; one of its foremost aims was to make the student sinu- 
ous by teaching him the svisdom of the past and so to shape his diar- 
acter as to meet the needs of his society. Calligraphy, tlte basis of 
literacy, was taught for its characterdorming (mental-disciplinary) effect 
as well as (or its practical salue. Teachers were supposed to be models 
of virtue; they svere honored as much for their character as for their 
erudition. Such attitudes of reverence toward teachers, unthinking devo- 
tion and willingness to take directions, were to have boil) dteir admira- 
ble and less desirable resulu. For if Japan in die early years of its 
fflodemiration was fortunate that its people were Ailed with a real to 
follow leaders of a remarkably enlightened quality, the zeal to follow 
led CO disaster during the igsa, when those leaders had been replaced 
by men of more xenophobic aims. 

In ffnal assessenenc. then, we see (hat Tokugawa education sherned a 
great diversity and complexity of institutional and ideological facets. 
The volume of education was remarkably large, as indicated both by 
the number of persons estimated to be in school (perhaps 1,300,000 in 
the late iSGos) and the quantities of publications consutn^ by the 
Tokugawa reader. While most schooling was higldy moralistic and 
didactic, it was abo practical, and fuithcnnore there had already conic 
into exbtencc by the end of the period several levels of instruction 
which recognized varying social and occupational needs. Moreover, 
dsiwt MIX', ‘lA'.e.vv.’.'j in. vshywi mauet Wuhich made it yossUile to choose 
unorthodox fields of study without great stigma. And, finally, things 
were cltanging. This above all seems to diaractciitc tlie Ute Tokugawa 
scene, for in all asiiccis of education, in school attendance, in Uie num- 
ber of scivools, in variety of courses, in heterodox subjecu being pur- 
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sued, it was in the )ears beginning with the 1840s that the greatest 
dianges appear to have taken place. As Japan came increasingly into 
contact with the West, the counteractions (both defensise and acquisi- 
tive) were rapid and decisive. The vigor with whicli the Japanese 
samurai drew his sword upon the foreigner as well as the Inquisitive- 
ness witli which he sought to penetrate the secrets of Western power 
weie remarkable testimony to his intellectual alertness. 


THE MEIJI RESTORATION 
AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

Education was very much in the forefront of the thinking of the leaders 
of tlie Meiji Restoiation, who once they came to power worked quickly 
toward the formation of an educational (xilicy consistent with the aims 
of the new governmem. Some of the earliest decisions made by the 
testoration government were concerned with state ideology, education, 
and popular instruction. Rut the educational aims of die new govern- 
ment and the nature of the policy whicli should guide the training of 
the new subjects of the Emjicror weie by no means agreed upon. The 
Japanese of 1S68 faced critical decisions regarding education and the 
role of the staw in the setting of public attitudes. What was to be the 
philosophical basis of a formal educational system? Should it be West- 
w/ ’"‘I *' traditional 

M-oS wf y 'f* «J'6'«>us content in cduca- 

based moil's n Coniudan- and Shinto- 

hom ethical system 

Tananfsp n lA w ** compromise possible in which die 

JaW \Vh traditional social 

celationship between Western morality 
tion? In thi ^ Christianity) and Western success in moderniza- 
sensL of years alter the restoration there was no clear con- 

aiireeJ that e !i ' **’*^*' q*'«:siions. except that all leaders were 

oL ;h";rw *velop™„. ,„d pa.ri. 

and iRao ot Ibe Emperor. The yean between 1868 

while the oractir mailers of ideology and educational theory 

The relTt^r , , -nd eliminating 

.he broader® a,ch"L%Tr™,SS‘' 7 f 

parable and .he re.„lo.io„ Z- 

rf ■ r 

oB c tor control of educational ideology was 
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far more complex than a simple competition between liberal and statist 
^iews or between ‘‘Wesiem" and "Japanese." Despite the relative 
placidity of the world of the i8yos and i88os, which got along without 
the bitter antagonisms engendered by the spread of Socialist ideas, 
there were still the alternatives between British and German systems 
or between Shinto and Confucian principles. In fact the first assault 
on educational policy after i868 came from a strong group of "Shinto 
Scholars" who wished to eliminate Confucian influence from education 
altogether. During the jears 1868-1869 they uiged the idea of a "restora- 
tion” of Japanese imperial values. Their influence was countered by 
the advocates of Western scientific training coupled with a liberal state 
philosophy, and for the lime being the partisans of westernization won 
the day. Confucian scholars were everywhere pushed into the back- 
ground. Yet the possibility of a coalition of ideas which would combine 
a strong Shinto-based support of the Emperor with Confucian principles 
of personal and public morals, particularly the values of patriotism and 
filial respect, was always latent in the Japanese quest for national recog- 
nition. The final resolution of these interesu was achieved during the 
1880s, particularly with the promulgation of the "modem" though 
strongly Emperor-centered Constitution in 1889 and the Imperial Re- 
script on Education in 1890. The rescript fused elements of Shinto 
staiism, Confucian ethics, and a modem attitude toward learning into 
a comprehensive statement on the purpose of education and the re- 
sponsibilities of the citizen in the new sute. It stressed the idea of edu- 
cation for service to the state and loyalty to the newly conceived 
fatherland. 

How this compromise came into being is best told along with the 
story of the creation of Japan's modem school system. Immediately after 
the restoration, the new govemmem closed all Tokugawa schools to 
permit the planning of a completely new school system. It was quickly 
realized, however, that the new had better utilize the foundation of 
the old. In 1869 a university (daigaku) was established by amalgamating 
the Shoheiko and other 'Tokugawa colltges into a single institution 
dedicated to the teaching of "Imperial, Confucian, and Western studies.” 
In July, 1871, a Department of Education was created and vested with 
authority over all educational and cultural raatten. The new Depart- 
ment boldly promulgated in September. 1872, an Educational Ordi- 
nance (gakusei) containing a national plan for the establishment of 
universal education. 

The new system was modeled after the elaborate and systematic edu- 
cational structure perfected by the French, 'The country was to be 
divided into eight university districts, each provided with 32 middle 
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sdiools, and each middle school district was to be provided with sio 
elementary schools. This made a planned total of 53.760 elementary 
schools (one to every 600 persons). The number is ttvice as large as 
the number of such schools which were in use in Japan in i960. The 
ordinance also established four years of compulsory education for both 
males and females beltveen the ages of six and ten. Schools were to be 
administered by prefectural and local officials. They were to receive 
subsidies from the national treasury, however, and to be subject to an 
elaborate system of central inspection. 

Statistics compiled in 1873 show dial in Uiat year more than 13,000 
primary schools were in operation and that 46 per cent of Japans 
male children and 17 per cent of die girls were in scliool — far short 
ol the goals o! the ordinance but nevertheless a remaikable start. 
Though the centialiied administrative system adopted in die ordinance 
was french-inspired, the curriculum at the elementary level came to be 
modeled after the American '‘common school” system. The reason for 
this goes hack to the Iwakuta mission of 187*, wlven the First Senior 
Secretary of the new Department of Education. Tanaka fujimaro, and 
five of his assistants traveled through die United States. At that time 
they were introduced to the works of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard 
and were sufficiently Impressed by the American elementary school sys- 
tem to decide upon its adoption in Japan. 

While the Iwakura mission was en route 10 Washington, the Japa- 
nese diarg^ d'affaires, Mori Arinori. impressed by the success ol Amer- 
ican public educadon and anticipating that this subject would be of 
mayor vtuetcsi to the missiosv. atMressed identical letters to a number 
of prominent Americans, requesting their advia for Japan. He received 
twelve detailed answers from college pcesidenis, professors, state super- 
intendents of spools, a clergyrnan. and a member of Congress. (These 
have appeared in a book under the title £duc>i(ion m Japan, published 
in New York in 1873) The Japanese v\erc confirmed in their belief 


that education was one of the most sensitive areas of national policy. 
They were astonished, however, to have their enthusiasm for complete 
renovation of the Japanese system dampened. One of the replies, from 
a professor of mathematics at Rutgers College. Dr. David Murray, 
stressed the importance of adapting the educational system to the na- 
tional culture. These words from a fanighted cultural relativist sur- 
pnsed the Japanese, v^ho wanted quick results and were willing to adopt 
foreign practices on a more wholesale basis. In 1875 Tanaka was ap- 
pointed Vice Minister of Education, and he prompUy employed Dr. 
Muixay as the first national Superintendem of Schools and Colleges. 
Murray and Tanaka subsequently worked out ihe content of the fint 
national educational program in Japan. 
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In the flush of reformist real which seized Japan during the 1870s, 
Tanaka ivas actually inclined to be more extreme tJian his American 
colleague. It is interesting to see Murray, die firm belieser in cultural 
relativism, resisting Japanese attempts at indiscriminate borrosving. For 
instance, he opposed Mori Arinori's plan to adopt English as Japan's 
language of education, and he urged that textbooks be written as soon 
as possible in Japanese to replace the foreign ones which had of neces- 
sity been put in service. Murray's emphasu on die training of Japanese 
tcachen also had as its goal what he called naturalization of education. 
Instruction in classroom teaching was given in the new normal school 
whidi had been established in Tokyo in 1872. There an attempt was 
made to draw upon the philosophy and practice of Johann Heinridi 
Pestaloui. the Swiss educator, whose influence was then most pervasive 
m the United States. The Pcstalouian system insisted that instruction 
be in conformity with the natural development of the child and that 
learning could best be achiei’ed through sense experience with actual 
objects, models, and specimens railier Uian mere memorization of ab- 
stractions. But above all the philosophy of educalion had moved away 
from the goal of service to the sute and had put its emphasis squarely 
upon the individual and the fulfillment of his potential. One could 
not move much farther from the lundamenta) aims of education under 
the Confucian system. 

The Educational Ordinance of 1872 had obviously been overly ambi- 
tious. Despite the efforts of hfurray and Tanaka, the early stages in 
establishing a universal school system came slowly and not witltout 
opposition. The physical problem of building and staffing new elemen- 
tary schools in itself was a severe drain on village finances, and this 
together with llie discontent caused by the new military conscription 
system caused [atmen to riot in a number of locations. They preferred 
the private parish schoob, which seemed to offer more practical train- 
ing and a more familiar standard of values. In 1878 Murray found 
that even in Tokyo almost 70 per cent of the primary pupils v\ere 
attending private schools. 

Tanaka’s solution was to emulate the United States still further. 
'Vith the help of Murray, he drafted a new Educational Ordinance in 
1879 which made a popularly elected school board in each town and 
village responsible for the establishment and maintenance of schools. 
The result was disastrous to Tanaka’s intentions. The people inter- 
preted the new law to mean that die government was losing its interest 
in education and passing the burden of supporting schoob to them; they 
dosed some of the new elementary schools and consolidated oiijers to 
save money. Fewer children went to school, and the education of girls 
was particularly neglected. 
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The decentralization refonn failed, and with it the liberal policy 
encourage y Tanaka and his American advisers fell into disfavor. 
Already Tanaka had come under heavy anack from more conservative 
members of the gorernmenl. particularly mer the issue of morals in- 
r’’,"" '■i"' bneouraged his Confucian 
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By the late a88os. then, state educational policy and the national 
sjool system had been stabUized so that the system provided utmost 
efficiency m the inculcation of the latest scientific knowledge but was 
strongly infused with nationalistic spirit. After Mori’s death (he was 
a«^inated in 1889 by a radical nationalist) it was only a slight moring 
pnnciples expressed in the Imperial Rescript 
ucation, which along with the Constitution became one of the 

dcfoF , H ■'>'= )“r 1.= prac- 
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April, 1939, the government made attendance compulsory for all bo>s 
up to the age of nineteen who were not attending middle schools. At 
the same time, elementary schools were renamed fcofeumin-goJiAo (citi- 
zens’ schools) and were given a curriculum dedicated largely to the 
war effort. 


The Afiniitry of Education 

The agency within the government which had responsibility for the 
state education system and authority over all accredited institutions of 
learning was the Ministry of Education (Mombusho). Established as a 
Department in 1871, it was renamed a hlinbtry in 1885 and reorganized 
in 1915 and again in 1934. It exercised indirect control over elementary 
and middle schools (through the education departments of prefectural 
or local governments) and direct control oser all higher schools and 
universities, whether public or private. Its responsibility extended to 
educational policy, academic calendars, programs of study, textboolts, 
entrance quallhcatlons, teachers' qualifications, salaries, budgets, alloca- 
tions of special grants, and almost esery conceivable function. The Min- 
ister of Education was a political appointee, the appointment like that 
of other Cabinet members being made by the Emperor. He was aided 
by a Vice Minister, who as a career bureaucrat managed to provide 
continuity in the direction of the Ministry and in the educational 
system. In the preleciuies, governors acted as the local deputies of the 
Minister. 

The permanent bureaus of the Minbiiy m 1937 were the following: 
General Education, Thought Supervision, Textbooks, Religions, and 
Educational Research. In addition, there were a wide variety of sections 
dealing with such subjects as budgets, school architecture, physical edu- 
cation, and personnel. The Ministry maintained its own school and 
university inspectors, who took precedence over inspectors maintained 
by the prefectural or local levels. 


Private SchooU and Colleges 

To leave the impression that education in prewar Japan was entirely 
supported and controlled by the govemmeut is, of course, misleading. 
Even in 1959 private sdiooU accounted for less than 0.3 per cent of all 
the students enrolled in the elementary grades. But beyond the ele- 
mentary level conditions were different. In 1940 the proportion of stu- 
dents at the academic higher school level who attended private schools 
was 11 per cent, and at the univenity level more than 60 per cent 
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iverc in prnate Institutions. Pris-ate \ocational or technical high schools, 
as might be expected, sen’ed the largest portion of Japan's youth; some 
70 per cent of those in school at that level were enrolled in such schools. 

As Professor Dore has pointed out,‘ these figures reveal one of the 
most significant features of Japanese education, prewar as well as post- 
svar. For despite the elitist philosophy adopted by the Japanese, the 
elementary s^ool system was sundaidued for the entire society. The 
cultural differences which distinguish the graduates of public schools in 
England or private schools in New England were not found in Japan. 
For all Japanese youth, wheilier they eventually entered one of the 
exclusive imperial universities or a less prestigious private university, 
the early school years had been identical, based on the same texts and 
principles. 

Private institutions thus contributed to Japanese education largely at 
the secondary and university levels. And since a large portion of the 
private secondary schools were dedicated to the preparation of students 
for entrance Into the desired government univenities, it was chiefly the 
private univenities which provided something of an alternative academic 
environment to the great state institutions. These univenities had 
varied histories and backgrounds. Several were founded by Christian 
leaders or by mission groups, while others were founded to stress par* 
ticular subjects: foreign languages, philosophy, law, the arts, or particu* 
lar religious doctrines. 

Of the private universities, Keid and Waseda gained the best reputa* 
tions. The first, founded by Fukurawa Yukichi, had its start before die 
restoration and for many yean was dominated by Fukuzawa’s philoso- 
phy of individualism and liberal political beliefs. From the start Kei6 
stressed die training of young men for careers other than in govern- 
ment and politics, although as it turned out a large number of the early 
followers of Itagaki Taisuke and his Liberal Party had their training at 
Keio. Waseda, founded in 1882 by Okuma Shigenobu, was established 
as a training ground for men who might enter opposition politics on the 
side of Okuraa's Reform Parly. Both of these universities eventually 
became large raultifaculty institutions training chiefly for business, jour- 
nalism, government, and medicine. Tlie desire to compete for entrance 
into desirable jobs led even these "opposition” universities along con- 
servative courses. 

Even witli the existence of priv'ale institudons which could supplement 
the government system of higher educadon, many young Japanese found 

« Ronald P. Dore, •'Educaliou' Japan," “• E- Dankwarl A. Rustow 

(eds), T/ie PolUical Modemi^tion «/ Japan and Turkey, Pnneeton, N.J., 15164, pp. 
igj-201. 
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^Vest than that of the United States. Nor does it seem likely that Japan 
could have avoided iu course of centralization and state control, given 
the hnandal and administrative problems faced by the young nation 
prior to the tiventielh century. The “failure of democracy” was not 
confined to Japan alone and was a product of complex svorld condi- 
tions which did not leave the United States totally untouched. 

Looked at without the specter of the war years in mind, the Japa- 
nese educational machinery was remarkably efficient in doing what 
had been asked of it. A literacy rate that was the highest in Asia and 
compsrahie to those ol t)ie most advanced Western countries, a citizenry 
intelligent in its behavior and educated to high standards of lawful 
conduct and personal hygiene, farmers willing to profit from the results 
of scientific experimentation, businessmen able to adjust their policies 
to world market conditions, an intelligentsia inquisitive and avid for 
information through newspapers, journals, books, and travel, an intellec- 
tual elite which by the tgaos was contributing to world literature and 
scientific advancement, these were some of the remarkable achievements 
of the Japanese educational system. 

It should be remembered also that the state system of education was 
not the only means of acquiring an education in modern Japan. Private 
schools and nongovernmental univenities provided alternative oppop 
tunities stressing different goals and values. Large numbers of Japanese 
went abroad for study and w’ere exposed to difierent philosophies and 
ideologies. Japan in fact was subject to strong currents of dissident 
ideologies, including socialism and communism- In the school system 
the philosophy of John Dewey had its impact in the igjos. 

But it is also perfectly evident that prewar education had overall 
idiosyncrasies and special characteristics which, whether for good or bad, 
became accentuated during the tense war yean after 1930. Pint and 
most obvious was the influence exerted upon the process of education 
and style of mind by the Japanese language itself. Despite the remark- 
able success which the Japanese had in modernizing their language, the 
retention of the ideographs (kanji) perpetuated a host of educational 
problems. Many observers have concluded that the complexity of the 
Japanese language has been a formidable barrier to easy elementary edu- 
cation and has restricted the rapid and exact communication of ideas 
either within the culture or from outside ic The habits ol rote learning 
required in mastering the characters, it is also claimed, have been car- 
ried over into other fields of leamiog and have tended to encourage 
uncritical acceptance of officially approved ideas and dogmas. Not all of 
these claims have been substantiated scientifically, but there can be 
no doubt that the written language is one of the most thoroughly 
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Japanese aspects of the ciifturc, favoiing the easy ])cr]>ctuaiion of tratli- 
tional values and visibly branding as foieign \»haicver new ideas arrive 
from abroad. Language reform, by which is generally meant simplifica- 
tion of or elimination of characters from the script, continues today to 
be a significant educational issue. 

Another notable feature of prewar education in Japan vvas its admit- 
tedly elitist orientation and hierarchical structure. Tliis was true both 


of die otganiration of the educational system and of llic attitude toward 
learning. The inordinate prestige of tlic imperial univcnilics (especially 
t at of ToL)o), the rigid curricula of the univcisities, and the German- 
st)Ie authoritarian mciliod of instruction made for rigidities in the 
thought process of both student and leaclter. In university families the 
ten ency toward the formation of cliques was fostered by the strong 
statiu dilTerences between institutions and the habit by which a s)siem 
of thought was handed down from a master professor to his disciple 
students. Such leader-oriented doctrinalism vvas not confined to the 
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open methods of inquiry. The tendency to "take on faitli" or to com- 
mit oneself totally to a system had its wellsprings in the Confucian 
tradition and was further nourished by the Germanic borrowings after 
the 1880s. But the tendency of the Japanese to give himself whole- 
heartedly to some doctrine or ideology may have had deeper causes. 
As ive have noted, the Japanese were historically dependent upon sys- 
tems of thought emanating from outside their culture. Is it not possi- 
ble that such a dependence could have led to a more complete embrace, 
beyond the purely technical details of a given system, once a commit- 
ment had been made? Is not the Japanese thinker more dependent 
upon the system to which he gives himself not only to provide a prac- 
tical means of solving specific problems, but also to create the frame- 
work for his entire intellectual identity? For what is he to cling to if 
not to an all-embracing and intellectually satisfying system? The alterna- 
tive in modem times (except for those of religious conviction) has been 
a reliance on some version of Japanism, with nationalistic or aesthetic 
Overtones. The comfortable assurance which is granted the ^Vestern 
Scholar of being part of the mainstream of world history at the same 
time tliat he can freely choose his methods of inquiry was denied the 
Japanese, or $0 he has felt. 

At any rate, the Japanese academic world oi the 1930s was greatly 
tom by the conflict of ideolc^es. We are more apt to remember the 
extremes of the right, but we should also recall the dramatic activity on 
the left which so shocked the Japanese Establishment, hfa/xism, social- 
ism, and communism found open and vigorous acceptance in the uni- 
venities during the igsos. Perhaps because of the weakness of opposition 
parties in Japan and the lack of de%elopment of an independent group 
of journalistic ctitia of the regime, it was in the universities that the 
most active expression of opposition developed. By the time the Estab- 
lishment took seriously the spread of communism into Uie universities, 
the penetration had gone remarkably deep. One can hardly recapture 
the sense of fear, frustration, and resentment which sivept the campuses 
in Japan during the dragnet operations in 1925. 1928, and >929, when 
students and professois were picked up in such large numbers, some 
to be tortured by the special "thought police," most to be released 
but thoroughly frightened. By 1935. with the dishonoring of Professor 
Minobe Taisukichi, state organs of intellectual control had brought the 
country into a condition of visible confonnity around the ideals of 
Japanism. 

Few countries in the world outside the totalitarian states managed 
to mold the minds of their people as thoroughly as did the Japanese 
after 1940. The main educational instrument in this program of nation- 
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were dealt so severe a bloi*'; in areas did defeat leave sucJi a vacuum. 
Convenely, Occupation authorities bstened upon educational change 
as one of their prime areas of reform and rehabilitation. Few saw the 
irony in the plan to use education forcibly to democratize a people that 
had just been educated to a pitch of ultranationalism. 

On the surface the two educational systems srhich confronted each 
ocher in 1945 could not have seemed more dissimilar: the American 
representing the idealization of egalitarian, secular, and liberal arts 
education; the Japanese the epitome of elitist education turned to na- 
tionalistic ends. Yet with an almost disconcerting eagerness the Japanese 
embraced the Occupation sponsored reforms which revamped their school 
system and substituted a radically different policy of education. Whether 
it was true, as many of the Japanese who greeted the Occupation officials 
claimed, that the wartime intelligentsia had been silenced but not com- 
pletely won over to ultranstional aims is perhaps beside the {joint. The 
Japanese seemed eager for a change. The result was something of a 
surge of mutual admiration: the Japanese hopefully adopting the touch- 
stone of democracy, the American educational advisers flushed with a 
sense of mission and warmed by (he realization (hat their views were 
being respected. Sucli was the prelude to the remarkable overhaul of 
the Japanese educational machine which occuned after 1945. 

The Potsdam Declaration of July 26, 1945. had provided the basis 
for Allied postwar policy in Japan. It said in part: "There must be 
eliminated for all time the authority and influence of those who have 
deceived and misled the people of Japan into embarking on world 
conquest.” This was to be accompanied by a removal of “all obstacles 
to the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among tlie 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech, religion, and of thought as well 
as respect for the fundamental human rights shall be established." 

The Occupation was administered by means of a macliinery of limited 
military government working through ilie existing Japanese civil gov- 
ernment. Military Occupation govcmmcni thus took the form of a 
series of special staff sections attached to a General Headquarters and 
located in Tokyo. The Civil Information and Education Section, or- 
ganized on September ss, •945» P'®** responsibility for guiding 

the reorientation and reeducaiion of the Japanese people. It dealt with 
the Japanese centra} government authorities (the Ministry of Education), 
issuing policy directives for execution by the Japanese. 

The first educational directive of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers (SCAP), entitled "Admimstration of the Education System 
of Japan.” was issued on October aa, 1945- merely spelled out two 
general policies as the major educational aims of the Occupation: 
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(i) prohibition of ilie diueniinaiion of militamiic anil iiltranationalutic 
ideology and discontinuance of military education and drill: and (2) 
encouragement of die inculcadon of democratic educational concepts 
and practices aimed at dc\cloping an educated, ircaceful, and rcsiwmiblc 
atirenry. * * 

A second SCAP direciitc, "Inscstigation, Screening, and Certification 
ot leadicn and Education Oflid3li~ dated October 30. 1915. requited 
me Japanese to set up maihinery lor screening the nation’s half a mil- 
ion tea *crs. It contained Uiice major protisions: (1) the immediate 
mo\a o a teachers “knoun to be militaristic, ultra-nationalistic, or 
amagonmic to the objectives and jmlicics of the Occupation . . (2) 
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compulsory education shall be free.** These guarantees of the Con- 
stitution were subsequently implemented by a series of educational lasvs, 
tlie most important of svbich was the Fundamental Lau' of Ediicaiion 
of 1947, a definitive statement of educational policy. It replaced the 
Imperial Rescript on Educauon (H-hicli the Diet now expressly repu- 
diated) and differed from it in crucial respects. Sovereignty was now 
stated to rest with the people, and the objective of education to be 
found in the "full development of personality" and "independent spirit" 
of the people. The Scliool Educauon Law of Nfarch, 1947, which ac- 
companied the fundamental law, provided in detail for the carrying 
out of the aims of the new education. The control of schools was 
decentralized by the School Board Law passed in 1948, whidi created 
elected and local school boards with power to modify curricula and 
textbooks. The stage was set for die full-scale modification of the whole 
field of education in Japan. 

The story of the Occupation reforms is not told, however, merely m 
terms of SCAP direcu'ves and constitutional guarantees. In no other 
area of SCAP policy did the nature of American intent and Japanese 
receptivity raise so many fundamental questions. On the American side 
idealism, sometimes of a starry-eyed variety, was carried into the field 
by SCAP oScials. Educational advisers suggested to the Japanese policies 
which were in some instances still only experimentally accepted in the 
United States. More than this, one may well ask vchether policies which 
had emerged from the experience of prof^ional educators in American 
culture could invariably be the most effective ones to introduce into a 
tradition so different as that of Japan and whether, if introduced, they 
could take root without modification. The years since the Occupation 
have disclosed many problems which stem as much from cultural dif- 
ferences as from any unwillingness of the Japanese to understand the 
basic philosophy behind the attempted reforms. 


THE NEW EDUCATION STTSTEM 
IN OPERATION 

The ideal of equal educational opportunity was vigorously pushed by 
the Occupation refonnen. This ideal called for the reorganization of 
the encinr educadanal escablishmem frcao a XDuJtirrafk system into a 
single-track educational ladder, up which all die youth of the nation 
might climb. A standard sU-ihree-three-four system was instituted in 
which the first two levels, six yean of elementary schoolin g and three 
years of lower secondary schoolin g, were made compulsory. This raised 
the number of compulsory years from six to nine. The nine years were 
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open to all children and were to be free. No entrance examinations were 
to be required. Coeducation was adopted as a basic principle of equality, 
and Uie number of \eomen receiving higher education was expected to 
increase steadily. ^ 

Naturally, the extension of the compulsory period by three years, ac- 
comphshed oser a three-year period (seven years compulsory in 1947, 
* great strain on the economy of 
nr,, - tfjat was still suffering from war and defeat. It required 
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U-S. Education Mission, to promote greater equality of opportunity 
in higher education and to imprxne die offerings of the uniiersities, 
recommended the creation of a greater number of national unisersities, 
general education as a required part of every student’s program for 
a broader humanistic training, freedom of unhersities govern- 

mental control, and academic freedom for university teachers. 

In the reorganization of higher education, 249 institutions of varied 
t)pes — universities, colleges, technical schools, normal schoob, etc — 
were consolidated and reclassified to produce a unified system of 6S na- 
tional four-)ear universities (somewhat similar to state universities in 
the United States) at the apex of the six-three-three-four sjstem. Each 
prefecture vvas required to hav« at least one university offering general 
education and teacher education besides the usual disciplines. In addi- 
tion, provision was made for prefectures and municipalities to have 
their own "local universities’' and private groups to have their "private 
universities." 

By 1963, there were 591 higher educational institutions of all kinds, 
or fewer by 67 than in prewar da>s but greater by 91 than the number 
in 1937. The 591 included 270 deigaJfu (colleges or universities), public 
and private. Among these were 72 national universities. 54 local uni- 
venities, and 164 private universities. Of the 72 national univenities, 
only 2g of the older ones, including former imperial univenities, had 
graduate schoob. In addition. 16 of the local univenities and 58 of the 
private univenities had graduate schoob. Among the 321 junior colleges 
were 28 national, 41 local, and 252 private institutions. 

The quality of these institutions was naturally quite varied. Those 
based upon former imperial universities and the prewar single-faculty 
government institutions, together with the oldest private univenities, 
have been able to maintain excellent standards and develop strong 
faculties. Those comprised of former normal and technical institutions, 
in smaU and more remote prefectures, suffer from inadequate plant, 
equipment, staff, and national support. Tlicre is a serious question 
vvhetJier some prefectures can support the overhead plant cost of educa- 
tion at die university level over a long period. 

One of the major problems of higher education has been the in- 
adequate correlation between the new preparatory education and the 
highly specialized graduate study, which b still largely conducted in the 
old style. To many, the whole university reorganization appears to have 
loH-ered the standards of higher education, and some of the nev^er na- 
tional instituuons carrying die name of university have clearly not 
fulfilled expectations. On the odier hand, the opportunity to receive 
college training has been extended to rural youth near dieir homes 
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and within their means. Vested inteiests and local pride hase begun to 
come to the support of these smaller institutions. Some of the newer 
ones have begun to provide trained personnel for local commerce and 
industry. Others are specializing in such areas as fisheries and engi- 
neering, which will enable them and their graduates to make a dis- 
tinctive national contribution. 

As the local untvenities have become more successful, they have con- 
mbuted to some extent to the breakup of the prewar acatlemic hierarchy. 
The prestige of universities formerly far outclassed by Tokyo University 
h^ risen somewhat, and teachers from national universities have been 
willing to join the staffs of local unhetsiucs. But the attempted de- 
centralization of universities and the de emphasis of Tokyo University’s 
pretercntial position have been only partially successful. Students from 
still try to enter Tokyo, and a diploma from there is 
1 e cst passport to certain sons of governmental service or posi- 
lons in nance and business. The entrance examination continues to 
he a major hurdle to all prestige universities. 
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caim than of openings. At the prefened schools, such as the select few 
secondary schools and the former imperial universities and prestige 
private universities, the number of applicants is from five to twenty 
times the number than can be accepted. The result has been that stiffer 
and stiflfer entrance examinations been devised for selection. Stu- 
dents have gone back to the practice of taking examinations several 
times, cramming in between, in the hope of success. In the first-rank 
univeniiies, more than 70 per cent of the freshmen are repeaters (so- 
called "ronin”), having crammed ouuide school for one, two, or more 
)ear3 beiore they Snally passed the ercamiaation. This candidaa is 
accentuated by the different levels of instruction which mark the new 
higher scliools and the largely unchanged unisetsities. 

In the area of faculty training and educational policy formation, the 
new s)Stem has required numerous changes. Reeducation of the teaching 
force was essential if the vast body of teachers trained in the old normal 
schools was to be able to handle the new curricula and new interpreta- 
tions of social and individual values. Pint through the higher nonnal 
schools, then through local normal scboob, teachers of elementary and 
secondary schools rvere instructed in the new educational philosophy 
and in the new methods, curricula, and texts. At the university lesel the 
major change was accomplished through weeding out a ponton of the 
prewar faculty. Throughout the Occupation period educational adtisers 
from the United Sutes spent much time discussing educational objec* 
tues with Japanese educators at all letels. Many Japnese leaders also 
suited the United States. 

The new atmosphere of freedom in education produced some un- 
expected results. The unioniiation of teachers and professors, aaisely 
sponsored by the Occupation as a means of improving the teachers' 
welfare, proceeded very rapidly. By 1947 the Japanese Teachers Union 
(Nikkydso), 500,000 strong, was the largest single union in Japn. .Mem- 
bership had grown to more than 6€»o,ooo by i960. Affiliated with the 
Overall General Council of Trade Unions (SohjdJ, it began to demand 
a voice iri setting educational plicy and esen put up representatives in 
national and local elections for the Diet or for prcfectural or muaidpal 
office. Furthermore, many of the new young recruits to the ranks of 
secondary and higher education, basing silently fed on anu'gosemincnt 
and Marxist thinking during and at the conclusion of the war. were 
\igorously anti-Establishment in their thinking. Leadership in the 
teachers union was thus manipulated by plitically actite individuab 
■hho were allied with the Socialbt Party and who adopted a "teacher's 
code’’ which was opnly Maixbl in content. On occasion teachers of 
Communist s)Tnpathies took over local unions or schools. 
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From the academic point of siew. while the craze for "democracy" 
^ve rise to a confused groping toward freedom in all academic matteis. 
the dominant ideology which replaced the presvar nationalism was at 
the outset Marxism. Textbooks once written under Ministry direction 
were now freely selected by local boards. The new history and social 
study texts more often than not were now written to illustrate how the 
Japanese had been exploited by monopoly capitalism and oppressed by 
nni' _ '^therican influence on Japanese educational 
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members of the Japanese Teachers Union, those %vho gained seats were 
often accused of representing not the interest of the public, but that of 
the union. The concern of many paienu that leftist indoctrination had 
taken over in the schools lent support to the consers-ative government’s 
drive to place the selection and control of local boards in the hands 
of local political leaders, mayors, and governors and ultimately to return 
it to the Ministry of Education. A bill making boards appointive and 
reducing their size and responsibilities was brought before the Diet and, 
despite violent Socialist opposition, was passed in June, 1956. Simul- 
taneously the government managed to pass legislation which would 
present teachers from joining political parties and engaging in political 
activity. In short, there has been a partial return to greater central 
control over education and the teachers. 

The relationship between the Ministry and the teachers remains 
greatly changed from prewar days, however. Teachers arc free to chink, 
plan, and experiment. Supervision by school inspectors with power to 
fire or demote was rephoed by professional “assistance" from a teadiers' 
consultant, who no longer assessed a teacher's work, tliough he might 
gise advice and suggestions for improtemeni. Here again, the freedom 
given appeared to be too wide, especially when teachers took advantage 
of it to protect tliemselves from interference in their political activities. 
It is ironical that in the years following the Occupation, as attempts 
were made in the Diet to pass legislation which would place greater 
powers of "supervision" in the hands of school authorities, it was the 
Japanese Teachers Union which most vehemently sought to uphold the 
"freedoms" provided by the Occupation directives. Vigorously opposed 
to what it called attempts to reinstate "authoritarian methods” in school 
administration, the union was quick to come to the defense of its mem- 
bers against any violation or alleged violation of their righu. One of 
the latest rounds in the battle between the Ministry and the unionists 
on the teaching staff was the inauguration in 1958 of a nationwide 
program of teacher effidency rating. The program was aimed at pladng 
mudi greater power in the hands of the principal as Uie chief rater. 
The Union staged such vigorous protests and teacher strikes against the 
system tliat after three years of turmoil in the schools, while a truce was 
agreed upon, the rating program was able to exercise little effect. 

EDUCATION AND ITS PROBLEMS TODAY 
Education in Japan today has regained its autonomy of development, 
and few Japanese give mudi thought to the fact that the present system 
was derived from reforms imposed upon the country by an alien audior- 
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ily after defeat in war. To the American observer the remarkable thing 
is tliat so much of the Occupation program appears to have taken hold, 
and not simply because a superior pOHer willed it. There appears to 
have been sufficient desire for certain reform features, particularly the 
expansion of educational opportunity and the elimination of propa- 
ganda, so that the postwar directives were accepted for the better. Other 
features vvere naturally criticized, at first surreptitiously and later openly. 
The objectives and ideals expounded by American educationalists must 
now compete freely in Japanese academic and governmental circles. 
And the Japanese have discovered that American educational policies 
have themselves moved far away from the naive assumptions of Uic 
postwar era. 


In Japan today, education remains one of the most vigorously dis- 
cussed areas of national policy, for every Japanese knows that education 
IS essential to the country’s ability to compete in the world and yet tliat 
It was through education that ihe discredited nationalistic values were 
inculcated and that the war effort was rationalized. Frequently, there- 
tore, the clash of opinion between conservatives and their opponenu in 
flutes has focused on tiie issue of education. At the base of these dif- 
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that "the Sute is the parent body of the individual. Without the Stale 
there would be no individuals." Dr. Amano went on to describe the 
position of the Emperor as a "moral focus.” Confucian hierarchical re- 
lations were adsocated as "the basic pattern for just relations in a just 
society.” The public outcry against the Amano statement forced its 
author to abandon his plan of setting it up as a unhenal code of morals 
at the time the Occupation came to an end. Succeeding ministers of 
education, Okano Ki)ohide and Odachi Shigeo, ha\e made public pleas 
for a return to the morality of the imperial rescript. And in January, 
1956, Minister Ki>ose Ichiro openly attacked for the first time the 
philosophy of education underljing the Fundamental Lasv of Educa- 
tion. He called for its amendment, because, he argued, it lacked na- 
tional consciousness and disregarded the idea of filial piety. Behind these 
open statements in favor of greater centralization and discipline in 
education has been the gradual tightening up of the system through 
indirection budget controls, in particular). 

It would seem inevitable that the Ministry of Education should exert 
"greater responsibility" orer the nation's schools. Certain trends along 
this line have already been mentioned: (he required morals course, the 
appointed school boards, the companmenulization of soda] studies, and 
the imposition of a stricter control on textbook ireiting and publications. 
To these must be added such other recent evidences of recentralized 
Ministry control of all educational processes as (1) the publication in 
195& of new courses of study for the elementary and lower secondary 
schools in the Official Gazette (Kampi), thus giving them official sanction 
and requiring universal application instead of the "suggested" nature 
of the earlier counes of study; (s) the nationwide requirement that 
principals rate all their teachers, on a vague (and necessarily subjective) 
scale; and (3) the hfinistry's move in 1958 to make a Enancial contribu- 
tion toward the salaries of school administrators in order to increase 
their "obligation" to the Ministry. But at each step of this process the 
Miniscry has been strongly resisted by such pressure groups as the 
Japanese Teachers Union and the National Student Federation (Zenga- 
kuren). In addition, most of the newspapers of the country, liberal and 
conservative alike, intellectuals in general, and professional educators 
in the univenities in particular have opposed rcceniralization. There is 
in fact a strong vested interest in the new system which has made any 
svveeping reversion to prewar conditions impiobabfe. 

Japan still has a difficult problem ahead in resolving the ultimate 
aims of its educational system. In contrast to the Imperial Rescript on 
Education, which provided a set of absolute values for all, the Funda- 
mental Law of Education seems to many to be vague and legalistic. 
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Among tliose who were educated in prewar days there is a tendency to 
depreciate modern schooling as being inferior to their own, too lax, too 
free, and deficient in morality. But their sons and daughters, who re- 
ceived their education in postwar days, do not necessarily share this 
sentiment. For more than a decade they have been exposed in the class- 
rooms and textbooks to new Ideals, such as respect for the individual, 
equal opportunities, and civil liberties, or more likely to ideas of the 
class struggle and the need to work for a freer society. A 1958 psycho- 
logical study of a sample of elementary teachers, using a specially con- 
structed Japanese teacher attitude scale and a Japanese F scale (test for 
authoritarianism), showed that contemporary elementary teachers 
en e to VMbalire attitudes sympathetic to a more open approadi to 
education. Tliough such altitudes might not necessarily carry over into 
c assrooin e lavior, especially under the mounting “reverse-course" pres- 
sures, It IS cear that, at least at the elementary level, Japanese teachers 
have accepted nonauthoritarian objectives. 
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national stage. Tlie segments of Japanese jomh most sensitive to the 
political issues of the day find themselves frequently on the attack 
against authority, either of the government or of their own universities. 
The great surge of demonstrations of May and June, i960, if vve subtract 
the hard core of professional agitators who cook the lead, reflected the 
desire of Japanese youth to slay in the forefront of the struggle to pre- 
vent a return to authoritarianism. 

The great dilemma in post-Occupation Japan has arisen over tlie 
degree of political extremism vvhicli appears to be necessary or justified 
to preserve national and intellectual independence. Postwar Japan finds 
herself in the grip of told war tensions which have exerted strong pres- 
sures on the minds of the Japanese people. These tensions have tended 
to distort the issues in the field of education, identifying the neutralist 
or the pro-Communist with the institutions of decentralfration and non- 
interference by govemoient in education and making of the advocate of 
greater control the blackest of protofasetsu. It has become difficult to 
differentiate between politically motivated anti-Ministry agitation and 
that engaged in for idealistic reasons. Thus the core of "democratic" 
values which had been set down in poslW'ar Japan has been, in many 
instances, whittled away by both the left and the right. Meanwhile, the 
"liberal alternative" to these extremes seems never to have been very 
clearly understood. The professional advocate of demokurajhi is almost 
as stereotyped in his behavior and thought as his more extreme 
opponents. 

Ironically, it has been in the area of higher education, the universities 
especially, that the impact of liberal principles has appeared to be least 
secure. In some ways Uic most neglected of the educational institutions 
by the postwar reforms, the universities have suffered a loss of prestige 
and of financial support. The university professor today still must 
engage in a variety of side activities to make a respectable living. His 
environment, both physical and intellectual, has changed little from the 
dingy, ill-serviced quarters he inhabited prior to the war. If anyone has 
felt the class conflicts at first hand, the professor feels he has. Moreover, 
widi few opportunities 10 secure free research funds (foundations are 
almost nonexistent), the university professor finds the academic world 
still narrow and Ministry-dommated. 

These conditions in part explain the strong political coloration of 
academic faculty thinking and activity, for there is still much to win 
and a great deal to lose. Such a faculty must feel acutely the discreji- 
ancy between the surge of postwar prosperity and their omi less enviable 
position. It is easy to become cynical and embittered and to pass these 
sentiments on to students. Hence the quickness vvitli whfcJi die intel- 
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lectual points to maiks of go^enwnent insincerity or submission to 
“American imperialism" and ihe slorvness to find fault witli the be- 
havior of Communist powers. 

The academic mind appears still to be caught in a serious conflict. It 
is perhaps most aware of the uncertainty of world conditions. In the 
immediate postwar years the world was not so deeply divided. One could 
be sure, it seemed, that democtacy in its American guise had defeated 
Japan and Germany, and that given a chance it could resurrect Jap^n 
as well. Today there is no such surety, and the emotion-charged image 
of a moderniting Red China has further confu^d the issue. To many, 
in fact, there seems to be greater demonstrable certainty in the prin- 
ciples of hlaixism than in the less highly systematized principles of 
ojitn inquiry that stand against intellectual authoritarianism. The 
willingness, even desire, to submit to intellectual systematization, the 
persistent belief that intellectual inquiry should be linked to social 
action, these are some of the continuing characteristics of the academic 
leadership which confront the growing national pressure for "normalcy" 
under greater governmental control. Perhaps the resolution of this con- 
flict will not come until greater numbers ol the postwar generation of 
jouth, educated under new values, b^in to assert their leadenbip in 
the field of ideas. 
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differentiation rather than with the way in whicli a system arrived at 
any particular form. Along the other line we have at one end the 
scholars (the vast majority, in fact) who are concerned with a single 
political system, as against those at the other end who indulge in com- 
parative analogies between two or more systems. 

Japan has received the attention of all types of political scientists 
both in the \Vcst and among the Japanese. It is probably true, however, 
that comparative assumptions have bulked large in any treatment of 
Japanese political affairs simply beatust of the historical drcuaaiance 
which has made Japan a “developing” state in modem times and has 
placed its political development aanstantly in the shadow of Western 
norms. ^Ve might stop to think, (or a moment, how different the 
writings on Japanese government would be vvere Japan the leading 
power of the modem world and the Japanese "Emperor system” the 
accepted ideal of political organuation (as. in fact, the uhranatlonalists 
of the sg4os had hoped). 

As one might expect, the literature on Japanese government and 
politia is particularly rich in historical and descriptive studies. Of these, 
the works of scholars in the Japanese faculties of law tended to be 
legalistic and narrowly confined to the study of formal administrative 
institutions. Interpretive studies of the political process have come more 
often &om the pens of Western political scientists or historians with par- 
ticular social interests. Prior to IVorld War II and immediately there- 
after these conditions produced two very marked currents of interpreta- 
tion. Western scholars who had busily charted the course of political 
evolution of the new constitutional monarchy were much concerned 
over the strong suthoiitarian teadeades ia Japanese govemment, she 
continuation of elitist and extralegal channels of influence, the ''failure” 
of party govemment, and the upsurge of militarism. Japanese scholars 
were simuluneously writing about the absolutist nature of the Meiji 
state, the failure of the social revolution, the rise of fasdsm, and like 
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undesirable features of the motlem state. Obviously one group of 
scio ars was holding up the model of liberal-democratic government, 
\vhile the other was basing its criteria for judgment on the Marxist 
theory of stages of social development. 

Tlie work of political scientists in more recent yean, particularly in 
uie West, has by and large tried to avoid the me of particular political 
regimes or ideologies as models for comparative or analytical purposes. 
It has attempted instead to develop new and politically neutral concep- 
ions of political organization and change. As in the field of economics, 
p htica scientists have divided their attention between the problems 
of devdopmen, ot „„cmral and tnnclional anal),',. Japan 
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states of Asia and Africa. A recent study by members of the Committee 
on Comparative Politics of the Sodal Science Research Coundl of tlte 
process of political modernization in Japan and Turkey concludes that, 
though difierent in timing, circumstance, and political ingredients, the 
two cases showed significant simOatities in the nature of the problems 
each faced and in the pattern by which these problems were sohed.2 

Students of political modernization have been less deeply concerned 
than economists, for instance, with the preconditions which appear to 
stimulate the conscious drive toward national self-assertion. The cir- 
cumstances of “takcofi” have generally been too diverse for generaliza- 
tion and have been left to the explanations of the historian. The process 
of modernization is more amenable to generalization, however, and it has 
elicited a number of theories of wide applicability. The example of the 
colonial countries has given rise to the conception of "dual sodeties.” in 
which the colonial rulers in control of a mcxlem superstructure depend 
upon the continuation of the traditional society to maintain a political 
order. By analogy it has been possible to conceive of the modem political 
apparatus in Japan as having had an almost autonomous existence to 
which native practices had to be assimilated. Another pattern of mod- 
ernization is seen in the example of China, which in its confrontation 
with the IVest struggled to protect its inner value s}$cem from con- 
Umination while admitting the necessity of emulating Western eco- 
nomic and political technology. Wriien have discussed the tensions 
which marked the early phases of Japan's political modernization in 
terms of the dichotomy Etwees Western science and Eastern values. 
But the Japanese never seemed to resist very hard or for very long the 
stimulus of \V'esiem examples. Thus, scholars these da)s are more 
apt to look upon the coexistence of a traditional political behavior and 
modem techniques as constituting a dynamic "reinlordng dualism" that 
furthers both stability and flexibility during the traumatic phase of 
transition politics. 

Ward and Rustow have distilled from ihe comparative study of Japan 
and Turkey a remarkably useful typology for "late-developing- nations 
undergoing political modernization. Given certain conditions Vvhicli 
permit political development, i.c., a social and institutional base of 
sufficient strength to maintain national order over the transition period 
and yet of sufficient flexibility to respond to the needs of modernization, 
they have described the problems vnhich such nations must overcome 
before attaining a stable modem polity in the following terms: * 

3 Robert E. Wild and DinXwart A. fed*-). The PotUical ifixieniaafion of 

Japan and Turkey, Pnneetoo, NJ, 1964. 

»/6id, pp. 465-406. 
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The crisis of identity. 

The crisis of security. 

Problems of leadership and foltowership. 

The crisis of economic detelopment. 

Problems of popular reUuonstup to the political process. 

The crisis of integration 

The crisis of penetration. 

The crisis of participation. 

The crisis of output and distribution. 

Reference to Chapter 3 will help to explain how japan managed to 
meet each of these crises with temarhable directness, so that by 1890 
country was already on the way to solving its problem of economic de- 
velopmenL If, then, we conceive of the World ^Var II years as being 
chaiacteihed by an inadequate handling of the problems of economic 
distribution and popular relationship to government, we can look upon 
the postwar years, particularly after 1952, as bringing about the soltJ- 
tion to these final problems of development. Following this approach, 
we shall expect the political condition of Japan today to reflect a prime 
concern with problems of output and distribution. The crises of iden- 
tity and security and the struggle for the achievement of a viable nation 
structure and an adequate poUttcal machine have long since been faced. 
It is for these reasons that many poliucal scientists today are inclined 
to leave to historians the first fifty yean or $0 of Japan’s modern 
political history and to immerse themselves in the complex problems 
of contemporary political organization. We need only remind ourselves 
that Japan is already on iu second modem Constitution and hence its 
second modem political revolution. The political scientist finds mme 
than enough scope for his inquiries within the context of the second 
of these revolutions. Japan has in fact come a long way from the initial 
confrontation with the crises oi identity and security which are still 
troubling most of the emerging nations of the world today. 

It is for this reason that we turn in tills chapter to the strucluial 
analysis of contemporary Japanese politics rather than to the develop- 
mental story. The problems of '■transition politics" ate touched on in a 
number of parts of iliis book, under history, education, economics, and, 
to some extent, law and anthropology. We do not intend to play down 
the story of Japan's political modemization but wish, in the interests 
of methodological variety, to introduce an approach which has recently 
gained in popularity. 

Structural analysis, to which so many political scientists are presently 
attracted, places the feet of the observer squarely in the present and 
attempts to assess the political system in terms of the univenal need to 
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achieve “more effective, more adaptive, more complex and more ration- 
alized organizations."* Moreowr, it conceives o£ the political sjstern 
in the broadest terms and not simply those of government and state 
policy. Any society or the groups that compose it must reconcile dif- 
ferences of opinion, gise attention to collective problems, and arrange 
to act on them, not only at moments of crisis, but in the routine opera- 
tion oE e\er)day affairs. All this activity is essentially political and, in 
sufficiently large and complex societies, requires a coordinated structure 
of mechanisms to ensure some coherence and unity of action. It is the 
task of the political scientist to isolate these mechanisms and discoser 
how they originate, how they are related to the society as a whole, and 
how they function. Some of the structures or institutions by st'hich 
sociedes handle public affairs appear as formal organs of government. 
Others are outside the government (e.g.. political pressure groups) and 
range from formal organizations to vaguely defined bodies of people. 
Formerly, political sdence gave most of its attention to the organs of 
government and the cxerdse of power through them, but interest has 
now expanded, under the broader conception of politia, to the many 
informal and unofficial factors that affect each sodety’s apparatus of 
decision in public affairs. To use an analogy, it is as if, to undentand 
the output of a political or govemmenul machine (its performance as 
an apparatus tor social decision), one were to study the materials and 
plan used to build it as well as the materiak fed into it for processing. 

To say that the scruccunl-functional view is primarily contemporary 
in its focus does not mean that it restricts its data to current affairs. 
In fact, it incorporates into its particular W’ay ol looking at politics mudi 
of the content of the developmental approach. It must take up, to begin 
with, the historical heritage and ecological setting of a society, its socio- 
economic organization, and its doctrines and \alue systems, but it does 
so with the intention of discoloring the political import of these mat- 
ters, which comprise the foundation or working environment of politics 
today. This approach involves also the study of panics, interest groups, 
and the structure of leadership in political affairs. It of course requires 
the examination of tlic organs of government proper and of the nature, 
quality, and effectiveness of the dedsiom that are taken fay the collec- 
tivity. But it tries to bring to bear on these tubjecU special insighu into 
the process whereby people in the contemporary world have effectively 
organized their political affairs. 

What constitutes the “area of public affairs,’* who participates in 
decisions in this area, and how the resolution of mtetests is achieved 
VLucuii W. r)e. Pohlus. Z’mOMtifjr, and \mtion Building, Sew Usven. Cenn, 

iifit. p. 38. 
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are matten on which different societies rarely coincide. Tlic)- may be 
considered to be determined in general by certain fundamental or 
hmorical factors in any indhidual society, together with Utc changes 
which are forced upon that society in the course of its history. Each 
r»luical s)stem, consequent!), is unique, but therr: is nonetheless a 
chance of determining general principles that apply to the area of pub- 
lic affairs, problems that are common to all. and qualities that pertain 
to sarroi^ categories of poliuca) science. Conscrsely. the use of such 
generaluiw to explain the operation of any gisen political system is the 
mark of die contemporary effort at political analysis. 

Alwve all, Ure structural-functional approach esdiewi the question of 
u ^ or autlioritarian, socialistic or imireri- 
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Constitution promulgated in t88g in ihe name of the absolute monardi, 
the Meiji Emperor who had been restored to authority in 1867. And iJiis 
is not all. The Emperor who now is tlw symbolic head of state, Hiro- 
hito, is literally the descendant of the world’s most ancient dynasty, 
which originated in hazy protohistoric times, probably within the first 
or second century a.d. Thus, the apparatus of state is a blend of the \ery 
)Outhful with the \cry old, showing in its operation a mingling of con- 
sersatise forms and values with reladsely chaotic and extreme behavior 
more characteristic of young regimes. 

Historically, of course, it was the Tokugasva regime which provided 
the immediately premodem institutional background from which 
Japan’s modem government emerged. The Tokugawa regime, as Chap- 
ters 3 and 11 remind us, had prepared a heritage of considerable pro- 
portions for its successor regimes. It drew all parts of Japan togctlier 
under a single rule and held them together for centuries. ^Uthough 
the Tokugawa shoguns by no means headed a modem state but instead 
were "first among equals" in a land divided into many independent 
domains, their regime in time created a central bureaucracy of trained 
administrators to staff a wide variety of offices performing specific func* 
tions. In addition, eadi domain built up bodies of bureaucrats whose 
skills were to prove vital to the new imperial government after 1868. 
Titus tlie Tokugawa rulers, both central and local, had worked out 
methods for reauiting men of ability and for training successors to 
office, all without seriously compromising the basically contrary prin- 
ciple of birthright, whicii was the Ley to high position in a feudal 
system. The madiinery of administration was carefully structured and 
effectively applied. Judicial precedent, as will be noted in Chapter ti. 
had begun to accumulate a body of law and practice, even iliough its 
application faverred the elite. Such detelopmenu, within a govemnient 
vastly unlike its successor, nonetheless gave substance to the administra- 
tive apparatus of the Meiji governmem that may have meant die dif- 
ference between failure and success in coping with the critical problems 
of the new regime’s fint decades. 

After forcing tlvc overthrow of Tokugawa rule, the men who seized 
{vower intended little more at first Uian to nurture domestic welfare by 
restoring the Emiveror’s ancient supremacy while adding adequate jvro- 
icrliDjj against the new threat of foreign cncroadiment. To accomplLii 
this double usk of domestic tefoini and national defense, however, they 
found Uvcmsclvcs driven to revolutionize die nation on many ftonts. 
From key |XKitjQni in die government, die "oligarclis,” as tlicy eventu- 
ally canvc to be known, readied out actively into commerce, indmtiy. 
education, religion, and even family structure, aeaiing mmistiici. 
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bureaus, and other organs of state to deal with each of these secton. 
They extended goremment into nesv areas, not simply to quench a 
thirst for power, but. step by forced step, as a means toward Uie goal 
“rengthening Japan's capacity for self-defense, fleeing her of ob- 
extraterritorial rights to intruding nations, 
an igni ying her standing as a world power. Nevertheless, their 
actions did greatly enlarge the scope of public affaiis and create new 
organ, o£ govemmenl. By the ,i„,n d,ey Bni.hed, ,hn product of their 
WBor »a. a modern comtitmional state »liid, m. able to preserve its 
iitin" through the drastic reformation svhicli was imposed 

upOT It by the occupying powers after World War II. 
nnsrilt.T oootlnuity in no way constitutes a denial of far-reaching 
farm.. range in t e political system and its product. Among historical 
mher?am TV“ »"» »re ol a quite general nature, bn. 
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come the plans for “democratization’' brought in by the Occupation 
forces. 

Consequently a virtually free hand to experiment with directed social 
change was given to the Occupation, nominally comprising all the Al- 
lied Powers but in fact a creature of the United States. The first man- 
date of the Occupation tvas demilitarization. Taught a lesson by the 
failure of demilitarization without other supporting dianges in Ger- 
many after World ^Var I, the Occupation coupled demilitarization with 
decentralization and democratization. 

Article 9 of the revised Constitution unconditionally renounced war 
as an instrument of national policy: this singularly explicit declaration 
of demilitarization has occupied the center of many a political storm 
since 1947, when the Constitution went into effect, svilhout )et having 
been amended. Perhaps this provision, had it stood alone against subse- 
quent events or pressures to resume prewar habits, would not still sur- 
viv'e intact, but its purpose gained support from other measures. Article 
9 often has been upheld or denounced as a $>mbol in the dissension 
between right and left, the real ta^ts of atuck being other parts of 
the nettrark of changes brought about in Japanese soaety and gov'em- 
ment. 

The Occupation implemented demilitarization as such by dismantling 
plants for military pr^uction and by conducu'ng war crimes trials to 
purge militarists from positions of public authority. At the same lime, 
it tried to awaken or strengthen the interest of groups that would con- 
stitute antirailitary clienteles by giving them a vested interest in new or 
revised institutions. For instance, it made a point of strengthening 
women's rights, of giving rural tenant farmers ownership of their land, 
and of guaranteeing labor the right to organize unions. 

From the beginning, the Occupation had intended to revise the Japa- 
nese Constitution that dated from 1889. and when a completely new 
Constitution was dmfted. the Occupation’s foremost concern was to 
protect its provisions. This document was extraordinary and must be 
viewed against the particular historical background of the lime. It was 
first drawn up in English, not in Japanese; hence its very v^ording em- 
bodies connotations that, although dear in the context of Anglo-iVmcr- 
ican history, arc at best doudy in a Japanese milieu. It is a document 
that, bejond establishing; the organs ot goiernment and their Sonctions, 
purports to guarantee a long list of ddzens’ rights, legitimizes specific 
groups of interests, and provides for mass participation in public life. 
Its preamble, which begins “We the Japanese people." establishes 
political values which are not yet fully assimilated by the Japanese. 
Tlie Constitution therefore deals with hop« for the future railicr Uran 
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just a pattern for ilie present, to an extent perhaps without parallel 
in such documents. Whether these provisions were efficient or realizable 
on the Japanese scene was a matter of secondary concern to the Occupa- 
tion. It is of interest to us today to distmer whether they were realistic 
from a functional point of view. 

Yet this was not the end of Occupation influence upon Japanese 
political policy. In 1948, while Japan was still occupied and these initial 
reforms were yet being completed, the world situation brought about a 
marked shift in Occupation policy. The cold war was on. and a por- 
tentous reversal of the power balance was taking place in Asia. China, 
a strong partner of the United Slates and its Allies during World War 
II, was shortly to fall under a Communist regime, whereas Japan, the 
former enemy, suddenly emerged as a political bastion of the Western 
powers in the Far East. To realize this potential, the United States 
could no longer continue its 1946-1948 policy of stem discipline laced 
with punitive measures. The Occupation shifted its aims as the Asian 
continent was lost. (This trend was accentuated after the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict in 1950.) It muted the keynotes of its 1946-1948 
policy— demilitarization, decentralization, democratization— and pulled 
out the stops on a new set: rehabilitation, relaxation of reform, and 
even rearmament. The Occupation now had to promote Japan’s rapid 
recovery of ewnomic strength and political stability to the point of 
concluding a final peace treaty. That meant slackening or removing its 
rm , ,1*"’ political and soda! forces in Japan that could be 

coun ed on to oppose Soviet plan, (or agjranditement in the Far East, 
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1882 to 1918, in the hypemationalist 1930-1945 period, and again in 
more muted tones since 1948. First the ^leiji oligarchs, proud ol their 
sense of mastery oser the state they tbemsehes had created, then the 
hypernationalists, drawing their heroes from the Japanese past, and, 
latterly, the well-connected leaden of the conservative Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party have held leading roles longest in the political arena. 


Geographic and Demographic Foundations 

Placement on islands at the Pacific edge of Asia rather than among alien 
peoples in midconlinent has had an undeniable bearing on the shaping 
of the Japanese political system. Almost 100 miles of sea gap have freed 
Japan for most of her history from anxiety about aggressive neighbors 
and protected her from becoming multiracial, multilingual, or multi- 
cultural ihroug}) jxipulation drift. Premodem Japanese rulers were 
blessed by geographic location with a high degree of external security. 
Had Uieir frontiers been more vulnerable, perhaps the lengthy internal 
dissensions, such as marked Japan's political history through a long 
period up to the Tokugawa unification, would have been cut short; 
and "dual government," permitting a regent or a military house to 
hold administrative power apart from the legitimate Emperor, would 
have been impractical. Japan might then have bad a series of d>nastjcs, 
as did most continental peoples. 

Speculations such os these are untestable and need not be discussed 
at length here; it is suflicient if, by merely looking at them in passing, 
ue recognize that location has undoubtedly inliuenced (soliiical culture. 
.^foreovcr, the influence of geography has differed sharply from one 
{jeriod to another. For example, in premodem agrarian jieriods before 
die population explosion Japan seemed a fertile enough land, its many 
mountains serving as convenient protective barriers for local territorial 
lords, whereas in modem Japan the mountains have become barriers 
to communication and have proved lamentably deficient in mineral 
icsources; Uic relative lack of industrial ravy materials has been one 
factor tliat has made Japan heavily dejiendcni on foreign resources and 
foreign trade, with a consequent effect on her international political 
posture. 

Demographic factors dearly have an impact on political and govern- 
mental decisions. Before World War II. for imtanec. the government 
adopted strong iJiough contradictory population jiolta'cs, favoring a high 
birthrate but claiming then to he driven by o»eri>opuljiit>/j 10 contat 
with oUjcr states for icmtorial acquuitions overseas. 'Tlic fact that boili 
|>olidcs woe more or less sjmrious (other influentes conuollcd the high 
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birthrate and kept emigration rates low, as far as can be seen) does not 
diminish the fact that demography was of political concern. Again, in 
the postwar period, the government's anxious promotion of economic 
growth to take care of the postwar population bulge may have been 
somewhat misplaced, for economic expansion has been such that labor 
shortages loom in a greater number of sectors of the economy than 
are threatened by labor surpluses. In any case, the demographic situa- 
tion, whether correctly estimated in relation to the government or not, 
has prominently affected government action. Moreover, Japan’s high 
population, approaching too million in tlie foreseeable future, must 
inevitably be weighed in the thinking about governmental support of 
socia security, health or unemployment insurance, transportation im- 
provement. and a host of other matters. For his part, finally, the elective 
oincial cannot be unaware or unconcerned about other demographic 
matters, such as migration into or out of his constituency or the shift- 
ing ratio of rural to urban voters wiilun his district. 
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general access to such information. One consequence is that the gotem- 
ment can use the facilities, it it so chooses, to inform the electorate of 
its policies. Another, arising especially from the many American televi- 
sion programs r^larly run in Japan, is that Japanese of all localities 
and all ages see vith their own eyes enough of the “affluent society” 
to bring quite concrete and specific expectations into the toting booth. 

The prevalent condition of life for the average Japanese has also 
changed considerably in recent )ears. Urbanization, steadily increasing 
for more than a century, is now passing the 70 per cent mark. Only 
about one-quarter of the total labor iorce it primarily emplo)ed in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing, while in the cities themselves a shift 
is occurring from manufacturing to service occupations. These shifts 
accompany growing freedom of social mobility for penons with talent 
arrd energy and obviously or subtly affect public attitudes on a multi' 
tude of matters. The aserage Japanese is being cut away increasingly 
from traditional or habitual expectations about his life and hence is 
apt to be lest automatic in his political beliefs or behavior. 

A remarkable ovenll rise of national income, totaling approximately 
237 per cent (after allowance for mllation) between 1948 and 1962, has 
brought much improvement of living standards in the countryside as 
well as in the cities, and this too has its political significance. If, as is 
now supposed, Japan has evolved a “consumer economy," the govern- 
ment, daiming credit for iu policies aimed at economic development, 
can exjsect to benefit by the new public confidence generated by this 
good living. For iu part, the government has inaugurated several im- 
portant public assistance and social insurance programs, as well as 
medical treatment and health insurance. These programs are evidence 
of an upswing in policies concerning tlie public weal, though their 
defidencies still bring them under critical fire. What is at least as sig- 
nificant is that certain extensive sectors of Uie population still have 
little share in these gains: small and medium busfneumcn, vtotkers 
classed as “temporary employees," the teaching profession, and fanners 
are among the less fortunate. Until now. major political patties have 
not concentrated their efforu on getting supiiort from these groujis or 
ministering to their discontent, no doubt because such groups bate 
not yet become vodferous. Thus, there remain danger spou and inten- 
tiies to pohVeaf extremism ia (he midst ol a gatera} atmosphere of 
apparent well-being. 

/is one might cxjicct in a country which has undergone so many dras- 
tic changes in recent years, diifcrvnces in |)olitical outlook between gen- 
erations arc marked, though they become levs pronounced as one moves 
upv*arU from the middle range ol education and income. Well more 
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than half of Japan’s university studente, by most estimates, support 
political parties and programs of the left, and Marxist extremism char- 
acterires the two large student and teacher organizations, the National 
fxrff"- (Zengakuren) and the Japanese Teachers Union 

(Nikkjoso). Because students of less miliunt opinions rarely have their 
po I ica views reflected in the press, their proportion is hard to estimate, 
yet almost atiy youth group of high school age or above, svhen polled, 
T ^ Stronger progressive” opinions than do older persons. 
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gime toppled in iS68, for instance, in large part through its failure to 
handle economic and military problems, those who took o\er did in 
fact develop more effective policies for these problems, yet their most 
eifcctive rallying cry was not the promise to manage the economy better 
but the assertion of their intention to restore the Emperor as the right- 
ful leader of Japan. The phrase sonno jot (revere the emperor, expel 
the foreigner) was an appeal to traditional legitimacy. Obviously, legit- 
imation of rule in the person of the Emperor was of prime importance 
to the new Japanese state, and it was so treated in the Meiji Constitution 
and again half a century later, when tlie Allies, to make sure that formal 
surrender and submission to the Occupation would not be repudiated 
and resisted by the people, determined to maintain the Empaor as 
the recogniied symbol of state. Nonetheless, by 1946 it appeared feasible 
to invoke a different principle: the "social contract" (as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau named it), whereby government is conceived to exist by virtue 
of a tacit agreement with each individual governed. While the Emperor 
remained as a tangible rallying point for his people, he was declared in 
the new Constitution to "derive his position from ilie will of the people 
with whom resides sovereign power" (Article 1). Insofar as this prin- 
ciple enjoys a measure of accepunce in Japan today, it demonstrates 
that governmental legitimacy is an issue subject to change along with 
Che changing values of the society. Vet legitimacy through popular 
sovereignty it not a concept that is readily understood by the majority 
of the Japanese or fully believed in by those in power. 

The unity of the Japanese people under the Emperor in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries vvas reinforced by strong feelings of 
nationalism. In Europe, nationalists sometimes were commoner in 
revolt against irresponsible aristocratic regimes (as in France or Ger- 
many) or sometimes were subject peoples in rebellion against alien 
masters (as within the Hapbujg or Ottoman empires); in either case, 
their assertion of the right of a homogeneous people to unified self- 
government could be realized only by shattering an earlier r^me. But 
the Japanese already had their autonomy, and their nationalists sought 
not to Upset the regime but to support it against the outer world, first 
to repel would-be foreign aggressors and later to venture out into the 
competition for empire. \Vhat made ilieir resemblance to nationalists 
efsewhere strong was ilieir sense of striving upward from a poiicion ol 
inferiority to attain their rightful international standing. For this they 
were prepared to accede to tlie government’s demand for loyalty, disa- 
plincd industry, and the sacrifice of individual wants. In postwar years, 
the nationalist spirit flicken only weakly and in isolated individuals or 
small groups; it is yet early to forecast iu cxunctlon, however, until 
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settling for binge compromises, meekly capitulating in consensus, or 
protesting against the "ijranny of the majority.” In critical disagree- 
ments, this protest may still break out into violence. In the abstract, 
the public deplores violence, yet in particular cases the culprit who 
is unssvetvingly sincere or who repents his rash action finds a measure 
of forgiveness even among the opposition. 

In sum, few citizens feel an impassioned responsibility for politics; 
their tendency is to lease matters to the professionals, at least between 
elections. Having voted for the man rather than for his program, most 
electors not wedded to an ideology make few demands for farsighted 
policy or strong leadership; hence, few candidates work hard to present 
an image of statesmanship or develop a stand on many issues but, in- 
stead, deal pragmatically with issues apt to gain their reelection on the 
basis of personal connections and compromise. It is probably in the 
attitude toward government and political leaden and in the practice of 
political decision making that some of the greatest contrasts between 
politics in Japan and in the United Sutes are to be found. And tliesc 
contrasts provide political scientisu with constant substance for discus' 
sion as to their meaning and whether or not the remnants of traditional 
political behavior in Japan should be deplored or accepted as inevitable 
or desirable. 

POLITICAL INPUT: 

HOW PERSONS AND PROBLEMS 
ENTER THE POLITICAL PROCESS 
The Election Process 

SUFFRAGE. Japan's political system since 1889, being that of a con- 
stitutional monardiy witJi an elected Diet, has made die electoral system 
one of the prime mediods by which the individual citizen has been 
given a public voice in government- Despite anti-Establishment criticism 
that the government has been slow in meeting die desires of the people 
for an expanded and jsoh'tically significant vote, it is also true that tlterc 
has been a steady expansion of the electorate since the first election in 
i8()o. At that lime the lower house was elected by male citizens twenty- 
five years of age or over who had paid Tt^ in land tax (for one year) or 
in income tax (for three yean) and who had resided in ilie electoral 
district for at least one year. Only about 450,000 persons, or t to 2 per 
cent of the population, comprising mainly brge landowners and some 
businessmen, met these qualifications. Restrictions, csi>ccijlly in tax 
qualifications, were gradually relaxed under pressure from uiban dis- 
tricts and business interests, and the domination of the landowning 
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inteiest in the Diet was overcome by amendments to the Election Law 
in 1900 and 1919. In 1925, universal manhood suffrage gave all males 
ttveni)-fi\e )ears of age and older (excepting soldiers, indigents, and 
some othen) the right to sote; any male thirty jears of age or older 
was eligible for office. More than 13 million persons (about 20 per cent 
of the population) were entitled to vote in the election of 1928. The 
next large increase in the electorate occurred in 1945, when women 
nt won the right to sote and the age limit dropped to twenty yean. 
Qualified voters now comprise more than 50 per cent of the population. 

Expansion of the electorate, along with other changes, has given 
electmns growing importance in the political system. Besides making 
po itiaans in general more sensitire to public opinion, it has opened 
the way for proletarian political pnies asowedly dedicated to die cause 
of depressed classes. Moreover, whereas elected lepresentatises. compris- 
ing uie lower house prior to 1946. did not control major decisions, these 
representatnes, now comprising the entire Diet, are designated in the 
constitution « the sole law-making organ of the state” (Article 41). 
and referendum righu in local and na.lonal government in 
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so that efforts to change it since its adoption in 1947 and confirmation 
in 1950 hafe all failed. For instance, the consersatise Liberal Demo- 
crats would prefer smaller districts, while Socialists would gain more 
from larger ones. However viewed, the s)stem gives rise to unusual 
problems. Should too many candidates be entered by the campaign 
manager of one party in a race in his distnct, the spread of votes may 
weaken the position of all, whereas if too few candidates are entered, 
they may pull enough excess votes to have elected still another candi- 
date. In the first case, a weaker party’s candidate may squeeze into a 
winning position because the opposition manager’s optimism split the 
stronger patty’s strength too finely: >n the second, his caution will give 
a seat away to a weaker party’s candidate by default. This dilemma can- 
not rise in a single-mcraber-consiiiuency system like ours; the multi- 
member system also discourages running a very strong candidate teamed 
vvith weaker ones from the same pany, for this would mean tliat Ure 
popular man would hurt the others by drawing off mote votes than he 
actually needed for election. This comptomhe system operates inher- 
ently to the disadvantage of strong candidates and strong, disciplined 
parties, since it requires competition among memben of the same party. 

Reapportionmenc of represenucives has not taken place since 1947, 
although the country has experienced large-scale population shifts, par- 
ticularly into urban areas. Cities had not yet recovered their wartime 
evacuees in 1947. and they have since received a large inBux of migrants 
into their industries and businesses, sometimes doubling in the 1930- 
1960 decade while rural election disiricu showed almost no clrange. 
Since no realloaiion of seats in the lower house has been made to 
rcfiecl these changes, there are such gross inequaUues of the sort famlUar 
in American state legislatures that meiropoliian areas are seriously 
underrepresented. One vote in a rural election distria near Kobe, for 
instance, is worth about three votes in Kobe’s election district itself. 
Failure to reapportion has not been an oversight, of course. The con- 
servatives. now holding a comfortable majority in the House of Rep- 
resencatives, have their main strength in rural districu. where any 
change would jeopardire their advantage, and so have no intention of 
permitting sudt a cliange in the Election Law. 

The up|>er house, or House of Councilors, of Uie Diet consists of 330 
members who are elected, but on a basis different from die representa- 
tives. In die nation at large too members are elected; the remaining 150 
are elected from the forty-six preleciures, each of which returns 2 to 8 
members. 

Local government comisu of two levels, prc/courcs and munidjiaJities 
(cities, towns, and villagcv). The governors and assemblies of prclec- 
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tures and the ma)o>s and assemblies of iniinitii)alit]es all stand for 
public election^ Prior to the postwar pciiotl, a laiije proiiortloii of local 
^sernment offices, as svell as membership in the tipper house of the 
uiet, was appointisc and out of reach of the sotini,' public. Thus the 
I^siwar re orms extended by a consideiable degree the operation of 
bie effort to make goscrnment more "responsi- 

VOTER PARTICIPATION. Voting IS made casy bv the automatic 
reg straiion of qualified voters. Esen so. Uie Japanese record of pariici- 
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against each other in the House o£ Representatites, where they could 
exert little more than ncgathe effect on die affairs of state. In the ixist- 
ivar climate, by contrast, in which an important amount of gosern- 
mental action issues from the new House of Reprcsentatiies, parties 
play a significant and positive role. 

It is a bit unfair or misleading, however, to view Japanese political 
parties iviih some of the presuppositioru derived, say, from American 
party behavior. First, there is an entirely different relatiie balance; 
Japan’s party S)-stem is neither a two-party s)stem nor a multiparty 
system in the usual sense, for through its various advantages the con- 
sen-atite Liberal Democratic Patty enjoys persistent and strong pre- 
eminence over all others. In national elections since 1947 this party 
has consistently won 60 per cent or more oE the total sote lor seats 
in the House ol Representathes and controlled slightly less tlian two- 
thirds of the seats in the House of Councilors, Consers-ative strengUi is 
even greater at the levels of the prefectures and munidpalities. In bodi 
local and nadonal elections, a good many candidates run as indefiend- 
ents but must be classed with the conservatives, so Uia> actual conserva- 
tive strength includes virtually the entire pcrccnuge of votes or scats 
not won by opposition parties, most of whicli are of progressive or 
left-wing aEEliaiion. These progressive parties have shared about 35 to 39 
per cent of the votes (19 to 35 per cent of the seats) in the House of 
Representatives, never more than 35 per cent of the votes (32 per cent of 
the seats) in the prelectuml assemblies, and only 13 per cent of the votes 
(5 per cent of the seats) in the municipalities. It is true that progressive 
strength has gradually been curving upward at each of these levcb. yet 
these several parties ate far from offering a serious challenge to the 
majority position of the conservauves. particularly since their attempts 
to form coalitions have been unsuccessful and they are split as far 
apart from each other as they arc from the conservatives. /Vs the jajsa- 
nese say in vtvy jest about their postwar party siluation, it is a "ti,^- 
party system.” 

A second presupposition about parties in the United Slates that fits 
Japan even more poorly is that parties ate organi/ations of the voting 
{)ublic. No Japanese l>ariy is a mass membership party. The Liberal 
Democratic Party, claiming a registered njcmbenhJp of about j,5t«.txJo 
in 1959, is believed by most observers to luve much fewer membeis, 
|>etl)a}ts 300.000. Tliit membership is very active only during cauipaigm; 
at otlicr limes, the branches tlut ate claimed to exist in 94 t<r cent 
of the local muiiicijvalities are mostly donnani. "rhe Socialist Patty's 
wcmbcivhip rci>oitcdIy totals about fifty tltausand, oiganitcd in Itm 
U taii onc-tltird of die citja, tov»ns, villages, and ditiricu. Membership 
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in Uie Communist Parly may nsc to about ninety thousand (it main- 
lams botli registered and iionicgistctcd ineiiibers: so its membership is 
especially difficult to estimate). These lotah indeed lorm a small propor- 
tion o£ the electorate. In lact, it r.-ould be no great exaggeration to say 
that professional politicians and administrators comprise most ol the 
membership of Japan’s (lolitical patties: the patties ate consequently 
more in I he nature ol parliamentary patties 0|ieraling mainly in Tokyo. 
The risiial rolcr, like a bettor at a horse race, may lake a mote or less 
keen rntetest in die lorltinet ol cooienden running under the "colors" 
of a party but hardly considers himself a feilow tiicmhcr. 

, ^ .™''\'^kding presupposition based on American experience ii 
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suipkion bj' ihe auiocrutc oligarchs ol ilie goicnimcnt. The t\»o 
original jjaiiics noiieihelcu (ic\eloi>eil a icclmiquc ot obsiiuction. 
through negathc action on hudgcu and no-confidcncc >otcs. Utat by 
1896 made the go\cmnieut tempt tlicm to come to terms by odcring 
iwsitions to their leaders. Mcauv^hile. ai local Icsels, parties cxcrcisetl 
some influence by mosing memben into bureaucracies. Tlius, before 
1900 Uie pattern was set ot panics as harassing forces ])rtmarily loyal 
to a jrarticular leader whose tank rivaled that of tlie oligareJu bur w])o 
was usually at odds with the goseniing cliques (even though the leader 
might partidpare i/i a coaiirion goteroment). 

Party leaden comprised only one of seseral leadership groii{»: (1) 
civilian oh'garclis of the government, (s) profcssionalired mitiiary 
leaders. (3) occupants of the higher ranks of the bureaucracy, (4) leaders 
of big business (uribahu), (5) the hereditary peerage, and (6) |wlitical 
party leaders. Tlie Constitution of 1889 clearly limited their role in the 
House of Representatives. Tlie other giouyss in government (excejit for 
the zaiboUu, who were more indifferent to jiolitics) were unitedly 
o]q)oscd to any significant exteruion of |>arty {x>wer. Nonetlielcss, die 
party leaden, speaking for "the |>eople" it> a naiional and Jntemational 
climate of rising {Mlitical expectations, exploited Uieir limited role to 
such good effect that they won inenasing {x>uer. From to the 
[Mwer of political parties was high enough to call forth the belief that 
parliamentary goveniment was winning over authoritarian rule. Vet, 
as Professor Ward obsencs: * 

... It would be a serious error to regard ihh as a triumph of ‘'hberaliim". 
Tile programs and performance of the parties dial achieved a brief victory 
in the late tweniies were not very liberal by eiilier American or Japanese 
standards. Ideologically, these parlies were quite cunseriache. They wcie 
much more inicreiied in acliicving and exploiting power than in implement- 
ing demooratic policies, cither dotncsticaMy or in foreign reiauons. They 
produced feve ouutanding leatlen and. by neglecting or outraging major 
seaions of Japanese public opinion, they contributed to the authoritarian 
resurgence of the thirties. 

Under die ‘■audioriiarian resurgence’* that led from the assassination 
of Prime Minister Inukai Ki (TsujoshiJ on .May 15, igjs, through 
increasingly r^tnented years to crushing miliury defeat in r945. Japan 
became totalitarian in its political structure but had no parallel to 
die Nazi or Fascist parties of Germany or Italy. Party power was increas- 
ingly repressed, and the patties ihemsehes were forcibly dissolved in 
the active war period between 1940 and 1945. The Imperial Rule Assist- 
s IV'ard and Macridis, Qp- ol., p. a;^ 
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ance /\ssodauoii (Taisei YokusanLai). ttbich svas organized by Premier 
Konoe Fumimaro to replace the parties, was not a party in e\en the 
broadest sense. Rather, it sened as a mechanism for regimenting po- 
litical figures of all t)pes under goiemment control. Thus the esolu- 
tion of the parties was cut short at the still relathely )outhful stage 
reviewed abo\e, and it is hardly surprising that their postwar character, 
e\ea in a situation of greatly expanded poster, bears the stamp of this 
heritage rather than conformance to the structure and function of 
parties in one or another of the nations of Europe or ,\merica. 


LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY (JIYU SIINSHUTO). This 
party, of a consenaiise orientation, was amalgamated in 1955 from the 
Liber^ and the Democratic panics. As noted before, it is more or less 
a parliamentary pany with rather modest and mainly professional mem- 
bership csen though it is well experienced in sleeping the winning 
p a^ at the polls. Centered in Tokyo, it has as its ofiicers leading pro- 
fessional politicians; the office of president usually is held by the Prime 
^Imute^. A party congress meeiing in Tokyo selects officers and irielJs 
u ‘^te authority, though a Diet delegation, or caucus of members 
0 Dg seau in both houses, is influential. Tlie party, especially 
roug Its Poliiial Research Committee, sets its policies and uses the 
iniplcmcnt them in legislation, enforcing 
almost automatic toting conformance on matters agreed on in party cir- 
cles, under threat of expulsion to rebels, 
lu ue more a maiter ol sptculalion Uian ol Imoalidge. but 

u no doubt that large sums are consumed, especially in election 
“ required by bw reteal that contributions in 
reMri»-H / ^*'57 billion (J6.6 million); a higher rate t»-as 

t»as len-- ^ ® of >959- an election year. Some 60 per cent 

more Mrh from business firms at Yio million or 

suDDort re ohsertets differ in specubting about the amount of 

or^iTsuoo^'^ m ad^tion. either in coten fund raising by the part) 
as much^^i campaigners or betions; this sum is perhaps 

larly regaled w tsealthY^T" consertaUte party is popu- 

ness. There ? through its dose connections svith big busi- 

cial means appear°to sn pam of this view: finan- 

Liberal Dem^nr exrJ^ estimate is dut 

amounted to Tm re.ii ‘9®® general election campaign 

members eet hneSr.^. ^ candidate), and both the party and iu 
assumption, hovteie espedally from the laiihatju. The fmther 

in its political inte ** business is concerted and homogeneous 

Bein» a looce . “ “ 0'C*s*mplified. 

CO uoQ of fanioiu held precariously together for cam- 
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paipi and legislative strategy, the Liberal Democratic Party itself is less 
homogeneous than is implied by the foregoing summary of o^gani^ation. 
At least eight major factions composed of sixteen to fifiy-fi\e persons 
each were identifiable in 1962, each waUing and anxious to hase its 
leader supplant Ikeda Hayato as Prime Minister and party president. 
The delicate balance of power among these factions, reflected in com- 
promise appointments to oflice and compromise policies, makes each 
faction leader an im{X)rtani |>erson. Since four or fi\e must agree in 
order to carry any important decision, dissidence among factions can- 
not be ignored. Consequent)}, most important maiten are decided on 
the basis of complicated compromises, which by fully satisfying no one 
lease the party in a constant state of precarious adherence to its policies. 

Analysis of the social and professional backgrounds of 298 Liberal 
Democrats holding seats in the lower house of the Diet in 195^1959 
prosides additional insight into the character of party leadership.* These 
men svere professionals, elected 10 the same office for an average of 4.6 
terms. Their aserage age was fifty-sesen years; 81 per cent were college 
graduates, of whom half were from national or public unisenities or 
colleges, especially Tokyo Univeniiy. More than half of the total (52 
per cent) had business backgrounds, usually of an executive nature, 
while only 19 per cent claimed backgrounds in agriculture->an interest- 
ingly negative correlation srith the party’s sources of voting support, in 
which the rural share is high. Previous careen as bureaucrats were re- 
corded for s 6 per cent. Afany v^-ere experienced officeholders at loner 
levels: in prefectural assemblies (18 per cent) or at the city, town, and 
village level (a6 per cent). 

These Endings throw some explicit light on characteristics often al- 
leged in more general and sweeping terms. Liberal Democratic Parly 
leaders do, indeed, have strong personal associations with business. The 
allegation that excessive weight in pany councils is carried by ex- 
bureaucrats of an age to have been made authoritarian and reactionary 
through prewar experience can be supported in some measure from 
diese figures, buc interpretation should also take into account the 
fact that a law-enforced retirement age in the postwar bureaucracy 
stimulates a drift of retired bureaucrats into elective politics without 
discernible selection as to political persuasion or temperament. 

By AmerJesn standards, the program of the Liberal Democratic Party 
as of the early 1960$ was not noubly conservative but had a clearly 
pragmatic character, suitably vague at many poinu. Its compromise 

*Dau on Liberal Dcraocracs and SocJtUsU are based priman}} on Robezt A. Scalapino 
and Masumi Junnosuke, Fariies and Polilia in Conlrniporary Japan, Berkeley. 
CaliL, rgde, pp. 
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character and its missions rejected internal as well as external strategies 
of expediency. Tlie program stressed, with pride, the party’s role in 
maintaining prosperity and called for an annual economic growth rate 
of 9 per cent (tied to a policy of doubled national income between i960 
and 1970 enunciated by Prime Minister Ikeda); it paid heed to public 
welfare and called for a scheme of road construction. Most open to 
attack from the Socialist side was the party's full support of the United 
States-Japan Mutual Security Treaty, of close association with the 
United States, of a pro-Westem international policy, and of the estab- 
lishment of political neutrality in the public schools and universities. 

JAPANESE SOCIALIST PARTY (nIHON SHAKAITO). Only 
since 1945 have parties of the left been significantly strong in Japan, 
but in this period they have formed the major opposition to conserva- 
ri\e coalitions and even briefly (1947-1948) put their leader, Katayama 
euu, into the Prime Minister's Office at the head of a weak coalition 
Cabinet Centered in Tokyo like the conservative party, the Socialist 
any is a coalition since 1955 of formerly separate right-wing and left- 
wing factions, The chairman of the Central Executive Committee (in 
p ace of a president) is head of the party. An annual congress charged 
with setting basic party policies dependably provides a more vitriolic 
show than the Liberal Democratic Party congress, for the strong doc- 
trinal commitment of both wings of the pany (or of all five main fac- 
tions) repeatedly forces a debate on whether the party should sund for 
class interests instead of national inierests. what relation it should de- 
velop with the workers' unions, and other long-range issues. Members 
Who hold seats in the Diet are rigidly obliged to vote in conformance 
Willi party policy on matters on which policy has been established. 

Less opulent than the Liberal Democratic Party, the Socialist Party 
leported contributions and campaign expenditures of barely more than 
one tenth of the amount repotted for the same period (1958-1960) by 
he conservatwes. According to the report, foUowing a major contribu- 
on (21,3 million) from the General Council of Trade Unions (Sohyo), 
'""^nbutions of T3 million to T5.3 million, but 47 per 
f all contributions were in much smaller amounu. Estimates of 
>960 fell near ¥2.5 million per candidate. 
Uhpr '^““n«ses do contribute to both the Socialist and the 

memS parties, the Sodalisu hope to regularire individual 

on^nia"Mn^° factional dhisions, the Socialist Party has an unceitain 
b™,J ■“‘‘“'“P- "■‘“■Sh it !». .thieved ihe repu.ation of 

bt.ng .he „„„ Socahu- of all ,„eh pa.iie, in .he vorU, and doe- 
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uinal issues most often form the basis of the splits among its factions. 

Social and professional backgrounds reported by 168 Socialists hold- 
ing scats in the Diet furnish a composite picture quite in contrast at 
key points to that of die Liberal Democrats reviewed above. They, too, 
were professionals but with a lower average tenure of office (3.8 terms). 
TTieir average age was fifty-two; 62 |)er cent were college graduates, 
about half from national universities but fewer from Tokjo University 
than was the case widi the Liberal Democrats. Only 18 per cent had 
business backgrounds, 10 per cent came from agriculture (e.g.. as leaders 
of cooperative associations), and 50 per cent reported union back- 
grounds. Only 4 per cent had previous careen as bureaucrats. Roughly 
comparable to that of the Liberal Democrati was the amount of previous 
elective officeholding at lower levels (27 per cent in prefectural assem- 
blies or in cities, towns, and villages). Tliis piofessionalized body is 
dearly linked more dosely with labor than with business, in contrast 
with the Liberal Democrats. Yet. as is dear from their reported college 
training, the Sodalist leaden are by no means workcn who have risen 
through shops, factories, and mines; rather, they are professional, edu- 
cated spokesmen for masses whose life experiences are very different 
from their own. 

Although domestic polides opposed to big business and solidtous of 
small businessmen and low-income groups are part of the Socialist plat- 
form, greater ittess has been laid on the foreign planks of their plat- 
form. which oppose Japan's proUnited States and proWestem stance 
and favor a “positive neutralism." The latter position calls for at least 
the abrogation of the United States-Japan Mutual Security Treaty, the 
withdrawal of United States Armed Forces, and measures of disarma- 
ment. The party wants closer relations vvitli the Chinese People's Re- 
public and the U.S.S.R, Placed in direct opposition to the Liberal 
Democratic government on all these foreign-policy issues, the Sodalists 
have fell driven to mass demonsuations, riots, and violence that have 
attracted worldvvide attention to their confrontation and brought not 
a little criticism for their tactics. 

Japanese democratic socialist party (nihon min- 
SHU SHAKAJTO). Briefer mention may be made of this party, a 
right-wing Socialist splinter from the main Socialist Party that was 
formed in i960, although it has attracted the interest of American stu- 
denu of politics both because of its moderate stance and because of 
its promise of developing a pragmatic program focused more strongly 
on issues than on doctrine (as with the Sodalisu) or on tactics for 
garnering power (as with the Liberal Democrats). It is organized much 
like the Sodalist Party. ^Vith experienced politicians at the core, its 
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candidates were somewhat better financed than the Socialists in i960 
(an estimated T5 million was spent for the aierage candidate). The 
party leans on the moderate labor groups. Its leadership has fewer 
memben with union and college backgrounds and a higher proportion 
of fomer elective officials from lower levels. The party program strikes 
a moderate note between those of the two larger parties, eschewing neu- 
tralism but seeking the modification of the United States-Japan Mu- 
Treaty in foreign policy and the implementation of 
socialism for the masses, not merely the working class, in domestic 
policy. " 

Beginnmg with 40 seats shared among its members just before the 
i960 election, the Democratic Socialist Party had a serious setback, win- 
ning on y 17 seats from that election, lu future looked insecure and 
■^not brightened in the i960 local ejections, in which, from having 
forty-six prefectures, the party 
nariif^h to be seen whether the 

pa^havmg neither the vested electoral strength of the conservatives 
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Worth mention for its impau on the electoral scene, although not a 
political party in any strict sense, is the reli^ous mosement Sokagakkai. 
It may be regarded as a lay mosement for consenion to the Nichiren- 
sho sect of Buddhism, fonned about and suppressed during the 
latter half of ^Vorld "War II, but rising with remarkable sigor to a 
claimed membeisJjip of almost 3 million by 1962. Its religious doctrine 
is hazy and puzzling as to details, but its adherents stiise for faith in 
beauty, good, and benefit; the last-named virtue includes phjsical heal- 
ing and business success. The sect clearly stands for the achievement 
of these values in this world, and it advocates and practices direct 
action for the sodal welfare of its membets. A declared aim is to make 
Nichiren-sho the national religion of Japan. The sect's leadership ex- 
pects and receives from its members well-disciplined performance of 
various functions, including proselyting, fund raising, and social welfare 
activities, together with prayer and other religious obsen'ances. The 
Sokagakkai entered politics as the Romeikai in the 1955 local elections 
with surprising initial success, then got 3 out of 4 of iu candidates into 
the House of Councilors in 1956: by 1962. it had 15 memben seated 
in the House of Councilon. In the 1963 elections, its membership in 
the prefectural assemblies rose from 3 to 56 of Uie total of s,688 in 
forty-six prefectures. What attracts wide attention is the duciplined 
response of the memben, whose strategically directed votes have placed 
almost every person in office who bas stood as a candidate. The Socialist 
Party leaden show concern not merely out of fear of being overtaken 
in numbers, but also because Sokagakkai candidates, after being elected 
by “floating votes" from economically depressed and discontented “little 
people” irhom the Socialists would like to woo, turn around and vote 
with the conservatives on most issues other than ones bearing on war 
(the United States-Japan Mutual Security Treaty), \iolence (amend- 
ment of the Police Law), and reparations. 

SU&tMARV OF POLITICAL PARTY FEATURES AND PROS- 
LEMS. To a great extent, the major Japanese political parties take 
their color from the individttals and factions of professional politicians 
that form their heart. They cohere as panics because of tactical consid- 
eiations and despite much internal dissension on issues or programs iti 
order to compete in the Diet and canii>aign most effectively. Thus uhai 
unity Fx«M « aroojjg tJje Liberal Democratic factions is virtually forced 
on them by llie existence of the Socialbt Party, and vice veisa. The 
Liberal Democrats ate pragmatic, die Socialists doctrinal: yet the very 
insisteme on dieoiy makes it harder for the latter to reach agicemeni 
on specific iwliucal issues than for the practically oriented tonsersa- 
lives to do so. Under such circumstances it is dilhcult tor a i>ati) to 
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athicsc a particularized coheshe piogram rising out of long-range issues. 
Leaders must give fint attention to the uneasy coalition lliat supjroru 
them, a fact which produces blurred compromises; and second atten- 
tion to opposing the major ri\al party, a fact which produces indexible 
jxKitions, far apart, with little recognition of common ground on which 
to pursue conduct of state. 

Each major party, hasing professional politicians as its bones and 
flesh, is primarily and narrowly concerned with what goes on in legisla- 
tive circles in Tokyo. Neither is an organization with mass member- 
ship; neidicr has grass roots or carries Its full national personality 
dearly into prefectural and municipal or \illage elections. The soling 
(lublic, therefore, is not enticed into des-eloping a close sense of identifi- 
cation esen with the parly it may regularly support. Each party is awaic 
of the hazards inherent in such a ]»ychoIogical distance but has found 
no means of reducing it efiectisely. 

Despite the limitations implied in these paragraphs, postwar Japan 
leans heasily on iu political parties to furnish leadership for the nation. 
\Vhen, at the end of World War II, the peerage and military elites 
were eliminated and the advisers to the Emperor were cut off from 
direct pariidpaiion in the |>olitical process, leadership functions de- 
volved on three main groups: i»litical parlies, the civil bureaucracy, 
and biuincss. Whatever the coiidiUons in the ’'triumviraie" that may 
inhibu men from ruing to their highest capadiy of courage, foresight, 
and dispauionate judgment, these three groups are nonetheless die 
primary souroa upon which Japan now relics for statesmanship and 
guidance. ‘ 
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but a group expression is often more continuous and more elfectisc. 
Political interest groups, consequently, multiply to fill the gap and, 
in behalf of specific interests, to speak, to administrators, legislaton, and 
the publia Some form of interest representation exists in any society, 
but it is in the more modern sodeiies that the political interest group 
becomes ‘'s)stematically organized, relatively impeisonal in style, con- 
tinuous, public, and focuses on larger tarots" rather than on "person- 
alized, episodic, private, local, and diffuse" objectives ^ 

Japanese interest groups fall into both modem and premodem cate- 
gories. As might be predicted from the large, diversified, and relatively 
impersonal quality of metropolitan centers, modem political interest 
groups are about as frequent and conspicuous there as in large modem 
cities anywhere. Modem interest groups have been appearing in rural 
Japan also, however, as the pace of modernization in agricultural and 
forestry areas continues. Conveisely, though interest groups of the tra- 
ditional sort are most frequent outside cities, they have not by any 
means disappeared from urban areas. Hence, while we suggest an urban- 
rural distinction here, it is only approximately true, although the 
nation as a whole can be said to exhibit a dualistic character with 
respect to political interest groups. 

Some interest groups are local because their problems are within the 
competence of local or prefectural governments. In the countryside, for 
instance, there are a multitude of irrigation cooperatives, while the larger 
cities can be viewed as a network of groups organized around profes- 
sions and trades, some subdivided by wards and shopping districu. 
Local battles to be resolved by the city council or the village assembly 
or by conferences among mayors may be fought at this level. The exut- 
cnee of parallel interests in other parts of the country, however, often 
leads to federation to reach objectives at the national level or may 
link local groups to national organizations that have some rommon 
interests. In this context can be seen some of the contrasts between 
traditional and modem patterns, which pose a dilemma of choice to 
politicians, attracted as tliey are to any unit or group that holds out the 
promise of a bloc of votes and tlie possibility of finanaal support In the 
country, especially, the astute old-time politician would attempt to build 
a ]‘ban, an area witliin his electoral district where he could depend on 
large bloa of votes for himself or for persons or measure deignated 
by him. To control hi, /.'tan he needed on orgennanon of 1'"“'"““ 
"ho vere pemons of mliuence loolly. and through them he «ouU 
distribute favors or money in return for voter loyalty, as vve as a 
"iwrl-bairel" techniques of clianneling advanuge to his locality. A 

aiij Maciidis, op. fit., p. 8<x 
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}tban is naturally more difficult to maintain in a city, where voters 
move in and out at a greater rate and have more diverse interests; 
and the jiban system was hurt by the postivar adoption of multimember 
electoral districts for the House of Representatives. Problems first en- 
countered in the cities are now fadng politicians in districts that are 
predominantly rural but in which industrial or business development is 
occurring (notably those areas chosen for industrial decentralization). 
Local politicians cannot represent equally all the diverse interests, some 
local and some national, held by voters in such districts. Jiban, conse- 
quently, are weakening or even becoming obsolete in a great many 
rural localities. 


On a national scale in the countryside prior to World W'ar II, tire 
Im^iial Agricultural Association (Teikoku Nokai) served for the dis- 
m uuon of subsidies to agriculture and for communication between the 
1 inistry of Agriculture and farmers; it was politically conservative and 
was assumed to be dominated by landlords. Tenant unions emerging in 
e jgsos tned to force the reduction of land rents through court action, 
emonslrations, and violenre; the Japanese Fannen Union, founded in 
9»s, in wits this tradition and is connected with various socialist 
causes and parties. Since the war. other associations and cooperative 
marketing, purcliasing, insurance, and forestry and 
as interest ^ups. Federations of agricultural cooperatives, which 
Sovemmenial consideration for their 
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through publishing or using the mass media; or by making contact with 
political leaden. The most influential among these groups, and perhaps 
foremost among all the pressure groups of Japan, is the Nikkeiren. 

Labor is characteristically organized in a large number of enterprise 
unions (units limited to one company and including most or all of its 
permanent employees) instead of industrysvide trade unions. Most 
unions are linked into nationrride federations, headed by oifidals whose 
outlook is strongly flavored by Marxist conceptions. The Japanese pat- 
tern of labor organization, added to traditions that give negotiations 
with management rather different (unctions than in the United States 
and coupled with the left-leaning character of their federations, leads 
labor to stress political action, as compared with collective bargaining, 
in the effort to gain its objeciix'cs. In any case, thousands of unionized 
employees of railroads, schools, and other enterprises have the govern- 
ment as their employer. Thus, Japan's labor federations are active and 
powerful pressure groups. The most political in its orientation is the 
largest federation, the General Council of Trade Unions (Sohyo), repre- 
senting 3,800.000 members, or about half of the unionized workers in 
Japan. Its major rival is the General Council of Japan Labor Organiza- 
tions (Ddmei Kaigi, formerly Zenro), representing 1,400,000 members. 
The latter is linked with the Democratic Socialist Party; it is politically 
more moderate and puts greater stress on economic action than Sdhy6, 
which is the prime backer and financer of the Socialist Party and has 
taken stands parallel with those of Uie left-wing Socialists. Besides these 
two federations, the Japanese Teachers Union (Nikkydso) and the Na- 
tional Student Federation (Zengakuren) have maintained very active 
political programs; each has figured in certain incidents of violence 
and sociferous demonstrations for Socialist causes or against gotem- 
ment policies. 

The belief is widespread that lobbies representing various interest 
groups regularly resort to corrupt techniques of influence; some in- 
stances have been revealed in inquiries or trials. Perhaps more general 
still are two types of relationships with individual government officials. 
Of the first type are the "captive” politicians who have turned to a 
pressure group for access to a bloc of votes and campaign contributions 
and who are expected, while in office, to give attention to its interest. 

A study of labor interest groups in 1959 identified 49 of the 467 repre- 
sentatiies and 48 of the 250 council^ in the Diet as being primarily 
representatives of particular unions. In less extreme instances, of course, 
the interest group is only one among numerous groups behind the 
candidate it supports. The second type of personal relationship occurs 
with bureaucrats. Labor unions and leftist interest groups have fewer 
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opportunities of this sort than business, agricultural, and professional 
groups; e.g., an organized farm group may have close relations with 
high-level officials in the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. In some 
sucli cases, the Ministry may have sponsored the formation of the group 
in question in order to hate a channel of administration and com- 
munication to its clientele throughout the country. 'While sudi a group 
IS today less the creature of its sponsoring ministry llian it may hate 
een in the 1930-1940 decade and may assume otlier functions, its ties 
with a group of ministry officials in Tokyo will naturally remain close 
an Then, when a bureaucrat retires from gosemment service, 

usua y on an inadequate |)cnsion, he may be enlisted into an important 
position in the group he used to regulate or service and negotiate in 
m behalf willi his former ministry colleagues. Failing sucli a position, 
he may run for elective offiie with support from the interest group. 
Such practias arc alleged to give rise to a good deal of personal in- 
fluence in the bureauaacy. 

fni^ ** much of tJre action of interest groups has tended to 
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ofliccs and insiiludons may be relath'cly ^caL or isolated from subsur- 
face levels where llic important power is wielded. Frequently die per- 
foiroance of govcniment « responsise to pressures or traditional 
practices which remain in the informal sectors of the {lolitical s)stcm 
widiout hating been giten s{»ce in the official charter. Such a variance 
between formal plan and actual performance is deiinitely true of Japa- 
nese government and will require our attention along with our inquiry 
into die formal organs of gotemmeni. 

The Constitutio/u o) Japan 

Among die rules agreed on to keep ]>oIitical contention within tolerable 
limits in a society. Uiose considered more fundamental than otiicrs tend 
to be separated into bodies of law that are difficult to alter. These 
bodies of most venerated principles are generally brought together in 
constitutions. In modem times, Japan has lived under two constitutions 
of vasdy different complexions, l^e fini, which is usually named for 
the ^feJjj era, was promulgated in 1889 and took effect in >890. it re- 
mained die basic law until die end of World War II. The second, now 
known simply as die ConsUiution of Japan, was promulgated in Novem- 
ber, ig(6, under most exceptional conditions following Japan’s defeat 
in that war. It is of some importance if we are to understand the issues 
that swirl around the present Constitution to perceive how it compares 
with die ^fciji Coiuiituiion in terms of political ideology and the struc- 
ture of government which it defines. 

THE MEiji CONSTITUTION. Japan’s first Constitution reflected 
die conviction of the leaders who came to power in 1868 that eflective 
domestic control and external security required a stable and modem 
system of government. Rejecting in fonn at least ihe traditional styles of 
government to which Japan had been accustomed, it nonetheless seemed 
to consolidate the jiosition of the oligarchs, most of whom were drawn 
from die Salsuma and Oidshu domains, ensuring the perpetuation of 
their audiority. Out of consideration for international public opinion 
and for opponents within die country, it made modest concessions to the 
principle of representative government. The government it created 
was thus strongly authoriiarian, yet it was also significantly different 
from previous Japanese patterns and within the range of variation 
acceptable among European states at a time when international opinion 
tolerated nations that were not notably liberal provided that they were 
capable of resolute action. 

The Meiji Constitution was conaived of as a gift from a benevolent 
Emperor to his people. It represented a theory of the state (AoAu/ai) 
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thereby ihe Emperor enibojicil lire stale aiij itat the so.ircc and repos- 
ilory ot all stale po«en. It tlius played up to and was temloried by 
bis spiritual authomy. which was based on the elaborate myth of legiti- 
mation that claimed that rule oter Japan was entrusted to the Em- 
ixror tlitough hit anecstots descended in unbroken continuity trom 
Aniaterasii Ontikami. the Sun Goddess. In theory, lliiti, the Conititu- 
lon established an extraordinarily eentraliied lyitem ol gotemment, lor 
all mini, tei. and oir,eials acted only as agenu ol the En,,wror. 
te , Japanese |iolitical Irajition, the most noiel 

0, ^x 7 'he etlablUlnnenl ol a bicameral Icgis- 

latt re. Membenhip the House ol Pee.,, the up, at, house, consisTed 

seiitaTes'nt i!"",'": '‘""i™ eollegially elected ntpre- 

ol the Im, ■ T hi nobility, itnjienal ap,iointccs, members 

Tlie V ” •^^p^cscntaihcs of ihe Jjiglicst taxpajen. 

r . l^^^prcsemaiisfs. Uie lower house, was ixspularly elected 

SiolTe'e IXP'i 'he legislatL 

tlidered slmir!" “T* r°''' the oligarelis 

uillered signiCeanlly Irani their politleal critics. 

branches of**ilie^ I’""®' dctcminc tlie oiganiration ol all 
Cablrer Tl'e ■»<». important agency was the 

pointcd'bv ifia '*'** l>«aded by a Prime *Minister ap- 

Twelse ministen tulvkc of the genro (cider statesmen), 

ccntialmne ihc <m * * <paMnienis, of ssluch the most imjsortaut for 
The Sr In? and education. 

SSr^-TeTat^erd^ 

".ns inaeasinplv i r entire educational system, whicli 

delegated ihc^Em ^ indoctrination. To Uie Cabinet was 

this arrangemem led to coll • *' impracticalily of 

tary authodcy however wa TI.c Emperor’s mili- 

of the Amiy^and Nasv' fl S^^eral stalls 

mmisten of War and the ‘1 functions. The 

Minister, but durin? tun * 'T selected by die Prime 

general staff. >930-19^5. die 

military services ronitt appointment. This meant that the 

of a Cabinet “ “erchoTera d^r™"' 

maTked“o?™;;r,r"‘‘ '‘l"” •>' "» htov con.titn.ion was 

")■ hut i„ the iLiml'L™. " 6 "“ (■“ Chapter 

Statutes, tliougli passed bv ib,. r»- to die houses of the Diet, 

veto, or they ecu d be nl^f 

y could be nullified tf the administration failed to p.ovide 
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implementing luiids in ilic biijgct. Tlic Emjjcror hail the right lo 
convoke. oj)Cn, clo$c, and prorogue the Diet and to dbtohe its House 
of RcptescniJtiscj. He declaml war, tnatie [K 2 ce, and concluded trea- 
ties. llic judiciar)' exercised its |>ostcr in his name. The scry im]>ottant 
poM-er of the budget was not held at the initiatise of the Diet, for Uic 
Diet had jwwcr only to approve. Nonetheless, by the shrewd exploita- 
tion of this slender right, liie House of Repicscntatiscs gradually won 
a greater share of political jxiwer. for by refusing to apptose the budget 
(wiiercujKin tJie gosemment was limited to o])crating wiili the budget 
of the previous year) it could tangibly hamjicr tbc gosemment's plans. 

In practice, thus, goveniincnt became something other than 
what was originally intended in the Meiji Constitution, though it 
retained its basically authoritarian, cenirali/cd character. Tlie Constitu- 
tion was supplemented by other legal documents alfecting goscromcnl 
organitation: the Imperial Household Law. im]>crial ordinances, and 
statute laws. I'he firai of these could not be supplatited or aaiemled by 
the Diet, and the second merely required approval by the Diet; only 
(he tlitttl originated in the Diet in theory, but in fact most statute laves 
were devised and pro])oscd to the Diet by administrators responsible 
only lo the Emperor. Insofar as die dccuion structure of government 
gradually altered, however, it changed less Uirough legislation than 
through evolving procedures, sudi as the negative power over the budget 
exploited by the House of Representatives, or tJiroiigh the emergence 
of decision-making bodies that had no constitutional or legal auihori* 
zaiion. 

These extralegal bodies were either advisory to the Emperor or held 
executive authority delegated from him: in either case they were out 
of the reach of both the Diet ami the Cabinet, and the imprecision of 
their limits of authority, in most cases, contributed to overlapping, 
obscurity, and rivalry in the operation of the government. The main 
advisory body was die informal group of elder statesmen (genro) and its 
successor after igaG IJiishin). The gentO v'crc lor the most pan “retired" 
Meiji leaders w-ho had been the real power behind die throne. Their 
opinions were asked on most important state decisions. No Premier was 
ever appointed except on their ncommendation. and several genro 
became premiers. Other advisory bodies were those bolding imperial 
household offices, the Imjreiial Family Council, and die Privy Council. 
The l.onl Kee]5er of the Privy Seal and the Imperial Household Min- 
ister together controlled access to die Emperor, since all appointments 
for imperial audiences had to be made through them. The military 
authority of the Emperor was delegated to the Supreme Command, 
comprising the chiefs of the General SuB and the Navy Stall, the field 
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marshals and fleet admirals, the Minister of War, and the Minister of 
the Navy, without whose advice the Emperor was, in the end, unable 
to act. Moreover, even though the two military ministers acted as mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, their function as members of the Supieme Com- 
mand responsible only to the Emperor came to mean tliat tlie military 
could act independently of the Cabinet or against it, whereas the Cabi- 
net, bearing collective responsibility, could not function so long as the 
General Staff or the Navy Staff failed to name a person (an officer on 
active duty) as Minister of War or Minister of the Navy, 

Judicial authority was constitutionally included in the sovereign 
povver of the Emperor, hfembers of ilie judiciary accordingly viewed 
their function as protecting his sovereignty. Autliority in local govern- 
ment was derived from the central government, for the Prime Minister 
appointed governors of the prefectures on the advice of the Home Min- 
istry. and the elective representatives in prefcclural assemblies had no 
power over the governors. In municipalities, although some measure of 
autonomy existed in that municipal assemblies were elective and in 
turn elected the raa>or, career buieaucrau usually ran the local govem- 
ment under the wide authority of the Home Ministry. The Ministry 
could dissolve all representative boards at local levels, although their 
members were popularly elected. 

In su^ the Meiji Constitution established a highly bureaucratic 
>stem of pvemment with diversified arms that encouraged professional 
nhtrn a high degree of centralization, yet it permitted 

simrlm. delegation of authority, so that the Emperor. 

‘ Constitution did make minimal concessions to popular 
of aiiih * " •'” go'crnment, it did not effectively impede the resurgence 
notewor""'"^*'" spearheaded by the militaJy fmm .93a on. It is 
officers’ r/‘ of truth" of die young 

aoDeal m nonm'liiary g'^'animenlal bodies made no 

The first ^apan after world star ii. 

Match 6 m.r ■°' “as published in Japan on 

Meiii Co'nslm ‘ tl “ Antendment to the 

aL eLt L ' " 1““' extraordinaiy 

its roots 1!p ,• A I . ^ Tcason called an imposed document, and 
To alkv tS fsIo-Amencan tradition, not in Japanese tradition, 
official rnder r^^n""- democratization. American higher 

Allied Powers (SCAPV ^*®'^^”**“*'* Supreme Commander for the 

oweis (SCAP). generally agreed that substantial changes in the 
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Meiji Constiiution would be needed. But when a Japanese commiltee 
appointed by the Cabinet in November, 1945, failed to present a draft 
very much different from the existing Constitution, the Government 
Section of SCAP produced in English the first draft of the present Japa- 
nese Constitution. The Japanese translation was then submitted to the 
Japanese for revision and adoption. On March 5. 1946, the Cabinet 
acceded under pressure to accept the Japanese translation as its own. 
Minor changes preceded its submission to the Diet, which overwhelm- 
ingly adopted it, though only after extensive debate. It was then pro- 
mulgated by die Emperor on November 3, 1946, to take effect six 
months later. Any odier course for the Japanese was almost out of the 
question, for it seemed likely that rejection would precipitate even 
more radical changes, not excluding possible abolition of the imperial 
institution. 

The Constitution, in a preamble and eleven diapiers comprising 103 
articles, provides for a sjscem of government that Wends in unique 
fashion elements familiar in American and Bruish tradition. Although 
it preserves most of (he prewar constitutional organs of government, its 
allocation of dedsion-maidng powers and procedures dramatically trans* 
forms their relationships. The preamble speaks in the name of the 
people, “in whom resides sovereign power.” It strips the Emperor of 
all political authority; it aeates both houses of die bicameral Diet 
through popular election and vests superior legislative and financial 
ixiwer in the lower house; it ensures that the Cabinet, in which execu- 
tive authority is concentrated, is responsible to the elected representa- 
dves; and it aeates an independent judiciary in the American pattern, 
vesting its Supreme Court with the power of judicial review of "the con- 
stitutionality of any law, order, regulation, or official act." With respect 
to local government, on which the Meiji Constitution was silent, it 
introduces the principle of local autonomy, granung rights and inde- 
pendence of government in sharp contrast with previous practice. It 
specifies in ambidous and idealistic detail a lung list of the rights and 
duties of the people. In Article 9 of Chapter II, unique among the 
world's national constitutions, it renounces war as a sovereign right. 

It is remarkable that this Constitution continues unchanged and diat 
it has been a workable document, considering the decisive changes it 
has imposed on the reluctant leaders of the Japanese government. Tak- 
ing also into account io origin and the fact that its very terminology, 
based on foreign concepts, is not immediately ludd in Japanese, it is not 
Surprising that there has been consunt pressure for revision. Revi- 
sionists, most numerous among tlie conservative leadership, advocate 
consdtutional recognition of Japan’s right to self-defense, redefiniuon 
of the status of the Emperor, reform of the House of Councilors, an 
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increase in the authority oi central government over local entities, an 
easier system oi constitutional amendment, and other changes. Most pro- 
pped changes are fairly moderate, none openly advocating a wholesale 
return to the system which this Constitution replaced. A Constitutional 
Investjption Commission appointed in 1956 under the Secretariat of 
the Prime Minister’s Office is believed to be about ready to submit 
recommendations. Tlie issue continues to be controversial in Japanese 
politics, for the progressive groups have united in opposition to amend- 
ment, alleging that even one apparently innocuous change will open 
the patli to repeated and drastic reactionary revision. 

The Constitution provides only the skeleton of government organiza- 
tion and is supplemented by a number of basic laws, more readily 
amended than the Constitution, that prescribe the actual nature and 
operations of major organs of government. These include tlie Imperial 
House Law, the National Diet Law. the Uw of the CourU, the Cabinet 
Law. the Finance Uw. the Public Office Election Law, and the Local 
Autonomy Law. These more specific laws combine with the Constitu- 
tion to give form to the present government of Japan. 


The Emperor 

The Emperor’s official lonccions ate clearly reslticred to acts that hate 
only cetemomal importance. His position is made subject to "the scill oi 
the initiative ol responsible goiern- 
ment officials, m accordance s.tlh their decisions. He is lesularly in- 
formed about matteia of stale, but his opinion about them it not offi- 
aally requested. Succession to she llitone must devolve on the eldest 
an down the dire« line oi descent; adoption stith the Imperial Family 
Imperial Family no longer possesses most of the 
alensive properly ,t held through World War II but depends lor its 
■°" “ '-oied annually by the Diet. Even so 

rre„.e“, r“““' »■ t'>= B'hish monarchy, 

tec the. 1 ^ Japanese, especially among the younger generation; 
Doinir,'" aytahul ■» P«>vid= a rallying 

comm' an r;™ In this role, the 

by man^r B ““""P'""' ™tilution has an importance that is valued 
Dy many reflective Japanese. 


The National Diet 

m U.e state, with 

F wer to make laws. Hie government, in consequence, is a par- 
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Uament-cenlered apparatus. The Diet’s two houses, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the House of Counofois. are formed by popular election. 
The organization of the upper bouse, or House of Councilors, repre- 
senu a compromise of views its the drafting of the Constitution, the 
Americans fasoring a unicameral l^islature, while the Japanese lead- 
ership wanted an appointive upper house or one representing professions 
and certain portions of the electorate. In the compromise, the House 
of Councilors comprises 250 members, of whom 150 ate elected from the 
forty-six prefectures treated as electoral districts. 2 from the smallest 
in population and up to 8 from ToLjo and Hokfaido; the remaining 
joo are chosen "at large," from all Japan treated as a single electoral 
district. Members' terms are six years long and ate staggered so that 
half of the memben are elected at ihree-yeax intervab. In practice;, 
some men of national stature win election in the national constituency: 
but the system makes it possible for national-scale pressure groups to 
back selected candidates, and the upper house u consequently as par- 
tisan as the lower house. 

The House of Representatives consbts of members elected as 
described above from 118 multimember districts for a four-year term. 
N’o postwar Diet has continued for iu full term before being dissolved 
by the Cabinet; so terms in actuality depend on political relations and 
are of indeterminate length. A Speaker and a Vice Speaker are dio&en 
from among the memben. normally from the majority and the toinoriiy 
parties, respectively. Committee organization has become important in 
accomplishing the business of the House: as in American practice, mem- 
bers are assigned to ilie committees, which generally parallel the divi- 
sions of the Cabinet, and chainuanshiiH ate allotted according to rela- 
tive party strengths in the House. 

The upper house is distinctly subordinated to the lower house. A bill 
b normally passed by both houses to become law, but the lower house 
can override rejection by the upper house with a iwo-Uiirds majority 
of those present. The lower house originates the budget, and its de- 
cision prevails on a simple majority vote if a joint coiamitiee of both 
houses cannot reconcile differences. Similaily, a majority vote is suf- 
ftcicnl to ensure selection of the Prime .Minister or raiificauan of a 
treaty against opposition by the upper house. Serious disagreemenu 
betvvccn the two houses have been rare, a circumstance that leads 
nrtufonuci to c/afm cftac the opper bouse as non- eomihuta} makes 
little or no distinctive contribution to the Icgislaiive pioceis. 

TltougU granted mucii new power, the Diet has not been quite the 
predominant driving force of goveintnem that it couU be in dveory. 
Two features of its ojicration illustrate this vciditt. First, iu "Uw- 
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maten' actually make few law but debate, publicize, and sometimes 
amend legislation that is initiated elsesthere: in the bureaucracy, the 
Cabinet, or the policy research committees ol the political parties, 
Ararding to one suney that studied i,&)o bills enacted by postwar 
Diets, only 30 per cent were pnx'ate bills (sponsored by members) and 
many of these had been previously drafted by bureaucrats or by party 
councils. A parallel situation, of couise, is not unfamiliar in many 
AVestem legislatures. Second, in plenary sessions the Diet usually just 
passes on decisions made in comniiuee, vriih rigid soting disdpline 
enforced on the members of each pany. Since the dominance enjoyed 
y the conservatise party makes passage or rejection of a bill readily 
predrjtable once it has come to a \ote. the '‘progresine~ minority 
^ had to develop skill in preventing a measure from coming to a 
progressives, in fact, face a grave for the un- 

likely prospett of their Mnning a majority in the foreseeable future 
m^th^ a peipetual minority. Either they wiU be eternally steam- 
roUeied by the disaplined vote of the conservatives if they foUow 
normal parbamentary piacuce, or. altemaUvely. they may nsoit to 
obs^moaui meth^ going as far as systematically planned violence 
e or on the sheets. The tumults which have arisen from the 
uctia ,dopmi to osei ol opposilion ato 

tto. ojnfideTO to toe legiUtoe pmeee, end ^ go.en.- 
moit Im freqiiaid)' been MriousI, dulen. 

lfSi>tiUoo, toe Diel he. a good many imponajit funaioto. 
?■ and inquiries it is supposed to exert continuous 

^ quality of governmental performance. It audits 

Tn-r ni *®®unts. and it is solely responsible for raising and spend- 
“ santinizes the annual budget biU with great 
** chooses the Prime Minister bom among its own 
^ resignation of the 

Diet ho ^ ^ general election by a vote of no-confidence, the 

Diet has lilumatc authority over the executive arm of the government. 

The Cabinet 

The numl^ a^toe body, toe Cabtoet, ii responsible to toe Diet. 
S^se.^ rll V a” " “ ‘S63 toe Cabinet consisted 

presided ore headed by toe Prime Minister. Tsrelse 

IZ 7 “““^ Motation. Justice, 

^.SSt^n Tri.de and Indnstty. 

Irimsponatton. Labor. Constmetion, Postal Semen, and Local An- 
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tonomy. The remaining five, ministets without portfolios (departments), 
headed various agencies of the administration. 

Tile Prime Minister and a majority of his ministers must be members 
of the Diet; all must be civilians. Sintz in the Diet, which selects the 
Prime Minister by vote, the decision of the House of Representatives 
prevails in case of disagreement, the Prime Minister normally comes 
from this house, and so do most members of his Cabinet, whom he 
selects after he has been chosen. Intraparty tensions, not to mention 
other political considerations, make his choice a delicate and exacting 
one. Although no law constrains his selection, the Prime Minister is 
usually the head of his party, thanks to a coalition between factions; 
so he must distribute ministerial plums in such a way as to gain 
maximum support for his own position. A strong Prime Minister, such 
as Yoshida Shigcru. fairly frequently reshuffled Cabinet posts without 
disaster to himself; in general, a Cabinet is more ephemeral in tenure 
tlian a Prime Minister, lasting ten or eleven months to his twenty-five 
or so (the average between 1946 and i960). All postwar Cabinets have 
been conservative but one, a weak Socialist-conservative coalition under 
Katayama Tetsu that lasted less than ten months in 1947-1948; hence, 
in a period of conservative dominance of the legislature, the House 
of Representatives' no-confidence vote has not normally caused the fall 
of a Cabinet. Rather, Cabineu have fallen either because of intraparty 
maneuvering or because of public unrest over policy or a scandal in 
government. Since Cabinet changes have meant only that one group 
of conservatives comes in to replace another, subility in major policies 
has been greater than might be expected from the frequent turnovers. 

Cabinet posts ate priied; so the punuit of harmony within the party 
through spreading these rewards around would be one important func- 
tion even if there were no others, but the Cabinet has notable fonnal 
responsibilities as well. A major task is preparing the annual budget. 
Others are the general conduct of government administration, domestic 
and foreign; preparing and submitting the vast majority of the bills 
considered by the Diet; and informing the Diet and the people of the 
state of the nation. Besides having a strong hand in formulating major 
policies, the Cabinet implement* the law with its orders, convokes 
extraordinary sessions of the Diet, arranges for general elections, and 
appoints justices of the Supreme Court. It thus enjoys extensive execu- 
tive powcK. 

The cabinet cannot, as in former days, run roughshod over other 
organs of government. Its merabeis are collectively responsible to the 
Diet, all being jointly answerable for the various official decisions or 
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policies: and tliey must attend sessions and answer questions about their 
administration i»hen officially requested to do so. The Diet may refuse 
to support legislation and force the resignation of the Cabinet. It is 
true that the Diet, or at least the membeis of the majority party, in 
practice tends to accept Cabinet leadership and gise firm support, both 
to hate access to party fatois and patronage from these high party 
officials and to atoid the high cost of campaigning for reelection in 
case a standoff impels the Cabinet to dissolte the Diet. But the docility 
of majoritj-party members as holders of Diet seats does not resohe 
their discords as members of factions within the party. The Cabinet 
continually faces pressure from dissident groups within its osvn party, 
and dm if nothing else inhibits high-handed action. 

.\ different set of checks on the Cabinet comes from die professional 
ureaucraq-, headed by career cixil servants who occupy posts as vice 
mmisten in each major mimstq-. These vice ministen, meeting regularly, 
lorm die so-called '■litde Cabinet" and. being expert and well informed, 
make many decisions that are passed on to the Cabinet for routine 
approval, "nie Cabinet, with temporaq- ministers, would be veq- much 
more at the merq- of the bureauCTat leaders, were it not for the 
rounterbalanw provided by a professional and technical staff of more 
man so.^ that is atuched direcUy to the Prime .Minister. This Prime 
Mmuters Office reduces the Cabinet’s dependence on the regular 
Dureaucraq and permits a more balanced interaction. 

The Bureaucracy 

Japan's ministries, agencies, and local governmental entities, emploving 
v.n^v- ' “jffion penons. or one of every fourteen members of the 
otkmg populauon in ,960. have been experiendng the postwar 
oi^aucrauc expansion that has affected other nations. In 1940 the 
niegones of einpIo)ecs (excluding the miliiaq and ceruin 
and nil one-tenth as numerous. Yet it is only the scale 

don hat xl of bureaucraq- that is new, for bureaucrauc administra- 
\rpni n element of the polidcal svstem since the 

cradc ^ political power. The bureau- 

thousand h' V. * ^ rapidly, leaving no more than about four 

uSt f “d third grades of the admin- 

the fi^il . P*®ducu of rigorous training and seleaion through 

aT examinadon sjstem. 

A bureaucradc career is considered an honorable and desirable one 
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for able )oung persons in Japan, both for its historical association svith 
elite status and for the security and other advantages it offers today. It 
is respected in part because high performance is required of candidates 
hoping to rise to advanced rank in the more important ministries of the 
central government, such as those of Finance, International Trade and 
Industry, and Agriculture and Forestry or the recently established Min- 
istry of Local Autonomy. A strong graduation from one of the ranking 
universities is generally desirable. The prewar monopoly held by a sery 
few unhersities over access to higher government positions has dimin- 
ished (among the prewar administrative elite, for instance, the Law 
Department of Tokjo Imperial University furnished gr per cent, with 
another 4 per cent coming from the Law Department of Kjoto Imperial 
University), but Tokyo University graduates, who still occupy three- 
quarters of the higher posts, even now comprise a clique that results in 
preferential advantage to younger graduates from the same school. Be- 
sides needing a brilliant school record, aspinnu to higher rank take the 
higher civil service examination even before graduation. Examinations 
now are less narrowly legal, technical, and based on detailed memory 
of the law than formerly, uhen the volume of the six law codes (the 
Roppd) was the aspirant's bible. and grading is not made solely by the 
law faculties of the monopolistic schools; but postwar attempts to 
broaden the examinations still have not transformed them into liberal 
arts intelligence tests. 

'Tlie candidate who has passed the higher civil service examination, if 
appointed, is apt to enter government service as a sLxUvgrade cmpIo}ee. 
His career is likely to be exclusively within one ministry, for rivalry* 
among ministries almost precludes iiansfen or other forms of coopera- 
tion. Just as the examinations require competence but inhibit origi- 
nality, so good performance requires efficiency and obedience and is apt 
to repress initiative. Because of lire rigorous selection process, however, 
tire bureaucratic offices obtain quite able men. Moreover, considering 
Tokjo apart from other areas as the adroinistrauve and cultural heart 
of Japan Uiat draws the indisputably prime candidates, the various 
regions are approximately equal in lire quality of performance of era- 
plojecs in branch offices of the central government or in local buieauc- 
racy. There are no conspicuous backwaters of inefficiency or incapacity. 

Higher bureaucrats are very much a part of the politial sysicin- As 
in other modem nations, fewer and fewxr of the problems presented for 
political decision arc strictly nontechnical in all aspects; professional 
politicians need the help of experts in tax or banking or construction 
or agronomic or clicmicat fields: and when Uiey turn, as they do, to 
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bureaucrats possessing such training, the bureaucrats do more than 
carry out policy: they help to make it. This purely professional insohe- 
ment, hosveser, is only the first of the bureaucrats' contacts with politics. 
It is understandable that groups that will be affected by bureaucrats' 
intersention in the decision process should attempt to influence those in 
key positions; and all the more so in Japan, where bureaucrats hate 
tvillingly entered areas of indecision and uncertainty left open through 
tceaknesses on the part of postwar legislatures. These organired pressure 
groups offer tarious forms of persuasion, from gifts and entertainment 
down to outright bribes, for which bureaucrats are as good targets as 
politicians. Finally, many bureaucrats become insohed in politia, thanks 
to the system of early retirement and low pensions which leave them 
able and anxious for subsequent employTnent. Substantial numbers run 
as candidates for elective office; as noted earUer, 26 per cent of the 
Liberal Democrats in the lower house in 1959 had formerly been career 
bureaucrats, though only 4 per cent of the Sodalists had a bureaucratic 
ba^ground- A count oi Cabinet merobcn holding office between 1954 
and 1961 shows a bureaucratic background in the case of 35 per cent. 
A political second career is inviting, in part because the retired bureau- 
crat on obtain campaign support and cosu from groups or individuals 
^oaated with his former ministry, and in pan because hU ability and 
his knot»-ledge of govemmeni in Tokyo wiU be of advantage to him as 
a poUucian and so contribute to his appeal as a candidate. In short, an 
nt-bureaucrat should make an efficient legislator or elective admin- 
istrator, a good many observers, however, express alarm at admitting 
bureaucrats into the precariously democratic legislative or«^ns of «^ov- 
emment for bureaucrats as a class ate alleged to be elitist, authoritarian. 


There is considerable objective evidence for this allegation. In Japan. 
Uie bureaucrat is the spiritual descendant of the samurai, whose obliga- 
on an oyalcy radiated up toward his lord and out toward members 
01 his own class but not dowTi towaitl die common crowd. Samurai 
ureaucrats were not of the people, having been bom to a higher status. 
ohgarAs who set up the framework of modem Japan, coming from 
this ^ the^hes. established a departmentalized bureaucracy with 
™ members being 

Emperor. Even after civil service examina 
rratt rccTuii Candidates from the public schools, bureau- 

““ "" >-biec» 01 the Znperor under his 
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stewards, the government offidak. There was in Japan no precedent for 
the conception introduced by Americatis into the ne^v Constitution in 
1946, dedaring the bureaucracy to be "the servants of the whole com- 
munity,” and the relatively few persons on either side of the status gap 
who now try to substitute such a concept for ingrained habit patterns 
are still apt to find themselves out of step and frustrated. 


Local Government 

Prior to enactment of the new Constitution in 1946, all administration 
outside the capital was regarded as an extension of the central govern- 
ment. Prefectures and communities had no autonomous powers of deci- 
sion or self-management. The present system stems from a determined 
move by American policy makers in the Allied Occupation to push 
political initiative down 10 a level dose to the people, emphatically 
decentralizing it in order effectively to democratize it. Whether or not 
the policy maken fully appreciated some of the problems arising Irom 
die difference in scale as well as in tradition between Japan and the 
United States, many problems do prevent decentralized local government 
from operating as planned, alUiough the system set up in Chapter VllI 
of the Constitution and cite Local Autonomy Law of 1947 is still Che 
legal basis. It is a highly decentralized system, in terms of Japanese 
tradition, but still technically a unified system as contrasted, say, with 
the federal system of the United Slates. 

In each of Japan's forty-six prefectures the voters elect a governor 
and, separately, a single-house assembly. Each city, tovvn, or village 
vvithin the prefecture elects its own mayor and single house assembly, 
below the central government there are only llicse two tiers except in 
Tokyo, a unit of special problems and special provisions in every field, 
including government. None of the territory of Japan is uiiincor]M>rated; 
all belongs to one or another of the local units. In boiJi the prefectures 
and the smaller units, live governor or mayor is emjxjwcrcd to dissolve 
Uie assembly, while the latter in turn has Uie right of a ncKonlldence 
vote. These units are granted extensive powers of self-government, in- 
cluding, of course, taxation and control over their budgets. The national 
government is forbidden to interfere in the area of these i>ovveis. Tlicsc 
rights axe utilized with considerable encigy by prefectures and cities but 
less so by towns and villages, and all local levels deviate Irom the 
specified legal norm. 

Local officials, for one thing, are more often occupied with the busi- 
ness of national ministries at iheir local level than with their oun 
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affaiis. This is so, in part, because they depend on the national govern- 
ment for subsidies, grants in-aid, or loans for anywhere from 20 to as 
much as 80 per cent of their essential revenues. This dependence is one 
obvious by-product of the fact that their tax base is not broad enough to 
support the cost of essential local administration and services. Many 
communities have been amalgamated into larger units to spread the cost 
of govemrnent, and proposals for r^ional groups of prefectures are 
under consideration, in part to ameliorate this serious impediment to 
genuine local autonomy. Quite apart from financial problems, however, 
offiaals are still habituated, on the one hand, to following informal con- 
sensus-group patterns of administraiion and. on the other, to looking to 
the nadonal bureaucracy ii» Tokyo for detailed guidance. As an illustra- 
tion, village assemblies typically do business by negative consensus, that 
IS, by offering no-objection approval of measures submitted by the 
mayor (and usually drafted by the vice mayor, a career bureaucrat); and, 
at all levels, laws, ordinances, and charten tend to be carbon-copied 
from models handed down from Tokyo. A good many useful-sounding 
amraittees set up according to these models remain inactive while pro- 
tessional bureaucrat employees accomplish the work. 


The Judicial System 

sunty of law in Japan, 

>;=ry hltl, comment u needed here. The present court system, by its 
dear sparation from all organs of government administration, is the 
ha s of a sepatation ol power, which did not exist before the new Con- 
a and judicial personnel were 
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m the West, indicating that there persists among most Japanese a strong 
inclination toward compromise, orndliation, and mediation by informal 
methods rather than adsenary litigation in courts. 


Governmental Performance and Us Evaluation 

The function of a political system being to regulate and make decisions 
in public affairs, it should be possible to examine the “output" of the 
Japanese system to see how decisions are guiding the society and meet- 
ing its needs. Such an examination should be made in terms of tlie 
situation in tfhich the society exists as ivell as of the historical deter- 
minants that have provided or denied it resources for meeting its needs. 
In the past, observers and critics of Japanese politics have too often 
simply apjjlied British or American ideals to their eialuation of the 
political performance, as if Japan’s system arose from identical back- 
grounds and faced similar circumstances, or as if the West supplied the 
universal ideal to which all people must aspire. Japan's situation and 
heritage are Asian. Only recently, as measured by the life expectancy of 
contemporary societies, has either been international enough to include 
political association with Western nations. During too years of contact 
with the West the political system of Japan has been hammered re- 
peatedly into one shape and then another in response to situational 
pressures or internal demands. We must attempt to avoid judging iu 
present performance as if these factors of situation and heritage did not 
matter. 

The foregoing sections have described the Japanese political system 
from a structural-functional point of view without attempting a sys- 
tematic assessment of the quaUiy of the system and its pcifoimance as a 
mechanism for handling political affairs. Our description has not been 
completely neutral, for it is almost impossible to describe a political 
system, particularly one which has undergone such major changes, with- 
out characieriiing its operations at any given point as being more or less 
amlioritaiian, more or less cenlralired, and so on. Evaluation of political 
performance is one of the major concerns of the politiaj scientist, 
though he has yet to agree upon a common basis for expressing his 
judgment. Until recently, it would seem, evaluation was most often tied 
to some existing political system or ideal, so that an existing system was 
judged as being more or Jess deroocrati& socialistic, or touliiarian. 
Recent attempts to devise a '’politically ncuttai" method of judgment 
follow Uirough on the analogy between a political system and a 
processing madtinc, inquiring into the nature and quality of the "prod- 
uct" resulting from die input into the maduncry «-e have just described. 
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Looking at the political s>stem in this fashion, we shaU wish to review 
some of the sharply negative judgments which have commonly been 
made about Japanese government in its several guises prior to the end 
under the Meiji Constitution has been 
called authontarian, with the implication that it fell far short of per- 
nntting the kind of open society with free access to political and eco- 
nonuc opportunity which the Japanese people deserved. Yet considering 
me ume (1890). the international mood (imperialism), and the internal 
con^uon of the country (popular lack of political experience), it is 
hard to imagine that the kind of government which the critic had in 
m nd would have been passible or even have served the needs of the 
coun ry. which then required strong leadership, a resolute foreign policy. 
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the disastrous years o£ militarism. But to assume too hastily that the 
cure for these extremes was simply a matter of injecting "greater 
democracy" into government is too easy a diagnosis. 

Today, however, the model of democracy is relevant to Japanese 
politics. It becomes reasonable to inquire how the political system 
measures against democratic standards not because democracy is a pre- 
destined "need" for Japan, but because after six years of forceful 
"democratization" the Japanese themselves have come to expect of tlieir 
political system a government by popular participation which would be 
accountable to the people, offer equality of public opportunity, and 
provide for a diversity of interests. There are now realistic goals which 
the Japanese hope to enjoy, though they disagree over means between 
the blueprint drawn by the Occupation and the idealized or pragmatic 
programs which characterize the various political parties. Let us ilien 
review the performance of tire Japanese political system in terms of the 
Occupation-sponsored principles to which so many of the Japanese 
subsaibed. 

The Occupation aimed certain programs at the foundations of society 
to build support for deznocrattc government. It struck at what were 
deemed gross inequalities by initiating, in agriculture, land reform: in 
business, die dissolution of the zaibalsu cliques; and in education, uni- 
form access to all levels of schooling. It struck at regimentation of 
interests by liberalizing school curricula and decentralizing school ad- 
ministraiion, by modifying family organization, by guaranteeing various 
civil rights, and by prohibiting a stale religion. Finally, it concentrated 
its efforu on the political system itself to make way for a popular and 
responsible government. Much of the soda! revision endures and has 
been accepted by the Japanese as desirable foundation stones of their 
present political system. 

In the political realm vve have seen tliat constitutional and legal op- 
portunities for popular participation in government remain intact and 
provide as liberal a framework as those of any nation. In addition, in- 
fonnal avenues for partidpation, especially political inienai groups, 
continue to multiply, a proof that at least a proportion of die citizenry 
is making use of opportunities to influence government, let, as we have 
seen, there remain marked inequalities of access to power by interest 
groups, some being much weaker or more poorly financed than oUiers. 
some having the ear only of die minority party. Voting rates are ex- 
tremely high, but inutli evidence sliows that both traditional and new 
pvattems generally regarded as incompatible with democracy make the 
right to vote fall short of its iniendwl significance; boss rule, community 
pressures, and traditional loyalties 'e»y ot'e*' submerge independent 
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jud^ent. These inequaUties and undesirable poHtical practices are rec- 
ognized today and are the butt of many of the popular attacks upon the 
existing s)5tem. 

These cnuasms, moreover, cannot altogether be ignored by the gov- 
ernment. The elaborate legal and structural apparatus intended to make 
gosemment responsible to the people is still largely intact. In conse- 
quence, gosemmeni and iu members take much greater care to 
inlorm the i^ople and cultivate public approval than before the war; 
a candidate for election, espedally, cannot habituaUy disdain the elec- 
torate and stUl wm high office. On the other hand, the candidate or 
bureaucrat often cultisates limited group interests to a greater degree 
^an he do« the figurative average voter, and. in addition, the bureau- 
IS fairly ,^cU insulated from control by public opinion. By this 
responsibUity by no means fulfilU the spirit of the 
Japanese, and special private 
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the general public, for wliora firing a»u are \ery high. One should 
not deny that eflecme political leadenhip has contributed to funda- 
mental gains, ho\ve\er, and it is also necessary to recognize that the 
postivar government has developed and impleniented a new sense of 
economic responsibility to the people, first by facilitating wide sharing 
of economic gains anti second by initiating social security, insurance, 
and healtli programs. 

Education also has been a matter of goveniment concern and has 
undergone remarkable development. Beginning with diangcs sponsored 
by the Occupation, including the liberalization of public school instruc- 
tion and the expansion of colleges, development has gone fonvard to 
place Japan high among all nations in the proportion of her popula- 
tion attending college. The pressure on capacity is still high; colleges 
were able to enroll only one in four applicants in igGa; )et the number 
of students, 564.454 in 231 colleges in i057- was far above the prewar 
enrollment of 81.999 students in 47 imtiiutions in 1940. Along with its 
support of education, to be sure, the government has aroused criticism 
for its tendencies to control political expression or even to curb free 
speech on the campuses and to reccntralize the entire educational sys- 
tem under the Ministry of Educauon. One ol die issues of sharjKst 
controvetsy fs that of politia in education. 

In International aifain. Japan has faced complex jiioblcms with sati- 
able success. The government has usually put a high priority on foreign 
trade; exporu have expanded and altered their cliaracier to comficte 
in more profitable raatkets. while Uie necessary imj>oits abo have been 
obtained. Usually, though not always, die cxdiange has brought a profit, 
and in 1964 the government acc«Icd to long-standing ptcsiurc from 
abroad by ending rcstriciiom on most forms ol currency exchange. 
Problems ol trade disaiminaiion and new comiseiiiion nonetheless con- 
tinue to harass the foreign-trade field. In foreign jsolicy, most of Japan's 
relatiotu have been normalized from their wartime and jwtwar diilicul- 
tics by the conclusion of i>ea« ireau'es. A diplomatic agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. in 1956 was at least a ysanial solution of pioblcim that 
blocked a i>eace treaty, and treaty relations novr arc lacking only wiili 
the Chinese People's Republic. North Korea, and Sorih Vieuiam, 
japan holds a scat in UrC United Nations. Under a suctession of Liberal 
Dcmoaatic govcnuncnis. she has leaned toward dove relations wiili tiic 
Vai/eel Staia and the lV’oie/» Zurofjran Hoc of naiioijs, A cautious 
increase of amumeiit for defense has been accomplbhcd. Whcdier all 
these devclopmcnU icprcveiil suicess is dilfituli to judge in view of die 
uncetuinty of lutuic iniciiiaiional dcvelojunenis. and tcuain of die 
Jjolicics named, iwniiufail) icaiinaiuciil and allunic wiUi ihc Uiuicd 
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States, hate precipitated some of the most spectacular parliamentary 
crises of tlie postwar era between conseivaiive and progressite parties. 

The political system in Japan today may then be characterized as 
basiplly democratic, with strong features of welfare statism and buieau- 
cratic control. The system has met with considerable success the prob- 
lems of postwar reconstruction and of the need for the Japanese peo- 
ple to regain their confidence in themselves and their government. The 
mam question which today confronts the political analyst consequently 
concerns the future. The present system is the result of drastic reforms 
imposed by occupying forces and a certain amount of later ‘'readjust- 
ment. ■ Can the present government retain its ability to satisfy the 
leig teiied expectations of the Japanese people in the realm of politics? 
And can the state retain its moderate international stance? Several prob- 
eras ectoud any evaluation of these questions, but the main one is 
w et ler the present system can handle the so-called “confrontation" 
(as It IS called by the Socialists) or polarization of parliamentary fac- 
tions within Japan. Conservative leaden deeply distrust the Marxism 
espoused by almost all progressive leaden; the progressives, denied 
responsibilities that might moderate their stance, 
a ra er rigid and narrowly doctrinal position on government and 
society and treat the conservatives as “class enemies." The wide and 
^ed gap between these two camps admits little opportunity for 
dnuai Ie""® adjustment on practical issues. This ri^dity is a con- 
Xt parliamentary procedure and, moreover, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Other chapters in this booh have traced Japan’s modem history and 
touched upon the many problems of transition from Tokugawa "tradi- 
itonalism" to the "racKlemism" of the yeans following the Meiji Restora- 
tion. In the realm of political aSain in particular, a good deal of atten- 
tion as been gi\en to the dramatic changes in political system and 
Ideology which ha\e occurred over the past loo years. Underlying this 
treatment of cultural change, of transformation in education, gotcm 
ment. an economics, hot»e\er. has been a major problem of inteipreca- 
uon: to what extent was Japan ,usify influenced by the \Vest? Having 
ade the distinction between "westemiration” and "modeiniiation/’ 
he question renutns. what elements of Western dsilization go beyond 
llie parochial Umio of Europe aud Ihe Uniled Slate! lo become the 
mgredienu of some umieisally inesitable “modem society"? In most 
arem the answer is by no means cleat, lor it is extremely difficult lo 
detach the essential (or unlieisal) principles of a particular approach 
to gosemment or M problems of sodal organitatioj from the mllural 
dr^ Widi which these principles base doihed themsebes. 
u-pr.” ’ specific, the Japanese during the late nineteenth centuiy 
dom '» * 1 : principles of individual dignity and free- 

custn ' *v exemplified by so many tV’cstem individuals and 

ri ‘'Ttw ” r" J'pmese to asaU themselves of these quail- 

the Ian, “ “ ‘■’“S' ">'= hum or the political system? Or did 

the realv. ^ Western beliefs about the individual. In 

ticipantt in° » •imilar dilemma faced both the pat- 

a7ar.”™irr’’f‘“ 1"“ 'h' Wa, drere 

Was iherp a T political development should follow? 

Japan? s>steni which was both “modem” and “right” for 

of h^lp in lie preparalion of 

PWr Foomotci to the t«t appear at the end of the chapter. 
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Tlie answen to these questions hate never been simple or clear-cut. 
Those who have given unambiguous and positive answers have generally 
done so through haste or bias. Yet the uncommitted who say one 
system is as good as another” are ot no help to us eitlier. In politics 
the vocabulary whicli has been used to state the various alternatives 
faced by the Japanese is still coucJied pretty much in terms of existing 
systems: absolutism, feudalism, democracy, socialism, fascism, commu- 
nism, and the like. The effort of some political scientists to cut through 
these systems into a realm of general theory which will permit the 
description of a given political organization in functional terms and 
])roject the desired goal of political activity along a scale of inoeasing 
modernization has just begun, and ilieir findings have not been fully 


jrerfected or generally accepted. 

Law offcti something of an exception in the area of comparative 
institutions in being able to present a more structural field of analysis 
with more generally agreed-upon norms and univeisals. pw, of course, 
is a most sensitive and revealing aspect of society, affording a meaiu of 
insight into the values, rules, and procedures by which the society lues 
and regulates itself. It thus provides one of the most useful case studies 
of die way in which Japan has met and digested the many influences 
whicli have beat upon her sina the middle of die nineteenth century. 
But the legal field has a further advantage. In die concept of the Rule 
of Law" dicre is a widely accepted universal sundard which can be 
used as a measure in comparative and developmental treatmenu. Here 
is a subiccl for which die scholar’s vocabulary is being acated and 
standardized by the actual partici|ianu in legal affairs. Moreover, there 
has been a meeting of minds between reprcscnUtivcs from diverse cul- 


tures and historical backgrounds on leims . . i •„ 
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The format of this chapter difeis somewhat from the others (mainly 
in the use of supporting footnotes). Since many of the subjects covered 
m It have not received the general attention of ^Vestem scholars, it 
was felt that a more direct form of documenUtion was desirable. Fur- 
thermore, the chapter introduces a greater volume of substantive ma- 
tenal. agam on the ground that this is not generally available to the 
introductory reader. 


THZ DEVELOPMENT OF THE RULE OF LAW 
AS THE AOr OF A LEGAL SYSTEM 

The concept of the Rule of Law is one to which much attention is cur- 
rently being devoted in legal circles throughout the world The term 
appean in the Anglo-Amencan tradition for the first lime in the WTit- 
<n^ ot A. y. Dicey, a nmeieenih-ccntury English constitutional lawyer. 

sought to distinguish the English legal tradition from the French 
tradit on embodied m the dtoii <idminulralif. which rested in part 
according to turn on the idea that: ^ 
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countries is that affaire or disputes in which the got eminent or its servanu 
are concerned are beyond the sphere of the civil courts and must be dealt 
with by special and more or less official bodies. This idea is utterly unknown 
to the law of England, and indeed is fundamenully inconsistent with our 
traditions and customs. 

The “nile of law,’ lastly, may be used as a formula for expressing that with 
us the law of the constitution, the rules which in foreign countries naturally 
form part of a constitutional code, are not the source but the consequence 
of the rights of individuaU, as defined and enforced by the Courre; that, in 
short, the principles of private law have vrith us been by the action of the 
Courts and Parliament so extended as to determine that position of the 
Crown and of its servants; thus the constitution is the result of the ordinary 
law of the land.^ 


In the aftennalh of World War II memben of the legal piofesiion 
in a number ot countries expressed their concern for the preservauon 
of the concept of an orderly Rule o! Uw in a world so recenUy ravaged 
by unbridled authoritarianism by banding together in the International 
Commission of Jurisu, dedicated to the support anti adsanremcnt 
throughout the world of the Rule of Law. The Commission has defined 
tlte Rule of Law as: 


The principles, institutioni, and procedures, not always tdentlml, bu 
broadly similar, which the expciicncn and oadinom of 
cnunnici of the world, often basing themsclvc. sarymg political snactura 
and economic background, hare shown Co be impotiant to pmtcct the m 
disidual from arbitrary gotemment and to enable him to enjoy e ign ty 
of man.a 

In .959 mpresentatives ol filty.lhme countries gathered 

aider L sacstion lurcher and issued die socalled 

Delhi." SoSc of the specific conclns.ons .n aup^rt 

will be sec forth later, but the preamble amplifies Inither the term 

Rule of Law as: 

, . . [A] dynamic concep. for dm expansion imd 

ace primarily ^jsn “ indisidual in a Ircc 

guard and adsance the car. I jJ ri„cxa„„d and cnlioral eon. 

society, but also to «ubLsh soaai. econwmdv. . realited.* 

diuons under which hU legitimate aspiration* and dignity may be real.ied 

Mcmbcm ot a committee of the Ameci^ Bar Assoda.lon further elalw 
orated their ideal of what the Rule ol Law means. 
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I. Freedom from prnate lawlessness provided by the legal sjstem of * 
polhically organized sodery; 

». A relariiely high degree of objectisity in the formulation of legal norms 
and a like degree of etenhandedncss in tbeir application; 

3, Legal ideas and jnrisiic devicxs for the aiuifwnfnt of indisidual and 
group objectites within the bounds of ordered liberty; 

4. Substantite and procedural limitations on goterrunental power in the 
interest of the indisidual for the etiforcement of which there are appropriate 
legal institutions and machinery^ 

Though most of these statements on the Rule of Law bespeak the 
Occidental legal tradition,® that tradition cltaracterizes almost all the 
legal systems of the world today, and the etolution of most legal systems 
has meant a gradual elimination of official whim as the guiding cntenon 
of justice and the steady expansion of a system of codified, impersonal 
latrs impartially administered. The history of legal institutions in Japan 
is a case study in an evoU-ing Rule of Law. 

SOURCES OF JAPANESE LAW 

Tracing the origins of any legal system is a difficult task, but to search 
out the beginnings of Japanese law is especially so because of the rela- 
tisely late development of a written language and the consequent lack 
of early legal and administrative documents. It is fairly obvious, how- 
ever, that the legal history of Japan prior to modem limes may be 
broken down into three separate periods: a primitive era before roughly 
700, the period of reception of Qiinese law benveen 600 and 1200, and 
the feudal period between isoo and i863. After 1868 Japan entered 
the “world stream" of legal development, characterired by the intro- 
duaion of various principles derived in the main from the West. 

Whether or not there was ‘law’’ in the primitive period depends of 
course on the de&niuon used. In his study of primitive law Hoebel 
states: 

A vooU nonn U legal if >1$ stegkCT or infiactioa is regularly met, in threat 
or in faa, by the application of physical force by an individual or group 
possessing the socially recognued privilege of so acdng.r 

Such law performs four functions: 

The fint is to define relationships among the members of a sodety, to 
assert what actiniies are permuted and what are ruled out, so as to maintain 
at least Buoirail integration between ibe actitlues of individuals and groups 
within the sodety. 
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The second is derised from ihe necessity of taming naked force and 
directing force to the maintenance of €>rder- It is the allocation of authority 
and the determination of who may eaetcise physical coercion as a socially 
recognized prisilege-right, along with the selection of the most effeaise forms 
of ph)sical sanction to achiese the social ends that law senes. 

The third is the disposition of trouble cases as they arise. 

The fourth is to redefine relations between individuals and groups as the 
conditions of life change. It is to maintain adaptahility.® 


Within such a framework Japan had a system of law during its primi- 
tive era. There were apparently rather firmly fixed rules of proper con- 
durt within the family or local clan and community. Many of Aese 
rules were in essence canons of religious wonhip, and none was wTitleii 
down. Land was held by the household or the community, and birth 
determined status in the commtmity. By the end of this first ^"od, 
Japanese law apjjears to have made one of the significant shifts in 
emphasis away from primitive law, that of emphasis on procedure. 


Privilege rights and responsibility for the maintenance of the legal norms 
arc transferred from the individual and his kinship group to the agenu of 
the body politic as a sodal entity.* 

Hien. with tlie inuojuction ol Chiitese political and philMophical 
imtitmiont, Japan made the tiansidon to mature law that Dtamond 
finds significant in his Primitive Law: 


The law ha. ceated to Ihe in the onler. ete^day world, to be t^ahle. 
changed eatily by changing dtcnimtances: it Inc. tn a .odd oi ita o«n. tt 
pmgLe. chiefly b, logical application ol an obwdcd ondcrlpng pnnople 
to n^acu: it i. .icreotyped and difficoli to change eacepC by Ics»lauon, 
which is little resorted to. . . 


A. Japan fell under die redgiom, cultural, and pohuetd o 

China, Ljor d.ange. were wronghc in her gotemm^tal and 
tmteture. Tlte .ophi.dcated Otine^ qdem wa. embodied “> 

Code ol ;oa and die Voco Code ol ,|8. It t.a. ^ 

iralircd adminhtradon. imperial ptopnetonhip ol all rue laiid, 
pnhory ntiU.ary «r.ice, tutd latm.ion in Und. Tlte 
code. Id dte land law, were Co pro.ide ^ 

r;\r;r.”^bLdica.yow„e^^poi^^ 

mem maintained by private military pow 
systems of law llouiish. 
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The fint stages o£ feudalism, particularly during the Kamakura and 
Muromadii eras, saw individual small landholders committing their 
lands to a military leader in return for a promise on his part to protect 
them. Those s\ho receised the right to use such lands were required 
to perform military service under the military lord.“ ^Vhile the older 
preredents of imperial law'* provided a basic foundation upon vshich 
regional variations were placed, for practical purposes the laws which 
the individual now felt were Increasingly those which the feudal lord 
under whom he dwelt promulgated and administered. When once again 
the country was unified under a strong central power after 1600, a 
centr ized system of feudal law came into being, dominated by the 
codes and institutions of the Tokugawa shogunate.^ 

* number of characteristics of this legal sjstem 
w 1 i in varying degrees have left their impress on the modem Japa- 
nese legal systein.i* The basic assumption was one of the inequality of 
individuals by virtue of a hierarchical class system. The military took 
precedence over civilians, and women occupied a legal position little 
e er an at of chattels. The group was conceived to be the basic 
ri?* individual's relationship to the group and to 

« leader of the group was one of duty, net one of right.” Since this 
hv ii!°’ often conferred or decisions given as a favor and 

.L lttUfyT 1 '“''.“I “'1 "■>■ “““'Jins to any fixed 

uoMihl. TX r' ^o°Iiadon of disputes was resorted to whereter 
nfr.n t, ^ guide tarious bodies of people were most 

s!dp..f ^ biiown and accepted by most penons, it was coit- 

“"““taaty ,o ptotoule,„ specific cxplanadl™ of how the ntles 
Imeco r Adminuuatisc and butc.uemtic regulation, were 

or 0™^', " designating wha! was expected 

a depactores from dtese moral 

prosSms 7 '“"dd obsroiis. the emphasis of the criminal 

shnoia u. a'“ criminaj but on how the offeoder 

ri* ■^dclm U coocented primarily 

pf ti?wi7h “uJ' dre troth from the Lndefl 

bfddS to ht, ft “™"g bioh not with what condnet is for- 

to? the ' I , P't’P"''' “d fiuuily law were customary and 

i? tf. dtetefore rhey Jere not dealt wither all 

miliuiy posts ineSdT afiecting succession to official or 

scribe restncuom on marriage, were carefully pre- 

^V.<^more is^rTih^ allocadonj of power. ^Vithm these limits 

system be<»an m ^ that "the highly organized judidary 

and pntTS wHch"'?”'’ »' “‘"e ^ 

P ctice which can only be compared with the English independent 
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development after Uie 1400's.’'^* But Tokugawa law carried down to 
the very end the conception o£ class hierarchy and differentiation. Thus, 
while the legal practices which took care of intraclass or group problems 
were able to serve the individual better on a basis of standard procedure 
and objectivity, questions which involved differences between classes 
provided almost no protection for those in the inferior status. 

At the time of the restoration the Emperor Meiji and his advisers set 
out to modernize the country and to centralize governmental power. 
The legal machinery inherited from the shogunate was inadequate for 
either purpose. In 1870 the Meiji government created a Bureau for the 
Investigation of Institutions, and one of its first products was a transla- 
tion of the French Civil Code. As young legal scholars returned to Japan 
from abroad, the univenities began to teach English, French, and Ger- 
man law. Older men appointed to newly created judicial offices looked 
to whatever legal resoiiices they could find, usually Frencli codes in 
translation, while Uie younger judges advocated the application of what- 
ever decisions, statutes, and jurisprudential writings they had studied 
abroad. During this period deep divisions appeared within the legal 
profession itself whicli had serious effects on the status of lawye« in 
later generations ** and which at the time caused an uneven administra- 
tion of justice. Citizens and subjects of most foreign nations enjoyed 
extraterritorial rights by treaty, and whenever tlie Japanese government 
pressed for new treaties abrogating such cxtraieniiorialiiy, the Hestem 
governments replied that they could not comply until domestic Japa- 
nese law should become fixed enough so that their citizens could com- 
prehend and respect it. The result finally was an agreement that nevv 
treaties would be entered into, but the new codes of Japanese law would 
have to be drafted and enacted before the treaties would become 


operative. 

Because of this pressure. Uie Japanese government looked about lor 
ready-made systems which it could adapt quickly and easily to Japanese 
conditions in order to present to the world at least the api e o a 
modern state founded in law. The Anglo-American common 
not an appropriate source for such a system, because large segmen s 
its doctrine were to be found only in volumes of apixllate case rejioru 
f>om a number of jurisdictions and becaiue it appeared to rest in lai^ 
pan oil a traditional division of functions between ju ge i 

whereby the judge determined matters of “law ^nrl> 

••fact." a distinctL unknown in Japanese tradiuon. In contest. F.en^ 
law liad been codified from the time of Najiolwn and vvas =‘‘1“" 

By a corps of professional judges who w«e in i leory 
ITcccdcnrbut onlv by the language of the codes, a ^ ^ 
attributes whidi api>carcd to fit wdl into Japanese paitenis. Cousc 
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queiitly, it was France to uliich the Japanese goseniinciU turned (or its 
inspiration in code making Tlic French govcniment sent as an adsiser 
Prof Gustave Uoissonade, who was inslrumcntal in the preparation of 
a Penal Code‘s and a Code of Criminal Procedure,’* adopted in 1880 
and 1890, res]>ectively '* A German, llcnnanii Rocslci, also assisted in 
the preparation of the first Commercial Code.*" 

A draft Civil Code was also prepared under Uoissonade's direction 
and was pioinulgatcd in i8«jo. to take effect in 1893. Uui because the 
code was so thoioughly Frendi in its derivation, stiong ojiposiiion de- 
veloped among those who wished English jurisprudence to be taken 
account of in the drafting piotcss, and in short order what had com- 
menced as a squabble among conflicting sdiools of legal scholaiship 
turned into an issue in which conservatives and liberals took jjolitical 
sides. Consequently, the cflcciivc date of the code was jxjstponcd 10 
die end of i8g6 and was further delayed while a new diafting com- 
mittee, which included representatives of the ''English" faction, con- 
sidered other alternatives.*’ Their draft, whidi became the Civil Cotlc 
of 1898, rested primarily on the Cerntan codes which had just been 
developed and which reflected the needs of a modern industrial and 
commercial society far better than the French codes, whicli were then 
inote than seventy-five years old. At the conclusion of the initial codifica- 
tion period, formal Japanese law was structured according to llie classi- 
fication scheme of the civil law. not the common law, and traditional 
Japanese law was presened primarily in only tliose pans of the Civil 
Code covering family law and succession.** 

In the pre-World War If period only two innovations were made rest- 
ing on the common law: the JU17 system in criminal cases and the trust. 
Neither poved successful. Tlic Jury Law of 1923, in force from 1927, 
was required to be applied in serious cases and was oi>lioiial in otlicrs. 
but the career judges felt that tlic system violated Article 24 of the 
Meiji Constitution, which prohibited the denial of the right of Japanese 
subjects to receive a trial from judges appointed accortiing to law. Fur- 
thermore, very few Japanese riiireiis accused of a crime wanted to 
receive judgment from their nciglibots. Moreover, ilie system was dis- 
advantageous to the defendant. The costs of the jury weic supeiimposcd 
on other costs of the criminal proceeding, and tlie defendant's right of 
appeal was limited to questions of law. in contrast with his rirfit to 
reluigate questions both of fact and of law at die appellate level fol- 
owing a nonjury trial in the couii of first instance. Since the defendant 
had the right to waive a jury trial in aU cases, the right was ever iiicreas 
ingly exercised, and the system fell into actual disuse. The law was 
suspended in 1943 and has not since been reactivated.** 
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The trust is a legal device by which, typically, the property of one 
person is held or managed by another person or corporation for the 
beneBt of third persons or institutions. The Trust Law of 1922 was 
enacted primarily to clarify the legal status of trust companies, which 
had come into being in the early twentieth century. Tlie statute was 
broad enough to co\er purely private transactions, but it seems not 
to have been made use of except by corporate fiduciaries. 

When Japan surrendered to the Western Allies in 1945. the Occupa- 
tion authorities immediately suspended the administratis e and le^l 
measures on which the Japanese militarists had relied in implementing 
their wartime policies. The Potsdam Declaration had required the Japa- 
nese government to "remote all obsucles to the revival and strengthen- 
ing of democratic tendencies. Freedom of speech, of religion, and of 
thought as well as respect for the fundamental human rights shall be 
established.” To effectuate this statement of poliq-. tlie government was 
required to suspend all measures restricting political, avil. and religious 
liberties; to allow full discussion of the Emperor and the imperial 
svstem; to remove restrictions on the collection and disscminauon of 
infoiroation; and to abolish all restrictions based on race, nationa^. 
creed, or political views. The press and religious msutuuow were f^d 
from gmenmitntal cootrol. Traffic in «omcn lor prmuluuoo was ato^ 
ished as a praclice in violation of human rights and of indivrdiul ^ 
etty and dignity. A new Constiimion was promulgated, and 
tmisioos were made in a number of codes and laws Man, of 
changes and innovations will be looched 
suffice it for now to say that they represented edons to 
derived from the eomraon law system and from Amencan 
esperieoee on a system derited from er.il law Tire d^e M suc^ 
or failure must be judged in ihe eonlertt of each f""'™'" ^ 

bur i. has been in the po.lw.r period that ihe grearot advance W 
been made toward U.e achie.cment of the Rule of Uw as urged in 
the Declaration of Delhi. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE LEGAL SYSTE-M 


The Courts 

In the Conelurions of the Delhi Conletente die judiciary 
a key factor in tlie Rule of Law: 


is suted to be 


An independent Jndieise, U » ‘"'‘“f lmn.‘t^''e'' 
under the Rule of Law. Sueh eaereue of the judicial tune- 

terence bjr the Exeomve or Lepdame 
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The trust is a legal desice by which, typically, the property of one 
person is held or managed by another person or corporation for the 
benefit of third penons or institutions. The Trust Law of 1922 
enacted primarily to clarify the legal status of trust companies, which 
had come into being in the early twentieth century. The statute was 
broad enough to coter purely pris-ate transactions, but it seems not 
to have been made use of except by corporate fiduciaries. 

When Japan surrendered to the Western Allies in 1945. the 
tion authorities immediately suspended the administrative and lep 
measures on nhich the Japanese militarists had relied in imp ementinj, 
their wartime policies. The Potsdam Declaration had required the Japa- 
nese government to "remose all obstacles to the revival and strengthen- 
ing of demoaatic tendencies. Freedom of speech, of religmn. and of 
thought as well as respect for the fundamental human rights shall be 
established.” To effectuate this statement of poH^, the government was 
required to suspend all measures restricting political, civil, and religious 
libEtlits; to allow lull discussion of the Emperor and llte 
system; to remove restrictions on the collection and isseroin 
inlormatioit; and to abolish all restrictions based on race, 
creed, or political views. The press and religious msuiuliom were freed 
from governmental control. Traffic in women for i-u 

ishcd as a practice in violation of hnman rights and of ^ 

erey and dignity. A new Constitution wa, promulgated, "‘“I 

re, Won. wire made in a number of codes and >>»’■ ' “y ^f three 
change, and innovations ,.ill be touched »" ■» !•>= 
suSicfit for now to say that they represented f""'? “ 
derived from the common-law system and from A™"”" 
experience on a system devised from civil lauv Th','''S™= 
or failure must be judged in the context of each 
hut it has been in‘th= postwar period d„. 
been made toward the achiesemeiit of the Rule 01 rm 
the Declaration of Delhi. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE LEGAL SYSTE.M 


The Courts 

In the Conclusions of the Delhi Conference 
a key factor in the Rule of Law: 


ihc judiciary is stated 


be 


independeni Judicial h 
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lion, but doe* not mean that ihc judge it entitled to act in an arbitrary 
manner. His duty is to interpret the law and the fundamental principles and 
assumptions that underlie it. It is implicit in the concept of independence 
set out in the present paragraph that protision should be made for the 
adequate remuneration of the Judidaty and that a judge's right to remunera- 
uon settled for his office should not during his term of office be altered to 
his disadsantage. . . . 

[IJi IS essential that the possen of the Legislature be fixed and determined 
by fundamental constitutional proxisions or consentions sshich . . . organirc 
judidal sanaions enforong the pnnaplcs set out In the pegislatise] cbuse 
and protea the individual from encroachments on bis rights. . . . The 
safegua^ contained in the constitudon should not be directly undermined 
by devices which leave only the semblance of judidal control. 

To ensure that the extent, purpose and procedure appropriate to dele- 
gated legislauon are observed, it is essential that it should be subjen to 
ulumaie review by a judicial body independent of the Executise.s^ 


It il only in rtant jean that the Japanese judidaty has subsuntially 
aiiajned these goals. r t i 

^ era there was no clear dividing line between law 

and atoinmration. Individual disputes were settled within the bounds 
an or e purpose of advancing official policies. Every effort would 
nrj matter locally by conciliation, and only when 

“““Itatton eSom failed uould the problem be presented before 
tions ^ jht dispute presented a problem of serious propor- 

are ; “"’“S'" ""““I the shogun- 

iurivHirfir.,^ ^ere dupuies between persons horn different territorial 
Dosed ■' ^ ^tfiuditated. tesietv made of death sentences Im- 

f”"" “““ offenses, and adsisory 

op,n,D„ rssued for the guidance of local officials. Official practice man- 

“trtr»e,e I"’!?'"? Bot dse mag- 

gunaie iiself. ^ aitainmg objcciiscs set by the sho- 

Benseen law and administration condnued 
.mulriuT "™ ‘’™' ■“ ‘““"ttion of dre Meiji Con- 

Lmthe ofce^ “PPBi-f-f «n the same basis a. other admin- 

Ariicle -7 nrn Constimdon presersed the existing system: 

alcoTngt ,a"'„’"Sflr'r‘r 

,h., - 1° T.. ™ name of the Emperor. . . Within 

rf l£&eT '"If-i-of > system ol coum ™der dre Minisny 

°he ■"* , P°““ (.fesiedu-saiinm/m) m 

m m“o, I ' d ™ (‘“■“'■'■“‘fm). 'fith jurUdiciion to 

tn- minor o.sl and cr,m,„,i ^ proceedings; local 
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courts (chiho-saibansho), SNhidi ser\ed as appeal courts from district 
courts and exercised general civil and criminal trial jurisdicuon; courts 
of appeal (kosa-in). which heard appeals on law and fact from local 
courts; and the Daishin-in (often translated as the Court of Cassation 
after its French counterpart), which heard appeals on points of law 
from inferior courts and had original jurisdiction m certain cases in- 
solving peers.*^ . . 

Another weakening influence on the judicial power, m add.uon to m 
position as a suborgan of the Ministry ol Jusuce, was the ° 

a separate system o£ litigation in an administtauve court. Arucle 6i ol 
the Meiji Constitution provided: 

No suit at law, .hid. mlate, to righu alleged to base te'” ‘ntringed by 
the iUegal measures ol adminisuaihe aotliooues. and .h.cb ‘1»1' 
within me competence ol ihe Court ol Adonnunat.se Ut.gat.on spect.ll, 
csublislicd by law. shall be uken cogiiirance ol by a court ol uh. 

By virtue of this provision, objections raised to 
bLancraUe inte^retations ol sututory law- or 

application ol adminblralive regnlauons had m adminislratise 

adminislraUse organs and reviewed by ■*>' "‘SI 

LirigaUnn (G)6,^.saibansho).=* parreroed alter .he / ' eH^tl 

d-itat. Since tdl members ol .he regnlar yndraary "uC ' .urn 

luncdonaries o! me .Ministry nl Jusuce and t"s 

was merely one part ol the toutl eatecnm. U” 

that a. uL in uLry dte Con,. cTb "helm a 

ixnvctlul Utan and superior m authority to ^ prattical 

question of administrative abuse was rai • , ...p, between die 

matter the disabling of regular courts f ^ 

subjec. and '>“.5“'""™* ^^^ll'uccomplUh change, in gosem. 
rars.="ard‘To"‘i:i.rlminis.ra£em^^^^^^^^ 
ol rile liberties of indi.idnab h”** procedures pro- 

by courts of law; the limited and cum _ removed any cBectivc 

sided lor dte Court ol Adminb.muse ■"“P""" 

check on sucli activities as far as that court w nrcsent Con- 

The situation has been drasticJly independent 

stuuuon. The judiciary U ^he whole judicial 

branch of government. Article ,6 p inferior courts as aic 

ixiv^cr is vested in a Supreme ^ nor 

established by lavv" "No cxttaonlHUiy 
shall any organ or agency of the Executive oc g 
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power,” ^vhich is a direct and final blow at the prewar administrative 
court system. "All judges shall be independent in the exercise of their 
conscience and sliall be bound only by this Constitution and the Laws.” 
Article 78 limits the remoxal of judges to cases of public impeachment 
or judicial declaration of physical or mental incompetence; the execu- 
tive arm is specifically denied any power to discipline judges. Article 81 
confirms the role of the judiciary; ’‘The Supreme Court is the court 
of last resort with power to deteimine the constitutionality of any law, 
order, regulation, or official act." The Supreme Court is given rule- 
making power by Article 77 and has exercised it by issuing various 
rules governing practice before it and inferior courts and by issuing 
rules of criminal and civil procedure.®* 

Except for changes in name and the abolition of police courts, the 
postwar judicial system bears substantial resemblance in both structure 
and jurisdiction to the earlier system. At the bottom of the ladder are 


summary courts (kan't-mbanslio), with petty civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. The courts of general trial jurisdiction are district courts (chtlid- 
saibansho). The most significant addition is the system of family courts 
(Aatei-ja:6ans/io). with territorial jurisdiction corresponding to the dis- 
trict courts, competent to handle domestic relations problems, juvenile 
delinquency cases, and criminal trials against adults who have con- 
tributed to the delinquency of minors. In its approach of conciliation 
and protection it fits Japanese social traditions far better than the 
district couru with their more formal and public proceedings. Above 
the district and family courts arc the high courts (kStd saibansho) and 
the Supreme Court (Saikd-saibansho). with appellate jurisdiction. Qual- 
ifications of judges and organization of the courts are provided for in 
the Couit Organization Law (Saibanho).** 

The change in status of the Japanese judiciary has created problems 
withm the judiciary itself concerning its role m law making and law 
evaluation. As suggested above, feudal Japanese law rested in the almost 
unfettered discretion of the judicial administrator; each case was con- 
sidered unique, and no very effective system was devised to conelate 
the decisions reached by individual magistrates. When the civil-law 
system was adopted, there was no substantial change in judicial attitude 
war judicial precedents, for under the civil law the legal norms 
are in ^eory all contained in the code provisions, and the judges merely 
apply tha appropriate provision „ u,, fact, of the particnlar case. This 
was most roogen.al to Japanese adnsinisttaton and judges. If a court 
deeding a pariieular case included in io formal judgment statements 
eaptesstng tt. mterpretat.un of die mrderlf.ng cole provision, this in 
no wa, bound or had to be taken cognirance of b, the same or another 
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court deciding another case; the court deciding the later care uas free 
to draw a different conclusion about die proper interpieuuon and 
application of the statute Itoni that atriied at in the liitt. The relatise 
rank of the courts did not matter; a court of appeal could ignore 
interpretise statements in an earlier opinion oi the Daishin m wia 
impunity, and both decisions would be cited as equal authonty by 
scliolarly commentators. Indeed, scbolatt themselses felt free to main- 
tain that the “true" law under the code was quite contrary to what the 
courts had declared die code coserage to be, an attitude quite 
from that of their academic counlerparts in England or the United 
States, who may disagree wall an interpretation adopted by the apel- 
late iudiciaiy but who still leeogniie it as die exunng norm until either 
the udiciary reserses the prior decision or the legislature or mnsutu- 
lional convention acts to abrogate the judicially created standmd. 

The postwar ConsUtuuon, however, requires more of the judrciaty, in 
fliat thf Supreme Court a. least, il not all die couru, is "1"'^ “ 
pass on the constitiuionaUty of legislation. The role “ P 
unaccustomed one and has been sparingly exercised. But if 
Court passes on a consUtutional quesuon by fonnal ^is-on, lovver 
courts ind judges are bound by the decision and 
contmiy, 11.00^ this paramountcy of die Supreme Cobr' u ‘e* 
nically required only in constitudonal cases, one si>" f'>seiv' =» 
ing tendency toward following Sojircme Court 

a, well, and the Supreme Court api^n to consider .he tac.^ difenng 

interpretations among die sereiai high courts as reason P 

on the in.erpceu.tion of rule and siaiuie. Only time » “ 

American lawyer receives .he impvession 

lawyer use precedent in a way slcilingly s.uular to 

American tr^i.ion and .ha. in rinve .he J»P>”“ 

resemble far more closely that tiadidon ^an i o ^ stron-rhold 

cursor. At present the academic comniunily is le p p a 

lor the earlier idea, that decisions 

scholar’s opinion may outs.-eigh •>■" » patricularly those who base 
e\en here some of the )ounger wn rs. p recognize 

studied in the United States, do de“™ine° dte 

that prior judicial decisions, e\en under a c , 

“ri'^'e'Snstitution tefecs otd, to die ^Xrh^^'n ‘’Re- 
interpret eunstituuonatay ed 

R rmRrrqRRuRuu oi • -p-=uRnrc:» 

The Supreme Court has ruled d». dte, may do so, but 
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uhetlier this ruling is based on the Constitution itself or on the statutes 
which aeate the lower courts and define their jurisdiction; if it is the 
latter, the Diet could restrict the power to decide constitutional ques- 
tions if it chose. 

The Court has also found it necessary to preserve its powers against 
encroadiment from the legislative branch. The first occasion arose in 
1948 as the aftermath of the Urawa Mitsuko case. Mrs. Urawa had been 
deserted by her husband and was in extreme want; she decided to kill 
her three young children and commit suicide. She gate poisoned fish 
to the children, who died, and drank die gravy herself, but when the 
poison failed to take effect she turned herself in to the police.*^ The 
district court gave her a three-year suspended sentence, and the procura- 
tor waived appeal, which made the judgment final. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Councilors of the Diet began an investigation 
of the case, contending that the decision was based on the "feudalistic'’ 
thought that the ^im necessities of life might be sufficient motive for 
a quadruple suicide." In May. the Supreme Court sent a formal 
statement to the House of Counalon. urging that the Constitution did 
not permit other governmental bodies to interfere wiiJi the exercise 
or the pdicial power vested exclushely by the Constitution in the 
courts, The Judiciary Committee replied: 

The power of deietroining unconsiUmionaliry of laws, rested in the 
function ol exetelsinE a teio on appliof 
ouenthTh''; i-inuluul 'nnae.e ease, Con- 

Cabinet, wh.ch „ no, a, all a conetete judicial ease, it . usutpation. 

TV"*' ““ ■■"l'"‘-■ribute■• case, in which during 

T ° the presiding judge failed f present 

SiTZ i" I*' »™.,oo£ by pe^ns sympathetic 

oi Z wa' de*ad f “ period oVsilence L Lmot, 

of hostihtip? r '' . applauded the termination 

brief 1 a n ^'’"h ", “f ■ "'■■"I’er of 

ta an ad!ouf t ■'««»ony h heand. ead, hearing being followed 

by an adjournment of several days or weeU Afi-, .1 . 1 

onstraiion but while the trial rTJ “• . 

ings and prior to adjudication of™e'”Le ' riie"'H 

Z ZZ Zl -f “ «‘i‘y ubout 

the detail, of the incident bu, eonsidetadon of the eatUer Urawa 
case did no. summon the dial judges ihemsehes. The Impeachment 
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Commiuec of tlie House of Represeoutives endeavored, however, to 
call before it die presiding judge of the trial court; he refused to attend. 
Thereupon the Chief of the Administradve Section of the Supreme 
Court suggested to the committee that to investigate the handling of 
the trial of a case which was still pending might constitute an im- 
proper influence on the ultimate decision of that case. In both of these 
cases the formal documents suggest a draw, but public and scliolarly 
opinion in general has supported the position taken by the representa- 
tives of the judiciary, and the Diet has refrained from using its inves- 
tigating and impeaching powers in recent years in connection with 
specific judicial decisions. 

The Supreme Court has adopted limitations on the scope of its re- 
viewing power similar to diose developed by the United States Supreme 
Court. One is that there be a case or controversy. In 1952 the secretary- 
general of the Social Democratic Party brought an action contendmg 
that the laws providing for the establishment of defense forces for Japan 
in die guise of a National Polia Reserve were unconstitutional. The 
Court rejected the case on the ground it need only decide conaete 
cases, not express opinions on abstract constitutional iMues. m 
plidt in the ruling is the idea that a taxpayer has no standing to chal- 
lenge die constitutionality of expenditures of tax revenues. Another 
limitation is that political questions will not be deaded by the Court. 
After Prime Minister Yoshida dbsolved the House of Representatives 
in 1952. one of the candidates who lost hb seat in die ensuing elecuon 
brought suit contending that the dbsoludon was in violation of Artide 
7 of the Constitution because there was neither a n^ctmfidena resolu- 
tion nor a rejection of a resolution of confidence. The Court vv 
case out on the same grounds as the NaUonal Police cast. 

He Couit ha! been most sparing in its exercue of the porter o 
tleda„ legislation nncon.tilotional, and not all of .ts dem|ons base been 
as strong in faror of indmdual rights as one srould have expected 
decisions of the United Sute. Supreme Court to be rn s.m.lar meum- 
stances.sr Nes ertheless, since thb power of renew an in erp 
is new and unfamiliar in Japan, adsanon nrost come slowly, a. ‘ndeed 
they have in India and West Germany, where consutut.onal 
is a recent innovation. On the whole die prognosis is favorable m 
Japan. 


The ProcuTacy 

During die feudal period there was no class of 

parable to a modern prosecuting attorney or procurator, apparently 
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any official was empowered to commence proceedings. Wlien tlie first 
formal s)stem of criminal procedure was adopted in the Meiji period, it 
was patterned directly on the French system, in which the state is rep- 
resented by the pTocureur in all criminal prosecutions. Prior to 1945 
procurators had substantial powers as employees of the Ministry of 
Justice to gather evidence and require cooperation from anyone to 
furtiier their investigations. During the trial of cases they sat on the 
bench with the judges, who ranked no higher than they in authority 
and who were also subordinates in tlic Minbtry of Justice. In practice 
considerable deference was paid to the opinion of the procurator in 
charge of the case. Though imder the present Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure many of the investigating powers of the procurator have been 
curtailed, nevertheless his basic functions have not been essentially 
clianged. The judge has now been moved into a superior position as 
part of an independent judiciary, however, and the status and powen 
of defense attorneys have been increased to such a marked degree under 
the present Constitution and code that procurator and defense counsel 
occupy approximately the same relative position in the trial of criminal 
cases The result is a truly adversary proceeding. 

At the head of the procuracy 1$ the Procurator-Gencral. a senior of- 
ficial in the Ministry of Justice. A number of administrative and train- 
ing penonnel serve directly under his supervision. The procuiators 
themselves are assigned to offices corresponding to tlie territorial juris- 
diction of the several high couru, district courts, and summary courtsj 
each office processes the cases which will be tried in the court of corre- 
sponclmg territorial competence. Aspects of their duties will be con- 
s.dercd in greater detail in the secuon -Criminal Piocedure." 


Attorneys 

The Concisions promulgated at Delhi naturally turned to the legal 
pro essioi^tself as one of the instrumentalities for promoting the Rule 

an t ^ embodied in them which represent both the civil 

and the common law are: 

ot L.W ih.i ihm .hould bt 

nLdT """ «“!!■ 

. , "“I general supervision by the Courts and that there may 

h '=“''"””5 » wd pmu„ „[ d,, 1,5.1 p,„r,„Ion' 

.0 ,h, ,x„n, 10 ..Ipcl, , i„^„ . ou, it ii 

concei\ed that- ' ^ 

(i) Wherever a mans life, liberty, property or reputation are at stake he 
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should be free to obtain legal advice and representation; if this prinaple is 
to become effective, it follows that law)er$ must be prepared frequently to 
defend persons associated with unpopular causes and minority views with 
\^hich they themselves may he entirely out of sympathy; 

(2) once a law)er has accepted a brief he should not relinquish it to the 
detriment of his client without good and sufficient cause: 

(3) it is the duty of a lauryer whidi he should be able to disdiarge with- 
out fear of consequences to press upon the Court any argument of law or 
of fact whidi he may think proper for the presentation of the case by him. 

Equal access to law for the rich and poor alike is essential to the main- 
tenance of the Rule of Law. It is. therefore, essential to provide adequate 
legal advice and representation to aU those, threatened as to Aeir hie, 
liberty, property or reputation who arc not able to pay for it. . . . 


Th. attainment ot such goals ot couise requires the existence of consti- 
tutional provisions and statutes which guarantee a legitimate srope o 
activity to lawyers, but it also requites a profession the mem ers o 
which command a substantial degree of respect in e commiin y 
because of their competence and their adherence to mora and elbreal 
standards. It has been only in relaliiely recent limes that the profession 
in Japan has begun to attain these qualifications. . , .c. .r.iii 

There was no regularly established legal ptolession P"" ° ' /'J 

eta. Private persons could not bring prosecutions, ‘"’<1 /* P"" ' 

disputes were disposed of by reconcilement and Jv' 

nanuslii (ma)or or headman) ot the village represented “ 

disputes with outsiders over boundanes and im^ *°™«^.niraeed in 
paiiicd individual townspeople to court when ey ft notary 

litigarion with resident ol odrer villages, and acred as a ^ 

in connection with sale, leasing, and encombrancmg ™ ^ 

which hi. villagers were parties. In pe.Iorm.ng U.oe 
bled an al.ornfy, .hough he was alw. charged w-id, 
lor prosecuting crimes and punishing minor ollendere w.Ui.n 

who advised ,owns|Wopl= ™'^^j“TLy tecan.e nolorioiu lor 
tions wiUi tax and adnumstrative official jf . , » lUwjw 

their bribery ol officials, rlie high di.7cou.i? banned from 

imligalion ol improper l.ligation and pnjpriclots 

Edo. Bur die ban was inapplicable rojhi^re ''I™ 

ol inns. The Edo Tax J-- ^ f “ J^'d conrequendy many 
there wcic many templcj . * jjnarv praetke the 

mn$ to accommodate visitors. Though accompany the liti- 

or the head ot the litiganf, house was expcctc.l to accomjuny 
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gant before the competent officul, when one visited a place other than 
his place of residence, the proprietor of the inn at tvhich he stayed 
became in legal effect a temporary head of household and therefore 
accompanied the litiganL Thus the proprietors of the inns near the 
Edo Tax Office came more and more to advise and represent their 
transient patrons in tax and other administrative matters. These ku]i- 
yado.s* as they were called, were held in no more esteem than their 
predecessor kujishi; an 1854 text desexihes them as persons "who accom- 
panied stupid people to court and wrote documents for them." 

After the restoration tlic roles of daigtnnin (advocate) and daishonin 
(notary) came into being, apparently on the French pattern. An official 
examination tv’as instituted in 1876. but it was difficult enough that few 
passed, and most of those who had practiced as daigennin continued 
their professional activities wiUmui using the title. The status even of 
licensed daigennin was low, and it was not until late in the nineteenth 
century Uiat they were accorded the same courtesies by courtroom 
attendants and admitted to the courtroom under tlie same conditions 


as were the procurators. During this period various bar associations 
were formed. The conflicts between the English school and the French 
school vsere also evident here, however, and on several occasions the 
public procurator was forced to intervene and straighten out the situ- 
ation. The first formal Lawyers Law was enacted in 1893, and at this 
time the word bengoshi came into currency. In ensuing years constant 
efioru tvere made to raise the standards for admission to the profession, 
but unlicensed daigennin remained In practice, and the continuous dis- 
puta betv^een and among the public and private bar associations made 
It difficult to strengthen admission requirements. The modem Lawyers 
Law was enacted in 1933 and revised after World War 1 I.« Tlie chief 
postwar changes were those which took responsibility for regulating the 
profession from the Ministry of Justice and lodged it in the Japan Fed- 
crauon of ^ociations (Nihon Bengoshi Rengokai). Matten of 
discipline and disbarment arc in the hands of the federation and not 
m those of the judiciary.^* 

■^e private practitioner continues to occupy a relatively minor social 
position when rompareU with his counicipart in Western countries. The 
Hress on the right to counsel in the present Constitution and Code of 
Criminal Proceduro, however, has meant a major increase in the stand- 
ing and responsibility of the profusion in criminal cases. Private alter- 
ne)s ten-, a, a respomiblc chact „„ pTO„„,„ „i,co„dacl. Ne.atlha- 
1«. fe.r rola lU 1 con.inua to bt of haxi significance on the civil 
SK e t lan one would exjiect in a modem industrial nation of 97 million 
people. There tsere ,o tgfi, onl, 63 co attorat), in Japan organited into 
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fifty-one bar associations. Most are concentrated in the lar^r aties, 
svhere they do mainly commercial and property nork.« Practice is mu- 
ally on an individual basis, with nothing resembling the large law firm 
in United States practice. , , , 

This minor role in civil-law matters is chiefly ihe result of the tradi- 
tional disinclination of the Japanese to litigate even tn insances o 
direct and substantial injury to person or property and their continued 
resort to reconcilement and concilialion.o while there is no reason why 
an attorney cannot be sought onl as the third-party mediator, the tra- 
ditional disfavor with which the lawyer is viewed, pamcularly m ruml 
areas, mates it unlikely in fact that his services will be so 
low figures for the lawyer popublion outs.de metropolitan areas tend 
to confirm this." Furthermore, the regular attonrey has to compete w.d 
various specialists in tax and palenl matters and wrlh die r/t.l.o sW 
(legal scrivener or notary on the European pattern) lor bus.n^ whirl 
in other countries would fall to the attorney.^* ^er j 

also to maintain their own legal departments staffed w.th 
law faculties who are not formally gualtfied as 

reduce. Ure "prevenav. pracUc." on which lasers 7“ tii„rrel n 
so heavily,** Until and unless these seem 

society will most likely continue to prevail Obwously, rt wo^d seem 
even mature and modem legal systems can d.Ber ■" 

manner in which they handle the details of legal procedure. 


Legal Education 

There were no formal law f 

oi Justice esmblished rut own “ ■“‘^J';„c|i„g imperial uni- 

after law departmenu were £id Keio. Under 

%ersiiies and at private untvcrsiues like ^ could be ad- 

tlie first Lawmen Law graduates of U.e 

raitied to practice without s^aal ^ required of graduates 

treatment ceased, and exammations ca Onlv a relatiscly snull 

oI any law schtml f “ad taken lonnal law training 

percentage oi those enrolled “ ,jn.Ium increasingly 

at ihe nniversiues, however, Uucal science and 

purveyed general educalion, „„ “flered. Elloru were 

rcsfiectcd legal profession in ja|>an. 
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In ig^9 the Lawjers Law and tlie new Court Organization Law pro- 
\ided for the creation of the Legal Research and Training Institute 
(Shiho Kenshusho) under the supervision of the Administratis e Section 
of the Supreme Court.^^ Each j'car approximately half of tlie persons 
receiving university diplomas in law sit for the examination; out of the 
8,300 candidates in lyGo, only 345 (4.16 per cent) passed. Successful can- 
didates undergo a tvvo-^ear training program consisting partly of aca- 
demic instruction paralleling in many wajs portions of the curriculum 
of die American law school and partly of apprenticeships in courts, in 
procurators’ offices, and with private attorneys. At the end of the second 
year a second examination is adminbtered, which most of the trainees 
paw, and the trainees then become full-fledged judges, procurators, or 


In contrast to the English and American tradition in which judges 
and prosecuting officials are selected or elected from among experienced 
members of the bar, Japanese judges and procuratojs usually become 
sucli at the outset of their careers and gain no other lyjie of experience 
during ihcir active professional lives. There are a number of reasons 
tor this, including the Euro|)ean paiicms of career judiciary and ptoo 
uracy on which die Japanese system is based, the laws governing ap- 
Iiomtment to government service which as administered make an 
a poiniment fiom outside the particular brancJi of die profession dilR- 
cult a he, e«lu„t= at.uuJe on .he pa,, ot each g,oip towa.d out- 
t" •he l>t.»a.e ;tto,ney who 
i. .Lv 7 eppo.„,ment lo Eo.e.nmen. ,e„ice.- While the.e 
i , nil "Sel Ptote^ion ,o p,„„.o,e mobility 

bL dir '“-eiy to occu, until 

I™ mo“ r CU'etn.ng the p.nle.tion and 

1 h»c , T ‘' 5 “‘ Piolesdon it, ell. 

,t,™e e„r I '“‘‘■ineca.ee, n,ay. il tiei, .e.n.d, a.e 

as assistani T rot ^ i’'U'e P.oinising, diey may .ccehc appointments 
deed rr " T full ptnie sS.., Unde, 

11.13 a3 r and doc.omWegle p.og.am, a.e 

ma n a ntd a a numbe, o! law laculuew but ihei, midnale, me ,a,ely 

31 n w- Imrf '“““’"•"i' "““■anding schools Tad base no adsan 
.age n wnung the national ba, examination. Consequently, ser, little 
userul (unction ha, been sened n> date by these ad?ancedV3 p,o- 
loams. 1. 1. unusual find a law madier who ha, had any eflCienel 
m ptac ice; this, coupled with die l„,„,wa„ i,ai„,„g „( maly nwlbC' 
ol die tcad.mg piolcssion. niea.u that in numetou, case, law is taught 
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as an abstract body of learning unrelated to the realities of practice 
before courts and administratiw agencies, 

CONTEMPORARY DEVELOPMENTS 
IN JAPANESE LAW 


Constitutional Law 

Under the pre-Mei]i emperors and shoguns there was of coune no 
understanding of the function of or desire tor a constitution m tht 
modem sense.ro With the influx of new ideas under the Emperor Meiji, 
however, there was substantial pressure to provide a constitution. Upon 
prolonged investigation Prince ltd Himbumi recommended that a com 
stitution be promulgated on the lines of the Prussian or Bavarian con- 
stitutions. which on the surface appeared to grant substantial rights and 
liberties to the citieenry but actually left the scope of such rights and 
liberties to administrative or legislative judgment. Since Ais suggesiion 
suited nicely the desires of those in authority, the Meiji Constitution of 
1889 was so drafted and promulgated. Its preamble indicates the tone 
of the document: 

Having by virtue of the glories of our ancestois ascended * 

lineal suecession unbroben for ages eternal, desiring 10 Ptonio 
ol, and to give deselopment to die moral and a ‘ 'olen 

beloved subjecu, the very tame that have been f.voied 
care and adictionate vigilance of our anees.orsl and kbP-"? “ “ 
pmspetiiy ol the Slate in concert with our people and 
we hereby promulgate ... a lund.mentid law of State. “ 
dpk. by which we are .0 be guided in our conduct. „ 

wha, our desccudanu and our rubjecU and die.r descendanu are lomver 
conComi. 

In form all organs of govemracnl, including the 
sponsible to the Emperor. ”'J^y“ej“reedom him entry 

freedom of abode and change of abode (Aruc romniunica- 

and search of the dwelling (Article 25). pn%aq o 

lions (Article 26). and fretdom of speech and pr«s (Arude 29) al o 
these were limited by d.e phrases -Vid-.n Ure ° '“^r- 

in cases provided for by law." Freedom of reltgion 

milted to die people "widiin limits contiolled 

and noi antagonistic to their duties as su ] 

the imiKrial machinery controlled the nation. ,hc 

One of Uie chief reform measures under tlte | 
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adoption of a ne\v Constitution. In legal form it was an amendment to 
the old Constitution made pursuant to the machinery for amendment 
contained in the preamble of that document; thus some writers have 
maintained that the form of state (^okutai) s® has not been changed 
under the new Constitution. But the preamble to the new document 
indicates clearly that a fundamental change has been made: 

We, the Japanese people, acting through our duly elected represcntadies 
in the National Diet, determined that we shall secure for ourselves and our 
posterity the fruiu of peaceful eooperadon with all nations and the blessings 
of liberty throughout this land, and resolved that never again shall we be 
visited with the horrors of war through the action of government, do pro- 
claim that sovereign power resides with the people and do firmly establisli 
this Constitution. Covernroeiit is a saaed trust of the people, the authority 
or winch is derived from the people, the powers of which are exercised by 
the representatives of the people, and the benefits of which are enjoyed by 
the people. This is a universal pnndple of mankind upon which this Con 
stitution is founded. We rejea and revoke all constitutions, laws, ordinances 
and retcripu in conilict herewith. . . . 


Under the present Constitution the Emperor is no longer "at the head 
of the Empire, combining in himself the rights of sovereignty" (hfeiji. 
Article 4), but rather is "the symbol of the State and of the unity of the 
people, deriving his position from the will of the people with whom 
jo.erosn po«,r" (Ankk ,). The Imperial House Law pa»ed 
by the Diet controls the succession (Article a), not a law created by the 
Cmpeior himsell (Meijl, A.licJe 75). The Emperor's powers are strictly 
coiiirolleil (Ailicle 7), and esen gills to and Itom the imperial house 
hold requtte Diet app.oval (Atlicle 8). Hereditary peerages are abol- 
I w“‘'' ^ '"'S' “““"her o£ right, and freedoms are 

ranted (or reserved) to the people without scope for legislative o, 
execut.se qual.Scat.on (Chapter 111), The Diet is the highest organ ol 
.““erTi; r u ' “S*" Erecutive 

fAitide " '“P™ihle to the Diet 

•» «■' Constitution must be ratihed b, the 

sr crsZL^'(,^”?^''' - p- 

The document „a, drafted i„ ^ 

5, on. tal-en iron, American experience had no near counierpatt in 

“'‘'"w7io"'h' “k ' were incorporated to cure what 

Mere felt to be abuse, under die earlier system. Among the fomier 
group, tuteiprettve questions base imseu whid, coum have had or 
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^viU have to resolve; several svill be alluded to in the materials on 
family law, criminal law, and criminal procedure. Among the latter 
group, one of the major areas of dispute has been that over the meaning 
and coverage of Article 9, which renounces war as a “sovereign right of 
the nation and the threat or use of force as means of settling interna- 
tional disputes" and states that armed foras and “other war potential 
will never be maintained." Rapid change in world circumstances made 
this, practically speaking, a questionable restriction, and Self-Defense 
Forces were created with American support and blessing. Contempoiane- 
ous with the San Francisco Peace Treaty the two countries executed the 
^[utual Security Treaty under which American armed forces continued 
to be stationed in Japan. Violent political debates raged over the con- 
stitutionality of these measures under Article 9. At length at least some 
light tvas shed on the question by the Supreme Court, which in the 
process revealed a divergence of opinion among the members of the 
Court themselves as to its role in deciding such questions. 

The case, now usually known as the "Sunakawa case. 
left-wing students and labor union members joined the «»‘dcnis 0 
Sunakai Villag, in paceaUng by tore, ih, projactad 
runway, o! Taddkawa Air Force Bara, which would ^ 

arabk land o! die village. A number ol .he P”"!? “ “ P,” “ 

area, of rhe air hare and were arreared and " 

o! Uienr were proaecured under arricle a «I the Uw 
lire, Implementing the Adminiatrauve 

the United States Authorired by llie Security Trea y. ' or 

one entering United Sra.es Amed Forcea’ ''' "P'fo“o" 

refusing to leave when requealed aubjecl to noi minor fine, 

oi penfl aervirude or a fine ol no. mom than 

tVere this lasv not in eilett, defendants rould on y . oiohihited 
under article .(ja) of the Minor Offenses Law for ^ 

place, which would hate been punishable on y y subiected to 

fine. Hie defendants contended Uiat they were » 5 

heavier penaUie. only because di.ir Vo ”. ,«rSal 

forces, that only the Mutual 'Srees amounted to the 

protection. Uiat die presence of United 

inaintenante of war potential in stolau ooconslitnlional 

stiiuiion. Uiat the special law therefore libeiiy anJ 

agmement. and dial l.s applica.ion *P" = Sili bVlaW 

impose a penalty other than through p keibauu o kaseta- 

{hLuu no sadamcru t.Uu.uki ni yoranaker.ba . . . knUaUU 

renai; Article 31). . , ,jnc of argument 

Tlie Tokyo District Court accepted Uicir g 
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and found them not guilty. Under Article i of the Mutual Security 
Treaty the United States was to "maintain forces to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security in the Far East and to 
the security of Japan against armed attack from without, including as- 
sistance gnen at the express request of the Japanese Government to put 
dosvn large-scale internal riots and disturbances in Japan, caused 
through instigation or interxeniion by an outside power or powers." 
Tlie spirit of the Constitution requited that Japan put her trust in 
the maintenance of peace through international cooperation of peo- 
ples and by military force administered only by the United Nations; 
presence of United States troops under the treaty amounted to the main- 
tenance of war potential in violation of Article 9. Esen though Japan 
was obligated under international law by virtue of the treaty to permit 
American forces in Japan, their presence nesertheless violated Article 9, 
and the effort to apply the special law violated Article 51. The gosem- 
ment immediately appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The Court reversed the district court. All the justices signed the brief 
statement of reasons for the decision, which construed Article 9 as 
preventing only aggressive v*ar and not self-defense, upheld die Mutual 
Security Treaty as an interim measure for the defense of Japan, con- 
strued the treaty and supplementing agreement as leaving control of 
American troops iti American hands, and suggested that the question 
was a pohtical one which was primarily for the Diet and wliicli the 
Supreme Court should not review unless the treaty was "obviously 

unconstitutional and void” ' ' 

A numb, r of iht justice!, however, lell i, rrecessery to submit supple- 
mentet, op.u.om escpk.ning sheit teasom £„t she offidal 

f r'l, Uioughi shat the d, strict court erred 

o ™ m I'm ■'*“ ■’ “ *•' Article 

9 was meam as an express, osr of iotemational law which rejected onlv 

Shimrtef"u““’V" i" sell-dcfeuse legitimate. Justice 

Je e^se f-a »t »hat might be done by way i self- 

a:J“a,"rhe°crt “-‘O" 

rp"'h"e"as":h rh“ 

matter was a f 

to "P-liMHuestion” analogy 

the "act ol slL" r,“ a' * 8>>“™tr,eme«" of Ftemh law, and 

the act ol state Engtoh deccsiom. J„,ice Tarumi would not hate 

upset the admmistratise deci.ioi. and suggested also that Article at 
did not clearly eo.er question, of rhe proprsety of soh.tanlive crrminal 
legulation under the Const.tuUon but rather might be limited to the 
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question o£ svhether existing criminal-procedure statutes and rules had 
been applied or correctly applied in the particular case; he felt, hosv- 
ever, that the lower court’s judgment was illogical under either alterna- 
tive. The several opinions ol Justices Kawamura. Ishizaka, Kotani, 
Okuno, and Takahashi agreed that the Mutual Security Treaty and the 
special law were constitutional but disagreed with any implications in 
the formal statement of reasons that the Supreme Court lacked the 
power to review treaties under the Constitution: they suggested that 
there was no more reason to defer to the Diet in the case of a treaty 
than in the case of legislation. 

Thus, the statements made in U»e Sunakawa case and the refusal to 
decide the National Police Reserve case on the merits « suggest that the 
Supreme Court will not invoke Article 9 to strike down tlic main- 
tenance of defensive forces and material. But the Court is obviously 
divided in its attitude toward iu relation to the Diet in reviewing mat- 
ten of treaties and international affairs and iierhaps m disagreement 
as well over the extent to whicli it can review substantive legislation 
under Article 31.“ 


Family Law 

For ccnluriej die lamily (HoroFu) was ihe ley onil in Japonose s«iety. 

A patriarchal sjrlem prevailed, and condnuily ol the 

sideted necessary in order that succession to proirerry might ^ 

and that proper rites might be peflormcd lor die sa e 0 ■ 

Women were given o position masledly inler.or to dta. ol ^ 

woman entered the husband's house on marriage an o 

away lor a number oi reasons. Adopuon was recogm.red as a p,o|,er 

way of ensuring d,e cuntii.uation ol d,e household hue » 

all ntemben ol she household were und« the s.r.cs “"i™ 

of the house. Tliese characienstics survived the . , jj j.5,cm 

were incorporated in the Civil Code of 1898. Tlioug‘ a„j 

was gr.-idt.aUy altered as Japan became more and t^ 

industrialized, the traditional system conunued to 

legal system until after ^VorId War II. _ . 

Tltc basic uni. under .he Mciji code was 
did not have reference to a building or ^ ^ . ijcln” when 

together but rather to a legal insliiuuon w 1 * /SoifAil \hcr the 
th^ family was legally receded in the family 
family wi registered, it made no 
resided, but changes in the status of members nau 
die register before they took legal effect. 
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family council to appoint a special lepresentative if there t\as a con- 
flict of interest between the parent and the child (article 888). The duty 
of care was that which the parent exercised o\er Itis otm property 
(article 889), but at the child’s majority only an accounting for the 
surplus of income oter the costs of rearing the child and managing his 
property was required (article 890}. The parent had the potver of 
discipline and could place an unruly child in a house of correction 
with the permission of a court (article 882). 

Children included children born during wedlock, (article 820), a nat- 
ural child (ihoshi) acknowledged by its father (article 828) through reg- 
istratioix or mention in a will (article 829), and adopted children 
(yoshi-, article 837). The child or the descendants of a deceased natural 


chUd could sue to force the mother or putative father to acknowledge 
him (article 835), and the shosht was automatically legitimated il the 
natural parents later married each other (article 836). 

There were certain limitations on adoption. No ascendant or person 
older than the adopter could be adopted (article 838). If there was 
already a male heir presumptive, no other male could be adopted 
except as a husband for a daughter (article 839). A guardian could not 
adopt his ward during wardship or until after the final accounting 
had been rendered (article 840). Consent bad to be given by the 
adopters spouse (article 841). by the parents within the same house of 
a child under fifteen (aru'cle 84$). and by the adopter’s parents in ce^ 
tain cases (articles 844. 845). The adoption had to be registered (article 
849). Under certain circumstances the adoption could be annulled (arti- 
cles 851-859). An adoption could be dissolved (n’eti) by judicial action 
if there were ill treatment, desertion, or conviction of a crime punished 
by a year’s imprisonment or more, if the adopted child committed an 
offeme which tended to disgrace the family name or endanger the 
family property, if there had been grave insult to the lineal ascendant 
0 either party, or if after a muhoyoihi-engumi there had been a divorce 
(article 866) Dissolution could not taU place, however, while the 
adopted diild was the head of the house in which he had been adopted 
(article 874). During the period in which the adoption was valid, the 
adopted child had the suius of a legitimate child of the adoptive par- 
enB (article 860) and was a part of their house (article 861). 

Adoption thus served a number of desirable purposes within the 
amily system, since it provided for the continuity of the family name, 
tor the continued performance of religious rites, for the orderly descent 
of property, for the conferring of benefits on promising young members 
of impecunious branches of the house, and for the provision of suiuble 
husban^ for daughters of the famUy. But it also lent iuelf to illicit uses, 
particularly the selling of young girU into prostitution. 
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qucilion of whether existing criniinal-proceilure statutes and rules had 
been a[}plicd or correctly applied in the particular case; he fell, how- 
e\er, that the lower court's judgment was illogical under either alterna- 
Use. The seseral opinions of Justices Kawamura. Ishiraka, Kotani. 
Okuno, and Takahashi agreed that the Mutual Security Treaty and the 
special law were constitutional but disagreed with any implications in 
the formal statement of reasons tliat the Supreme Court lacked the 
iwwer to review treaties under the Constitution; they suggested tliat 
there was no more reason to defer to the Diet in tlic case of a treaty 
than in the case of legislation. 

TIuu, the statements made in the Sunakassa case and the refusal to 
decide the National Police Reserve case on the merits »» suggest tlut the 
Supiemc Court will not invoke Article 9 to strike doun the main- 
tenance of defensive fortes and material. Uut the Couit 1$ obviously 
divided in its attitude toward its relation to the Diet in reviewing mat- 
ten of treaties and iiilcriiaiional allairs and |>crha|)$ m disagreement 
as well over die extent to which it can teview substantive legislation 
under Article ji.®* 


Family Law 

For tcniuries the family (kaioku) was die key unit in ^ 1 ""®“ 

A pairiardial ijstem prevailed, and continuity of die F i»riite 

sidcred necessary in order diat succession to projieny ‘ 

and that pfoi>er riles might be jictformcd for the ® ‘ — _ 

Women were given a iKisition maikedly mfetior to that 0 lem m 

woman entered the liusband's house on iiiarriagc an img 

away for a number of icasons. Adoption was leivgmrc a 

>..)■ o( U.C .on.i,m.uon »l .l.c ho>«hoM line Al “j 

all members of the household wcic under the smtt ^,,^1 

oI llic lioiuc. nioc chatailciiilio iiinucO ite Mciji 

UCC i.uo,,».3,cd in .he Ci.il Code ol .S-fS, Tl.oush " 

n.. s«Jnilly nheeJ n, Jni»n hc.nn.e more end .nn.e u.b.nucJ ^J 

in.li.ntiali.cd’! 1I.C i.adilional •)"«“> Mn'ind'J 

legal svstem until after World War II. . 

1h=-ba.ic nni. under .he Mciji code war U.C honce ' 0^ j “ f 
did no. ],a.c .rlccncc .o n bniidins or w. ' W 
tf»gcihcr but rather to a legal institution w ut i .vj'ttj the 

the lamil) was legally letonlcvl in tlic family «cg»» ^ 

larail) ..at .rsU.cird, i. .nadc no ' .t.o,.!td bi 

ttsulcil. but changes in the status ol mcmbcis had 
die legiitcr befote they took legal cUevt. 
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Even after the marriage was finally registered. Uie svife was at a 
legal disadvantage compared with the husband. She was bound to Ine 
wiUi her husband (article 789). Coniracts respecting property could be 
entered into before marriage, but they had to be separately rcgist^ 
before the marriage was registered to be effective (article 794^ The 
husband managed the wife’s property (article 801), though she had to 
consent to the contracting o£ loans, transfer of property, an urnis 1 
ing of security (article 80a). If it was unccitam to which spoi^ pro])- 
erty belonged, it was presumed to be that of tlie husband (artic c 8o<). 

Divorce could be effectuated by consent (article 808). though the con- 
sent of the head of the house was also necessary. Since once Uie mar- 
riage had been registered tlie wife was a member o tie lus an s 
house, however, this meant that she was bound by that consent wind 
was given. Being instilled with a submissive attitude 
and ciders, she ordinarily complied without objection. Or. if she d 
not agree, the provisions for judicial divorce were wcig it le 
favor of the husband. Adulteo’ was legal ground for ° > 

committed by the wife [artide Sijfa)!. and the provision 
lied divorce if the spouse had been "subjeewd . . ° ' SufOl or 

gross insult whidi renden cohabitation unbearable ® or^eross 

if the •■lineal ascendanu have been subjected to 1 1 j 

insult by his (her) spouse” (artide 814(8)) were readily 
the daughter-in-law" who refused to consent to the J 
case legal custody of die diildren went to the 

ijiccific agreement to the contrary (articles 812. * 9 ^ . . jj 

practice that the husband', wishes were ccntmllmg. " 'X 

man wa, at a legal disadvanuge was when 

was the head of a house and entered her house (nyuf ^ aiudicd 

.he ,cpi dhebnuic »hid. ,r.“icu 

under the several code articles to die gi,i 

lor. hoveer, by oJoprios o mole on conj...on . a. ' 

d.= mnal nuniase rule, .p rbeJ. .hou|;h u.e 1 

tioii might be revoVed if the roarriagccnd m iv • I 

adldicn remained under parental contro u ^ .p 

ase (an under ar.lcle „ au^ had “ p.U^l^uu.^l 

to lire uheie direcleJ by lire I”""' “ . „„ld no. en.cr ll.e 

Ihe parcnl) directed olbetuite (atutle h . , .„j .„uld not 

atuted lone, without tu^ tlLu. (attitle Si,)- 

enjige tn any biuineu or occupation 

nre patent raanased the ^^,hcr had to eon.ul. tlie latnily 

d any (article, S3i. SSy). .hough a .cpet.ios her thil- 

toointl fi... in order rn t^e d.er'lad rn ail. die 

dicns piojKity (article 8w»). stw* * 
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The legal representative of the house was the head of the house 
(koshuy, under him were his rclatim in the house and their spouses 
(article 732). The head and the members of the house all bore the fam- 
ily name of the house (article 746). The head of the house was bound 
to support its members (article 747). Members could acquire property 
in their own names, but if there tvas doubt about ownership, the prop- 
erty was presumed to be that of the head of the house (article 748). 
Members could not fix their places of actual residence against the wdl 
of the head of the house and could be ordered upon leasonable notice 
to mote their residence tvherever the head directed. The head was not 
responsible for them during any period of noncompliance, and contin- 
ued disobedience could bring expulsion (rueAi; article 749). The head 
had to consent before a natural child (shosin) could be adopted (article 
735)' before blood relatives in another house could be admitted or 


readmitted (article 737), before relatives of persons already admitted 
could be admitted (article 738). before members could be married 
or adopted (article 750), or before they could be divorced by agree* 
ment (article 809). Failure to obtain approval or contracting a disap- 
proved relationship could bring expulsion, in which case the expelled 
individual had to establish his own house (article 742). Incompetent 
members of the house were placed under a form of guardianship known 
as the family council (shinzokukat). which also supervised the affairs of 
minors and in certain cases determined on whom the headship of the 
house should devolve (articles 944-953, 886, 888, 751. 982. 9S5). The 
head of the house could not resign unless either he was sixty years of 
age or over or incapacitated to act by reason of illness or otherwise 
an un ess succession to the headship had been accepted by a competent 
heir (articles 752, 753). 

, was the new wife of a member of the 

liouse. The system of marriage matches (miai-kekkon) was preserved and 
ove mate es made difficult by the requirement that the head of the 
noiise approve the marriage and the registration of the marriage. Even 
11 the marriage relationship were approved and consummated, approval 
o rej,istration might be withheld until it was determined that the girl 
ij ““Shtor-in-law and a good worker or capable of bearing 
S3 y 1 ren, or until her own parents concluded that she was 
entering a good home, for the head of her house had also to approve 
the marna^. UntU the registration was finaUy consented to and car- 
le out, 5 e was subject to being packed ignominiously back to her 
parents, perhaps with a child of the "nonexistent” marriage. Under 
such circumstances she would have a technical right to compensation,^ 
ut t e aggrieve Japanese wife rarely sought legal advice in domestic 
relations cases, as her American counterpart would have done. 
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The final institution which tended to presenc the lamily s)stem was 
the law ot testate and inleslale suoession (sotoku). The rules were 
ditided into two groups, tliose hathig to do with succession to heahh.p 
of the house and those haring to do with succession to propettj. Head- 
ship desolsed siheneser the lonner head died, letited, lost Japanese 
nationality, or left the house b, sittoe ol annulment of 
adoption or wheneser a female head married a iiyu/u (article 964). in 
the latter case the n,il/n became the head ol the "T’ 

a declaration of a contrary purpose (articles 736, ,88) If ) / 

dhotced his spouse, headship again desolsed by srrtue of ^m^e “ 
whoeser quahhed as the heir under the code. The code 
the nearest lineal descendant succeeded to the position. I . howeser 
Uiete were sevend lineal descendants ol the 

down Uie following rules; (.) as between petsoM ol ' 5 '®"'"“"^ 
ot relationship (lill children and gnmdchildren) a perton of a nej^mr 
degree ot relationship was prelerred; (a) as among 1-“" 
degree ol relationship (liU biothen and sisters) ma . , - j jjj. 

(3)%s among males or female, of die ^ 

mate children were preferred: (4) as among o sfios/n esen 

and an illegiUmate child, the legitimate child „ 

though females, were P'*'"**^ *" n a„y of the oilier 

among i«tsons not "‘‘’"" ‘^“"l^e presumptise heir had been 
grounds, tlie oldest was preferred. II me p . ancestor or 

sentenced for murdering or atiempung to “ char»e$ against or 
earlier presumptive heir, had failed to bring ihe *anccstor. bad 

inform die audiorides aboui die know. or 

by fraud or duress caused the anrotor to ma forged, altered, 

refrain from maUng. revoking, or altering ’. succession. 

desttojed, or concealed the n„ing hU Uielirae the ancestor 

he could not uke headship (atuclc ^ ;[ he had 

could also sue at law to has. hel ssere not pips- 

ill-trcatcd or grtissly insul.ed hed ‘“J 

icall) or mentally qualified to or il he had 

tented for an offense lending „forniaiioii (article 975 )- 

been adjudged a spendthrift vnthou P® . . g> 

TIic ancestor could also dislnhent y wi v jj^eal dc- 

Piojxirty descended to "“cSor (articles 9 CM- Wj)- » 

scendanu if they predeceased the * ^ to the ii^ouhe. to 

ViCtc none in eitlier class. ptoj)cny a^mdanis 

lineal ascendants, or to the head o ,o ijncal dcsccndanu 

being classified under llie saiac rn i 1 »imilar to those 

under aiiidcs yyi and * ^^‘liousc also oi<iJtcd in cases 

placed on heirs to die headship ol the house 
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family council to appoint a special representative if there was a con- 
flict of interest between the parent and the child (article 888). The duty 
of care was that which the patent exercised over his own property 
(article 889), but at the child's majority only an accounting for the 
surplus of income over the costs of rearing the child and managing his 
property was required (article 890). The parent had the power of 
discipline and could place an unruly child in a house of correction 
with the permission of a court (arude 882). 

Children included children born during wedlock (article 820), a nat- 
ural child (skoshi) acknowledged by lU father (article 828) through reg- 
istration or mention in a will (arude 829), and adopted children 
(yosAi; article 837). The child or the descendants of a deceased natural 


child could sue to force the mother or putative father to acknowledge 
him (artide 835}, and the thosht was automatically legitimated if the 
natural parents later married each other (article 836). 

There were certain limitations on adoption. No ascendant or person 
older than the adopter could be adopted (article 838). If there was 
already a male heir presumptive, no other male could be adopted 
except as a husband for a daughter (artide 839). A guardian could not 
adopt his ward during wardship or until after the final accounting 
had been rendered (article 840). Consent had to be given by the 
adopters spouse (article 841), by the parents within the same house of 
a child under fifteen (article 843). and by the adopter's parents in cer- 
tam cases (articles 844, 845). The adoption had to be registered (article 
849}- Under certain circumstances the adoption could be annulled (arti- 
cies 851-859). An adoption could be dissolved (ncn) by judicial action 
if there were ill treatment, desertion, or conviaion of a crime punished 
by a year's imprisonment or more, if the adopted child committed an 
o erne w i tended to disgrace the family name or endanger the 
grave insult to the lineal ascendant 
/ 1 ^ mukoydshi-engumi there had been a divorce 

I not place, however, while the 

a . head of the house in which he had been adopted 

, being the period in which the adoption was valid, the 

adopted dtild had the statu, of a legiUmate child of Ihe adoptive pat- 
ents (article S60) and wa, a pan of then- house (article 86i). 

Adoption thus served a numbet of desirable purposes within Die 
amtly system, s.nce tt provided lot the continni.y of d,e family name, 
for the conttnned pertoance of rehgions rites, lor the orderly descent 
proper y, or t e conferring of benefits on promising young members 
of tmpecomons branches of the house, and lor the providon of suitable 
husband, tor daughters of the family. But it abo lent itself to illicit uses, 
parttcnlarly ihe selling of young girl. i„.„ prostitution. 
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Marriage may still be terminated by either consensual or judicial 
divorce, but husband and wife are on a legal parity as far as grounds 
are concerned, and either may divorce the other for acts of unchastity, 
desertion, continued absence, mental disease, or "any other grave reason 
for which it is diffiailt ... to ointinue the marriage" (article 770). 
The creation of the new family courts has also affected somewhat the 
freedom of divorce, and efforts are made in a number of cases to effect 
a reconciliation through formal reconciliation proceedings before a 
family court judge and two conciliation commissioners (chotei-tm). r^e 
court will also decide child-custody matters unless the parties are ab e 
to agree both to the divorce and to the terms of child custody (article 
766). Similar intervention may occur if there is a dispute about prop- 
erty (article 768). The family court may order a division of marital 
property {zaisan bun-yo) but usually sets the amount at a pittance in 
comparison wiUi a typical American decree." Alimony as such it un- 

the family system is no longer specifically 
Civil Code, provisions relating to snccession cover property “'y- 
the new articles, particnlarly articles 887 and 900, primogemture no 

‘“whiirthe'postwar code more nearly conform, to ^ 

appear equitable and reasonable to us, it has not prove ■ 
able, in part because it departs too greatly from “ntmg reqmrements^ 
For instance, the new law of succession and dre 
where a number of cliildren inherit could hardly be stric ly 
II partition of farm property » made, the resnlnng P““ ‘ ™y 
economical to till; the process earned ® vouncer chil- 

produce utter fragmentation of real ° rgeeise nothin'' 

dren renounce their rights in favor of the e er, y “ 

from the estate, and it dte elder undertakes to bn, ■»" 
find himself under heavy financial ““ 

either the other children renounce or else dre 
unit lor the benefit of the whole tam.ly, but recons.derat.ou 
problem by the Diet is probably m order. rpiaininir too 

On theLher hand, other “ J'oTer 

much of the older law. Tlicre b ”^rds articles 

897, sUiidi provides for the desoluuon o S'" . -arlicr practice 

of worship, and burial grounds to Uie P^°" ^ 

would have been the head of the hou , . of ,i,e other 

provides that >';= ‘'“'’“f Tpeement. Both am attacked a. 
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of descent of pioperiy (article 997). Pios|)etlive heirs could also be 
judicially disinherited on the application of the ancestor (article 998} 
or by having the property devised by will to someone else (article 1064). 
The heir to either the headship or property succeeded to all the rights 
of the ancestor (articles 986-991, 1001-1003). 

These features of Japan’s first “modem" family law are one of tlie 
prime illustrations of the manner in whicli earlier customary practices 
were perpetuated to blunt the effect of the Meiji legal reforms. Even 
before 1945 much criticism was directed against these provisions by 
the progessive elements of the population. 

The new Constitution struck directly at a number of these aspects 
of family law through the language of Article 24: 

1. Marriage shall he based only on ihc mutual consent oE both sexes and 
it shall be maintained through mutual cooperation with the equal rights of 
husband and wife as a basis. 

2 With regard to choice of spouse, property rights, inheritance, clioice of 
domicile, ditorce and otlier matters pertaining to marriage and the family, 
laws shall be enacted from the standpoint of inditidual dignity and the 
essential equality of the sexes. 

During ihe^ transitional period from the old system to the new there 
was a special temporary sutute adjusting the Civil Code provisions; 
this special statute was in due course replaced by new Books IV and V 
of the Civil Code, effective m 1948, and by changes in a number of 
collateral laws, such as the Family Registration Law and the Penal 
Code. 

Under the present Civil Code consent to marriage is not necessary 
except m the case of a minor (article 737), minority terminating at the 
of eighteen for a male and sixteen for a female (article 731). Under 
the revised Family Registration Law {Kosektho) the new husband and 
wife set up their own new registration (article 739). which means that 
no other member of the family need give approval for the marriage 
to take effect. Customs change only gradually, particularly in mral 
areas, however, and there may still be substantial delays between the 
factual inception of a marriage and its legal inception through registra- 
lion-''-' Registration of the new family is still done where the old family 
retained its legal location (honsekl), but under the new law descendants 
of the original family can apply to have their new family registrations 
transferred to the place where they in fact reside (article 108). and a 
number of persons have taken advantage of the possibility. Though 
ordinarily a divorced wife returns to her original family register, she 
may if site VMshes apply to have her own registration. 
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parlies are expected to perform. But it substantially changed circum- 
stances make performance impossible, judicial relief wi e ^sen 
against a demand lor performance made by the patty in uhose faint 
the promise ran, though the nonperformiog party iiill haie to make 
restitution in such a case for i.hatet-er he has received of value in the 
tninsaction. If the contract relates to the sale of property, risk of loss 
usually falls on the buyer unless it results from the sellers fault Con- 
tracts may of course be rescinded by mutual agreement, and the ag- 
grieved patty may also rescind in case of unexcused nonperformance by 
the ocher party. . , 

Apart from possible dilferencm in legal terrninology a ™ 
entering into a contract ivith a Japanere individual or firju ..1 find 
tliat a contract is often considered an agreement to enter m o 
course of conduct rather than somediiug 
perfonnance..= As a result, there ma, be basic 
whether or not the agreement has been bleached anot " 
how customary practices continue to adect legal interpreta on. 

The law of dtecks and hills is based on statutes enafled m^iMf 
which adopted the Geneva Unifoim Laws. 

subsuntial diSerences between die rules goieming . y g^- 
lions in Japan and those in most J o^lui laws 

lemal transfers are readily carried out, subjed of eoune to 

coseting currency control and regulation. ' . ,,, itniied Sulcs, 

actions^in Japa? is srill fJiTai ^“e 

and ultimate consumer iransacuons are rhecks U quite 

machinery lor themsehes ap|iear 

cumbersome, and the oflice pracuces u,nts in the United 

ineiHcient in comparison .iUr service 

States. Acceptance of the use of chec will come from 

and modernization of banking “5*. -V . citizens, companies, and 
changed attitudes on the p;ut pact unnecessary, 

banks, and formal statutory J j Jubstantiai prob- 

From the Meiji period on resident and absent, 

lems concerning the „ tjie traditional landlord s>v 

and their agricultural lenan^ roSitaiL polida. ConsequenUy. 

■cm was felt to be iJilalion which resuicted the 

die Occupation .? goU and audiorired the pur- 

amount of land whicl, landlonls «^d hoM an 

chase of surplus holdings at inlce owneiship was prohihued 

by otlicis who would till die land. _ allaiiied Uuougii 

absolutely. Admiiiisliatiou of these objetii 

local land committees. . . _ wicultural 

A. the cxphalioii of lire Occu,xiu«m m .3a>. 
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covered but tails ivithin arucle 230; here, hoaever, lie Prime Minuter 
makes the complaint on behalf of the member of the ro)a ^ 

affected by the statement, an exception to the usual rule that the in- 
jured person must make the complaint (article 232). 

The chapter covering crimes of foreign aggression ivas radically re- 
%ised because of Article 9 of the Constitution. Only conspiracy svii i 
foreign state to use arms against Japan and ‘ ■ 

state when it has actually begun an attack (articles 81, 2) an ‘ 

rection for the purpose of overthrowing the gosemment or e 
siituiion (article 77) are punishable. Spying or impairment o 
tential is not punUhable-the result of the repeal of ° 

the old code. The jurisdictional provisions (articles ‘"4) 
substantially revised; aliens not in japan at the time o 1 
be punished only for insurrection, levying war 
ous crimes of counterfeiting anti forging currency. 0 icia 
public vccurilte, 2nd public scab. A somewhat on^r 
may be committed by Japanese outside Japan (ar 5; 
the alien or the JapLise has already been rl 

hhed, rite sentence in Japan shall be cotTes|»n.l.ngly teditceJ 

mitted (article 5). also dicuted a 

The requiremenu of Article 14 ^ adulterous wife 

change in\rtide 183 of tl.e code. «hkh penaht d 
and her paramour but not the husband an under the cov- 

The alternatives were the inclusion of P . j jgijjte tJie latter 

etag. of the las, or repeal .1 Ute Uw. ...Mn, 

course was clioscn. Reconsideration was also g * aKalnst a mem- 

remitted the punishment when iliefl Had been co received 

her ot the la'mlly (anide ,4^). -hen it “ 

by , telatise (attirle a.?). two pntsUion. wete 

harbored as a criminal (article 105). » —lativcs stiouses, rcla* 

changed to limit the relationship to lineal i<nnii. not 

tives living together, and their untouched the provi- 

require, reduction in the sentence, me awcndani (article 200). 

lions which aggravated Uie penally lor * ' f ,. .q.v and abandoning 

inflicting fatal wounds on asceudanu (at attacked as 

auendanu (articles 218). Tlie provkioris o a Q^ujuiuiion. but die 
unconititutional in violation of Article M tiavjificaiion based 

Supreme Court upheld the statute w a *',rto-Tnircd in most couniiics 
on the character of the offender whith^was o 

other than the common-law countries. in-iiUiion dealing 

•pc chaogc h. posrwar X.So: "r sS slU.r.bu.loo or 


«iic uiangc 111 — 

with obvceiiity and prostitution. Tlie p' 
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Land Law was enacted. It retains the same geneial precisions as the 
Occupation reform measure. Agricultural and tenanted landholdings 
cannot exceed 3 c/m*® and i cho, respectively, anywhere except in 
Hokkaido, where the limits are la cAo and 4 cho, respectively. There is 
no price lestriction on the sale and transfer of land, but the transferee 
must already be a fanner cultivating at least 3 tan (a cho in Hokkaiilo). 
Individual determinations as to how the law shall be applied are made 
by agricultural committees (ndgyd-iinAtii) elected by all adult farming 
residents in the committee area. Since the law embodies a generally 
acceptable resolution of an acknowledged problem, it has required no 
substantial amendment. 

The constitutionality of the Agricultural Land Law was altacketl in 
the Supreme Court on the ground that the compensation was so low 
and iu original value so impaired by inflation that it violated Article 
*9(3) 0 ^ ihe Constitution, which requires just compensation for land 
taken for public use. The Court upheld the measure under Article 29(2)1 
which states that "property righu shall be defined by law, in conformity 
with the public welfare." Statutes in 1958 and during the war had 
qualiSed property rights in farmland to the point that no free market 
price could develop. The Court disposed of the argument resting on the 
effect of inffation by stating that increases in the price of rice reflected 
increased production costs, not the use value of the land, and that 
in any event prices fixed "in conformity with ilie public welfare" do 
not have to match those in a "hy|)oil>ctical free market."«T 


Criminal Law 

■Hie prewar Penal Code was essentially the German law. modified 
slighdy to fit Japanese needs and tradition.** There arc more numerous 
provisions covering anon and fire protection and floods and flood con- 
trol than are usual in ^Vcslem codes. The old code also provided for 
increased penalties for crimes against ascendants and a defense or miti- 
ption for crimes arising from eflotu to aid or harbor a member of tlie 
family who had committed a crime. During the war a few additions 
to e code were made to fadlitate thought control within Japan and 
to give extraterritorial effect to the Japanese code against both aliens 
and Japanese subjects. 

The present Constitution required ceruin changes. Since Article 14 
requnes equality of all persons, artkles 73-76 of the Penal Code, giving 
special protection to the Imperial Family, were repealed, as was article 
131, covering trespass on royal palace grounds or piemises wheie the 
royal family was present. Defamation of the royal family is not specially 
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their conclusions in different terminology, rather than to offer sug^s- 
tions based on Ameiican experience alone it may be pieletable to list 
the criteria of a fair system deseloped b, the Delhi Conlerence, because 
lanyets from a number of legal systems participated in their tomula- 
tion. The Coucteiou. include the following standards lor criminal 
process under the Rule of Law: 


The application of die Rule of Law imol.e, an accepunm ol me 
dple that an accused person » assumed to be ionocen. 
prosed to be guilty. An acceptance of this ge.ieraf prinaple u "“f 
sisient with pr^ision. of law which, in particular case, shift 
proof once certain facts creating a contrary presumpUon hate 
fished. The permnal guilt ol die accused d«uld be ptoted tn 

(.) The piuee of Lest, whether fn ff.grand deheto or not. ^ 

ttried, regnlatcd by Uw, and should only be exerta.able on masonable 

pidon that the person concenied has commit^ *rnna be toW die grounds 
(s) On any arrest the arrested person should at once be tol gro 

of his arrest. . jj all time* 

(3) On any adviser of hi* own choice. 


(3) Oil any arrest tlie arrest^ pcaoa ^ 
thereafter be entitled to the assistance of a legal 
and on his .nest should at once be inlonned of d... ngb. m > 
he would clearly understand. 


and on his arrest should 
tie would clearly understand. . . oenod s 

(0 Etery awLed penon should be bmusbl. 
possible, fixed by Uw. before an further detention 

(5) After appearing before sudi judiaal auUioniy. y 

sliould not be in the hands of the police. . • • ^ r,, piay be 

(1) No penon should be ic ad^linhltalion of jusliee. 

tegu.ied lor the purposes of ■“'•'“J"" ’ . . „„e,able at reasonably 

(*) Every anested person should ha ® juJidal authority. He 

short intenals. to apply for bail .o 
should be entitled to bail on reasonab e tenn, 

(a) tlte charge is of »" .““‘’"‘j" , ' ^°“,Eed Uia’i, fl bail iT granted, 

(b) the appropriate judicial aulhon y 

the accused is not likely il bail U gramed. 

(c) the appropriate judioal auih J p^ijencc. for example wnh 

the accused is likely to interfere wiUi uic 

vsiincsses for the that, if bail is grained. 

(d) the appropnaie . /^miheT criminal oliense. 

,hc accused is likely ‘® pe„on sliould have adoiuatc 

llie Rule of Lavf require* that an atw J". 
opportunity to prepare U.e assi.taiue of a legal ad- 

(I) That he sliould at Irecdom of communication wuli h.m- 

vistr of Ins own cIkikc. and to lu'* ...e diaige with sufitieni par- 

(,) nut he sliould be given noucc of diarge 

licularity. 
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display of obscene matter was markedly increased (article 175), and 
Japanese authorities began a drive to suppress traffic in pornographic 
matter. There was no greater certainty in Japan than in England or 
the United States about ivbat line of demarcation could be drawn be- 
tiveen smut and literature, and so inevitably a prosecution was brought 
against the publisher and translator of Lady Chatterlcy's Lover. They 
vs ere convicted in the district court and appealed on the grounds that 
the work was not obscene and that the statute violated the guarantees 
in the Constitution, Article 21, of freedom of speech and press and 
against censonhip. The Supreme Court upheld the conviction.*® There 
are some concepts of sexual propriety that change and others that do 
not. DesCTiption of the sex act "is injurious to good moral sense of 
shame to the extent that one would hesitate reciting it within the fam- 
ily circle or at a public gathering" and "would only serve to excite 
and stimulate sexual desire and violate the good moral concept con- 
cerning sex matters." Lady Chatterley’s Lover wnh iu descriptive pas- 
sages was therefore ruled obscene: its literary vv'orth or the subjective 
intent of the author in writing it was considered immaterial. Article 175 
of the code vvas upheld as a reasonable and traditional limitation on 
ree speech, and specific prosecutions brought under it did not amount 
to censorship.*^ 

Open prostitution was outlawed by the Antipiostitution Law (1956. 
amended m 1958), which makes criminal prostitution, pandering, main- 
uinmg places for the purpose of prostitution, and financing the trade. 
Special guidance measures for the women were provided by the law 
and by the Woman's Guidance Horae Law (1938). Article $ of the 
Antiprostitution Law provides that "no penon shall commit prostitu- 
tion or be the client of a prostitute." but the law carefully fails to pro- 
vide any penalties for the client. 

The provisions of the several sututes covering sentence, probation, 
parole prison administration, and rehabilitation of released offenders 
are enlightened; the various agencies and institutions are well staffed; 
and, as a result, the recidivism rate is commendably low. 


Criminal Procedure 

Adequaie .afe^ard. sunounding defcndanCa in criminal cases are es- 
senual to the fair admmistrauon of the criminal law, no matter how 
enlightened the substantive penal provisions may be. Most Americans 
are ami lar in a general w^y with the procedural guarantees contained 
^ constitutions. Since, however, other nations have 

approached the same basic problems in different wa)S and expressed 
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ciimmal proreeding a lar ay from its pinlectssor. as the follotting para- 
graphs svill suggest. , 

A major concern of Occupation authorities teas the arrest ^ttets of 
the police, tor there had been no piacticable controU on such poaets 
during the miliurist regime. Article 3 S Consutuuon prohibits 

arrests without a warrant except when an offense is actua y “ 

mitted (the legal tenn £or this is gmko-han). The Code of ^nm 
Procedure was drafted to be consistent with Arude 35. ut 
ahich it embodies have created several problems. The source of one 
such problem is article aia oi the code, uhich defines a llagrant 
(eaik^hmmn) as (l) a person being pursued; (2) a perwn 
mlh him ill-gotten goods, anus, or instruments of mme, 
bearing on his body or clothes visible traces of an ° 
son who attempts to Bee when challenged. None of these f > 
literally the constitutional requirement that arrest withou 
limited to instances in which the offender is caug ' 

Occupation authorities questioned die inclusion o —nuntU that 

draft code, the drafting committee eaplamed .. on dte “ 

the Japanese term gen*o.l.«-t had been 

terra and incorporated in the prew-ar code, that ® g 

tttned to indtrfe “quast-llagrant deUcf O’"-!'”*”-*””) ^ 

French and the Japanese conns, and to the 

33 of the Comtitution thus included botli ®b“p . . j jo tlic 

■'“^ia\'rt “a" 

citcnmilances insulfic.ent '™' “ ^On the basis o[ die literal 

tocallcd •■emergency airat . >’ apjeiar io be 

language of Uie Consutulion. j,o. no matter 

substanUal doubt about ilie and despite the fatl 

how obsious die need for such l^Uuon “‘ 5 ^ 

that the /Vincrican arrest law li» ®,:,uMonaIity of article *io ua» 
IxiHcrs in the police. But xioliiitc of die "spuif 

attaeVed. the Supretuc Court upheld « 

of Article 33. about the constitudonalii) of 

Some doubt has also been expr «, „e,uiiis a i«lice offster 

atlidc 3 of the Polite Duiio Law 09 * ^ ,„wiilbly Uliesc* from his 
to stop and question anyone whom about to tomniit 

aui.udc or oLr circuimtarue* lu. tomm.l.cd or » aU> 
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eluded, and the injured person must institute cml or criminal pro- 
ceedings in vindication of his rights. 

When a person has been arrested or received by a judicial police 
officer, he must be delivered to a public procurator within forty-eight 
hours; the procurator must then pi^uce the individual before a judge 
within twenty-four hours from that time and obtain a detention order 
or else release the man (code articles 203-205). The judge may only 
detain the suspect (highha) when there is reasonable ground to suspect 
that he has committed a crime and either he has no fixed dwelling, 
there is reason to believe he may destroy evidence, he has previously 
escaped, or there is reason to beliere he will escape. Detention shall not 
exceed two months in the usual case (article 60). Article 34 of the Con- 
stitution requires every arrested or detained person to be informed im- 
mediately of the charge against him. The same article prohibits deten- 
tion without adequate cause and provides that "upon demand of any 
person such cause must be immediately shosv-n in open court in his 
presence and the presence of his counsel." The code contains imple- 
menting legislation (articles 82-86) and is fairly widely invoked. There 
is also a Habeas Corpus Law (Jishinhogohd, 1948), but the adequate 
provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure concerning the review 
of detention have meant it has not been often invoked.^* If a suspect 
has been detained, he is not subject to release on bail, though if the 
grounds for his detention have terminated, the court will tesdnd the 
order of detention (ankle 87). 

After formal charges hate iKen filed, the defendant {hikokunin) may 
become eligible for bail, which is to be granted unless either he is 
charged with an offense punishable by imprisonment in excess of a year, 
he has a prior conviction of a serious aime. he is an habitual offender, 
there is danger that he may destroy eiidence or inlure the compUinant 
or a witness, or his true name or dwelling is unknown (article 89). This 
means that in practice most bail is discretknary with the judge. After 
unreasonably long detention the judge roust grant bail (article gj). Bail 
must be set at a figure sufficient to ensure the presence of the defendant 
at the appropriate times; in practice bail amounts are set at a reasonable 
enough figure that liie overwhelming majority of those admitted to bail 
manage to post it, and the default rate it losv. Even where bail is not 
granted or made, the court may suspend the detention by entrusting the 
accused to the custody of a reJatisc or a protective institution or by- 
restricting his dwelling (article 95). Any release from detention may be 
rescinded on the motion of the procurator on a shovvmg that tite 
accused has escaped or is about to escape, has failed to apjsear when 
summoned, has destroyed or » about to desuoy evidence or intimidate 
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a crime or r^hom he reasonably belieres knous something about an 
offense t^hich has been or is about to be committed.” He is also per- 
mitted to request the person to accompany him to a police box for 
questioning, but no force may be used and the citizen is not required 
to go along. If the citizen refuses, the officer must find authorization for 
detention under the Code of Criminal Procedure (articles 210, 212). 
Several high court decisions ha\-e upheld the propriety of the latv, and 
it has prosed a useful and necessary provision in view of the very 
restricted arrest powers permitted to the police under present law.'* 

Police officers who make illegal arrests are subject to prosecution, 
and a number have in fact been prosecuted. They are also personally 
liable to the injured person in a civil action, though such actions are 
no more likely in Japan than in the United States to result in actual 
and adequate compensation to the plaintiff, since the defendants rarely 
have assets from which recovery can be hath The government can, but 
need not, by legislation assume responsibility for the acts of its police 
employees; the present Criminal Compensation Law enacted by the 
Diet can, however, be invoked only by one who was formally charged as 
a defendant (hkokunin) and subsequently found not guilty; compensa- 
tion cannot be paid within its terms to one who was the object of an 
offiaal and formal investi^tion (suspect, higtsha) but against whom no 
foimal public charge (indictment) was ever filed. A broadening of the 
Criminal Compensation Law to permit claims by former suspects 
who never became defendanu has b«n strongly urged but has not as yet 
been adopted.*^ 

Aitide 35 of the Constitution proiecu the citizen against searches 
and seizures other than as authorized by judicial warrant or under Arti- 
dc 33. Article 21 also guarantees the secrecy of communications (Isu- 
shin). There has been some question about how far searches may be 
earned on inadental to a valid arrest. Though debate still continues, 
many scholars maintain that article 220 of the code is constitutional 
when It permits searches without warrant when a valid arrest is made 
punuant to warrant (article 199) or without warrant (articles 210 or 
212). The Supreme Court has not yet decided the question. Doubt has 
also been expressed about the constitutionality of article 100, which 
permits a court to order the seizure and production of mail or telegrams 
in government custody. The Ministry of Justire’s position is that Arti- 
cle 21 of the Constitution is not violated because there is a strong pre- 
sumption that mail to and from a suspect would contain incriminating 
matter This seems questionable, but the Supreme Court has not been 
asked to rule on the matter. Article 21 is generally felt to preclude wire- 
upping. Even if evidence is improperly obtained, it will not be ex- 
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obtain his own attorney, counsel must be assigned to him. Counsel u 
given substantial rights under the code to gather and present evidence 
and is in general on a par with the procurator. The judge mint aUo 
be unbiased, and to ensure this he does not receise at the time of 
the indictment anything more than the charge iuelf; he no longer re- 
ceises the mass of documents amassed by the procurator during inies- 
tigation of the case. 

Under the Constitution the defendant has a right to a speedy and 
public trial [Article 37(1)], full opportunity to examine all witnesses and 
to obtain his own by compulsory process [Article 37 (®)]' rom 

self inciimmation [Article 38(1)]. and the right not to be ramicted on 
hi, o»-n untorrobotated conte^ion (Artide 38(3)]. Coerced conlen.on, 
or confessions obtained after prolonged arrest or detention are abo 
inadmissible [Artide 38(2)]. Tbe proceeding as a ssbole must follow 
procedure established by law (Article 31)- 

After the evidence has been submitted and final argument heard from 
both sides, the court deddes the case. In lesser cases a smgle judge makes 
the decision; in mote serious rase, a Uttee-judg. tollegiate conn decides. 
The written dedsion (bonJetsn) is tommnnicaled to the delendant. and 
when it has become final on waieer ol appeal j 

appeal, it can then be eneeuted II unlatoiable to the defendant. Actual 
supeisision of enforcement is in the hands ol the proton 
Appeal may be mken by either party. Thert ha. f 

wheSer or not AiUde 39 "he Consutuuon requited » 
prewar praeUee so as to bat appeal b, the prootiator. The prewar 
Japanese terminology eosering second proseenuons ha, not 
terially changed in the new Constituuoo (ntclo do.lsu no fionm, n 
bmle Amenefe Aei/ijo no seAinin o tonorrnoO. 
is dni, generelly diemed to preseree the 
non bU b, idem other than to institute the Amentan “"“P' 
jeopanly, and so appeal is peraitted the preenretor on the 
Is die defendann- Ad.0 appeal U used to ■nn' 

Ulc fmdimr of fact, assessmenl of scnience. or appheauoa of legal rules. 

?rAor;^;y“.Sybel»l.gedln« 

predetessor.t. AdAoAu apjwal lie, in.» “ 

prior to final deebion where no circnimlante, 

Esen alter a iudgnient has become final, oniler reim n 
die matter can be reexamined in exua^m.ty 
trentoAO. The most usual 
(lobAin). wbicll can occur when there t, new., 
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tlie complainant or a witness, or has siolated the terms of any restrictions 
placed on his dwelling by the court or judge at the time of the original 
order granting bail or rescinding detention.^* 

Investigation of the crime is in the hands of the procurator. He has 
no power to force penons to gise him evidence, and he must warn any 
person who complies with a request to be interviesved that the latter 
is under no duty to make a statement (article 198). Under certain cir- 
cumstances witnesses may be called before a judge and their testimony 
perpetuated in ilie presence of the procurator and die accused and 
his counsel (articles 143-17^), but as in Uie United States the procurator 
usually relies on what the police bring him or what he determines by 
his own investigations. 

Tlie procurator has almost complete discretion as to whether to file 
formal charges. ^Vhen he declines to file charges, he must notify the 
suspect and the complainant of that fact upon request. In certain 
crimes involving public oUcen or subveisive activities the complainant 
may apply to the district court by way of the procurator’s office con- 
cerned to have public diarges instituted. The procurator may recon- 
sider, but if he does not the court may determine that public charges 
should be instituted, and die resultant court order then serves as the 
equivalent to an indictment (article *67). In this case a private atlo^ 
ney is appointed to act as prosecuting attorney (article *68). In odier 
cases the aggrieved complainant may appeal to the procurator's inquest 
(Aensatsu thms<ikai\ a postwar innovation. The inquest, which sits in 
each judicial district, is composed of laymen who investigate complainu 
of noninstitudon of prosecution. If they determine that prosecution 
should have been instituted, they notify the chief of the district public 
procurator’s office of their findings; he dien reviews die matter and 
may order the institution of jjrosecution if he wislies. Through 1958 
on y about 10 per cent of the cases of noninstituuon of prosecution 
were found objectionable by the inquests, and only about half of these 
resulted in prosecution. Complaints in writing about die activities 
of procurators are incorporated in their dossiers and may have an ad- 
verse effect on promotion and transfer.” 

After formal charges have been filed] the case is set for trial. The trial 
Itself may be on either inquisitorial or advenary lines. Code and rule 
provide for examination of the witnesses by the judge unless he permits 
the parties to conduct it. In practice the judges usually do permit this, 
and the result is an adversary proceeding more nearly like the Anglo- 
American proceeding than the German. By Article 37(3) of the Con- 
stitution. the defendant has an absolute right to counsel, which accrues 
at the time he is first brought before the courL If he cannot afford or 
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opportunity to answer and to malte counierdaims; Ibijd pejsons in- 
terested in the matter may also intervene. If a fixed sum of money or 
specific securities are involved, a summary order can be entered on 
behalf of the obligee which becomes final unless tvithin tn'o weel^ the 
debtor objects and demands trial. The court in the ordinary trial first 
conducts oral proceedings between the parties to determine what the 
underlying issues between them are. Services of counsel are not re- 
quired, but no person not an attorney can represent a party except 
in summary court. 

After the issues have been determined, the court takes evidence from 
witnesses who are oflfered by the parties or whom the court wisiies to 
hear. Today the parties rather than the judge usually examine and 
cross-examine. In summary courts the judge may summon persons of 
good reputation and experience to advise him on the matter; this 
resembles the petit jury in some respects. After all the evidence is in, 
the court decides the case and enters judgment by a document whidi 
must include the reasons. Koso appeal may be filed by either party 
seeking a retrial, and j'dAoAu appeal may be used to raise questions of 
law Only. There are also special provisions for reopening {saishin) on 
grounds similar to those in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 


FOOTNOTES 

i. A. V. Ditxy. iNTOODuenoN to the Stvdv of the La\v of the Con* 

STntmoN 358 (loth ed., London. 1959). 

s. Ibid, at 198. 

3. International Commission of Jurists. The Rule of Law in a Free 
Society 197 (Geneva, 1959). (Hereinafter cited as Rlxe of Law.) 

4. Ibid, at 3. 

5. American Bar Assoclxtion Sechon o.n International and Com- 
PARATivx Law, The Rule of Law in the United States 29-30 
(New York, 1958). 

6. It is somewhat difficult to identify exactly what "non-Rule of Law” 
is, since much of the svriiing about the Rule of Law uses that term 
as a laudatory epithet for whatever the author approves. Tliere is 
also a noticeable tendency tosvanl the use of the term Rule of Law, 
like the terms peace and democracy, in a subsianiially contradictory 
fashion in Communist and non-Coimnunut couniries: 

The fact emerge* that for the East the 'rule of law' is not a limiiation 
or brake but a djnamic *)*tcnt. The eatly dream* of a iaitfess Staccle** 
community arc now relegated w» some remote future paraJire. A* die 
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dicating innocence or mitigation, pioof of forged or perjured evidence 
at the original trial, or proof that one of the olBcial participants in the 
original proceedings has been ennvicted of misconduct (article 435)’ 
may be lodged by the procurator, the defendant, or his legal representa- 
tive (article 439). At this point, however, the defendant has the protec- 
tion of the Constitution, Article 39. and tliercfore titc reojjening is for 
his benefit only, and no heavier punishment tlian that originally inflicted 
can be assessed (article 452). This proceeding taVes place in the original 
trial court. The other extraordinary proceeding is extraordinary appeal 
{hijojokoku), which is lodged by the Procurator-General in the Supreme 
Couii when he believes ilvat the trial or judgment violated the law. It 
is theoretically brought m the interests of justice, bat the original judg- 
ment can only be quashed when it was disadvantageous to llte accused, 
a Umiution necessary under Ute Constitution, Article 39. If error in 
favor of the accused is found, the judgment still stands. Umugh of 
course there may then be an official holding as 10 what should have 
been done which will guide the lower courts in oilier cases. 

Ciui'f Procedure 

The procedural law covering civil cases is still substantially the German 
code. Ordinary civil matters (lsu;d sosho/iken) are tried in summary 
court if they involve small sums and in disuict court in all other cases 
It will be recalled that family-law problems are handled In die family 
courts. The abolition of the system of administrative courts has also 
meant that special proceedings against administrative officials and 
agencies (gydsei soshdjiken) have had to be provided for in the district 
courts under the Code of Civil Procedure as modified by certain special 
laws. The Code of Civil Procedure also continues a system of arbitration 
which the parlies may invoke and which will, when applied, be used 
to work out a mutually acceptable solution.*® If, however, the solution 
is rejected, the court has the povver to decide the matter as if it had 
been adversarily litigated from the start. Civil jurisdiction also includes 
bankruptcy proceedings, creditor process for the enforcement of 
liquidated claims, and administrative conliol of land records and corj’O- 
rate registrations 

Regular civil actions begin by the filing of a complaint. Costs or 
security for costs must be posted, though the court is permitted to 
subsidize indigent plaintiffs if that seems fair; these cosu are subtracted 
fiom any judgment which the plaintiff obtains, and assistance is avail- 
able only when “there is some prospect of his winning the case.” Usually 
tlie case is brought where the defendant resides. The defendant has the 
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The Africans, it s'as suggested, might find a third legal s)stem svhich 
is neitlier 'die Rule of Law’ nor the -Socialist Legality’ propounded by 
the Communists. 

But die Rule of Law is not a Western idea, nor is it Unked up with 
any economic or social sjstem. As soon as you accept that man is gov- 
erned by Law and not by whims of men. it is the Rule of Uw. It may 
be under different fonns from country to country, but it is based on 
principles; it is not an abstract notion. It exists not only in democratic 
countries but in every country where the Uw is supreme, where Ac 
dignity of man is respected and provisions made for his legiumate rights. 
Today, around us we see countries where basic principles are t^re- 
garded: where there are cases of arbitrary arresu and detention wiAout 
trial; cases of denial of individuaU to prepare Aeir defence when 
charged; cases of repression of lUc opposition in pailiamenury govern- 
mem: cases of negation of social and political rights: cases of the 

Judid.rf »i«rf P-nlV"! by tot ol »( lb' S!’’ ™'" 

y. look .round find “I ihc« tntro.cbnttnu of >te 
oo .1,0 tigh,. of mdi.idoulr. .Writ ■ l»>t """'r T'T 
outioibly pruchiug pulam.no»y dcmoooott. bul 
i„d„iU.»l i. .ubjoa .0 rod. to.Hdioo. ob.d, d.pm. 
complotdy ol hit Irutdom. [ls-ttiu..T.o,.«t ^MMOtiou or 
Aryfeu. oy d.t Rot. or L».. 86 (Cnrt.. .96.).) 

Sue yl.p S.A W,LL.A« Ito. Jenwncs. T..8 LAtv AtP rtih CoRmTU- 

TioN 61 (4lh ed., London. 195*)- 


The test of 
corresponds 


. ha coonuy it lo Kumine die imut ot ihs body ddl 
0 His Majesty’s OpposiUon. 


B..L .htte t.u.cmend olto tedec. ,hc B....sh ?"■* 

by in.pUcu.i0P .nod. .d.ich d.o Wett find. d.u.uc to. d »I Com 
m.,„itrtocic.iet. rerhupt o,« a... .lo no 

Jndgo Chu.Ict E. WytuntU, Jr.’s ttocmen. ol U.= burf com of 
Rule of Law: 

1.1.. in *ncU out of the rule of law concept. 
Indeed ull ,l.a. one «.». » ’J'”” ncognite. u p.etuo.., 

»l,en looted u. on.tmuHy. >> b?'’ „ p,opc..y tra 

,io.. 1I.UI an l,uth,(Iuil hat go,er.,n.eni unlett ihai olicer 

Iron, in.erlennce by any <>®“' ^ ^ p„c„l u,. and tecond. 

cm iut.ily 1 ... .n.cticence by .t.'Tipj.c.ion ol d... tigh. 

dca. ,l.e ..a,e pro. de. ».ne . edme U d,an.ed. and 

before an .ndepcndeni “‘b"" inicrierenan .iih peivn. or 

sometimes m Other cases inv«l 8 Covlunwi-nt CMit* Law 

their pro,wit>. [.VarucR E. («*•)• 

48* (Cambridge. -Mass.. 195®) I 
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State runs almost etcrything under Sodallsm there is much more law 
in the East than in the nu^em West, to say nothing of the old free- 
enierprise past. The vast realms of commerce and industry and often 
culture and thought fall witbia the field of legal regulation. And law is 
not merely quantitatively greater, it is qualitatively positive, it is the 
driving force of sadalizatioii and change, introducing new rules based 
OH the new ideology in place of the vestiges of the past. . . . Law is 
the incarnate will of the working dass. To violate it is a political blow 
and to suggest that it is transitory and impermanent is a still greater 
afiiont. The whole of life in Eastern Europe is geared to huge economic 
plans The planned economy can only operate and function if every 
obligation which it imposes is strictly observed. . . . 

In fact there was some support for the view that the 'rule of law’ vvas 
older than capitalism, and that there were some more commendable 
features of it under feudalism, such as the stress on mutuality of rights 
and obligations. In sweeping away burdensome feudal duties the law 
lefoimers of the IVest had left the enterprising individual too free and 
with too many rights in proportion to his social obligations. [A. K. R. 
Kiralfy, The Rule of Law in Communist Europe, 8 Int'l u Comp. l. q. 
4C5. 466,468 (July, 1959).) 

In contrast, Hayek sug^u that the economic planning on which 
the Communist states rely so heavily i$ the antithesis of the Rule of 
Law Iriedrich Aucost von Havek, The Constitution of 
Liberty 231-935 (Chicago, i960): The Roap to Serfdom, chap. 6 
(Chicago, 1955). Roscoe Pound made somewhat the same objection 
to administrative law developments under which “there are no laws 
but only administrative orders" and based on "a theory that law js 
wliatever is done officially and so whatever is done officially is la'v 
anti beyond criticism by lawyers.'' AdminutTatwe Procedure Legish' 
Uon: For the "Minority Report." zy a.b.a.j. 664, 678 (November, 
» 940 - 

Sir Adetokumbo A. Ademola, Chief Justice of Nigeria, in his 
opening address at the African Conference on the Rule of Law, held 
in Lagos, Nigeria, January 3-7, 1961. endeavored to avoid the East- 
West conflict thus: 

It has been said that the Rule of Law is merely an Anglo-American 
institution; that the concept of ‘Government under Law’ and sudi 
phrases as the -Supremacy of LaV and 'the Rule of Law’ are aU purely 
Western inventions 

The Commvmist analysis mamtamed that everything is legal which is 
good for the State and the problem of adjusting die legitimate claims 
of the individual and his society has no place. 
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contract and property Itamactions and interests, to continue to 
operate. The formal similarity to German, and to a degree French, 
law has meant, botrever, that until recent yean legal scholars were 
expected to be as svell versed as possible in European law, preferably 
through study abroad, and this in turn has meant that very often 
attention was directed at least in form toward European models 
rather than Japanese traditions. 

?3. See also Nagashima Atsushi, The Accused and Society: The Admin^ 
istration of Criminal Justice in Japan, in Latv iM Japan sgf, 312- 
313: Takayanagi, op. cit supra note 14 at 22. 

24. Rule of Law at 13-14, 4-5, 7. 

25. Hyojdsho or roju, as the case might be. The administrative structure 
is sketched in Sir George Bailey Samsoni, A History of Japan 
1615-1867, at 21-24 (Stanford, Calif.. 1963)- 

26. Under the so-called “Ikeibatsu sokhetsurei." While not formally a 
part oE the judicial system, police command ofBcers exercised judi- 
cial powcn to punish in a formal way certain petty offenses. See 
Hosokawa Kameichi, Nihon kindai hoseishi (History of tlie mod- 
ern Japanese legal s)stem) 158 (1961)- 

a?. The tenos are so translated in Fujii Shi.n’jchj. The Essentials of 
Japanese Constitutional Law 304-306 (Tokyo. 1940). The sjsiem 
is described in Kaneko Hajime, Saiijanh6 (Law of the judiciary) 
50-55 (» 959 )- 

sS. There is very little in English desaibtng the court. See Haslumoco 
Kiminobu, The Hide of Law: Some Aspects of Judicial Jieview of 
Administrative Action, in Law in Japan 239, 240-241} Fujii, op. cit. 
supra note 27 at 317—325. For a description in Japanese see MinobE 
Tatsukichi, Nippon cyOseiho (Japanese administratis e law) 877- 
891 (1940). 

29. These rules, however, supplement the procedural codes rather titan 
lay out the basic system of procedure, as in American federal prac- 
tice. But it is open to Uie Court to exjrand its use of Ute rule-mak- 
ing power whenever it wishes, since there are no other controls on 
it than impeachment of the justices or a negau’ie vote against them 
at the lime of a popular re/crendurn- 

30- See Hattori Takaaki, The Legal Profession in Japan: lU Historical 
Development and Present State, in Law in Japan 111. 132-134- 

31. Self-denunciation may be invoked by the court as a reason for reduc- 
ing punishment on the authority of Penal Law arL 42. 

52. The decision is iransJaicd in John M. htAki, The Supreme Court 
AND CossTiTunoNAL REVIEW 362 {1964)- (Hereinafter cited as 
Mam.) 
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The antithesis of this would, by implication, be the non-Rule of 
Law. 

7. Edsvard a. Hoebel, The Law of Primitive Man 28 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954}. 

8. Ibid, at 275. 


9. Ibid, at 329. 

10. A. S. Diamond, Primitive Law 344 (London, 1935). 

11. The chief lasvs prior to Tokugawa times were found in the Jdei 
shiktmoku of 1232 (the Hojo Institutes) and the Kemmu shiktmoku 
of 1336 (the Ashikaga Code). 

12. The follosving were the principal WTitten laws of the Tokugawa era: 
A'uge iho-haUo (code for Imperial Court nobles) of 1615: Buke-sko- 
hallo (provisions governing the daimyd), issued in 1615 and revised 
substantially in 1635 and 17*0; Shoshi-hatlo (code for samurai) of 
>635: kosatsu, goningumicho, and ofuregakt, affecting chiefly com- 
moners and issued throughout the period; and 0-sadamegaki of 
1742, which included the famous Code of loo Articles (Hyakkajo). 

13. Dan F. Henderson, Some Aspects of Tokugawa Law, 27 Wash. l. 

85 (1952). 

14. The modern Japanese term for “right," kemi, was not coined until 
after the Restoration of 1868. See Takayanagi KenzS, The Develop- 
ment of Japanese Law, iS6S-i^6i, in Arthur T. von Mehren (ed), 
Lasv in Japan 5, 24 (Cambridge, hfass., 1063). (Hereinafter cited 
as Law in Japan.) 

15. II John H. Wicmore, A Panorama of the ^VoRLD's Legal Systems 
504 (Washington, D.C., 1928). 

iC. See p 502, 


■ Replaced Ihcrealtcr b, the Penal Code ol 1907 along German lines. 

18 Replaced m 1923 by a code along German lines, which in turn 
was substantially altcied afier World War II. See pp. 518-519. 

19 On this process see Takayanagi. op. cil. supra note 14 at 15-17 and 
1 8-2 1; Abe Haruo, Criminal Justice in Japan: Its Historical Back- 
ground and Modern Problems. 47 a.b.a.j. 555 (1961). and Self- 
Incnminalion-Japan and the Untied States. 46 j. Grim. l.. c. fc p.s. 
G13, 614-616 (1956}. 


See Takayanagi, op. cil. supra note 14 at 31-32. Parts of tlie initial 
code went into effect in 1893 and influenced the Code of 1899. Sub- 
stantial changes were made before and after World ^Var II. 
lor a fuller account of the history of this dispute, see Takayanagi, 
op. cit. supra note 14 at 27-31. 


Because the language of any code or statute must be relatively bioad. 
there was still loom for Japanese traditions governing, for example. 
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On the meaning of the term sec Takayanagi, of. A supra note 14 
at 11. 

Translated in Maki at 298. 

See p. 4qq. . , r- _ 

In general, see Ito, of. A supra note 34. Recently the Supreme 
Court struck down the forfeiture provisions o£ Customs Law attide 
ti8 as applied to Utird persons without notice and the opportunity 
to defend, invoking both Artide 31 and Article eg of the Conslitu. 
tion, the latter of which provides that the right to o or own 
property is inviolable. Decision of Nov. 28, 1962, 16 Saikoiai Ham 
reishu 1577, translated in 7 Japan Atm. Int’l l. 104 ('S 3 ). 

. See Watan.be Ybto, The FaaUly and the Lae,: The 
Premise and Madera Japanese Fam.ly Law. in Law IN JapaN 37.. 

. Ibid, at 381 and Tables i & 2, p. 

. Ibid, at 382. 

. Ibid, at 382-383. 

1 ; S« hn^drslichird. The Leiat Structure Jar Economic £,.tcn 

prUe: Some Azpectz of Japanese Commerctal Law, m Law in Jap 
507, 508-509. 

Umll" “deS as anything that is of 

or of "benefit" to U.e promtor. Gaova. C. Gaiss ova, PatNCraas oa 
THE Law OF CoNittacta 5 55 {Indianapolis, 1947;. 

1. C;. Henderson, of. eit. supra note 42 at 9. 

t Scfc^l’ f BradSm™ Xfcd LcgaT“f«tr jjn; 

15 SraN. a. Rav. 639. 648-66= (.962). and /o.nt Feniu.es 

Japan, 38 Warn. a. Rav. 58. ^„,.Mes Jdasan). 

5. Property is divided into immovables (/ ) . „joDerty in 

corr'espinding genenil.y to ^ 

the Anglo-American system. oilier kind of prop- 

mum amount of legally protected .hou^h partition of the 

erty. Ownership may be c^e provide, 

estate is possible under ceriam ownership, which 

also for possessory righL of the owner (shayukensha) 

may continue subservient to the g . ownership, 

or may by Uie passage of time or o le oivncr- 

The owner of immovables can crea trhiioken') skhicli permit 

ship. These are divided into superfiaes 
tbeh holdcn to own 6u“dinp ™ tmm on tta ian^^^ bn^.^^ 
iuelf; emphyteuses {ei-kosakuken}. 
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33. The decision is translated in Maki at 366. 

34. See Ito Nfasami, The Rule of Law: Conslitutional Development, in 
Law in Japan 207-208. 228-238. 

35. Rlxe of Law at 13-14. 

36. Kawashima Takejoshi, Dispute Resolutton in Contemporary Japan, 
in Law l\ Japan 50-52. 

37. The derisation of the term is discussed in R. W. Rabinowiu, The 
fiutoricol Development of the Japanese Bar, 70 Harv. l. Rev. 61, 
62-64 (>956). 

38. See Takigawa Masajiro, Kujiyado no kenkyu (Research on hijiyado) 
(\Vaseda Daigaku Hikkakuho Kenkyusho Kijo Dai-hachigo, 1959) 
(Institute of Comparative Law of Waseda University, Publication 
No. 8, 1939). (In Japanese, summary in English.) 

39. Quoted in Rabinowitz. op. cit. supra note 37 at 62. 

40. On the historical development summarized in the text see Hattori, 
op. Cit. supra note 30, at 112-138: Rabinowiu, op. cit. supra note 37 
at 64-78. 

41. See Ohira Kaname & George N. Stevens, Admission to the Bar, 
Disbarment and Duquahfiealton of Lawyers in Japan and the 
United Slales^A Comparative Study, 38 Wash, u Rev. 22 (19G3). 

4*. See Hattori, op. cit. supra note 50 at 146-147; cf. Dan F. Hende^ 
son, The Roles of Lawyers m VS.-Japanese Business Transactions, 
38 Wash. l. Rev. 1 (1^3). 

43. Kawashima, op. dt. supra note j6, is an outstanding study of this 
phenomenon. See also Raid khiro, The Treatment of Motor-ve- 
hicle Accidents; The Impact of Technological Change on Legal 
Relations, in Law in Japan 399. 

‘46-147 and Table 3 at 151. 
Table 4 at 152 contains lawyer statistics for Japan and selected 
^\cslem countries that show an extreme underpopulation of lawyers 
in Japan. 

45- See Hattori, op. cit. supra note 30 at 145. 

46. See Tanabc Kohji. The Procewes of Litigation: An Experiment 
with the Adversary System, m Law ln Japan 73, 78. 

47- program and policies of the institute are described in Abe 
Hakaru, Education of the Legal Profession in Japan, in Law in 
Japan 155-167 

48. See Hatton, op. at. supra note 30 at 139-145 

49. The so-called ‘•constitution’* of Prince Shotoku cannot be considered 
a consutuuon in any modem legal sense. For the lext see Tsunoda 
Rylsaru, Theodore William De Bary, a Donald Kzzst . Sources 
OF THE JAPA.NESE TRADITION 49-53 (Nw York, I958). 
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ing the land; and servitudes (chiekiken), which create easements of 
passage, drainage, light and air, etc. In some rural areas there is also 
the customary trtaiken, by virtue of svhich persons may go into 
uncultivated areas which they do not own to cut grass, gather fire- 
wood, etc. 

66. 1 cho equals 3.45 acres; 10 fan equal i did. 

67. The decision is translated in Maki at 328. 

68. See Hirano Ryuichi, The Accused and Society: Some Aspects of 
Japanese Cuminal Lam in Law in Japan 374, at 274-275, and text 
at note ig above. 

fig. The deasion is translated in Mari at 129. 

70. The decision is translated in Mari at 3. 

71. Paralleling the "prior-rcsiraint’' problems under the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

72. Rule of Law at 9-1 1 (1959). 

73. In general, see Abe Hatuo. Police Detention and Arrest Privileges, 
51 j, Crim. l., c. f« P.S. 429, 430-432 (1960). 

74. Ibid, at 435 - 437 - 

75. Judges also are not disposed to make broad use of the writ. See, for 
example, tlie decision translated in Maki at 210. 

76. In general, see Dando Shigemiisu fc Tamtya Hiroshi, Condithnal 
Release of an Accused in Japan, 108 u. Pa. i. Rev. 323 (1960). 

77. See Hatton, op. at. supra note 50 at 135-136. 

78 A leading decision 1 $ translated in Maki at 219. 

79. These are the only grounds on which an appeal must be heard 
(article 405). The Court itself may dtoose to hear any case "which 
it deems [to] involve an important problem of the construction of 
law or ordinance’’ (article 406) and has certain other powers to 
quash judgments even if no grounds under article 405 exist (article 
411). See Maki at xxvi-xxvii. 

80. See Kawashima, op. ctl supra note 36 at 56-57. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN JAPAN: 

THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF 
PERIODIZATION 

The field of economics touches upon a great many subjects which the 
student of Japanese culture finds most tangibly significant in his effort 
to comprehend the conditions of life in Japan today. The implicit 
assumption (now, to he sure, greatly qualified by the economists them- 
selves) that economic man is roughly the same the world over lies at 
the base of many of the comparathe judgments which we as common 
observers so freely make about a country's standard of living or level of 
material development. As a professional discipline economics has gone 
much fartlier than most of the social sciences in defining the boundaries 
of its inquiry and in developing a consistent body of theory. Economists, 
moreover, have been able to integrate Japanese subject matter into 
their theoretical calculations and have been able to devise relatively 
exact methods of comparison between specific sets of data in Japan and' 
in other countries. 'ITie interests of the economist, of course, are ex- 
tremely varied, and not all of his inquiries are equally pertinent to the 
problems of empirical or historical observation which relate to the kind 
of cultural analysis we have in mind. Consequently it is through the 
relatively new and inexact branch of economics dealing with giowth 
and development that the economist has contributed most directly to 
the general study of Japanese culture. 

The feature of Japan s modern economy which has most attracted the 
attention of the economist is its remarkable sustained growth during 
the past century. This, coupled with the fact that Japan is an Asian 
country, makes its story of economic growth truly remarkable. Between 
1880 and the present, Japan undeiwent the most rapid economic de- 
velopment of any country in the world. A century ago, Japan was a land 
bound by a traditional technolc^, meager resources, and a policy of 

•Acknov^lcdgment is due to Robeii Spaulding tor assisunce in wnting portions of 
ihis chapter Earlier s)l]abus materub prepared by Prof. Carl Rcmer were also 
rthcd on The author is grateful for the ctmial comments of Prof. Hugh Pairicl., 
from irhicb he profited immensely. 
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KeM^rtheless. lie difficulues which the ettmomist faces in handling 
these dau for comparame or historical purposes ate ronsidmble. 
Standards of calculation lor such figures are not necessarily uniform 
and, furthermore, there is no hard and fast method of mterpreung the 
significance of the figures once the economist has them m h^d. Smee 
societies difier greatly in their internal organitauon and m the lelalite 
stress they place upon particular ecoaoiuic as scell as noneconomic 
factors (for instance, education or medical semces), it u most ^cult 
to esublish a method of calculating national product which w-dl meas- 
urr the real economic output of a given society. Moictner, *j^te ^ 
cieties differ according to their necessities (dimaie can affect th^^ 
lor fuel or food consumption), a strict reading of 

perwapita figure is not an infallible measure of the level of economic 
development o[ a given iodciy- nf 

Anoiher dilfic^- »-!1‘ ■!>'= national-ptoduct-pereaptta 

economic growth is that it says nothing about die 

or differing patterm of eapenditure. An analysu ol e ^ 

within a Jdety can reveal a great deal ‘“a^. 

omy. An estimate of economic development should tale 
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development over time of a single soacty. Diiticularly re- 
but it must be admitted that th« uniform, 
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Societies differ in economic behavior. A 

veloped sound reason* for development above 
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"balanced economy" and to complain about the "unhealthy” conditions 
of the agricultural sector or the "feudalistic” aspects of industrial man- 
agement. A trip to the Asian amtinent would help convince him that 
Japan has surpassed all Asian societies and has approached the most 
advanced level of development in many areas of its economy. 

What the economist says about the state of the Japanese economy in 
the developmental (or comparative) sense depends in large pait, then, 
upon what he is looking for and what yardstick of comparison he 
adopts. The figures which the economist cites are not in themselves 
absolute statements. And once any figure or set of figures is "intei- 
preted," the economist, to as great a degree as any of the other social 
scientists, finds himself obliged to deal with observations which range 
from relatively simplistic economic causal relationships to more complex 
culturewide phenomena and even psychological and personality traits. 
He must also deal with the complex problem of the relationship be- 
tween economic conditions and national or social goals and aspirations. 
Economic development cannot be separated completely from the political 
or social environment within which it takes place or the values which 
it engenders in a society. It is these less measurable factors of the 
historical and the cultural dimensions of economic development which 
make the study so important and yet so sensitive to subjective valuations. 

In the abstract, three fundamenul tasks oanfroni the student of com- 
parative economic development. First, he mi«t devise some scale or 
spectrum of economic complexity along whicli economies may be dis- 
tributed, and he must devise some means of determining at any given 
moment where an economy stands on sudi a scale. Second, he must 
mark upon his scale the poinu at which significant changes in the 
nature of the economy or in the process of growth appear to take place. 
Third, he must attempt to answer the question of causation, of how 
and why development takes place. The following tieatment both of 
theory in general and of Japanese development in particular will neces- 
sarily place its prime emphasis on the first two of these poinU (periodiza- 
tion and description within a comparative framework). Developmental 
theory, still in its hypothetical stages, cannot be as satisfactorily dealt 
with. 

Typically, economists have worked with a variety of simplified or 
aggregated indices of economic development. Perhaps the most uni- 
versally used measure of this type is the concept of national product 
per capita. Estimated figures are available for most countries for such 
composite concepts as ''national income” and "gross national product," 
and these permit simple tabular comparisons between different 
economies. 
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the once-prevalent Marxist theory of development. But Marxist theory, 
which conceives of the process of economic modernization strictly as a 
transition from feudalism to capitalism, still has its adherents in Japan. 
A generation ago, the prevalence of Marxist views directed the attention 
of Japanese scholars almost exclusively to the study of class tensions and 
class access to the means of production. Since capitalism was assumed 
to have been carried fonvard by the bourgeoisie at the expense of the 
"feudal class." the entire history of the grosrth of the modem economy 
in Japan was visualized in terms of the dichotomy between the "penetra- 
tion of money economy” and the decline of the old village si^ety and 
of the samurai class. It is important to realize that the developmenul 
economist's conception of "traditionar’ has little to do wi ® ^ 

"feudal” and that the first stages of modem economy cannot be defined 
simply as "capitalisuc.” Uliile not neglecting the soaal and polmcal 
concomitants to economic modernization (especially w en it comes 
accounting for the djriamits of the process), scholars of late have at- 
irapled to ptneuoto more deeply into the stricUy economic condthon, 

“^^t^riLon Kutoett and Alcrntdcr t!! 

retical vein or, more jpedfically with respect to Japan. 

Henry Rosotaky, while digertng on many technical f 
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factor in Oriental societies through the concept of the "Asiatic econ- 
omy.” Oriental societies such as Japan, it was claimed, differed funda- 
mentally from those of the West in the balance between agriculture and 
trade and in the nature of their agricultural base. Intensive labor tech- 
niques and a heavy use of irrigation made for a particularly static and 
technologically uninventive economy, creating the conditions which 
nurtured political absolutism and a marked social stratification between 
landlords and peasants. This theory, while open to question as a uni- 
versal means of handling the economies of Asian states, does point up 
one major feature of the traditional economy of Japan, namely, the 
heavy reliance on intensive labor for irrigated rice production. The 
agrarian complex which had as its center ilie semicooperative life of the 
village has exerted many obvious arul a number of less apparent in- 
fluences upon the Japanese pattern of economic development. But so 
also has the traditional pattern of domestic life, domestic architecture, 
and social intercourse. 

Rather than pursue what may well be purely illusory differences be- 
tween so-called "Eastern” and "Western’' styles of economy, students of 
economic development have suggested various unified theories of growth 
which make it possible to join the economies of the less advanced so- 
cieues of the world with those of Europe and the United States in some 
sort of continuum, it is from these efforts that the concepts of "under- 
development" and "development,” of "traditionar' and "modem/’ have 
come into the economists’ vocabulary. Most developmental economists 
are agreed that certain tangible criteria characterize a modern as against 
a premodern or traditional economy and, moreover, that for a tradi- 
tional economy to become modern certain fundamental and ultimately 
self-generating changes must take place within the society at large. 
W. W. Rostow's well-publicized statement of "the stages of economic 
growth" and particularly his dramatic phrase "takeoff” have popularized 
the idea that modem economic growth is the result of certain very 
specific conditions and changes whicli must take place within a tradi- 
tional economy (for instance, a to per cent investment rate).* Rostow's 
sjstem has been severely criticized for its dt^matisni (particularly in its 
insistence upon a "stage theory" of growth) and for its factual data as 
well (a 10 per cent investment rale appears not to be an absolute 
criterion), but it illustrates one kind of effort which developmental 
economists have made in trying to systematize their thinking on the 
economic growth process. 

Rosiow subtitles his book A Non-Commwiist Manifeslo, an interest- 
ing commentary on how present-day developmental economists regard 
>VV. VV. Rostow. TUe Stages oj Eumomic Grouth. Cambridge. England, i960. 
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Occupation: a period divided between the prc-cold war emphasis on eco- 
nomic reform and the emphasis thereafter on economic recovery and re- 
construction. 

7. 1953 to the present, the new prosperity. 


Such a system of periodiaation does uo great \ 


; violence to the economic 
data, but neither does it take its basic form from the economic evideiiM^ 
The mark of the developmental economut B that he has begun 
modify this standard periodiiation so as to br.ng out the structure of the 
pmces, of economic change more forcefully. Such ts the ° 

L system of periodization suggested by Ohkasva and Rosossky tn their 
recent lu.icle, "A Century oi GroviUi." > The mod.iieat.ous whtch di.y 
make in their system oi periodization are primarily three. 

1. They place the break between .'f 

gmwth a. .885 (i.«-. «' alucal period 

2. They consider the twenty years from 1886 to >905 

during which Japan achieved „ a .ingle ph.« oi 

j. They trea. Ihe entire P^<>? a muqu.Ubrium between dte e«- 
economic development characierited ^ . ,n,iitianal sector, 

pending ntod.tn sector oi the eutnonty and Ute lagging .r.d...o"»i 

The analyst, of Ae modenti.a.iou f 
lollows, while including a good deal oi ‘‘""IP"'' f “j rS. 
to bring out the structural do the critical disruption 

It will emphasize somewhat mote than • .(igf ,0.5. 

caused by World War II and the problem 

It will aUo incorporate a fourth period, the ix>s 93 , 

W. Lockwood has called the period of the new capitalism. 

THE TRADITIONAL ECONOMY: 

PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION 

A critical problem in assessing (h^'^baYe'poi from which 

economic modernization is how to description of Toku- 

the push toward modernizatiOT beg • stagnant economy 

gawa Japan as a feudal ol acUvit) whicli took place 

provides a startling contrast to t ^ decades 

after 1858. Precisely how muds growth them was m 

. i Tkl Statt end Uonomit LnUti' 

> ContiM in IV.llt.n. W- ^ 

in Modtrrt Japan. Piiiiccion. N.J- '9t»5 (" P 
« itlKt. 
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the achievement of modern economic growth as a self-sustaining, self- 
generating phenomenon (i.c., the achievement of a condition in which 
economic change and growth become the normal expectation of the 
s)-stem itself). Beyond this point most economists differ in their handling 
of the later phases of economic development; yet there is agreement that 
measurable structural changes are foimd between the appearance of 
"sustained growth" and the consummation of a mature "mass-consump- 
tion economy," as Rostow desaibes it. Changes in structure have been 
a chief criterion for the differentiation of economies along the con- 
tinuum of development or for the periodization of the course of a given 
national development. 

As in any problem of historical analysis, periodization is crucial to 
the telling of the story of Japan’s modern economic growth. The or- 
ganization of the story reveals in most instances the basic intellectual 
commitment of the economic historian, be it Marxist or strictly em- 
pirical. Thus, until recently most Western economic historians (such as 
G. C. Allen) indulged in a descriptive style of treatment with no stiong 
theoretical framework. Taking their cues from the political historian, 
such writers tended to fit the economic narrative into the framework of 
political events, particularly the sequence of wars, or of major changes 
in political leadership and [MUcy. The result was a form of periodiza- 
tion which placed its emphasis upon the relations between governmental 
structure (or political mood) and the economy. The typical system of 
periodization resulting from this approach would be of the following 


1. 1858 to 1880, an initial period during which the government led the 
way in creating an environment conduave to modern economic development. 

а. i88» to 1914, the early phase of industrialization, during which growth 
was stimulated by two war* (against China and Russia), the expansion of 
the Japanese Empire, and the development of the textile industry. 

3- «9>4 to 1930. the development of a mature light industry and Increased 
emphasis on heavy industry resulting froni the great expansion in the econ- 
omy brought about by the demands and opportunities created by World 
VVar I. But Japan had no sooner become a full fledged member of the com- 
munity of advanced economic power* than the world Depression threatened 

4. 1950 to 1937, a period of economic teoovery from the Depression and 

e beginning of heavy sndusuy under increased government planning, 
military expenditure, and raiionabzaoon of the indusinal sector. 

5 '937 '9f5' the war years, when the Japanese economy was drained 

for the war effort and regimenced under a totalitarian form of government. 

б. 1945 to 1952, recovery under the liberalizing policies of the Allied 
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By the beginning of the eighteenth century, houerer, these condmons 
had changed drastically. A commercial economy seas encouraged by the 
nese economic requirements of the upper class. The members of the 
samurai class in nearly all domains had been sc ithdra.en from mdivcdual 
fiefs or villages and congregated in the castle towns of the prosmees. 
Tohugasva policy produced a further and still more atuficial concentra- 
tion of the upper levels of samurai hy requirmg all dauuyo to spend 
hall their time in the shogunal capital (Edo) and to leave Jheir .^ 
mediate families iseimanently in Edo as hostages to assure e 

^e^TuSil burden on the daitnyo from mnsunt travel » 

Edo and from maintaining mansions both m Edo and a 

aggravated by habits of conspicuous consumpuon (encourage y J 

all Tolugasva shoguns) and by shogunal levies of laqje 

menu on tile daintyd to pay lot public tvotU and other 

The problenu of financing such cosu and the growing 

consuming samurai dass horn the . I*““Ld *e numto 

major consequences; faming ^me tnore 'ga^^^^^^^ accelerated the 

“Ja"ir“f::„TbatrX^y“to a — :Se%^: 

merchant middlemen as the chief beneficiaries of ‘Jj* 

meant a steady weaUning of the barriers to ira e ' _ ^ 

thus a mosement toward an economy of nation j various 

Osaka, Kjoto, and Edo grew to lioge and handicraft 

wajs as centew of special sersdees. economic exchange, and 

increased iu coca. -“I;; ttrbS:r 

under cultivation (there teas n neat^ i„^astd the yield in many paru 

and ,850) and as improved t^ol^ highly advanced areas of 

of the country. Eacept pethap in “ nrimarily commerdal undl 
central Honshu, agriculture did not P Nonetheless, there was 

well abet the fall of the Tohugawa no-mphically favor- 

a slow trend toward the concentrauon o P* , a natural 

able regions and the growing ""P „,aitel (dictated by the 

outcome of Ute vase tmpansion of th possible by the im- 

concentratiou of the samuia. development of monetary ex- 

ptovement of transport facihues an uficates drculated in most 

change and credic systems. Silver an bouses in Osaba and Edo 

of the dtjimyo domains, while exchan^ daim\o territories 

handled exchange transacuons between shogunal and 

orbetweendaimyo territories. .g^^Iopnient in middle and late 

The same factors encouraged Uie oese ^ 
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after 1858 and how much institutional diange was required to bring 
this about depend, of course, upon our view of the state of the Toku- 
gatva economy before 1858. 

Until recently it was common to picture Japan in the 1850s as a land 
in a dangerous state of economic stagnation and political decay. This 
picture has now come under critical revision. The evidences of decay 
had been drawn from selected data on population stagnation, peasant 
uprisings, and the financial insolvency of the daimyo and shogunate. 
The assumption that these evidences were direct indices of economic 
deterioration, however, failed to take into account other aspects of the 
economy or to consider Japan in the light of comparable societies in 
the early stages of their economic modernization. More recently it has 
been jiossible to cut through some of these earlier limitations and to 
study the economy of Tokugawa Japan with attention to its obvious 
weaknesses but also with greater sensitivity to tlie aspects of the tradi- 
tional economy which provided a base for eventual economic growth. 
A fuller appreciation of the complexity of economic change during the 
Tokugawa era of seclusion has made die rapid expansion of later years 
more comprehensible without making it less impressive. 

Reassessment of the Tokugawa economic base has resulted from two 
lines 0! empirical investigation: one into the institutions which provided 
the structural framework within which the economy operated, and die 
other into the actual statistics of economic production and the standard 
of living. The icsiilts of these studies have indicated that the Japanese 
economy in the 1850$, while statistically typical of underdeveloped 
economies as a whole, nevertheless had numerous potentials for growth. 
Among the institutional factors, political unity which laid the basis of 
an economy of national scope was of prime significance. Such unity was 
not achieved automatically or easily. The Tokugawa hegemony, though 
often called a military dictatorship, was based less on a preponderance 
of central power than on a skillful application of the classic principle of 
divide and rule. The domains of the maj’or daimyd, especially those who 
had been rivals of the Tokugawa before 1600, retained a high degiee 
of autonomy throughout the Tokugawa period, and there was for a 
l^g time little economic intercourse between one domain and another. 

IS was partly the result of shogunal policy, which sought to isolate 
the daimyo to prevent dangerous combinations among them, and partly 
the nature of the economy as such. In the early seventeenth century 
local economic self-sufficiency was the ideal and the characteristic of 
most domains; industry was restricted to a few handicrafts, such as 
textiles, weajions, and ceramics, commerce was considered unproductive 
and therefore ideologically undesirable. 
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or feudal obligation, had become iocreasingl) an economic commodity 
paid for in real wages. 

How are tve to fit such posili^'e eridence into the picture of eco- 
nomic stagnation which teas so commonly depicted by scholars of a 
previous generation? The truth is that it is not inconceivable that both 
pictures are acceptable within the context of the limited \iew each 
offers. TaU the question of population during the Tokugatva period 
by way of explanation. The best esiimaies we hate indicate diat ^ter 
the middle of the eighteenth century population grew tery little if at 
all, remaining at about thirty million. It has long been assumed that 


population stagnation was a prime 


index to economic stagnation. But 


tvhat of the statistia upon which such a judgment is based? Tokugawa 
population figures leave much to be desired; they lad uniformity o 
method and date, they exclude untaxed classes, and they seem likely 
to reflect extensile underreporting or oierreporting, depending on e 
purpose of a particular enumeration. Nor do they provide a good basis 
for judging the extent of urbanization. Even irith the figures nc aie, 
it appears that the supposed stability of the population tom 17* to 
185s applia only in the aggitsate. ttith subsunual sMu oaumng 
in different pare o£ the cotintiy. Nor is popiiiauon sire 
related directly to standards oi living and the distnbnuon b ^ 
There is much evidence of the inaeasing wealth ol the upper rectM 
o! the oimmetcial and rtual landowner class. And the simple mteipre- 
lation that rtiml uprisings necessarily itfiected woreenmg pontoons 
rather than heightened expecutions has been oiled m quesuon. TOm. 
while aggregate figures may lead to one set ot condus.ont, sefe^ 
sutistijlbowing dMerential development or me qualruure rmpovo 
ment of this or that factor can lead to a very different set ° irture 
Japan’s economy in the .850s, then. Utetally presents a Joal P'«“’ 
oiilf it was typicaUy an mtderdev eloped (or '““7^’ 

Probably some 75 » 80 per cent ol the labor forre 
agriculture, and this group produced more rhan 5 P^ . . 

narional product. On rite whole, producrioo was 
.0 that .Ee average rural level ol living was 
IVhile some manufacturing existed, it was eavr 1 ^ P j 
textiles and food processing (nearly 70 “ly she 

stm closely linhed^o the agriroltosal vih.^ ^SilS 

most modest outlay of capitaL More ^ features of 

were isolated and largely artificially „ oi*^.TOw-th and 

the Tobngawa economy which ^” 3 . w .5 indimtive 

poienual receptivity to sumulus “ Th„ do not reveal 

oi only the more 7 to thriggregatc, and ihiv it 

ihemsels-es in the os'erall figures. Thus m oo 
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Tokugawa times of rudimentary forms of manufacturing. Japanese 
economic historians use the term manyufahuchua in the original sense 
of its English counterpart, to describe the late-Tokugawa innovation of 
factory-sjstem production of goods by hand, in contrast with the tradi- 
tional and continuing system of "domestic” or home production. After 
the reopening of foreign intercourse in 1854, both the shogunate and 
seseral domain governments were able to establish ^Vestem-styIe fac- 
tories to produce iron, armaments, and other products considered 
militarily essential. These establishments were primitive and isolated, 
but they indicated the level of (echnolc^ical development achieved 
(sporadically to he sure) by the middle of the nineteentli century. 

While such changes were modifying the nature of the Tokugawa 
economy, othen were at work upon the general institutional structure. 
Although the state (that is. the shogunate and daimyd administrations) 
never developed adequate means of handling the commercial sector, 
this was not for lack of making the attempt. Meanwhile, the state man- 
aged to perfect a highly effective control over the agricultural sector. 
A^ state policy of encouragement of agricultural production together 
with^ an extremely efScient system of taxation meant that a high pio- 
portion of the national product (between s6 and sg per cent, as cal- 
culated by E. S. Crawcour, or between 20 and 50 per cent, as estimated 
by James Nakamura) was available to the governments.* Moreover, llie 
governments, through borrowing, forced loans, and involvement in 
partnership arrangemenu witli merchants in monopoly organizations, 
were considerably involved in commercial affairs and did manage to 
extract a fair amount from this sector, though never on a systematic 
basis. Perhaps most important of all was the extremely lively debate 
which raged during the 1840s and 1850s as government advisers and 
private critics sought to comprehend the economic crisis of the time and 
to suggest solutions (usually of a mercantilist nature) to the financial 
diffiralues of the government. The deep concern of government over 
fiscal and vvclfare problems showed a turn of mind which was to prove 
characteristic in the years after 1868. 

Of equal significance were changes in the social and economic atti- 
tudes of farmen and businessmen in Tokugawa Japan. Indications of 
the relatively high level of literacy (perhaps 40 to 50 per cent among 
males) are substantiated by the laige number of educational institu- 
uons serving the common people and by the volume and complexity 
of paper work earned on by the village and urban headmen. By the 
nineteenth century u was apparent that many of the traditional fea- 
tures of rural society were being modified on more rational economic 
lines. Labor, once performed nearly entirely under conditions of family 
s In lOid 
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raenl’s role in the primar)’ sector of Uie ea)nomy (the s(>calle^'extrac- 
tive industries” — agriculture, fishing, forestry, and mining). e state 
also provided such routine services as crop reporting, brought in foreign 
experts to train Japanese in Western methods of mining, and set up 
agricultural experiment stations to help adapt foreign crops to Japa 
nese conditions and to develop better methods of fanning. 

The government took a more direct hand in the other sectors o 
economy: the secondary (manufacturing and construction) and toe ter- 
tiary (transport, communications, trade, finance, etc.). Exc^t m e 
silk industry, capital and entrepreneurial leadership m ese e 
came largely from the government in the first deca e o t e 
(There was as yet no adequate banking system.) Deriving its ’ 

like all previous regimes, chiefly from the land the 
built and operated iron foundries, shipyards, machine shops factories 
railways, telegraph lines, and a postal serviro^ It S®'® ^ foreitm 
financial assistance to private interests in key industries. o 

specialists and imported foreign machinery for new in us . • 

Te mechaniiadon of old ones, such as silk reeling and 
Japanese were sent to the United Sutes and Europe 
finance, technology, and factory organiatton. i^l t ese r --onomy 

of the utmost si^ificance for the future development of ^e economy 
though their contribution to national output was, o 

Historians such as E. Herbert Norman and (lie early 

been particularly aitical of the role of . .. j attack 

stages of Japan's economic modemuaUon. The 
has been tha^ested interests working through an 

ment squeezed the agrarian sector m order studies 

a war machine capable of iropenalbuc expan • ' 
by Loi^ood, OhLw., ^ ‘‘’""■" v „ hfd been 

gL„.„e„. did not play » do„ina„. “ had d,e 
supposed and, second, that agriculture m Jap . _ oj output 

chief responsibility for providing the c^n i features of Japanese 
in the early yean of economic development. The eat 
economic development hidden by toe economic enterprise 

the state Merc the small '„dy imptosement in 

dmonsttated by the Japanese bmmessmam saving 

agricultural production, and the lernar P 

even at a low standard of living. like a planned 

mat d.. above signifies is U.a. shfn”n modem'growdi. 

economy in the early years of the Japanese 
The government wi active in the eennomte sphere. 
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what the economist must e\entually work with, the Tokugawa economy 
showed only those minor trends of growth which one might expect 
in a traditional economy. 

MODERNIZATION OF THE JAPANESE 
ECONOMY: THE TRANSITION 
PHASE. 1858-1885 

The signing of commercial treaties with tlie West in 1858 and the 
political upheaval of 1868 created an entirely new set of economic con- 
ditions. Japan was opened to foreign trade and to the knowledge of 
Western economic theories and new industrial technologies. It was 
faced both by a challenge to its national (and economic) independence 
and by an opportunity to profit from the new knowledge and incen- 
tives provided by contact with the West. The country reacted to both 
stimuli. 

^Vhether warranted or not. the initial Western impact upon both the 
Tokugawa and the new Mciji regimes was to engender fear of conquest 
by the chief maritime powen of Europe and America. Both regimes 
concluded that the only way to avert this threat was to remake Japan 
in the image of the threatening powers, at least in their economic and 
military aspects. In carrying out this policy, the Tokugawa government 
had been gravely hampered by its commitment to the existing political, 
economic, and social system on which its own security depended. The 
Mciji government, though professing a "rctum to antiquity,” enjoyed 
in practice the incalculable advantage of being free to repudiate exist- 
ing institutions and methods in the name of "eliminating feudalism.” 
The resulting political changes vvere dwarfed by economic and social 
changes. 

In the first years after 1868, the most important development in 
Japan was the creation of an atmosphere conducive to social change 
and economic growth. By 1877, the new regime had succeeded in cen- 
tralizing political authority to a much greater degree than any of its 
predecessors. It had also removed the most serious inflexibilities of the 
Tokugawa economic and social structure. The steps which v^'e^e of 
greatest economic consequence were the abolition of class distinctions 
based on occupation, the removal of most controls over freedom of 
movement and enterprise, the sanctioning of private landownership 
and free alienation of landholdings, the removal of restrictions on the 
type of crop planted, the elimination of internal customs barriers, and 
the drastic revision and systematization of the taxation system. 

Such steps, largely permissive, were characteristic of the new govern- 
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o£ industrialization, as one might expect, was the dose relationship 
between the traditional economy (primarily agriculture) and modem 
development. In fact it tvas largely through the continuing expansion 
of the agricultural sector that the investment surpluses which moved 
modernization ahead were obtained. 

Recently the studies of James NaUmura* have cast some doubt 
upon the figures developed by Ohhawa which indicate a growth rme 
of output in agriculture of 2.6 per cent annually through tire period. 
It is Nakamura’s claim that, because of unreported production. Uie 
early hfeiji base (1878) from which such a rate is calculated vvas actu- 
ally much higher than generally assumed, so that the overall growth 
rate should be scaled down to as low as 0.8 to i.z iier cent a year. But 
irrespective of whether growth was la^ or small in comparative temis. 
it is certainly true that agriculture contributed a gieat share in absolute 
terms to the modernization process. This is apparent most dramaucally 
when we consider that as late as 1882 the land tax account or more 
than 80 per cent of state revenue and drat even in 1895 it contributed 
45 per cent. It vvas only after drat date that the government 
its revenue sources chiefly by a continued shift to ronsumption taxes 
(excise taxes and state monopolies of tobacco and salt). 

How did agriculture manage to sustain sucli a share of 
growth? Tliere was first of all some expansion in cullivat^ acna^. 
The area under rice cultivation, for example, is reporte n-arlv 

creased from 2.5 million ehd (i ch6 equals 2.45 acres) in » • 

3 million by 1905. While Nakamura believes 

due merely to later, more accurate re|)orting. sti 1 * 

new irrigation and drainage projecu improved 

areas, and also the notdiern bland. Hokkaido, was 1 » ^ j 

settlement. More imi»rtant were the advances m 
efficiency. Double-cripping. better fertiUzer. the ° 

strips, and other improvements brought a 50 . gg 

riej yield per c/m, fiom n.C ^8 bushels) ^ 

.7.0 Ao*u (about 85 bushels) thb period 

production of rice rose from 30.8#4.oi»o nakcil 

o ,..,53.000 ,^3. 

barley, and v^heat) increased in die same pen 

.8.5oi.ooo *0*0. In ,ho... »h«l«r wo.e o >I>~ f “cS 
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full control. Yet, having said this, it is true that the government v\'as 
deeply involved in creating the conditions which ultimately brought 
modem economic growth into being. And of all the requisite conditions 
one of the most crucial, according to Rosovsky, was the creation of a 
sound financial and monetary base for the modem economy. This was 
very much the work of the brilliant Minister of Finance Matsukata 
Masajoshi. Between 1876 and 1881 the government had been obliged 
to expand its note issue dramatically to cover the expenses of the var 
in Satsuma and the program of commutation of the samurai stipends. 
The sharp inflation which followed created a severe budgetary crisis 
and caused an excess of imports over exports with attendant balance-of- 
paymcnts problems. The price of agricultural commodities had risen 
dramatically, yet the government received its main income from the 
fixed land tax, which meant that its real income had been reduced. In 
1881 Matsukata became Finance Minister and immediately instituted 
a deflationary policy. By drastically increasing government revenue and 
reducing government expenditure (incidenully selling off govemmeni- 
operated factories and mines) and by reduang the quantity of govern- 
ment paper currency in circulation by some 25 per cent, be put the 
government on a firm budgetary foundation. Reorganizing the banking 
system, he established the Bank of Japan In 1882 as the bank of issue. 
The government was now financially solvent, Japan had achieved a 
modem currency system, and an adventurous group of entrepreneurs 
who had weathered the shocks of inflation and deflation and had 
been able to acquire a wide range of industries by government sale 
were now poised to carry Japan into a period of rapid economic growth. 
(The advene effects upon large groups of ex-samurai, small business- 
men, and others who found the pressures of deflation too great have 
drawn the sympathy of those, notably Nonnan and Tsuru Shigeto, 
who object to the "ruthless” manner in which the government created 
a fiscal base which benefited tlic more vigorously "capitalistic” ele- 
ments of the society.) 

THE BEGINNING OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION. 1886-1905 
The real start of modern industrial growth can be placed in the twenty- 
year period which began at the end of the Matsukata deflation and 
terminated at the conclusion of the war with Russia. The achieve- 
ments of the modem sector of the economy during this interval were 
not dramatic (except perhaps in textiles and railroads), but they were 
steady and increasingly self-sustaining. Characteristic of this initial phase 
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siderably different. Once Japan had been opened to world trade, the 
domestic production of raw cotton became uneconomical. Imports of 
cheap but finer foreign yams, chiefiy Indian, reduced domestic cotton 
production to minor importance. But domestic consumption of cotton 
textiles expanded. A cotton-spinning industry deseloped first in com 
petition with imports for this domestic market. The mechaniralion o 
cotton spinning was rapidly accelerated, and domesuc factory yarn soon 
replaced Indian yam. Then during the 1890s. espeaally from 1891 to 
1895. Japan moved into the textile-export field. Exports to Korea and 
Cliina became increasingly important, and the struggle or ese two 
raaikcB had become a major comMerauon in Japanese foreign poUcy 
by the end of the century. For rural Japan, the chief signi cance o 
Ihe gronth of the textile indmtiy »as in employment o£ laige amounu 
of sJrpliu labor (mainly female) from the villages. Modem mdusmalira- 
lion ii-as able to proceed mthout undue disrupuon of the tradiuonal 
social base of the rural areas. . . . , 

During the Eret part of the nvenueU. ceuluty. the 
continued to expand, and by *907. 1.500.000 spin » P . ? 
some 393 million pounds of yam annually. \WaMng .teadv 

more slowly and remained primarily a cottage mdintiy P 
increase in the site of the Uigesi esublisbmenu. By ‘S'S’ J ^ gjg 
plied one-quarter of the world exporu oI cotton 
cotton fabrio were giving stiff coropeiiuon to Bnus . 
goods, especially in China. Thus during the iniual phase lex 
the main burden of modem Industrialiralion m Japan. 

Other industries, especially those in s.hich ^ 

pilot factories in the ^t decade alter r863. 

a much slower rate than the textile indusuies. e ^ 

the same as in the experience of other countries .mailer de- 
industrialization: die higher cost of ^ ' Uon, or both; 

grcc of adapubility to labor p^lliTdeselopment in 

and. particularly, dependence upon prior o it was not until 

related areas of the economy. For many such ^ iclf-susiaming. 

early in d.c rueuUcd. ron.ury Urae reculcd uTc 

Japan’s defiacncy in iron ore and ^ induced the govcnimcni 
development of tlie iron and steel industry Vawata lion 

to resume direct imestment in this area. ojem iron and steel 

Work,, opened i„ became .he '.“^'S.e aud pri.a.c 

mdusiry. but even by the oulbr»k ig iron and one- 

planu combined produced less Uun on „t subsidies, iniii- 

third of die steel needed for dooicsuc use. ,, of a sliipbudding 

ated in .S9G. wcie the kc, u» the development of a 1 
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standauis commensmabl,. Income £.om U,e expanded agncultutil pto- 
ducnon was sery iineicnly distributed among the producers, and thi 
situation was eventually to lead to considerable distress tn the tura 
areas. Because ot high land rents, high interest on farm debts, and 
high taxes, a large share o£ fann income went to banks, absetitee land- 
lords, and the government Moreover, there was a sharp rise in tenan 
[arming. In the early yean of the Meiji era, about 20 per cent ot the 
cultivated land was farmed by tenants; the percentage had risen to 
nearly 40 by 1887 and continued to increase thereafter, reaching 45 
in 1910. The tenants’ rent was paid in kind, and rents ranged as higi 
as 80 per cent of the total crop, with a median of 50 per cent. 

Small farmers also suffered from the disruption of secondary enter- 


prises which provided essential supplementary income. After 1887. im 
ports of Indian cotton began to displace domestic cotton, and by e 
end of the century home production had dwindled to insigniftcancci 
The carding, spinning, and weaving of cotton had also been a trwi- 
tional sideline for farm women, but now it passed to spinning nu s. 
Imports of Chinese lacquer affected the market for farm-produce 
lacquer ware. Ocher farm manufactures suffered from competition either 
with foreign imports or with the greater efficiency of newly mechanize 


factories. . 

But fortunately the production of raw silk and the development 0 
the textile industry were to have important consequences for the Jap^‘ 
nese fanner. Both silk and cotton were traditionally sources of sideline 
income for farmers. In the case of silk, farm families grew the mulberry 
trees, reared the silkworms, and reeled the silk; in some areas they 
also wove it, The reopening of foreign trade after 1858 had brought * 
new market into being, and greater numbers of peasants went into c 
silk business. The foreign requirement for silk of uniform quality soon 
led to the use of power-driven filatures for reeling, but the hand me 
survived as well, mainly in the production of silk for domestic con- 
sumption, ^Vo^ld demand for silk at this time grew quite rapidly m 
response to the growth of incomes in the United States and other a 
vanced countries; at the same time, Japan benefited as a new supplier 
as silk blights from time to time reduced production of silk in Europe. 
The average annual Japanese output of raw silk had reached more 
than 15 million pounds during the period from 1899 to 1903- 
ing between two-thirds and three quarters of its production, Jap^f* ® 
become the world’s largest supplier of raw silk. 

One of the chief means by which the great expansion in silk pr 
Uon \»as achieved was the introduction of double-cropping: the addition 
of a summer autumn nop of silUronns. For cotton, conditions vrere con- 
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portajit exporu, but the only major additions from manufacturing were 
silk piece goods and matches. By 1905, hoss-cver, exports of cotton yam 
and cotton and silk piece goods had begun to overshadow the unpro- 
cessed goods. Even more striking changes occurred in the structure of 
imports. At the beginning of this period, nearly half of Japan’s imports 
were manufactured goods. By 1905, finished manufactures had dropped 
to less than 25 per cent, while industrial raw materials amounted 
to one-third of total imports. The stimulus of providing goods for over- 
seas markets had also greatly accelerated the introduction of ^V'cstem 
industrial technology into Japan. 

The end of Uie first phase of modem economic growth in Japan is 
put at 1905 by Rosovsky and Ohkawa not simply because of the ad- 
S'ance of the modem sector described above, but because they see evi- 
dence of certain important structural changes within the total economy. 
If at the outset of this period the traditional sector was largely carrying 
the modem, they claim this was no longer the case by 1905. In fact, 
by this time the traditional economy began to decline in its growth 
rate and in its overall contribution to national growth, Ili’hile, to be 
sure, the two sectors of the economy remained heavily interdependent, 
still from thu point on the modem economy bad begun to serve as its 
own stimulus, providing from its own resources the investment needed 
for further growth. Japan, in (he opinion of Rosovsky and Ohkawa, 
had reached the self-sustaining point in iu economic development. 

The year 1905, of course, is not accepted by all students of the Japa- 
nese economy, and 1918 is more often died as the turning point. Most 
recently Nakamura has returned to this date on the basis of figures 
showing a continued growth of agriculture during the IV'orld ICar I 
yean, WTiile we have adopted 1905 m the following paragraphs, some 
of the uncertainties of periodization may also be evident in the writing. 


JAPAN IN THE WORLD ECONOMY; 

GROWTH AND STRUCTURAL 

differentiation 

To continue in the vein of Rosovsky and Ohkawa. let us assume that 
the Japanese economy after *905 sra* chaiacierizcd not only by the 
rapid and autonomous growth of the new industrial sector, but also 
by certain other features peculiar to Japan, chief among which was 
the growing differentiation between the traditional and the modem 
sectors. Before this point those who worked in the traditional sector 
were approximately in as favorable a position as those who joined the 
new factories and businesses. Wages were roughly comparable. In fact. 
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industry, but output remained small until the turn of the century. There- 
after, increased subsidies, accumulation of experience, and availability of 
some kinds of steel and components from domestic sources helped ex- 
pedite the expansion of the industry. State assistance of one kind or 
another was also important in the creation of other industries. The 
foreign-paper industry (as distinguished from the production of the 
traditional, largely handmade Japanese paper), which was started in 
1871, had an annual output of almost 500 million pounds in igi 3 ' 
dominated by a single massive company (Oji). After the acquisition of 
Taiwan from China in 1895, the government subsidized both the pro- 
duction of raw sugar there and the refining of Taiwanese and imported 
Javanese sugar in Japan. In the last part of the nineteenth century, 
beer and cement industries grew rapidly from their modest beginnings 
as state plants that had been sold to private operators in the 1880s. 
After tlie turn into the twentieth century the large-scale development of 
the glass and rubber industries also began. 

The emphasis on shipping ts undentandable, given the country's de- 
pendence on trade. Japanese steamship operations in the coastal trade 
had started shortly after the Meiji Restoration. By 1885, under govern- 
ment pressure, an amalgamation of several existing lines formed the 
Nippon YQsen Kaisha (NYK), which was to become one of the world's 
greatest shipping concerns. The NYK and other linns, notably the 
second ranking Osaka Shosen Kaisha (OSK), formed in 1883, began 
acquiring larger ships and expanding their operations throughout the 
globe. Before the end of the century, NYK had started its routes to 
Europe, North America, and Australia, and Japanese shippers were 
active in Chinese waters after the 1894-1895 war. The importance of 
the new shipping industry is evident from the growth in the percentage 
of Japanese trade which it carried. In 1893, only 14 per cent of the ships 
entering Japanese poru were Japanese-owned, and they carried only ^ 
per cent of the country’s exports and less than 9 per cent of its imports. 
By 1903, these percentages had risen to 38, 40, and 34, respectively, and 
ten years later they stood at 51, 52, and 47, making Japan a major 
maritime power. 

Foreign trade in general followed much tlie same timetable; sloiv 
development (as far as the contribution to the aggregate economy was 
concerned) until the last decade of the nineteenth century and then fast 
growth to a substantial level by 1905. As the foregoing desaiption of 
the manufacturing industries su^ste, exports were at first dominated 
by raw materials and the producte of traditional industries. In the early 
1880S, raw silk, tea, and rice accounted for nearly two-thirds of all ex- 
poits. Within the next fifteen years, copper and coal had become im- 
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ralUed more quickly and more completel) than the economies of other 
major poAs'cn, and by igja most i^ustries ^ere recoscring. The con- 
spicuous exceptions were shipbuilding and coal mining, which had 
undergone unusually drastic wartime expansion. By August. 1923. whole- 
sale prices were rising in Japan i»hilc still declining in England and 
the United Sutcs. The disastrous earthquake of September. 1923. 
brought on a new period of inflation and something of a reconstruc- 
tion boom” in the key industrial area of Tokjo and Yokohama. 

In 1927 there was another flnancial crisis, characterired by numerous 
bank failures and the bankruptcy of many small firms, particularly those 
\»hich had been set up or expanded during the s^-ar. Wholesale prices 
again declined, ihou^ they recmcred slightly in 1928 and did not 
begin their steady drop until the cflects of the derision to return to 
the gold sundard were felt along wiih the adscnt of the world Depr^ 
sion. Thus, while we shall see that in the aggregate the nauonal pr^- 
uct continued to rise steadily and industrializauon to expand rather 
dramaucaUy. particularly in the early r92QS. the cycles of boom and 
depression were to bring extreme difficulties to certain sectors of e 

population, especially the agriculturalists. 

In Japan pJopar .inan .905. agricuhura had apparandy rea^rf a 
point o[ setarely diminishing returns. The producuon o e p ^ 
S,p. rice, shos'ed litde npssnni tendency, dtongh 
fluctuations due to climatic conditions. There was a con 
increase in the number ol acres cnltisoted (eatept 
and a scry slow increase in dse yield per acre. The number 
families remained praoicaUy stationary ai about S-Soo-""* S 
total population of Japan proper grew from 46,600.000 3.900. 

between looit and 1930. _ 

n.e most important change aHecUng the agianan sereor 
competition which was exercised by tlie colonies. Japanese 
tion techniques were innoduced on a laq^ scale u. csso colon^ 

Korea and Taiwan. The result was a nouble toerease » ““'P“ 

and a repid rise in rite esporu to Jspm. Korean nre 

had been negligible at the time of annexauon by Jajian < ? ^ 

.9=9 Korean rire producrion had grown by 50 per duefl^^ 

of iiprosed methL of ireigauon and culnvauon and ” 

ol ferdhrere. Taiwan-s producuon followed 
smaller scale. By .9=9, die U.-0 »louies were 
imporu equal .0 about .4 pec .cut ol .be P^“““ 

Rice prires. meauwbile. were la. from stable. ^ 
the ascrage price per lolu (about 5 bushels) was 1 . . * Dojin., 

slighU) uToie dian die a.emge tor dm prereduig tco scare. Dur.„„ 
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throughout the initial stage of industrialization we found many indus- 
tries divided between their traditional and modern branches: for in- 
stance, textiles (domestic versus factory-produced), paper (Japanese ver- 
sus \Vesternst)le), and brewing (sake versus beer). As this industrial 
complex grew and the demand for labor in the modem sector rose, 
there came into being a widening gap in both wage and jrrodiiction 
levels between the trvo sectors. The lesult was to cieate what some 
economists have called a dual economy and what Ohkawa and Rosovsky 
have termed digerential structure. Between 1906 and 1930 a large num- 
ber of factors contributed to the entrenchment of this paiticular style 
of economy. Most of these were accentuated by the alternations between 
boom and depiession which agitated the Jajianese economy particularly 
after 1914. 

Unlike the other major powers. Japan profited greatly from World 
War I. The monetary cost of Japanese participation in the war was 
negligible, and among the 8.538,315 soldiers and sailors killed, only 30D 
were Japanese. The captured German Pacific islands were not of great 
economic value, but the acquisition of German interests in Shantung 
paved the way for the large scale economic penetration of China proper, 
beginning with the Twenty-one Demands of 1915. 

Of more immediate importance was the unprecedented boom m Japa- 
nese production for both domestic and foreign markets. Prewar patterns 
of international trade were destroyed by submarine warfare and the 
diversion of resources to the European (heater of operations. The Allied 
governments placed large contracts with Japanese munitions manulac- 
tuiers, and strong demands arose for Japanese shipping. Neutral 
markets, particularly in Latin America and East Asia, were vacated by 
the former chief suppliers, and only Japan was in a position to take 
them over. During the period 1915-1919, * 1 ^^ annual average value of 
Japanese exports was almost Ibree limes as great as in 1910-1914. 

Imports also rose in value but not nearly so rapidly. Many former 
sources of supply were closed to Japan by the war, and industrial expan- 
sion was therefore needed to fill a gap in the domestic market. With 
such a combination of rising demand in home, neutral, and belligerent 
markets, it is not surprising ihat the number of workers in factory 
industry nearly doubled between 1914 and 1919, and the gross value 
of production more tlian quintupled. 

The wartime boom in Japan (culminating in an 18.8 per cent increase 
in the gross national product from igi8 to 1919) lasted until March, 
1920, or more than a year beyond the <«sation of hostilities in Europe. 
In the spring of 1920, however, there was a sharp collapse of wholesale 
prices, especially in rice and taw silk. Even so, the Japanese economy 
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all fields. The silk iiuUistry look advanta^ of continuing improsemenu 
in iQcdiods of production and in scientific research fostered by die state. 
The introduction of multiple-thread reeling machines and the exten- 
sion of the reeling season as a result of the spread of double-cropping 
in cocoon production brought on a notabfe expansion of output IWth 
improved equipment and ledmiques. tlie reeling mills were able to 
produce silk more rapidly and in tetter quality. During this period, the 
output per reeling basin in the filatures increased by 250 per cent, 
and reeling became more than ever a factOTy-s>stem operation. At the 
end of the period, only 4 per cent of the total output came from hand 
reels. A similar tendency became apparent in the silk-weaving industry, 
^filb with more than 50 looms were started in the export branch of the 
weaving industry, and even in the domestic branch, characterized 
largely by handloom production, there svas some introduction of power 
looms. 

The second great textile Industry, cotton, also continued its expan- 
sion. Even the destruction of neatly 1.000.000 spindles in the 1923 earth- 
quake did not halt the upward trend in capacity; the number of 
spindles rose from 1,540,000 in >907 to 2,415,000 in rpjj, to 5,814,000 
in >9So, and to 6,650,000 in 1929. At the same time, there was a dear 
trend toward oligopoly. The aserage size of the mills inaeased, and 
extensive consolidation took place, so that by 1929 seven giant concerns 
had 56 per cent of the spindles. As in the silk industry, weaving also 
became more important. There was a growing movement to set up 
weaving sheds in Jai^n to use the yam spun by mills of the same firm, 
in preference to exporting it. Tlie number of looms owned by the 
spinning concerns tripled between 1913 and 2929, and the output of 
doth quadrupled, in comparison with an output of yam which did not 
quite double. Yam exports to Asia dedined, while piece-goods exports 
expanded. There was also a shift away from concentration on the 
coarsest types of yam. 

Thus between 1905 and 1929. the textile industries greatly expanded 
their output and also improved their effidency by steadily shifting 
toward more modem and more mechanized methods of production. 
Moreover, they had as a ivhoJc kepi their preeminent position in the 
Japanese industrial system despite the rise of other industries in this 
period. In 1920 and still in 1950, the textile indusuies employed about 
one-fourth of the industrial labor force. In factories employing fi\e or 
more workers each, textiles accounted for about half of the total num- 
ber of workers. IVithin the textile field, 45 per cent of the workers were 
engaged in silk reeling or silk spinning 7 per cent in silk sveaving, and 
3* per cent in cotton spinning and weasing. 
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1915 and 1916, the averages were about 20 per cent lower, at T13.06 
and ¥1366, respectively. In the next three years, the price average rose 
rapidly, to ¥1980 in 1917. to T32.51 in 1918, and to an unprecedented 
high of ¥45 89 in 1919, a peak not to be reached again until the dark 
days of 1944. Landownen reaped enormous profits, along with specula- 
tors newly rich from wartime profits in industry or commerce. 

The most precipitate rise came in the late summer of igi8, when 
the monthly average climbed from ¥30.39 in July to Y38.70 in August. 
Urban discontent erupted in a wave of rice riots all over the country. 
Troops had to be called out to restore order, the Cabinet resigned, 
and a new government began generally unsuccessful efforts to stabilize 
the price of the nation’s principal food commodity. The price of rice 
remained high until September, >920, and throughout the twenties it 
was still far above any prewar level, reaching a peak of T41.57 in 1925. 
A large harvest in 1930 caused a sharp decline in price in 1931, but 
thereafter the trend was consistently upw'ard. 

The second ranking agricultural product, raw silk, had a different 
history in this period. Production tripled between 1914 and 1929, and 
the number of producers also rose markedly. By 1929, about 40 per cent 
of all farming families engaged in cocoon raising as a secondary activity. 
Tlie additions to the labor force in the reeling mills came largely from 
the daughters of farm families. Thus, farmers had become steadily more 
dependent on silk as a major source of cash income, both from the sale 
Of cocoons and from the wages earned by family members working 
in the reeling mills. 

Prices rose very steeply during the war, and in 1920 the average 
export price was ¥1,191 per 100 hm (about 13a pounds). The general 
collapse of prices in 1920 affected silk only briefly: by 1923, the export 
price had recovered and even rose, to a figure of ¥2,150 per 100 kin. 
Prices fell after 1925 as the exchange value of the yen rose, but as late 
as April, 1929, the export price was ¥1.420. comparing favorably with 
an average of Y800 or ¥900 before the war. The world Depression, 
however, played havoc with Japan’s chief export market, which was 
the United States, and by October. 1930, the export price had dropped 
to ¥540. It continued downward to Y390 in June. 1932. This sharp 
break in the market for raw silk aiincided with the 1931 break in rice 
prices A. urban discontent oser high ri„ price, in .918 had helped 
to usher in a decade of party governments, so agrarian discontent over 
low pnees for rice and silk contributed to the shift in political power 
m the thirties. These indicators of the distiess of the traditional sector 
were of great significance. 

Throughout these )eais the industrial sector expanded rapidly in 
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not make use of its windfall profits. Little of the surplus was used 
to redeem outstanding Japanese obligations, and the large amount 
infested in foreign countries was put chiefly into short-term securities 
which were either redeemed or repudiated soon after the tvar ended. 
Large amounts also went into political loans to Chinese warlords 
through whom Japan hoped to exercise control of China; most of these, 
like the loans to czarist Russia, were neser repaid. The rest of the sur- 
plus went into the gold resen'es of the government and the Bank of 
Japan, which increased sevenfold between December, 1914, and Decem- 


ber, 1920. 

By J920, an import surplus bad reappeared; this situation continued 
through the rest of the period, though the size of the surplus diminished 
somewhat after 1924. The trend of shifts within the structure of imports 
and exports followed much the same pattern as in the period after 1886. 
Finished manufactures became steadily more important among die 
exports, accounting for 40.9 per cent in 1925-1929- Comersely, indiiv 
trial raw materials made up 55.6 per cent of ihe imports in this period. 

A prime feature of the economy of the 1920s which illustrated the 
growing predominance of the industrial sector was the increased trend 
toward oligopoly in nearly all major industries, whether light or heavy. 
Even when small-scale workshop production remained important, small 
producers came to be closely linked to large firms whiii provided them 
with capital equipment and materials and bought dieir product. Both 
government policy, which tended to encourage bigness, an t e 
war boom and depression cycles led to the steady growth and diwrsifica- 
tlon of certain huge combines, the zaibalsu, as the Japanese mlled them. 

The zaibauu originated in the early stages of economic development 
after 1868. (Their ability to buy up businesses and factories during the 
Matsukata deflation proved an important stimulus.) Concerns such as 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda rode the waves o govern 
ment support and expanding opportunity to develop into com 

panics operating in many different but interrelate ® ® 

nificance of the zaibatsu was their bigness, their diversification, and the 
tightness of die interests controlling them. Most were owne an m^i 
aid by single families. Hence these combines could ^ ^ 

exclusively to their own interest, reinvesting at a ig , 

expansion. Tlieir size and diversification gave icm t e s g 

weather the uncertainties of the postwar markets 

an increased share of the national wealth by e cn o 1 ... 

No aspect of the economy of .he .920s better illustrates 
gap betreen the two sectors into which die 

become divided than die conuast between die operations of the 
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The newer industries made rapid progress in this periotl but were 
still dwarfed by the textile industries. Of prime importance for later 
deselopments was the expansion of iron and steel. Pig iron production 
multiplied nearly threefold between 1906 and 1929, but the sharp rise 
in consumption had necessitated increases in imports, and in 1929 Japati 
still imported 40 per cent of its pig iron. About 90 per cent of the ore 
for the blast furnaces was imported, diielly from China and Malaya. 
The output of finished steel, which totaled only 60,000 tons in 190G, 
rose to 547,000 tons in 1919 and to more than 2,000,000 tons in 1929. 
The state-owned Yawata Iron Works continued to dominate the indus- 
try, whether in pig iron, ingot steel, or iinislied steel, but the number 
of private works was growing, and their scale of opeiaiion was expand- 
ing. 

The absence of foreign competition during World War I caused a 
rapid grossth in domestic production of various types of machinery'. 
Many of the nesv films s^cre unable to survive the postwar collapse in 
prices and the revival of foreign production, but there vvas continued 
growth after the war in some fields, notably the output of prime movers, 
electrical machinery and equipment, textile madiincry, bicydes. and 
sdentific Instruments. Tlie waitime boom had been especially con- 
spicuous in shipbuilding, as ilie gross tonnage of merchant ships 
launched in Japan in 1919 totaled eight limes that of >914- The post- 
war slump was equally drastic, and recovery was extiemely slow in 
comparison with iliat of other industries, partly because costs of con- 
struction were higher ilian in other countries. Tlius despite the sig- 
nificant growcli of the hon and steel industry, at the beginning of die 
thirties Japanese heavy industry as a v\hole still lagged behind die 
development of light industry. 

In the twenty years preceding World War I, Japan had expcrienceil 
an unfavorable balance of foreign trade in every year but three (1895. 
igo6, igog). The war brought a tcmponiry but startling reversal of Uiis 
situation. Since the disruption of normal trade patterns did not begin 
in earnest until the late summer ol 1914, Jajian’s imports for that year 
still showed an excess over exports, but it was the smallest excess since 
igio. During the next four years, there was a very large annual excess 
of exports over imports, an excess of unprecedented magnitude. The 
peak year was 1917, hut even in 1919. after the war had ended. Japan’s 
competitive position was still belter than in 1913. The average annual 
value of exports in the i>eiiod 1914-1919 exceeded that of imports by 
Y240 million, or by more than 10 per cent. Largely because the banking 
system was without experience in dealing with sudi a huge surplus and 
lacked the flexibility for rapid adjustment to the situation, Japan did 
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It is clear that state interventioo in the economy was far more exten- 
sive and thus far more significant after the Depression than before. Yet 
the state itself was characteriaed by a greater diSusion of political power 
than in the past; and the mouses, objectises, and interrelationships of 
the major groups holding or seeding economic and political power are 
by no means certain. There has been much disagreement as to the gen- 
uineness of the supposed mistrust betu'een the Army and the zaibalsu 
during the and even later. Such questions as this invohe an 

intricate mingling of political, economic, and soaal factors, and no 
simple answer can withstand scrutiny. 

State intervention in the economy, notably in industry, was common 
in most modem countries after the economic collapse of igsg. In Japan, 
as elsewhere, many measures taten in the early suges of this interven- 
tion were little more than emergency relief devices to check deflation. 
Even after the intervention began to take on a more positive character, 
there was little semblance of any general plan of economic control or pro- 
summing. This s™ due in comiderable part to disa^mem t.-tthin 
the govertimettt and bettteeo government atid mdiumaa leaden over 
what kinds oi controls were needed and who was to administer aem. 

Business, especially big business, pretetred "autonomous conttol or 
selt-reguladon, with which they had had some expenenre. In the emly 
part of the period, this was genenlly the line taken by new control 
kgUlsUon and oidinances. During the early thirties, assoaattons or 
guilds {humia!) were formed or enlarged, under state suiwrvtston but 
pritale management, to enforce quality conttok m eapotung: to ^ 
fate output, prices, and sales; to establish joint manufaetmtng lardtnm 
for small plants; and to rontrol competiuoit among smaU commercial 
ententrises In .931, a Major Industries Control Law 
agreements to limit production, assign ptoducuon quotas, ^ 
control distribution. Such agreements were not ne«3 the 
that they now became legally enlorceahle. The lymlmhc dnUng oI 
dtilian and tmlitary objeclises into a "trade nllemnt: ““ 
of the attempt to mobilire public opinion behind the nauonal eronomic 

' l"-. 933, a new law gave the n^^ ^SL^tT nn'S 

all foreign-exchange transacuom. but these were y Jnjnort 

.937. In^that year, e.ports " 

pnees rose so much more rapidly 4^ ^ ol new laws im- 

of any previous jear except 19*4- -mDloved was 

posed strict controls over imports and ^ 

a "link sntem." bv which various eategnties of capon ^ 


"link system," by which 
linked (either in volume or in 


value) with 


related categories of imported 
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batsu on the one hand and village agriculture on the other. That 
this condition s^as not healthy lor the country was recognized, and 
)et the condition tended to aggravate itselL The {«rpeiuation of two 
standards of living, one modern and the other traditional, permitted 
the modem sector of industry to draw on the almost unlimited supply 
of labor retained in the traditional sector. Although wages in industry 
and consumption among urban duellers increased, declining agricul- 
tural prices and hence die real incomes of the rural population blunted 
the development of the domestic markeC The thrust of economic 
growth continued to be directed outwaid toward empire and foreign 
markets. That this situation created severe problems, both internal 
and external, is indicated primarily in the political sphere, as Japan 
faced new crises brought on by the dissatisfaction of rural groups and 
industrial worken. And this dissatisfaction came at a time when Japan 
encountered new resistance to her expansion in the world market. 


MlLITARISNf. WAR. 

AND RECONSTRUCTION. S9$i-i95» 

Although the war ^ean are not recognized by Rosovsky and Ohkawa 
as showing structurally distinguishable economic characteristics, the con- 
ditions of life for the Japanese |>cople during these two decades were 
such that it seems warranted for us to set dicse >eaTs off in our 
periodization. Tliat the Japanese economy, after a pciiod of relatively 
slow growth and economic problems during the 1920s, began a surge 
of growth after 1931 has boUi political and economic explanations. The 
political explanation seems obvious, for in that year Japan began a new 
push toward colonial expansion which was to call for an immediate and 
rapid building of military forces. From the economic side the explana- 
tion is less clear-cut. Economic recovery from the world Depression and 
the accompanying fundamental changes in the industrial structure are 
obviously related to the rise of militarism in Japan and the wars of 
* 93 *' * 937 - and 1941. How and to what degree they weie related re- 
mains a disputed point. Government deficit spending for military pur- 
poses pumped great amounts of aggiegate demand into the economy 
after 1931 and enabled Japan to regain full employment and substan- 
tial increases in output. To tliis must be added, however, tlie Japa- 
nese exchange-rate depreciation, which also stimulated domestic de- 
mand and paid for necessary imports. Tlie central question of the 
1930s, however, is whether the reorientation of the economy at this 
time was the cause or the result of a decision to cmb.nik on a couise 
of military expansion The evidence is voluminous but not conclusive. 
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measure was the creation ot a Munitions Ministry in November, 1943, 
alter numerous earlier hallway measures. The new mmistty superseded 
the Ministry ot Commerce and Industry and the Cabinet Plannmg 
Boatd; it was given wide controls over private companies designated 
as munitions companies because ot their relation to war production. 
During 1944, 671 such companies were brought under government con- 
trol. Not all, however, were put under the Munitions Ministry; a tnjijor 
loophole in the planned centralization developed trom Amy and Navy 
rivalry over aircraft proeutement and the unwillingness ot both services 
to turn the control ot aircraft production over to the new agency. The 
chief advocates ot centralized control, the Army and Navyv 
extteme reluctance to sumnder their own control ov-er the production 
ot aircraft, machine tools, and other ley products. The 
lion of economic controls was therelore never achieved, and the Mum- 
tions Ministry was constanriy embroiled in intenervtce rivalry. 

Despite rim establishment of numerous government boards and co„ 

trol regulations, the common msumption that the 

the .9S0S and t94<« <*« j,' 

taken with caution. Private interesta were never 

military controls, and opportunities for ^pansion , varied. 

produSve acids, especially in heavy indnsty, w re “ 
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before it occurred m the world at ^ . j 
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churia and as the nation went off and the 

of industrial production had surpass p P declined in 1942 

marked upwa^ trend continn^ though .94.. dt 

and 1943; in 1944 it recosered to 

astrously in 1945 W a figure “ production was the maiLed 

More significant than , for price changes, the sUtistical 
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liw materials. This had the efect of sharply curtailing the import oC 
raw materials for domestic consumption, as distinguished from materials 
imported for processing and export as finished goods. Thus, imports of 
textiles dropped by two-thirds between 1936 and i94i» while imports 
of bauxite, nickel, and iron ore rose impressively. 

After 1931, Japan like most countries was unable to borrow on long- 
term credit abroad and had to pay cash for virtually all imports. One 
consequence was the imposition of government controls over capital 
and credit, starting in 1937. For example, in 1938 Finance Ministry 
approval was required for loans or the imdenvriting of securities in 
amounts over T50.000 (then worth approximately $14,000) and for the 
establishment or reorganization of companies with a capitalization of 
¥500,000 or more (about $140,000). Companies were graded in terms 
of essentiality to the war effort, and luxury-goods companies were sim- 
ply forbidden to borrow. Such controls had much to do with the rajiid 
decline of light industries and the rise of heavy industries. 

The opening of war with China in 1937 also brought new controls 
in. the production of oil. iroa and steel, electric power, machine tools, 
light metals, aircraft, ships, minerals, textiles, foodsiufis, and fertilizers. 
The National Mobilization Law of 1938 called for the creation of a 
national council to plan for the control and allocation of human and 
natural resources. Price controls and rationing came into general prac- 
tice, but their eSect was felt largely by the consuming population. By 
1940, the economy was so complicated by an unsystematic maze of 
government controls, semiofficial "autonomous controls,” and cartel 
agreements that demands for a "new economic structure" became wide- 
spread. Once again, how'ever, the conflict between the Army and busi- 
ness resulted in a compromise. The Key Industries Association Ordi- 
nance, cffeclive in Sepiember, 1941, established nitiona} industrywide 
control associations {losei kat) and regional associations of smaller busi- 
ness (tosei ftumiai). These associations were under the supervision of 
various Cabinet ministers but were headed by private businessmen. In 
general, the men who dominated the cartels also became the presidents 
of the control associations, with broad powers to plan production and 
distribution by all member firms. There was still no centralized super- 
vision of the control associations as a group, as the Array desired. 

Centralized responsibility for economic planning and mobilization 
did not emerge until after the Japanese began to suffer serious militaiy 
revenes, notably in the Guadalcanal campaign at the end of 1942 and 
the beginning of 1943. Realization that the scale of economic require- 
ments had been underestimated brought an energetic drive to raise 
overall production and gear it fully to military planning. The key 
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to 1944. \Vomen were drawn increasingly into farm work and by Febru- 
ary, 1944, accounted for 58.4 per cent of the farm labor force, as com- 
pared with 45.3 per cent in 1930. An estimated 1,500,000 farm workers 
were conscripted during the war. Contrary to common belief, howeser, 
the incidence of corrscription seems to have been much lower in agricul- 
ture than in industry. Conscription records were burned in 1945. but 
after the war Japanese officials estimated that of the total number of 
men recruited 43 per cent were drawn from industry; 26 per cent from 
commerce, government, and the professions: 8 per cent from communi- 
cations and transport: and only 23 per cent from agriculture. 

Rice production fluctuated even more wildly dian usually, falling or 
rising by as much as 17 per cent from one jear to another. The 1930" 
1944 average, however, was slightly higher than in and 

harvests in 1931. 1934. and 1941 were offset by large harvests in 1930, 
1933, 1936-1939. and 1942. The acreage under rice cultivation increased 
somewhat in the period 1930-1932. declined in i933-i934> rme 
again from 1935 through 1938. Thereafter, the trend was generally 
doivnward, though the total average remained above pre-Depression 


figures until 1943. 

Probably lha greatest impacts ot the scat yean on the agranan tectot 
were the steady deterioration of the quality of labor and te mo ogy 
and the decline in fertility as soil nuuients were not “y * 

sufficient use of fcrtilirer. As the best manpower was siphoned off and 
as wartime controU affected the capacity of the 

or improve their equipment, agriculture along with depleted and 
bombed-out industry faced military defeat in a depresse 

Tlie devastation and disruption of war created massive pitiblcrm o 
rehabilitation for the Japanese nation, and it was not until i95» ^ 
end of the Occupation that the economy again attained its prev^ar level 
of production. Yet while figures v^ere comparable on an ' 

basis, it was clear that die Japanese economy was >’ 

ferent in 1952 from what it bad been during le 1930s a 
demands of war, the frantic attempu of the government to 
and then paldi die economic machinery, the serious is . jj 

war brought to the normal pat.em of production and 
had had Lir effect. War accelera.^ structural 
bined widi the revolutionary poliacs of the P 
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Occupatioo ended at an economic tn.nins |«>mt 
enwrl^l a new era nl ..ability and ton.nmer cownmpim... The yea. 
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Se\eral of the basic heavy industries had been virtually nonexistent 
before the thirties. Motor-sehicle production, for example, rose from 
500 units in 193° 48,000 in 1941. /Vircraft production rose from 400 

to more than 5,000 planes annually in the same period. Older basic 
industries also undenvent significant expansion. Coal production dou- 
bled between 1931 and 1941, and the output of ingot steel almost 
quadrupled, Electric generating capacity more than doubled, and by 
1940 Japan was producing a gicatet quantity of organic high explosives 
than die United States. For shipbuilding, the peak year was 1937, when 
the gross tonnage of merchant-sliip production readied 405,195, as com- 
pared with 92,093 in 1931. Tl)c high year for the construction of nasal 
ships was i94t, when die figure of 231,990 gross tons was attained, as 
compared with 15.050 tons in 1931. These advances were largely the 
result of determined governmental stimulation of heavy industries. 

Industrial production faltered in 1941 and 1942 because the govern- 
ment seems to have underestimated the cost and duration of the war. 
By the time it began to rise again, in 1944. the Japanese economy was 
under severe strain at its most vulnerable point, the ini]>ortation of raw 
materials. Japan entered the war with 5.916.000 tons of steel merdiant 
shipping of 500 gross tons or more, and during the war she built, cap- 
tured, or salvaged anotlicr 4.100.000 tons. Of this total some 8,617.000 
tons were sunk, and another 927.000 tons were damaged so heavily as 
to be out of use at the end of die war. Tltis destruction (about 55 per 
cent from submarine attack, the test from air attack and mines), cou- 
pled with the gradual loss of captured territories, made it impossible 
to sustain the peak production levels. It h estimated that overall produc- 
tion had dropped by 25 per cent from its earlier high by the lint half 
of the fiscal year 1945 (the Japanese fiKal year begins on April 1). 

During this period japan had also entered a critical phase in the 
primary sector of its economy. The total population in Japan proper 
increased steadily throughout the period, though the rate of increase 
was much lower after 1935 than before. Despite all the official and 
unofficial propaganda about acquiring new colonies to absorb the sur- 
plus population, the number of emigrants eatli year remained sub- 
stantially lower than the annual excess of births over deaths. Only in 
1944, when the death rate exceeded the birthrate, did emigration result 
in a net decrease in population. 

Nevertheless, the farm labor force was being reduced by two massive 
developments, large-scale consaiption by die armed services and the 
siphoning of workeis into heavy industry. Between 200.000 and 400,000 
farm workers moved into factory employment each year from 1937 
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Turning to other fields of primaiy production for tvhich there 
useful figures that go back to 1895, we find the following: 


1910-1914 


1935-1939 


237 


Fishing 41 IW 

Lisestock and dairying 50 100 

Mining 28 100 

Ckjal production alone was about eight times as large in 1936 as it 
had been at the turn of the century. Also, as in other countries, coal 
was much more effectisely used. 

In the secondary field of production, particularly in manufacturing, 
the indices of growth shots’ remarkable increases, as is to be expect 
Lockwood’s general indices for manufacturing production are 37-«o^ 
600. Uie lint Bgurc may be low, since it would seem to discount Inndi- 
cialt production during the 1895-1899 period. But fiom 1910-1914 to 
1935-1939. tor which the base dau arc more teluble, we nerf luie 
no doubt that a remarkable sixfold growth took place. When this gen- 
eral figure is broken down by industries, the dijeremial pattern ol 
expansion an be appreciated. The indices ol the textile industry ar^ 
for example, 41-100-416. This industry started ear y an a 
nearly attained maturity by the tgsos than any of the otlie^ 
industries that showed the most lemarUble giowtli m die ‘ ” 
1910 are the following; metals, loo-geo; cheniials. loo-i.ees; and elec- 

greater meauing if they are ^ 

comparable figures for olhcr societies. A numlxr ° 
parisons base been storked our by Lockwood, n e 
100. he has shown Uiat during the present century to }«r 9^ 

manufacturing acihity increased in Japan from 4 to 3*’ . j 

Kingdom from 77 ‘O L ibe 

Indik from 6g w =30. The figures lor die same yean for the whole 

lucking at Japanese "s j^r 

the world’s industrial ^ague of Nations sia.is- 

I« year during the thirty J for the whole 

ucians estimated an increase ol 3-3 1*^ 1 . ,fi-r»_iSSo and 

world when a com,»ris^„ wm ™de 

>955:1938. It u Fotable that >^ -^ " „ („ fo„, jea.s 

artivity in japan was about ,-5 \ . j,as probably not 

before 1938. This was a remarkable achieseroen P 

been equaled by any large production was 

Moreoser, in Japan die growth of roanuJaciur „ p 
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1952 pro\kles »i 5 with a conxcniem jwint at which 10 stop for a more 
analjtical assessment of Japan's exixticncc during the first two cliapicrs 
of her economic desclopmcnt. 

JAPAN'S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT; 

SOME EXPLANATORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Tlsough the history of Japan's first surge of luodccn economic develop- 
ment was to end in disastrous military defeat, from the purely economic 
point of view, that is, in icnm of economic growth, iiidustrialuation. 
and the standard of living, the Japanese acconijdishinent was outstand- 
ing. Obviously a "follower nation" in its style of development. Japan 
had, nevertheless, managed a roiirse oi modeiniration not so unlike that 
of some of the Eurojiean nations (economically jieihaps most like Swe- 
den, isoliiically like Germany). Tlic most rem.itkahlc feature of the 
achievement was Uiat u had been canictl out by a country of non-West- 
ern background. Japan was in (act the first of the non-European nations 
to modeinire its economy with any degicc of success. Let us brielly tc- 
capitulate the high ])oinis of tliu story in statistir.'il terms. For this 
purpose wc adopt the convenient synthesis ol Jap.viicse statistical infor- 
mation woikcd out by William W. Lockwood, using ilirce contrasting 
five-year periods: i893>i^99. i<yio-igi.|. and 1035-1039. His indices are 
calculated by using the average for ioio-io>4 .vs too. 

Tire growth of population in Ja|)an. while considerable, was miidt 
more in the pattern of Euioiiean societies as tliey passed through the 
Industrial Revolution Lockwooil provides the following ligutcs: 

Kumbrr Index 

1S93-1899 ‘IZ.mOOO 83 

I9I&-1914 30.COO.000 lOO 

1935-1939 71,200.000 M| 

Tlie increase of 58 from 83 to 141 » a useful figure to keep in mind for 
toniparaiive purposes as we consider oUicr as]>ccts of Japanese growth. 
During a comparable period, the national product rose from sliglitly 
above 50 to too to S50: thus, national product jicr capita went from 65 
to too to 177. Food production between 1910-1914 and 1935-1939 in- 
rreased from 100 to iGi. And since at Uic same lime tbcrc was an 
increase in the production of raw materials from the land, although 
the increase in cultivated land was only about G per cent between igio 
and 1939. it is plain that iliere was a significant improvement in agri- 
cultural production, made possible by better technology, additional 
double-cropping, and additional and better fcrtilizen. 
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duction o£ \Vesieni technology in Japan needs further study. We know 
that some 5.000 foreigners were in Japan at one time during the early 
1870s, many of them in an advisory capacity in goiemmeni and busi- 
ness. But the Japanese displaced their foreign advbeis as soon as the 
techniques the latter commanded were mastered. They were not ini- 
tially dependent on a foreign business community for the conduct of 
their foreign trade, nor did they become dependent upon the continu- 
ous supply of technologically advanced products through contracts with 
foreign governments or businesses. After 1900 a number of foreign firms 
became established in Japan but usually in partnership with the Japa- 
nese ihemsehes. The operation of such speaalized plants as General 
^^otors or Ford reflected the rapidity with whiA the Japanese created 
a labor and management base capable of adopting American indusina 
standards. 

5. Foreign capital and foreign imestment base been a factor that 
cannot be disregarded: For the period from the Restoration of 1S6S 
to World War II, Japan on the whole did not rely scry heavily on 
[oreigti capital, and the greater part ol the capital inflow resiled Irem 

government borrowing abroad. The Chinese indemnity o ® 

(following tile Sino-Japanese Wat) made foreign funds available at a 

critical time when Japan was in the midst of its first industrial surge. 

The fint foreign borrowing of the Japanese “'I 

scale was for essential military imports. The adjustment of t is 

ing to the needs ot the economy tor toreign opi'** 

tary goods was particularly important. Moreover, foreign capi 

borrowed wm most effecti.ely used. IB application was directed by ih 

Japanese themseltes, and its eltect was felt by the 

ccruin critical areas ot dctclopmcnt and in mceung i cu i 

“sta^?;“,“d an imponant re.e in presiding dte emirenment 
for economic expansion: Lockwood has characteroc notable 

as a -sponsored Lpiulism." The aedvity ci dtt 

tor the heasy outlays it made tor economic an soa , ■ , „pcr- 

Siaphs. railroads, edutation, eln). lot accomplish oiL 


imentatlon and improvement. Every effort w. 


outlays without dependence on foreign capital. 


7. The entrepreneur played an important rele m Ja^nme econo.^ 
deselopment: Prior to World War II most ““f'* ° 
economy assumed that economic development, c » ® j 

and efle^tise enterprise of 

the miliolrn. Without denying the „l,olaisliip (no- 

goiemmcnt enterprise and llic miliariu, in 
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fully supported by the increased provision of transportation, communi* 
cations, finance, and other needed services. Tire figures for railway 
freight traffic in tlie years for which Lockw'ood reports are 24-100-350, 
and for merdiant-ship tonnage 38-100-263. 

These figures highlight a picture of impressise economic develop- 
ment during the forty or fifty years befoie \Vorld War II. How was 
Japan able to accomplish this feat? The answer is still a matter of 
hypothesis and interpretation of the facts, so that there is no fully 
agreed-upon view. Though economists hate suggested a number of 
answers, most are still conjeciiirat. The following statements constitute 
an effort to present these hypotheses in some coherent order. 

1. The base provided by Tokugawa economic development must not 
be discounted: While sery few quantifiable data arc available on the 
economy of Tokugawa times, it cannot be doubted that Japan had 
acquired many of die institutional and structural requirements as well 
as many of the basic attitudes essential for subsequent economic grosvdi. 

2. The time (actor was of prime im|)orunce: Japan entered upon the 
world economic stage as a free player quite early in comparison with 
the other underdes eloped countries of Asia. At the time, it was not 
placed under the extreme pressures of colonitation by any foreign 
power. Furthermore, the dominant Western economic ideology then 
favored private development and free trade as well as a strong empha- 
sis on national development. Could Japan have made die same achieve- 
ment had i8G3 been igii or 1945 in iu timetable? 

3. The political leadership which emerged after i863 provided a mi- 
cial element in the early transitional years: japan demonstrated a re- 
markable cap.icity to retain lU political stability during the potentially 
disruptive yeais of transition from a traditional society. The fact that 
the le.idersliip was relatively homogeneous and united behind goals of 
national reform and advancement meant that there was a remarkably 
purposeful drive toward economic development led by die new gov- 
ernment. Tlie fact that the hieratcliical sociopolitical system remained 
basically undisturbed meant that the leadership was able to get the 
Japanese beliind national goals with comparative ease. 

4. Early foreign business activity and the early importation of ad- 
vanced techniques were of imyxntance: It is customary to disregard the 
early business investments of the foreigners in Japan. This may be 
coirect, but the matter is worth further investigation. As a typical fol- 
lower nation, Japan was able to rely upon a ready-made system of tech- 
nology irom the more highly advanced countries. This system included 
not only tools and machinery but the entire complex of production, 
transportation, marketing, and finance. The whole subject of the intro- 
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The willingness o£ the Japanese to accept without undue soaal ten- 
sion an unequal distribution o£ income and wealth was also important 
This helps to explain the iact that Ueing standards did not roe as fast 
as national income increased, but it was also true that the nch invested 
heavily and took economic activities seriously, Conspiroou, ron.mnption 
was discouraged. The £act that the zeihaliu owners had little need 
share profits, coupled with their own great wiUmgness to “d 
invest, helped to promote economic development, as ^ h rv 

the Japanese government to use tax revenues £or 
icesind the willingness of the state to 

to. Capital formation in Japan was stimulated by what 
creeping inflation: The banking and ^ 

and credit in such a way that, despite fluctuanons, 
an overali rise in price, over the period. Defi^ anoaated w^i^h 
lary and naval expenditures pla)ed a pail. e inflationary edge 
Japan is that of a country that tended to e on - j (.pulg 

of •■sound finance." Such creeping inflation made for 
be reinvested and tor forced savings on the part 
and recipients of fixed incomes. Japan also ^deUes! 

much lower capiulejutput ratio than comparable E i» 
thus favoring a higher rate of gronah relame to die rate of new m 

vestments. r,-,... Lack of domestic supplies 

11. Foreign trade has been a major fact , tn— ivn trade tended 

of raw materials made foreign trade '. comMrame adsan- 

10 accentuate industrial development, since Japans o^amu 
uge soon came to be that of a p^g “ 

terials and exporting manufactured gooos. * ^ _ roughly 
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13. The urge for economic welfare < 
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tably beginning with the work by Lockwood) has concluded that the 
wide and general use of new methods in business came through the 
efforts of many small businessmen as well as those who developed and 
managed large enterprises. The state did provide leadership at critical 
points and made decisions which encouraged new investments and tech- 
nological change. Government policy also created a favorable milieu 
for expansion, and the zaibatsu pioneered in developing new sources 
for power and fuel and helped create the transportation system. These 
developments alone could not have brought about the overall expansion 
of the Japanese economy, however, had not business and the farms 
taken advantage of the opportunities given them. 

8. Agricultural improvement was effective in maintaining the growth 
of the largest sector of the economy in the early years: The new land 
tax system favored adjustment In agriculture on a competitive basis. 
Meanwhile, the government encouraged scientific research to improve 
agricultural techniques. The increased availability and use of fertilizers 
and the spread of irrigation and riparian works (often state-sponsored) 
added to the productivity of agriculture at the cruaal phase in which it 
occupied the major position in the economy. Or if, as James Nakamura 
has suggested, agricultural output grew less rapidly than previously 
thought, there was certainly a substantial margin above subsistence 
at the ouuet of the modern growth period which could be channeled 
into production Investment. 

g. Capital formation at home was on a fairly large scale or at a 
fairly rapid rate: The facton that explain the rapidity and the extent 
of capital formation at home have iKcn carefully analyzed by Henry 
Rosovsky. It is remarkable that the Japanese of all sectors of the 
economy have shown a capacity for hard work and a propensity for 
saving and reinvestment which is relatively high by world standards. 
The savings rate throughout Japan’s early decades of economic develop- 
ment, though perhaps less than lo per cent of national income, when 
combined with low rates of increase in consumption and inflation dur- 
ing the same period made for several periods of rather marked economic 
stability. The climate for investment, though poor at fust, improved in 
the late i88os, and the status of the businessman was remarkably high 
from the start. 

The capacity of agriculture to provide a surplus for investment was 
crucial. The place of silk and tea was highly significant in the early 
acquisition of foreign exchange as a means to pay for needed imports. 
Moreover, the income accruing from such sales could be used totally 
for domestic consumption or investment, since production did not re- 
quire imports as pan of the process of production (in obvious contrast 
with llie cotton-textile industry). 
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iu course, modified by the particular social and political potver struc- 
ture of the new Japanese state. It is apparent, howeser, that the major 
factors upon which the Marxist explanation rests— concepts of class, 
modes of production, types of government — cannot be simplistically 
applied to the Japanese experience. 

Sociologists have sought reasons for the success of Japanese desclop- 
ment in the value system. For instance, the willingness of the Japane^ to 
adhere to patriotic goals and to identify themselves with the state helps 
to explain why the tremendous national effort to industnahze the coun- 
try rvas possible. The goal orientation of the mdisidual Japanese 
seemed highly practical and politically directed. There can. of course, 
be no simple answer to the question. Yet we are pro a y coming 
closest to the answer in studying social and national %alues. Uie in- 
dividual and collective will of the Japanese aiemseUcs. It should be 
remembered that Japanese society after .868 was one m tlm 

social and economic rewards for hard work and enterprise ’ 

The average Japanese could feel confident that v'or' an 
goals of advancement would lead to assured success. . , 

.6. Japan’, pat«m of economic devalopmen. and U.a “ {“P; 

anese imperialism and military expansion are not met J ^ 
Many oWers, particularly among the Japanese, hare "J* “""J “ 
Ure state policy ol imperialist expansion rraa ‘“'■“‘''y 
particular iorm oi capitalism which the country a p - 
undeniable drat Japan’s modem economy and the course 
deseiopment weje closely interrelared I'^^r^^recriic 0 ,^". 

fm;“Lras"exX^dTytia^r!:'^^^^ 

Ea's, Aria by Har^old Laski and Parker Moon 

plain the Japanese example. Much of the nve .nvironmcnl into 
came as a result of the competiuve 

which tlie new state was jilungcd. Tlie economic military- 

sion often came as the incidental result o pno I» 
defensive decisions. Once Japan had ^ jc of military 
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AseUare: The standard of living did improve substantially over time 
for most Japanese; but it is also undeniable that the improvemeiil, for 
ceruin sectors especially, could have been greater or more rapid. Why 
was this improvement not made more rapidly, or why was there not 
a greater demand for benefits from the mass of the Japanese people? 
As far as economic welfare is concerned, throughout modem times Japan 
has remained densely populated and heavily taxed. A significant portion 
of government taxes also went into military expenditures. A slower popu- 
lation growth and a greater diversion of tax revenues for welfare pur- 
poses would have permitted income per capita to have been higher and 
more equitably distributed. Why did not the Japanese people demand 
a greater share of gain in the increase in production? Timing may 
have been a prime factor in keeping the demand for improved living 
standards low. The early industrialization took place at a time when 
the worldwide emphasis on individual welfare was less pronounced 
than now. The requirements of a strong national development and a 
strong military posture were more generally accepted, and the vicari- 
ous rewards of imperialistic expansion more willingly exchanged for 
real increases in wages or state outlays on welfare. 

14. In the final analysis a dense population was a major resource for 
economic growth: It has often been claimed that Japan’s serious “over- 
population problem" has been a drag on the economy. It is true that 
the growth of population has tended to delay increases in pet capita 
income. On the other hand, a strongly competitive, abundant, and 
well-trained labor force was and remains one of the country's main 
assets. This has been called Japan's human capital. Japan’s advantage 
by contrast with other overpopulated, underdeveloped countries lies in 
the quality of training and the industriousness of the labor force. 

15. The "why” of economic development carries vis beyond economic 
analysis into the field of mouvration in history; The previous observa- 
tions are concerned with explanations of how Japan accomplished its 
rapid economic developmenL To some extent they provide an explana- 
tion of why tliis development took place. Yet they do not explain the 
deeper motives which seem to have driven the Japanese toward the goal 
of modernization. Was it the overwhelming desire of Japan’s leaders to 
defend their country against foreign pressures, to avoid the fate of 
China, or to emulate the most advanced nations of the world? Perhaps 
the concept of nauonalism is the most serviceable overall explanation. 
Certainly Japan rose as a nation when international competition was 
at a high pilch. 

Many wTiten, borrowing Marxist interpretations, see the answer in 
the workings of class interests and the class struggle. The virus of capi- 
talism, once It aSected the Japanese eoinomy, they claim, had to run 
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production and consumption of steel and in the production and export 
of machinery, and first in the production of ships. 

Since 1952 the new Japanese economy has expanded at a rate literally 
unmatched by that of any other major country: a sustained average 
rate of growth of more than 9 per cent per year. It is believed by some 
economists that this new spurt, which shows no immediate signs of abate- 
ment, marks the attainment of a netv phase of the Japanese economy, 
a new capilalism, as Lockwood has termed it. The new capitalism pos- 
sesses certain distinctis e features which distinguish it from the prewar, and 
particularly the wartime, economy. Perhaps most apparent to e casua 
obserser is the obvious rise in the general sUndard of living and level 
of consumption. The end of military spending has proved a significant 
factor. The Japanese economy is again substantially directed toward 
domestic consumption needs. New consumer goods, such as television 
sets, compact cars, refrigerators, and washing machines, are pro use y 
available for Japanese families in dty and village. As t le nonnc 
Planning Agency 1964 White Paper put it. Japan had entered a pcri^ 
of "mast consumer spending." With overall living standards 
matcly the same as those of luly and with a national ^ ’^0 

per cepita in 1963, the average Japanese atiren found ' *'’“' "5 

a condition 0! prosperity beyond anyone's expecunons a ec ' 

Mote .pedfically, what are some ol the indices oi 
structure in the decade after 195a? A * growth econo 
Rosovsky, alter citing the high rate of annual in^acrount 

tional product, points to two related changes whi* he p 
for such growUt; a rapid increase in die number o “P 
aud au e«n more mirked increase in the produc.nn, 
condition i, in substantial pan due to changes lu die ‘™‘ ““ 
and die oovemenc oi large number, ol the working I»P^‘ 
agriculture into industry and die senices. (lietivecn 1959 ..ron'dary 
inslance, die primary sector los. a.Ooo.ooo ts'orkeis whde 
sector gained 4.000,000.) A, a consequence of su is , 
in pay scales between modem and tradiuona nc o^^ n,sullcd in 
base been drastically reduced. This ‘■''efop ^ small scale 

a "new look" in agriculture, accompanied by a I 
mechanization. ^re reflected in. 

Sucli changes ate in rum accounted I, lose 

the retnaikably high rales ol pioduci during ihe 

Irora an aierage ol 27.3 1 *' Motcoser. 73 I*" 
penixi i95t-.955 to a lanlaslic 42,8 ^rnn » 
cent of such investment was made by I nrivatc economy 

new capilalism was based on a vigorous and eapanding pma.e 
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supplies of labor in low-productivity uses. Today the Japanese govern- 
ment claims that only 2 per cent of the total labor force of more 
than 43 million is unemployed. This figure is somewhat misleading, 
since the government counts as employed anyone who works more than 
one hour a week, and there is a further complication found in the 
factor of "disguised unemployment." But these problems have been 
disappearing in recent years as opportunities for members of farm house- 
holds to find work in business or industry have improved. In fact, the 
first voices suggesting that Japan’s problem will soon be one of a or 
shortage have been heard. 


The Problem of Agriculture 

For an inclustrialired socicly Japan conlinues to hair a particularly 
large agricultural population. Some 28 per cent of the tota num 
workers employed in 1963 were engaged in agnculiurc. .* 

is the lowest percentage among Asian countries, it » considcra y g 
than Uie percentage for the United States or for most highly ad- 

sanced countries of Europe. The agricultural sector “ ‘*"1 nolitio 
only because of its large numben, but also as a strong ore 1 
and in the maintenance of traditional social values. 

While agricultural technology has improved greatly . 

century and while in recent year, the use of farm " 

creased, nonetlieless the basic structure of ^ f^n 

not changed greatly. In oUier words, though 
show some of^e highest yields per acre In the world. 
i. still relatively low. In Western socieoe, economic 
been accompanied by a radical change in the ° ^cchanira- 

production. Farm residents have moved to the of 

tion and growing farm size have increased P'^. or 

the remaining farm population. The question 0 w ^p{y^jcbaublc. 
needs to follow this pattern of large-farm p^uc frainnentaiion 

such critical factor, L the scarcity of land, high renu. 
of fields, the difficulty of mechanization. to 

society all inhibit the creation of an agricu tu . ^ ^ jQj,g 

that of Western countries. Japan wall P^ “ highly Ki'cntific 

time to hold to the small-farm, lightly mec caoiia income dc- 

stylc of cultivation. But the liout icaihcd in Jajan. 

rived from this style of production ha, not > fiiiiiring Uie 

Fu.,l,.™,u„, U,c Ju,»uL: 1U.C l«c.. I.ighly ^ .‘i;, .S UU„ 

inJimrul and commercial Kclor. iwo . imicaiiugly 

lorcc. m.c alien, of die fotu.c «.ll P"'‘‘-‘'''l 
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able to sustain its growth without the artificial supports or distortions 
which had characterized the period up to the end o[ the Occupation. 

Another factor of extreme importance both for stimulating invest' 
ment and for making it profitable, as well as for raising the productirity 
of labor, was the introduction (ia large part through patent purchases, 
joint sentures, etc) of the most advanced W'estem (especially American) 
technology. After a lag of fifteen years caused by the war. Japan was 
again able to profit by absorbing such technology without the inter' 
vening struggle of experimentation or making do with obsolescent equip- 
menL 

That the people as a whole are not by any means contented with 
their economic situation or certain that the economy is safely stabilized 
b characteristic of the intense drive of the Japanese toward the highest 
achievement. kV'hile acknowledging that domestic consumption b some- 
thing more than twice that of the average for all Asian countries, they 
point out that it b still extremely low in comparison with the United 
States (about one-fifth) or the countries of western Zurope. The Japanese 
estimate that their standard of living b at present not quite one-half 
that of England. France, or West Germany. And it b thb European 
level to which they currently aspire. To achieve thb Japan still faces 
a number of major problems and the shadows of former problems which 
still are not easily forgotten. A few of these require our attention. 

The "Populalton Problem” 

The Japanese feel that they siiU have a population problem because 
of the continuing steady increase in national population (about 750.000 
aiinuall)). Thb b actually an extremely low rate of growth compared 
with the prewar period or with the rate of other countries of the world, 
but there b still a question as to whether such a continued increase can 
be cared for at a growing standard of living. Opinions are divided. The 
Ikeda and Sat6 governments have had as a major component of their 
policy the doubling of Japan's nauonal income during the rgbos, a 
task which would require a steady rate of increase of some 7.2 per cent 
annually. Thu prospect requires the continuation of a large number 
of favorable growth conditions together with the control of ^pulation 
and better labor dbtribution. 

Although no population plateau appears in sight as yet, demogra- 
phers see signs that in fifteen or twenty yean the rate of growth will 
taper off still further. kVhile Japan's population may reach 100 milb'on 
by 197*' ** mav not be more than loS million by 1990. Such a decline 
in population growth should eventually uke care of the current large 
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In looking at present trade patterns, it can be seen that there has 
been a change not only in the amount of trade but also in its direction. 
Iron ore and coking coal no longer come from north China and Man- 
cliuria. Now coal is obtained from the United States, and iron ore from 
Malaysia, India, the Philippines, and, again, the United States. Korea 
and Taiwan are not as important as before \VorId War II, while Thai- 
land and Burma, in line with the new direction of trade, base become 
important. Today trade faces toward the United Stales. L-atiii America, 
Europte, South Asia, and Africa. The countries of Asia bought less than 
one-third of Japan's total exports in 1961, as against their purcliase of 
half of her exports in the mid-igsos. The United States now consumes 
one-quarter rather than one-seventh of Japan's exports. yVll told, the 
industrial nations absorbed 55 per cent of Japanese exports in 19G1. 
as against 25 per cent in the 1930s. 

The kinds of goods that are imported and exported also have dianged. 
In 1958 food still accounted for about *o per cent of Japans total im- 
ports; this figure had deaeased to ia.6 per cent by 1961. One-fifth or 
so of the imports arc comjjosed of coal. oil. iron ore, and steel scrap; 
this is approximately double the proportion of ilicse resource imported 
in the 1930$. Cotton needs have dipped, though textiles still MiBposc 
ouMhird of the tout exports. Meanwhile, the importana of hcav7 
industry has grown. Exports of steel, otlier metals, machineo'. tool*- 
precision instruments, and, above all, ships, whicli have grown to orm 
one-half of the total exports, arc by now Japan's most important tra^ 
items. Their quality has also help^ to raise the prestige of Japanese 
goods abroad. , ... ._ 

Japan's economic future rests in large part on her abihi) con i 1 y 
to develop markets, and tliis in turn depends ujion t le commeri 
and economic conditions of other nations. In her trade relations japan 
faces critical problems witlt the United States (ciiiefly a matter o 
balance of wde and dollar reserves), with the 
matter of trade restrictions), and with SouUicasl /ksia (u ere J | 
export capital goods) and other undcrdevclo|)cd areas, n ca 
a.™ an u„ta3c >um in naJe or urill conlj hn.. .he 

'r“:ie= US nr^ea. in,^..an.c aH^ 

01 U,c world in.n‘co».n.nni.. and ol S 

Hand today, no country can trade extensively on monz. 

Iron Curtain. Yet the memory of Japan s ' j. ijpjn 

-Many Japanese appear to think that mainlan m jj ^ 

= read^ market fo'r her goorU and 

and iron ore, but other economists feel that Cli P 
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complex interrelationship between dty and coimtrjsidc linked esen 
more closely by the now rapidly spreading road and communications 
netwoiks. 


InduslTial Growth and the Problem of Japan's Iletoiirces and Trade 
To meet the objectives o! a reasonable iniprovcmcnt of living standards 
for a growing population it is estimated iliat an inacasc of at least 6.5 
per cent a year in total national income must be maintained for the 
foreseeable future. This incicasc will icquirc a growth in industrial 
production of even greater pio|>ortiotis. Since Japanese natural icsources 
are meager, it is estimated that this giowih rate tan be met only by 
increasing imports by to [wr tent every year. Co,iI is cs|>cnsivc to mine, 
and it is generally of a low grade, llciwccn 80 and yo j>cr cent of 
Japan's rubber, zinc, bauxite, and phosphate must be actpilicd fiom 
other countries. Oil, iron ore. and textile raw maicit.its, such as cotton 
and wool, arc almost cniiiely supplied from abroad. As long as Japan 
can freely import from such icsoutcc ridt countries .is the United States, 
Canada, India, and M.-ila)sia, this condition piesents no problems. The 
improvement of the merchant inaiinc and the many cxrellent harbors 
have kept Japan comi>«(itive in this rcs]>ctt. lUit Japan is constantly 
under pressure 10 maintain optimum trade iclaiions wiili a wide variety 
of countries. After the war she vvas obliged to modily diasiically her 
pattern of foreign trade fioin what it had been during the days when 
her commerce followed her armies and the Cliina market vvas available 
under favorable conditions. Moreover, in many pans of the woild Japan 
had to Overcome numerous prejudices held by other nations against U)c 
Japanese raerdiant. because of Japanese pre-World W'ar 11 practices, 
such as the direct imitation of (om|ietiiois* picxiucis. dumi>ing, and in- 
tense price coiniwtition, many countries did Imlc to help Japan enter 
a free world market. Otlier nations, primarily those in Southeast <\sia, 
were slow to recover from the hatreds and passions aroused toward the 
Japanese during the war. 

By 1955 ihc entire tiadc pictuic had changed for the belter. Until 
that year Jajwn was excluded from the Gcneial Agreement on TariHs 
and Trade (GATT) and thus leceivcd none of the advantages of easier 
trading conditions with other countries. In 1953, however, she was given 
the rights of die most-favorcd-naiion clause by the majority of die 
nations signatory to that agreement. Britain, for the most part, con- 
tinued to be leluctaiit to give these privileges to Japan in private deal- 
ings until 10G3. But Japan benefited as the United States accepted in- 
creased amounts of Japanese imports. 
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production and by sharply increasing the productivity o£ small-scale 
enterprises. 

The New Role of Government 

In the early stages of Japan's economic development government served 
an important function by providing the services and the freedom of 
enterprise for rapid business and industrial growth. Since World \yar 
II, Japanese central and local government has seriously lagged behind 
in providing consumer services. While the railroads are well maintained, 
such services as industrial highways, roads, port facilities, city and town 
planning, water supply, sewage, housing, and the like have not kept 
pace with the demand. Japan's cities are today seriously congested and 
chaotically organized. Automobile and truck volume has increased five- 
fold over prewar days. Yet of the total road milea^ only 47 P" cent 
can carry motor traffic, and of this only 15 per cent is paved. 
only recently begun to build on a national scale an automobile highway 
system which takes into consideration the transportation requiremenu 
of the country. On the other hand, government involvement in the 
economic sphere is still considerable, and many business activities are 
rather hampered by official red upe. 

While government is no longer a dominant factor in ^e economy, it 
exerts considerable influence in business planning and decuion making 
through consultation and other indirect pressures. Yet it s lou e re 
inembcred that business exerts a reverse influence on ^vemment 
dirough its communication with government agencies and i roug 
political parties. 


Labor, Management, and Politics 

If Japan faces numerous uncertainties in the field 

lions, the same is true of the domestic reJationshii>s between g 

eriiment, and management. The Japanese labor movemen * 

and management is as yet unused to dealing wit i 

fietitive interests arc reflected in domestic politics, vs cr 

gaining its most impomnl support from organu ' ^ 

fronu the consenaUve Lib^al Democrats, whose 
the rural bloc, is heavily drawn from management. ^ > different 

«en considerable labor\ioknce. Because o the 
consUtuenu of die major parlies. maintenance 

ship, and compromise are hard to acliieve. T1 
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and economically oriented could not supply more than lo per cent of 
Japan's total trade. And in the final analysis, trade with the U.S.S.R. has 
greater shoii-teTm prospects as Vfcll as being considerably larger than 
the China trade today. The issue of greater trade with China creates 
a constant tension in Japan's domestic politics and international rela- 
tions, despite the fact that it is clearly with the more advanced industrial 
states that the country's future lies. 

The Problem of Balance ia Production Factors 

Though what we have called the differential economy has lost some of 
its sharp distinctions, Japan's industry continues to exhibit extremes 
between productive systems. At the one pole there are a few large-scale 
modem enterprises, and at the other there are a large number of small 
family industries. One-third of the industrial labor force work in small 
factories, employing so or fewer workers. Tliesc factories make up 90 
per cent of the total number of factories. In contrast, there are a few 
immense firms hiring more than 1,000 woikers. The latter produce a 
much larger share of the total output with half as much labor. Labor 
productivity and wages in the capiul-intensive enterprises are more 
than double those for simitar jobs in the smaller labor-intenshe opera- 
tions. (The corresponding differential in Europe or die United States is 
no more than to to 15 per cent.) Regional differences in levels of pro- 
duction, wage scales, and standards of living are also quite wide between 
the major cities and the remote ruial areas. 

“Dualism" in Japanese industry is still considered a major weakness 
by many economists, notably the Japanese. It causes discrepancies in the 
standard of living of worken and accounts for large areas of relatively 
inefficiem production. But this problem is merely one facet of the 
economic growth pattern which has continued into present-day Japan. 
And while there arc good reasons to desire a more equal distribution 
and balance of factors, it should be realized that this dualism has played 
an important role in maintaining a viable balance between economic 
modernization and social change. Labor-intensive production in both 
agriculture and industry has served to make less severe the impact of the 
modem economy on the Uaditional social fabric. Moreover, Japan has 
been remarkably successful in combining factors. Big businesses ate 
linked with small family businesses through subcontracting systems, re- 
ceiving small or half-finished parts at low cost. Yet in the long run 
Japan must attempt to close the gap between the two extiemes of its 
economy by shifting labor and capital even further to large scale, efficient 
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oE relatively stable political party and labor-management relationships 
is an important requirement for continued economic development. 

This issue, whidi relates economic health to the political atmosphere, 
is perhaps the most critical factor in Japan's economic future, especially 
as we look at it from the United Sutes. Japan today represents a major 
example of successful economic modernization by an Asian society under 
a free economy. In a part of the world in which controlled economies 
are becoming more common and in which the argument that Socialist 
systems alone provide the means of achieving economic development is 
becoming louder, the Japanese example stands as an important re- 
minder of what an Asian society can accomplish in another way. 

Observers of the political scene in the 1960s are more encouraging 
over the prospects of continued stability than those who wrote during 
the 1930$. Certainly, compared with the authoritarian and highly 
hierardiical political structure of prewar Japan tlie new capitalism 
lests on a domestic irolitical base vvhidi permits a much wider distribu- 
tion of political power and a greater volume of mass involvement in tlie 
jiolitical process. There are still gross imbalances under the so-called 
“1^ party” system. The political opposition to the dominant Liberal 
Democratic government still believes that it is deprived of sufhdent 
influence on policy, so that it must contend v%’ith a "tyranny of the 
majority." Yet unquestionably the consenative government incorporates 
into its plans the welfare objectives pressed by the Socialisu. Japanese 
democracy appears healthy enough to stay alive unless put under un- 
usual or aisis conditions. It apjiears both to sustain and to be sustained 
by the affluence of the new capitalism. 
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CHAPTER II Law in Modem Japan 
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